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This  work  contains  the  principal  Codes,  of  law  which 
have,  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  been  enacted  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  Substantive  Law,  and  contains  the  Penal  Code, 
the  Succession  Act,  the  General  Clauses  Act,  and  the  Acts 
relating  respectively  to  Contract,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Transfer  of  Property,  Trusts,  Easements,  and  Specific  Relief. 
The  second  volume  deals  with  Adjective  Law,  and  contains 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
the  Evidence  Act,  the  Limitation  Act,  and  (in  an  appendix) 
the  Acts  relating  respectively  to  Court-fees,  Stamps,  and 
Registration.  Repeals  and  amendments  effected  by  subse- 
quent legislation  are  shown  in  their  proper  places.  Each 
Code  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  giving  a  general  view 
of  its  objects  and  contents,  pointing  out  its  principal  di- 
vergencies from  English  law,  and  making  suggestions  for 
its  amendment.  The  foot-notes  to  the  sections  embody  or 
refer  to  the  rulings  of  the  Indian  High  Courts  on  their 
wording  and  the  English  decisions  on  which  many  of  them 
are  founded. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a  work  will  be  useful  in  India,  not 
only  to  the  judges,  legal  practitioners,  and  law-students,  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also  to  bankers,  traders, 
public  servants,  and  future  legislators;  and  that  in  England 
and  the  Colonies  it  will  be  welcome  to  lawyers  who  have  to 
advise  on  Indian  settlements,  titles,  and  contracts:  to  mer- 
chants and  others  transacting  business  with  India :  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Indian  Civil  Service :  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  English  statesmen  to  confer  on  India  the 


I 
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blessings  of  a  wise^  clear,  and  ascertainable  law,  and  especially 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  what  is  still,  in  London  and 
New  York,  the  burning  question  of  Codification. 
Origin  of        The  scheme  of  giving  to  British  India  a  complete  and  definite 

the  scheme  .  ^,  ii_i         ''xj-  j  i-'i_ 

of  Indian  system  of  law  probably  originated  in  a  correspondence  which 
^^^  took  place  about  1829,  between  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and 
the  Judges  of  Bengal  ^.  It  was  adopted  by  Parliament  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1833.  In  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  that  measure,  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
the  President  of  the  India  Board,  called  attention  (June 
13th  ^)  to  Hhe  defects  in  the  laws  of  India,  in  the  authority 
cor  making  them,  and  in  the  manner  of  executing  them.' 
His  colleague,  Mr.  Macaulay,  said  a  few  diiys  later,  in  a 
speech  on  the  same  subject,  '  I  believe  that  no  country  ever 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  a  code  of  law  as  India,  and'  (he 
^  added,  alluding  to  the  supposed  facility  of  obtaining  the 

enactment  of  a  code  when  it  had  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Government)  ^I  believe  also  that  there  never  was  a 
country  in  which  the  want  might  be  so  easily  supplied.' 
'Our  principle,'  he  said,  'is  simply  this, — uniformity  when 
you  can  have  it ;  diversity  when  you  must  have  it ;  but,  in 
all  cases,  certainty.'  The  Act  •  which  gave  effect  to  these 
views  recites  that  it  is  'expedient  that  such  laws  as  may 
be  applicable  in  common  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  territories,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights, 
feelings,  and  peculiar  usages  of  the  people,  should  be  enacted,' 
and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Law  Commission  in 
India,  with  the  fullest  powers  to  inquire  and  report. 
The  first  This  Commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
lAw"com-  J«  ^^  Macleod,  G.  W.  Anderson  and  P.  Millett,  met  in  1834, 
""**^®°-  and,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Local  Government,  the 
Commissioners  employed  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  a  penal  code.  So  completely 
was  it  understood  that  the  Penal  Code  only  formed  part  of 

^  Evidence  of  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Lords  *  Hansard,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  18,  p.  698. 

Gommitteie,  isth  March,  1853.  '  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  sec.  53. 
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a  larger  d^ign^  that  the  CommissioDers^  in  transmitting  their 
draft  to  Lord  Auckland^  the  Governor-General^  made  the 
following  remarks: — 

'Your  Lordship  in  Coancil  will  be  prepared  to  find  in  this 
performance  those  defects  which  must  necessarily  be  foand  in  the 
first  portion  of  a  code.  Such  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  different  paiis  of  the  law,  that  no  part  can  be  brought  to  per- 
fection while  the  other  parts  remain  rude.  The  Penal  Code  cannot 
be  clear  and  explicit  while  the  snbstantiye  civil  law  and  the  law 
of  procedare  are  dark  and  confused.  While  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  powers  of  public  functionaries  are  uncertain,  it 
cannot  always  be  certain  whether  those  rights  have  been  attacked, 
or  those  powers  exceeded  \* 

The  general  revision  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of 
India  was  regarded  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  by  the 
Government  in  India  as  the  imdoubted  duty  of  the  Law  Com- 
mission. The  Court,  in  a  despatch  dated  June  29,  1836, 
assuming  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
called  to  the  complaint  of  the  East  Indians  ^,  that '  it  was  not 
clear  by  what  civil  law  their  rights  were  determined  unless 
they  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court/ 
expressed^  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners,  its  ^  opinion 
as  to  the  points  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  deter- 
mining the  general  system  of  judicial  establishments,  and  of 
laws,  civil  and  criminal,  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India.'  And  in  the  following  year  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  sent  the  correspondence  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects to  the  Law  Commissioners,  with  directions  to  take  them 
inta  consideration  ^  in  the  proper  place,' — in  the  course  of  the 
general  revision  of  the  Civil  Code  ^. 

The  next  Charter  Act,  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  95,  provided  for  The  second 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  in  England,  to  examine  mission. 
and  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 

^  Letter  of  14th  October,  1837,  P^^^  Native  mothers,  and  sometimes  called 

fixed  to  Draft  Penal  Code.  Earasians. 

*  i.e.  the  people  of  mixed  blood,  '  Bengal  Legislative,  No.  13,  20th 

descended  from  British  fothers  and  March,  1837. 
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mission^  &c.  This  second  Commission,  composed  of  Sir  John 
Romillj  M.B.^  Sir  John  Jervis,  Sir  Edward  Ryan^  and 
Messrs.  B.  Lowe  (now  Lord  Sherbrooke),  C.  H.  Cameron,  John 
M.  Maeleod  and  T.  F.  Ellis,  prepared  the  plan  of  a  new  system 
of  judicature^  with  drafts  of  Codes  of  Criminal  and  of  Civil 
Procedure.  They  also  examined,  and  in  effect  adopted,  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  Commission  regarding  the  sab- 
stantive  civil  law ;  and  seeing  that  such  a  law  could  not  be 
framed  within  the  time  allowed  for  making  all  their  reports^ 
they  reported  as  follows  ^  : — 

* .  ,  .  We  have  given  our  attentive  and  anxious  consideration  to 
the  means  of  remedying  the  great  defects  in  the  state  of  the  laws  in 
Lidia  to  which  we  have  now  adverted ;  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
concluBion  that  what  India  wants  is  a  body  of  substantive  civil 
law,  in  preparing  which  the  law  of  England  should  be  used  as 
a  basis ;  but  which,  once  enacted,  should  itself  be  the  law  of  India 
on  the  subjects  it  embraced.  The  framing  of  such  a  body  of  law, 
thongh  a  very  arduous  undertaking,  would  be  less  laborious  than 
to  make  a  digest  of  the  law  of  England  on  those  subjects,  as  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  mass  of  reported  de- 
cisions in  which  much  of  English  law  is  contained.  And  such 
a  body  of  law,  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  with  a  constant  regard 
to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  India,  and  the  character, 
religions,  and  usages  of  the  population,  would,  we  are  convinced, 
be  of  great  benefit  to  that  country.  .  .  . 

'  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that  our  opinions 
as  to  the  defects  in  the  state  of  the  substantive  civil  law  in  India, 
and  the  expediency  of  framing  and  enacting  a  body  of  law  for 
India  based  npon  English  law,  are  very  mnch  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Law  Commissioners  in  India.' 

TheAdjec-      In  1 859  the  Indian  Legislature  enacted  a  Code  of  Civil 

codified.      Procedure  (VIII  of  1859)  and  a  Limitation  Act  (X  of  1859). 

In  the  following  year  the  Penal  Code  was  passed,  and  in  1861 

a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  (XXV  of  1861).     The  bulk  of 

the  adjective  law  of  India  was  thus  for  the  first  time  codified. 

^  Second  Beport  of  Indian  Law      December,  1 855,  Appendix  to  First  Be- 
CommisBioners  of  1853,  dated   13th      port  of  Commiasionerf  of  1861,  p.  58. 
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In  December,  i86i,  a  fresh  Commission,  expressly  based  ThirdCbm- 
on  the  report  of  the  second  Commission,  was  issued,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  for  India,  in  the  words  of  that  Report, 
*  a  body  of  Substantive  law,  in  preparing  which  the  law  of  "^ 

England  should  be  used  as  a  basis,  but  which  once  enacted 
should  itself  be  the  law  of  India  on  the  subject  it  embraced ; 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  on  such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  reform  of  the  laws  of  India 
as  might  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State/  This 
Commission,  originally  composed  of  Sir  John  Romilly  M.B., 
Sir  W.  Erie  C.J.,  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod,  was  repeatedly  renewed^ ;  and 
it  submitted  several  reports  containing  drafts  of  proposed 
Rules  of  Law^  to  the  successive  Secretaries  of  State,  by  whom 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  India  with 
a  view  to  legislation.  Of  these  drafts  the  first  was  carried 
through  the  Council  in  1865  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  and  is  now 
the  Indian  Succession  Act.  They  were  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  Indian  Legislature  as  instal- 
ments of  a  recognised  public  work,  and  not  as  isolated 
measures  of  legislation. 

For  instance,  on  the  13th  November,  1867,  the  late  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  StafiEord  Northcote,  expressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  his  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  Council,  'for  this  very  valuable  report  (the  third),  con- 
stituting, as  it  does,  another  portion  of  that  g^eat  work  which 
is  destined  to  confer  such  solid  benefits  on  the  people  of 
India.^ 


^  Sir  W.  M.  James  L.J.  suooeeded 
Sir  W.  Erie;  Mr.  John  Henderson 
succeeded  Mr.  Justice  Willes ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  succeeded  Mr.  Hender- 
son. 

'  The  first  report  (1863)  contained 
the  draft  Succession  Act :  the  second 
(1866)  the  draft  Goutract  Act:  the 
third  (1867)  a  draft  Negotiable  In- 
struments Act :  the  foarth  (1867)  was 
a   reply  to  certain  remarks   of  the 


Grovemment  of  India  as  to  specific 
performance:  the  fifth  (1868)  con- 
tained a  draft  Evidence  Act :  the  sixth 
(1870)  a  draft  Transfer  of  Property 
Act :  the  seventh  (1870)  related  to  the 
revision  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. When  the  Commission  resigned 
it  left  a  draft  code  of  the  law  of  Insur- 
ance (fire,  life,  marine),  which  is  now 
in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India. 
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In  1865  the  Yicer^al  Council  passed  a  Marriage  Act,  in 
1866  a  Companies  Act,  in  1868  the  General  Clauses  Act^  and  in 
1 869  the  Divorce  Act ;  all  which  Codes  were  drawn  in  India  by 
\         direction  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  H.  S.  Maine. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
third  Commission,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  infra, 
p.  534,  the  jDtdte  of  Argyll^  on  the  7th  July^  1 870,  remarked : — 

-jpIAave  long  known,  and  from  recent  obserYation  since  I  have 
held  the  seals  of  this  office  I  have  had  better  opportunities  for 
appreciating,  the  high  yalue  to  be  placed  on  your  labours  and 
those  of  jour  predecessors  in  the  same  public  trust.  You  and 
they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  systematic  jurisprudence  for 
India,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who  may  have  to  continue 
the  work,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  India  itself,  will  follow 
successfully  in  the  course  which  your  wisdom  and  forethought  have 
marked  out  for  them.  At  the  same  time  I  am  folly  aware  that 
the  work  which  you  undertook  is  by  no  means  completed,  and 
I  could  wish  that  you  had  felt  it  in  your  power  to  continue  the 
operation  of  your  Commission,'  kc. 

In  1871  a  new  Limitation  Act  (IX  of  1871)  was  carried 
through  the  Vicer^^l  Council  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Council  enacted  his 
Evidence  Act  (I  of  1872),  the  Contract  Act  (IX  of  1873),  and 
second  editions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the 
Marriage  Act. 
Lord  In  T  874  the  little  Code  relating  to  European  Minors  (XIII  of 

advocates  ^874)  was  carried  by  Mr.,  now  Lord  Hobhouse,  and  in  1877  *^® 
tinu^^  ^^^  learned  person  carried  the  Specific  Relief  Act  (I  of  1877). 
ofcodifica-  In  the  beginning  of  1875  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  the 
Government  of  India  ^,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  statutory  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an  Indian 
Law  Commission  had  been  designedly  left  in  force  by  the 
Indian  Councils  Act  and  subsequent  legislation.  His  de- 
spatch contained  the  following  passages : — 

*  2.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  hy  the  various  persons  and  bodies  who  have 

^  Legislative,  No  12,  dated  4th  March,  1875. 
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contributed  to  the  codification  of  Indian  Law,  and  specially  by 
the  successive  Law  Commissions.  It  is  no  small  benefit  to  the 
people  who  resort  so  fx^elj,  to  English  Courts  of  Judicature,  that 
they  should  possess  so  many  branches  of  the  law  of  India  stated  in 
orderly  sequence  and  simple  language.  But  the  work  is  not  com- 
plete, although  the  portion  already  accomplished  is  considerable. 
The  Criminal  Law  is  set  forth  in  the  Penal  Code.  The  procedure 
of  the  Criminal  Courts  and  most  of  the  administratiye  rules  essen- 
tial to  efficient  government  are  contained  in  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  A  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  has  been  in  force  for 
several  years,  and  when  it  has  been  revised  by  you,  it  will  contain 
the  whole  procedure  of  the  Civil  Courts.  These  three  Codes  are 
alone  complete;  but  the  whole  law  of  Contract,  of  Evidence,  of 
testamentary  and  intestate  succession  among  Europeans,  of  Euro- 
pean marriage  and  divorce,  of  Hmitation  and  prescription,  are  con- 
tained  in  a  series  of  measures  of  no  great  compass  or  intricacy 
which  are  ready  to  be  made  chapters  of  a  Civil  Code. 

'3.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  measures  have  removed  a 
serious  amount  of  complexity  and  confusion.  But  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  law  remain  still  uncodified,  and  litigation  or 
questions  arising  under  them  is  still  subject  to  needless  uncer- 
tainty and  cost.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  by  the 
Law  Commissioners  of  the  process  of  codification  are  much  to  be 
r^retted,  but  they  form  no  ground  for  abandoning  the  completion 
of  an  indispensable  task.' 

Lord  Salisbury  also  intimated  his  intention  to  entrust  to 
a  small  body  of  eminent  draftsmen^  selected  for  the  purpose^ 
the  task  of  preparing  for  the  Legislative  Council  the  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  Indian  Code. 

To  this  despatch  the  Government  of  India  replied  \  stating 
certain  objections  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  on  the  20th  January,  1876,  his  lordship  answered  in  a 
despatch  containing  the  following  passages : — 

'  3.  While  I  recognise  the  delicate  and  arduous  nature  of  the 
work  of  codification,  and  feel  that  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to 
execute  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  wholly  free  from  the  objec- 
tions which  you  urge  against  it,  I  am  convinced  that  the  force  of 

1  No.  6  of  1875,  5th  July. 
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those  objectionB  may  be  redaced  to  a  minimam  by  akill,  modera* 
tion  and  discretion,  and  that,  rating  these  drawbacks  on  codified 
law  at  the  atmost,  they  are  altogether  outweighed  by  the  yast  prac- 
tical nsefdlness  which  has  recommended  this  method  of  legislation 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Earope. 

'  4.  Bat  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous coarse  of  action  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  all  its  branches  forbids  me  to  regard  the  question 
of  giving  a  Civil  Code  to  India  as  in  any  sense  an  open  one/ 

Lord  Salisbury  then  related  the  steps  taken  in  England 
to  form  a  Code  for  India^  and  then  proceeded  thus : — 

The  com-  '9.  On  a  review  of  these  facts,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  comple- 
the  Code  is  ^^^  ^^  ^  Code  of  Law  is  an  accepted  policy,  which  cannot  now  be 
an  accepted  abandoned  without  great  detriment  to  the  people  and  serious  dis- 
^  ^^'  credit  to  the  Indian  Government.  I  forbear,  therefore,  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  reasons  which  might  be  adduced  in  fiatvour  of  that  policy, 
if  its  continuance  were  now  under  discossion. 

'  10.  I  may  however  observe  that  the  need  of  such  a  Code 
appears  to  me  to  be  even  greater  at  this  moment  than  when  its 
preparation  was  first  resolved  upon,  because  there  is  now  an 
additional  agency  at  work  which  is  already  producing  embar- 
rassing effects,  and  requires  to  be  properly  directed.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  Presidency  and  Mufaasal  Courts  having  taken  place 
before  the  formation  of  the  Civil  Code  which  they  were  intended 
to  administer,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  general  direction  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  equity,  wUch  is  alone  given  to  them  for 
their  guid^ce,  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  by  many  of  the  Judges  of 
Appeal  by  the  light  of  English  authorities  with  which  they  are 
familiar^,  but  which  are  necessarily  unknown  to  the  litigant  par* 
ties  and  even  to  the  Judges  of  first  instance.  Thus,  it  is  said, 
many  rules  ill-suited  to  oriental  habits  and  institutions,  and  which 
would  never  recommend  themselves  for  adoption  in  the  course  of 
^      systematic  law-making  ^   are  indirectly  finding   their  way  into 


^  That  'justice,  equity,  and  good 
conscience  *  are,  at  least  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  equivalent  to  English  law, 
see  2  Bom.  H.  G.  36,  52. 

^  See  tot  instance  the  decisions  of 
the  High  Courts  against  the  existence 
of  an  easement  to  restrain  interference 
with  privacy,  infra,  pp.  881,  907  :  the 


application  to  a  Muhammadan  mort- 
gage of  the  rule  in  Shuttleworth  v. 
Layeock,  infra,  p.  777,  note  3 :  the 
rule  as  to  strict  construction  of  penal 
laws,  etc.  Even  where  the  Court  has 
ultimately  decided  against  the  appli- 
cation of  an  English  technicality, 
public  time  is  wasted  by  the  aigument 
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India  by  means  of  that  informal  legislation  which  is  gradually 
effected  by  judicial  decisions. 

*  II.  It  is  manifest  that  the  only  way  of  checking  this  process  of 
borrowing  Enprligh  ynlea  from  the  recofpiised  English  authorities 
is  by  substituting  for  thQserulesJk  .system.  o£lcodi£ed  law^  adjusted 
to  the  best  Native  customs  and  to  the  ascertained  interests  of  the 
country.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  two  chapters  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Code  have  been  enacted,  treating  respectively  of  Succession  and 
of  Contract.  In  order  that  the  formation  of  this  body  of  law  may  be 
carried  on  to  the  best  advantage,  it  will  be  important  to  know  on 
what  subjects  legislation  is  most  urgently  required.  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  enjoys  peculiar  opportunities  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  this  point,  and  I  request  that  I  may  be  favoured  with 
your  opinion  ou  the  question,  in  what  order  the  remaining  branches 
of  law  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  whether  each  branch  should,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Contract  Act,  extend  to  the  whole  country,  or 
should,  like  the  Law  of  Succession,  apply  only  in  the  first  instance 
to  certain  special  classes  or  provinces/ 

The  Government  of  India  replied  on  the  loth  May,  1877, 
by  a  despatch  containing  the  following  passage : — 

*  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  our  regret  that  our 
answer  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  4th  March,  1875  (Legisla- 
tive, No.  12),  was  so  worded  as  to  lead  your  Lordship  to  suppose 
that  we  attach  less  importance  than  you  should  have  expected  to 
the  early  completion  of  the  body  of  Substantive  Civil  Law  which 
has  long  been  in  course  of  formation  for  India.  We  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  reduction  to  a  clear,  compact  and  scientific  form, 
of  the  branches  of  our  Substantive  Law  which  are  still  uncodified, 
would  be  a  work  of  the  utmost  utility,  not  only  to  the  Judges  and 
the  legal  profession,  but  also  to  the  people  and  the  Grovemment. 
It  would  save  labour  and  thus  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  litigation :  it  would  tend  to  keep  our  un- 
trained Judges  from  error :  it  would  settle  disputed  questions  on 
which  our  superior  Courts  are  unable  to  agree :  it  would  (as  your 
Lordship  has  observed  in  the  despatch  under  reply)  preclude  the 
introduction  of  technicalities  and  doctrines  unsuited  to  this  country : 
it  would,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  make  some  urgently  needed  social 

I   and   the  necessity  of   preparing    an       the  rule  in  Shelle^^'s  Case  did  not  apply 
[    elaborate  judgment.    See  for  example      to  Persia  in  the  Bombay  mufasBaU 
6  Bom.  151,  where  it  was  held  that 

b 
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reforms  without  the  risk  of  exciting  popular  opposition ;  and  il 
would  assuredly  diffuse  among  the  people  of  India  a  more  accoratc 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties  than  they  will  eyer  attain  if 
their  law  is  left  in  its  present  state,  that  is  to  say,  partially 
codified,  but  the  bulk  ascertainable  only  from  English  text- 
/^'^  books  written    solely  with    reference  to  the   system  of  English 

law,  and  from  a  crowd  of  decisions^  often  obscure  and  somatimea 
contradictory,  to  be  found  in  the  English  and  Indian  law  re- 
ports.' 

The  Government  of  India  might  have  added  that  the 
difficulty  here  referred  to  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
four  High  Courts^of .J[x)dia>iua  independent  of  each  other, 
and  do  not  show  that  regard  for  each  other's  decisions  which 
is  the  habit  of  Courts  of  concurrent  grade  in  England  ^. 

The  despatch  then  proposed  that^  amongst  others^  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  substantive  law  should  be  codified — Trusts, 
Easements,  Alluvion  and  Diluvion,  Master  and  Servant,  Ne- 
gotiable Instruments,  and  Transfer  of  Immoveable  Property; 
and  indicated  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  dealt  with. 
With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  law  of  Master  and  Ser- 
vant, and  subject  to  certain  rights  and  usages,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  thought  that  these  measures  might  be  safely 
applied  to  every  one  in  British  India.  In  conclusion,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
codification  of  Indian  law  should  be  carried  out  in  India 
rather  than  in  England. 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  on  the  9th  August^ 
1877,  sanctioning  the  course  suggested  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council. 

I  thereupon  proceeded  to  draw  Bills  dealing  respectively 
with  Private  Trusts,  Easements,  Alluvion,  and  Master  and 
Servant.  Mr.  Arthur  Phillips,  now  of  the  Calcutta  Bar, 
but  then  Secretary  in  the  Legislative  Department,  redrew 
the  Bill  codifying  the  law  of  negotiable  paper;  and  the 
Tj^nsfer  of  Property  Bill,  which,  like   the  Negotiable  In- 

^  See  CoUett,  Specific  Bdiff  Act,  vi,  vii. 
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stniments  Bill^  was  originallj  drawn  in  England  by  the  third 
Law  Commission^  was  remodelled  to  such  an  extent  that  onlj 
five  of  the  original  sections  remain  in  substance.  This  work 
took  nearly  two'  years. 

These  Bills  were,  on  the  nth  February,  1879,  referred  for  T^fourUi  - 
consideration  to  ^new  Commission  composed  of  Sir  Charles  ]^^  oom- 
Tumer,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  Mr.  Raymond  West,  mi«on- 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  at  Bombay,  and  myself. 
The   Commission    reported  on  the   15th  November,    1879, 
making  the  following  specific  recommendations : — 

(a)  that  the  process  of  codifying  well-marked  divisions  of 
our  substantive  law  should  continue ; 

(b)  that  the  eventual  combination  of  those  divisions  as 
parts  of  a  single  and  general  Code  should  be  borne  in  mind; 

(c)  that  the  English   law  should  be   made  the  basis  in        L     ]l 
a  great  measure  of  our  future  Codes,  but  that  its  materials 
should  be  recast  rather  than  adopted  without  modification ; 

{d)  that  in  recasting  those  materials,  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  Native  habits  and  modes  of  thought;  that  the 
form  which  those  materials  should  assume  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  resemble  that  of  rules  already  accepted;  that,  in 
other  words,  the  propositions  of  our  Codes  should  be  broad, 
simple,  and  readily  intelligible ; 

(e)  that  uniformity  in  legislation  should  be  aimed  at,  but 
that  special  and  local  customs  should  be  treated  consider- 
ately; 

(/)  that  the  existing  law  of  persons  should  not  at  present 
be  expanded  by  way  of  codification,  save  that  the  operation 
of  the  European  British  Minors  Act,  XIII  of  1874,  should 
be  extended ; 

(ff)  that  the  laws  relating  respectively  to  n^^tiable  in- 
struments, to  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Transfer  of 
Property  Bill,  to  trusts,  to  alluvion,  to  easements,  and 
master  and  servant,  should  be  codified,  and  the  Bills  already 
prepared  on  these  subjects  be  passed  into  law,  subject  to  the 
amendments  suggested  in  the  report ; 
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(A)  that  the  law  of  actionable  wrongs  should  then  be 
codified; 

(i)  that^  concurrently  with  or  after  the  framing  of  a  law 
of  actionable  wrongs,  the  laws  relating  to  insurance,  carriers^ 
and  lien  should  be  codified ; 

(j)  that  the  legislature  should  then  deal  with  the  law  of 
Property  in  its  whole  extent ; 

(i)  that  preparation  be  made  for  a  systematic  chapter  on 
interpretation. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  the  Council 
of  the  Goyemor-General  enacted  in  1881  the  Code  relating  to 
Negotiable  Instruments,  and  in  1882  the  Codes  relating  re- 
spectively to  Trusts,  Transfer  of  Property,  and  Easements. 
Revised  editions  of  the  Codes  relating  to  Companies,  Civil 
Procedure,  and  Criminal  Procedure  were  also  passed  in  that 
year. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  history  of  Indian  codi- 
fication, it  will  appear  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Indian  Government  that  a  complete  substantive 
civil  law  is  to  be  given  to  India;  and,  even  without  the 
warning  conveyed  by  the  letter  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  his 
colleagues,  in  their  letter  above  cited,  that  'no  part  of  the 
law  can  be  brought  to  perfection  while  the  other  parts  remain 
crude,'  it  is  plain  that  the  suspension  of  the  undertaking 
can  only  be  justified  by  necessity. 

Ceesation        Such  necessity  has  certainly  not  arisen.     However,  from 

of  oodifica- 

tion.  causes  that  must  not  be  here   stated,  although   the   law- 

membership  of  the  Govemor-GeneraFs  Council  has  lately 
been  held  by  an  exceptionally  able  draftsman,  nothing 
has  for  the  last  four  years  been  done  to  codify  the  law  of 
India,  except  the  preparation  (in  England)  of  a  bill  dealing 
with  actionable  wrongs,  and  (in  India)  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  European  Minors  Act.  To  all  appear- 
ance, the  Indian  Government  has  at  last  yielded  to  influences 
resembling  those  which  in  India  pigeon-holed  the  Penal  Code 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  which  here  in  England 
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deprive  the  nation  of  the  priceless  boon  of  a  body  of  sub* 
stantive  law  not  only  wise^  but  clear^  compact^  and  easily 
ascertainable. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  said  that  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  India  is,  or  ever  was,  one  of  these  influences.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  the  East  Indians  and  Indian  Armenians 
complained  of  the  want  of  a  system  of  law*.  The  Native 
Christians,  by  their  missionaries,  made  similar  complaints^, 
so  far  at  least  as  regarded  inheritance,  marriage^  and  the 
powers  of  parents  and  guardians.  The  Pdrsls  have  them- 
selves codified  their  peculiar  laws  of  intestate  inheritance, 
marriage,  and  divorce^,  and  gladly  accepted  the  statutory 
rules  as  to  testamentary  succession.  As  to  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  the  words  used 
by  f.b^  yf^nrrnH^  sujy^/^  Ahmad,  when  the  Transfer  of  Pro- 
perty Act  was  passed,  are  better  evidence  than  any  that  I 
or  any  other  European  could  offer.     Said  the  Sayyid : — 

*  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Native  public  has  never  raised  its  voice 
against  codification.  To  them,  codified  laws  mean  the  introduction 
of  certainty  where  there  is  uncertainty,  precision  where  there  is 
vagueness.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  codification  is  unpopular  even 
among  the  most  conservative  sections  of  my  countrymen.  I  must 
have  lived  to  declining  old  age  amongst  them  in  vain  if  I  am  not, 
even  at  this  time  of  life,  in  a  position  to  say  confidently,  that  of  all 
the  innumerable  blessings  of  the  British  rule,  the  one  my  country- 
men esteem  most  is  justice ;  that  justice  in  their  eyes  means  peace 
and  order,  which,  in  other  words,  mean  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty— ^the  sole  aim  and  end  of  government.  At  present,  whilst  a 
splendid  Penal  Code  and  a  Criminal  Procedure  [Code]  regulate 
criminal  matters,  the  Civil  law  is  administered  on  the  somewhat 
vague,  though  noble,  principle  of  'justice,  equity,  and  good  con- 
science*,'— a  principle  much  ot[whose  beauty  is  practically  spoilt 
by  the  fact  that  individual  judges  in^simllar  cases  do  not  take  the 

^  See    Appendix   B   to    the   first  and  XXI  of  1 865. 

report  of  H.M.'8  Oommissionen  ap-  *  SeeBoin.Beg.  IVof  i8a7,Beo.  3o: 

pointed  to  prepare  a  body  of  substan-  Act  VI  of  187 1,  sec.  74 :   Act  III  of 

tive  law  for  India,  p.  59.  1873,  sec.  17  :  XX  of  1875,  sec.  6  : 

»  Ibid.  6s.  XVIII  of  1876,  sec.  3. 

'  These  codes  are  now  Acts  XV 
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same  view  of  tliat  noble  maxim.  The  result  is  an  uncertaintj  ms 
to  rights  which  reduces  litigation  to  a  form  of  pecuniary  specula- 
tion, [and]  from  which  springs  that  most  deplorable  class  of  suits 
in  which  the  parties,  agreeing  as  to  facts,  have  no  authoritative 
means  of  ascertaining  the  law.  Codification,  and  codification  alone, 
can  TeSi^Sj  the  evils  which  arise  from  uncertainty  of  the  law  : 
codification  alone  can  enable  the  public  to  know  their  exact  rights 
and  obligations  :  codification  alone  can  enable  proprietors  and  liti- 
gants, advocates  and  judges,  to  know  for  certain  the  law  which 
regulates  the  dealings  of  citizens  in  British  India :  codification  alone 
will  enable  the  deliberate  will  of  the  legislature  to  prevail  over  the 
opinions  of  individual  judges;^  and  litigants  will  then  be  more 
anxious,  before  going  into  Court,  to  consult  the  Statute-book  of 
the  land  than  the  mental  proclivities  of  the  individual  judges 
before  whom  their  disputes  may  have  to  go  for  decision'.' 

It  is  now  necessajy  to  make  some  remarks  as  to  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  Codes^  and  the  sources  of  the  introduc- 
tions and  notes  contained  in  this  work. 
BulcB  fol-  The  draftsmen  of  these  Codes  have  (consciously  or-  unoon* 
draftsmen  sciously)  all  worked  on  the  same  plan.  As  to  the  formal 
Codef^*^  divisions,  they  have  acted  on  the  rules  that  every  Act  should 
be  divided  into  sections  and,  where  necessary.  Chapters  and 
Parts  ^ :  that  lengthy  sections  should  be  subdivided  into  clauses 
and  paragraphs :  that  each  Act  should  be  preceded  by  a  table 
of  contents  made  up  of  the  marginal  notes  ^  to  the  sections : 
that  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  Short  Title,  indicating, 
in  a  general  way,  the  subject  of  the  law,  a  preamble  ex- 
pressing only  the  purpose  of  the  enactment*,  a  statement  of 
its  local  and,  where  necessary,  its  personal,  application,  and 
the  time  at  which  it  is  to  come  into  force:  that  the  defi- 
nitions^ should  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Act,  and  that 

^  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  theie  notes  have  been  shortened  and 

Council  of  the  Goyemor-General,  26  some  corrected.    That  they  are  of  no 

Jan.,  1882,  p.  63.  effect,  see  L.  R.,  3  C.  P.  511,  522,  per 

^  Ah  to  referring  to  the  headings  of  Willes  J. ;  and  1 1  Ch.  D.  449. 
Chapters  and  Parts  as  guides  to  the  *  As  to  the  effect  of  the  title,  see 

meaning  of  seoiions,  see  5  Bom.  H.  C,  Wilb^orce,  Statute  Law,  274 ;  as  to 

C.  C.  71,  73,  per  Couch  C.J. :  6  Bom,  preambles,  see  2  Mad.  H.  C.  322  :  3 

H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  260 :  15  Ben-  234.  Mad.  H.  C.  8,  per  HoUoway  J. 

^  In  the  present  edition,  many  of  '  As  to  the  effect  of  an  interprsta* 
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a  word  should  never  be  defined  to  mean  something  that  it 
does  not  properly  include.  As  to  the  arrangement,  their 
chief  roles  have  been:  that  all  matter  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  thrown  together :  that  the  simpler  proposition 
should  precede  the  more  complex  * :  that  procedure  should  fc® 
dealt  with  according  to  the  d^fftr^^^giral  order  in  which  ordi- 
nary  events  occur ;  that  special  proceedings  and  supplementary 
provisions  should  be  separately  treated;  and  that  forms  and 
other  matters  of  detail  should  be  placed  in  schedules.  As 
to  the  wording:  that  each  sentence  should  have  only  on^ 
enacting  verb  :  that  the  same  word  should  be  used  to  express 
the  same  thing :  that  nouns  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  pronouns  ^ :  that  technical  expressions  should  not  be  used 
unnecessarily:  that  'shall'  should  be  used  only  when  the 
law  is  directory,  that  'may'  should  be  used  only  when  the 
law  is  permissive.  Except  as  regards  the  place  of  the  de- 
fiiiitions,  these  rules,  which  unfortunately  have  not  always 
been  followed,  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  best  parlia- 
mentary draftsmen  ^. 

But  there  is  one  salient  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Indian  ningtra- 
Codes — the  use  of  illustrations — which,  although  it  has  been 
noticed,  infra,  pp.  la  and  297,  must  here  be  more  fully 
considered.  Traces  of  the  idea  of  adding  specific  illustra- 
tions to  general  propositions  may  be  found  in  Bentham*; 
and  Austin  is  said  to  have  used  them  in  a  draft  code  of 
the  law  of  libel  which  he  prepared  for  Malta.      But  how- 


tions. 


tion  clause,  see  liieux  v.  Jacobs,  L.  R., 
7  H.  L.  493  :  Lindsay  v.  Cunday,  i 
Q.  B.  D.  348. 

^  See  for  example  the  Penal  Code, 
chap,  xvi  and  xvii. 

^  -Macaulay  occasionally  carried  this 
rale  to  an  excess.  See  for  example 
the  Penal  Code,  sec.  499,  expl.  4. 

'  See  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds'  re- 
marks in  a  bluebook  entitled  Papers 
relative  to  the  drawing  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  London,  1838,  and  Sir 
Henry,  now  Lord  Thring's  Practical 
Legislation^  London,  1878. 


*  See  his  Specimen  of  a  Penal  Code, 
Works,  i.  164.  Mr.  Pollock,  Ptp.y  In- 
troduction, iv,  calls  the  invention  *  the  • 
greatest  specific  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  modem  times  in  the  art  called 
by  an  ingenious  writer  '*  the  mechanics 
of  law-making."  ...  It  is  an  instru- 
ment of  new  constructive  power,  en- 
abling the  legislator  to  combine  the 
good  points  of  statute-law  and  case- 
law,  such  as  they  have  hitherto  been, 
while  avoiding  almost  all  their  respec- 
tive drawbacks.* 
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ever  this  may  be,  the  first  to  use  them  in  practical  leg^s* 
lation  was  Macaolaj;  and  their  nature  and  object  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  the 
letter  to  Lord  Auckland  prefixed  to  the  draft  Indian  Penal 

Code : — 

The  use  of      '  One  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  this  Code  is  framed  will 
Ulustra-      immediately  strike   your  Lordship   in  CooncO.      We  mean  the 
copious  use  of  illustrations.     These  illustrations  will,  we  trust, 
greatly  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  law,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  often  serve  as  a  defence  of  the  law.     In  our  definitions 
we  have  repeatedly  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing neatness  and  perspicuity  to  precision,  and  of  using  harsh 
expressions  because  we  could  find  no  other  expressions  which  would 
convey  our  whole  meaning,  and  no  more  than  our  whole  meaning. 
Such  definitions  standing  by  themselves  might  repel  and  perplex 
the  reader,  and  would  perhaps  be  fully  comprehended  only  by  a 
few  students  after  long   application.      Yet  such  definitions  are 
found,  and  must  be  found,  in  every  system  of  law  which  aims  at 
accuracy.     A  legislator  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  avoid  such  defini- 
tions, and  by  avoiding  them  he  will  grive  a  smoother  and  more 
attractive  appearance  to  his  workmanship:   but  in  that  case  he 
flinches  from  a  duty  which  he  ought  to  perform,  and  which  some- 
body must  perform.     If  this  necessary  but  most  disagreeable  work 
be  not  performed  by  the  law-giver  once  for  all,  it  must  be  con- 
stantly performed  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner  by  every  judge 
in  the  empire,  and  will  probably  be  performed  by  no  two  judges 
in  the  same  way.     We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  not  to 
shrink  from  the  task  of  framing  these  unpleasing  but  indispensable 
parts  of  a  Code.     And  we  hope  that  when  each  of  these  de6nitions 
is  followed  by  a  collection  of  cases  falling  under  it,  and  of  cases 
which,  though  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  fall  under  it,  do  not 
'really  fall  under  it,  the  definition  and  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  it  will  he  readily  understood.     The  illustrations  will 
lead  the  mind  of  the  student  through  the  same  steps  by  which  the 
minds  of  those  who  framed  the  law  proceeded,  and  may  sometimes 
show  him  that  a  phrase  which  may  have  struck  him  as  uncouth,  or 
a  distinction  which  he  may  have  thought  idle,  was  deliherately 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  including  or  excluding  a  large  class  of 
important  cases.     In  the  study  of  geometry  it  is  constantly  found 
that  a  theorem  which,  read  by  itself,  conveyed  no  distinct  meaning 
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to  the  mind,  becomes  perfectly  clear  as  soon  as  the  reader  casts  his 
eye  over  the  statement  of  the  individual  case  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration.  Our  illustrations,  we  trust,  will  in  a  similar 
manner  facilitate  the  study  of  the  law. 

'  There  are  two  things  which  a  legislator  should  always  have  in 
view  while  he  is  framing  laws  :  the  one  is,  that  they  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  precise ;  the  other,  that  they  should  be  easily  under- 
stood. To  unite  precision  and  simplicity  in  definitions  intended  to 
include  large  classes  of  things,  and  to  exclude  others  very  similar 
to  many  of  those  which  are  included,  will  often  be  utterly  impos- 
sible. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the 
best  course.  That  a  law,  and  especially  a  penal  law,  should  be 
drawn  in  words  which  convey  no  meaning  to  the  people  who  are  to 
obey  it,  is  an  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  a  loosely  worded  law  is  no 
law,  and  to  whatever  extent  a  legislature  uses  vague  expressions, 
to  that  extent  it  abdicates  its  functions,  and  resigns  the  power  of 
making  law  to  the  Clourts  of  Justice. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best,  course  is 
that  which  we  have  adopted.  We  have,  in  framing  our  definitions, 
thought  principally  of  making  them  precise,  and  have  not  shrunk 
from  rugged  or  intricate  phraseology  when  such  phraseology  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  necessary  to  precision.  If  it  appeared  to  us 
that  our  language  was  likely  to  perplex  an  ordinary  reader,  we 
added  as  many  illustrations  as  we  thought  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  it.  The  definitions  and  enacting  clauses  contain 
the  whole  law.  The  illustrations  make  nothing  law  which  would  They  make 
not  be  law  without  them.  They  only  exhibit  the  law  in  full  uJt  w^j  u 
action,  and  show  what  its  e£fects  will  be  on  the  events  of  common  would  not 

life-  .  .      ^^Z, 

'  Thus  the  code  will  be  at  once  a  statute  book  and  a  collection  of  them, 
decided  cases.     The  decided  cases  in  the  code  will  differ  from  the  How  they 
decided   cases  in  the  English  lawbooks  in  two  most  important  case-law. 
points.     In  the  first  place,  our  illustrations  are  never  intended  to 
supply  any  omission  in  the  written  law,  nor  do  they  ever,  in  our 
opinion,  put  a  strain  on  the  written  law.     They  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  practical  application  of  the  written  law  to  the  affairs 
of  mankind.     Secondly,  they  are  cases  decided  not  by  the  judges 
but  by  the  legislature,  by  those  who  make  the  law,  and  who  must 
know  more  certainly  than  any  judge  can  know  what  the  law  is 
which  they  mean  to  make. 

'  The  power  of  construing  the  law  in  cases  in  which  there  is  any 
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real  reason  to  doubt  what  the  law  is  amounts  to  the  power  of 
making  the  law.  On  this  ground  the  Roman  jurists  maintained 
that  the  office  of  interpreting  the  law  in  doubtful  matters  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  the  legislature.  The  contrary  opinion  was  cen- 
sured by  them  with  great  force  of  reason,  though  in  language 
perhaps  too  bitter  and  sarcastic  for  the  gravity  of  a  code.  *  Eorum 
vanam  subtilitatem  tam  risimus  quam  corrigendam  esse  censuimus. 
Si  enim  in  praesenti  leges  condere  soli  imperatori  concessum  est,  et 
leges  interpretari  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet,  quis  legum 
aenigmata  solvere  et  omnibus  aperire  idoneus  esse  videbitur  nisi  is 
cui  legislatorem  esse  coucessum  est  1  Explosis  itaque  his  ridicu- 
losis  ambiguitatibus  tam  conditor  quam  interpres  legum  solus 
imperator  juste  existimabitur  \* 

*  The  decisions  on  particular  cases  which  we  have  annexed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  code  resemble  the  imperial  rescripts  in  this,  that 
they  proceed  from  the  same  authority  from  which  the  provisions 
themselves  proceed.  They  differ  from  the  imperial  rescripts  in  this 
most  important  circumstance,  that  they  are  not  made  ex  post  fiicto, 
that  they  cannot  therefore  be  made  to  serve  any  particular  turn, 
that  the  persons  condemned  or  absolved  by  them  are  purely 
imaginary  persons,  and  that  therefore,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  wisdom  of  any  judgment  which  we  have  passed,  there  can  be 
doubt  of  its  impartiality.' 

So  much  as  to  the  form  of  the  Codes.  As  to  their  sub- 
stance^ it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  their  basis  is  the  law  of 
England,  stript  of  its  local  peculiarities,  and  modified  with 
regard  to  the  condition,  institutions  and  climate  of  India, 
and  the  character,  religions  and  usages  of  the  population. 
Instances  of  these  modifications  will  be  found  in  the  rules 
as  to  frivolous  complaints ;  the  right  of  self-defence ;  bribery; 
destroying  or  defiling  places  of  worship  and  sacred  objects; 
marriage ;  torture ;  kidnapping ;  rape ;  criminal  intimidation ; 
breach  of  contract  for  service ;  in  the  exception  from  sec.  29a 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  obscene  representations  on  temples  and 
cars;  in  the  rules  as  to  mortgages,  air,  privacy,  rights  of 
way,  specific  performance;  in  the  savings  of   local  usage ^, 


^  Cod.  Just.,  lib.  I.  tit.  xiv.  la.  Succession  Act,  sees.  33T,  332:    the 

'  See  the  Penal  Code,  sec..  5  :  the      Contract  Act,  sec.  i :   the  Negotiable 
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ajld  of  local^  special^  and  personal  laws ;  and^  lastly,  in  the  •, 
exemptions  of  the  back^^sf  d  jia£t&  ollndia  palled  the  Scheduled  ' 
Districts^  from  the  operation  of  rules  too  elaborate  for  their     . 

inhabitants  or  administmtorsr 

Tji  writing  the  introductions  and  notes,  I  have  freely  used  Sources  of 
the  Statements  of  Objects  and  Reasons  by  which,  according  ductionr 
to  the  practice  of  the  Indian  legislatures,  all  Bills  are  accom*  ^^^  ^^^^' 
panied,  and  the  reports  of  Select  Committees  by  which  they 
are  followed.  The  speeches  made  in  the  Viceregal  Council 
have  also  furnished  some  valuable  matter.  The  introduction 
to  the  Penal  Code  is  to  a  large  extent  founded  on  Macaulay's 
notes  to  the  draft.  The  introduction  and  notes  to  the  Suc- 
cession Act  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  my  own  edition 
of  that  Code.  In  the  introductions  and  notes  to  the  Codes 
of  which  I  was  the  draftsman,  I  have  embodied  the  memo- 
randa made  before  and  while  drawing  the  Bills.  Some  useful 
hints  have  also  been  got  from  the  commentaries  published  in 
India  by  Messrs.  Chalmers,  CoUett,  Field,  Henderson,  J.  M. 
Maepherson,  Macrae,  Mayne,  Morgan  and  A.  O.  Macpherson, 
Battigan,  and  Shaw,  and  from  a  letter  received  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1886  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Crosthwaite,  now  Judicial 
Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  But  my  principal 
source  of  help  has  been  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court 
judges^  published  in  the  Indian  Reports  from  1862  to  1886 
inclusive — decisions  which  not  only  throw  light  on  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  India  ^,   but   are,  as  a  rule 


Instruments  Act,  sec.  i :  the  Trans- 
fer of  Property  Act,  sees.  2,  98,  106, 
108, 117, 129 :  the  Trusts  Act,  sec.  i : 
the  Easements  Act,  sees.  2,  18,  30. 

^  Thej  are  enumerated  in  Act  XIV 
of  1874,  sched.  I. 

'  But  few  cases  relating  to  the 
Indian  Codes  have  hitherto  come  be- 
fore the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

'  See,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  Penal  Code,  infra,  pp.  1 1 7,  n.  2  : 
123,  n.  5  :  127,  notes  i,  3  :  145,  n.  6  : 
149,  n.  1 :  170,  n.  2  :  194,  n.  5  :  205,  n. 


i:  207,  n.  2:  208,  notes  1,3:  209,  n. 
5:  210,  n.  3:  218,  n.  9:  219,  n.  3:  230, 
n.  7  :  232,  n.  5  :  238,  n.  2  :  249,  n.  5  : 
250,  n.  7:  253,  n.  4:  269,  n.  i :  281, 
notes  2, 3,  and  4 :  283,  n.  8  :  288,  n.  2  : 
in  the  case  of  the  Contract  Act.  infra, 
pp.  546,  n.  1 :  559.  notes  3, 4  :  594,  n. 
4 :  648,  n.  3 :  in  the  case  of  the  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  Act,  p.  673,  n.  3  : 
in  the  case  of  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act,  pp.  770,  n.  5  :  801,  n.  4 :  in  the 
case  of  the  Specific  ReHef  Act,  978, 
note  3. 
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(if  I  may  say  so  without  impertinence),  admirable  for  their 
logicality  and  learning.  Of  these  judgments  none  can  be 
read  with  more  pleasure,  and  few  with  more  profit,  than 
those  of  the  Hindu  Muttusdmi  Ayydr  and  the  Muhammadan 
Sayyid  Mahmud.  For  the  subtle  races  that  produce  such 
lawyers  ^,  no  legal  doctrine  can  be  too  refined,  no  legal 
machinery  can  be  too  elaborate. 
Criticimia  A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
Codes.  ventured  to  make  on  the  Codes  for  which  Macaulay,  Sir 
Barnes  Peacock,  Mr.  William  Macpherson  (the  draftsman  of 
the  Succession  Act  and  the  Contract  Act),  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  and  Lord  Hobhouse  are  answerable 
either  personally  or  officially.  Mr.  Pollock  (and  no  one, 
surely,  is  better  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject) 
says  ^  that  the  India^Xodes  *  are  the  best  models  yet  produced ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are~15y~ilD  moeans  faultless.  It  is  easy 
to  see  various  points  in  which  they  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, though  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  purposes  of 
Indian  administration  labour  and  ingenuity  would  not  impro- 
bably be  thrown  away  in  working  them  up  to  the  refined 
exactness  which  is  an  English  lawyer^s  ideal.'  Feeling  as 
I  do  the  justice  of  this  courteous  censure,  my  criticisms 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Codes  to  which  they  relate,  and  not  with  any 
pleasure  in  picking  holes  in  the  work  of  men  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  aU  competent  judges,  rank  with  the  greatest  among 
the  many  benefactors  that  England  has  given  to  India. 


W.  S. 


15  Gbbnvillb  Plack,  London,  S.W. 
Sth  Fehrtmryy  1887. 


*  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ac-  Bashbehary  Ghoee,  The  Law  of  Mori- 

knowledge  the  help  obtained,  in  draw-  gage  in  Indian  Calcutta,  1877.             f 

ing  chapter  iv.   of  the  Transfer  of  ^  A  Digest  of  the  La/vo  ofPaHnef' ' 

Property  Act,  from  the  work  of  another  ship,  3rd  ed.,  Introduction,  zi. 
acute    and   learned    Native    lawyer, 
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the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in   India,  etc.,   by 

W.  H.  Morley,  London,  1850,  vols,  i-iii. 
Morton ■■  Decisions   of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 

William,  by  T.  C.  Morton,  Calcutta,  1841. 

N.  W.P B  Reports  of  Cases  heard  and  determined  in  the  High  Court, 

'  N.W.  Provinces,  vols,  i-vii,  Allahabad,  1 873-1875. 

^  Perry —  Cases  illustrative  of  Oriental  life  and  the  application  of  £ng< 

lish  Law  to  India,  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  London,  1853. 
\  S.  D.  A =:  Reports   of   Cases  determined  in   the  Courts  of   Sudder 

Dewanny  Adawlut,  vols,  i-xxiv,  Calcutta,  1 846-1 871. 
Sevestre »  Reports  of  Cases  on  Appeal,  by  A.  Sevestre,  vol.  ii,  Calcutta, 

1866. 

t  Suth ■=  The  Weekly  Reporter,  Appellate  High  Court,  vols,  i-xxvi, 

'  by  D.  Sutherland.  Calcutta,  1864- 1876. 

^  Suth.  1864.   ...»  Sutherland's  Reports  of  Decisions  of  the  Appellate  High 

Court  from  January  to  July,  1864,  Calcutti^  1867. 
\  Suth.  Sp.  N. ...  a  Special  Number  of  the  Weekly  Reporter  .  .  .  containing  Full 

)  Bench  Rulings  from  July  1862  to  July  1864,  Calcutta. 

Tayl. &  Bell....  =  Reports  of  Cases  heard  and  determined  in  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  vols,  i  and 

ii,  Calcutta,  1851-1853. 
With  the  exception  of  Maddock*s  reports  of  cases  temp. 

Plumer  V.C.  and  Leach  Y.C.,  the  English  Reports  have 

been  cited  in  the  usual  manner. 
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Akson,  PrineipJsa  of  the  EnglUik  Law  of  Contract,  4ih  ed..  Oxford,  1886. 
Archbold,  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cates,  19th  ed.,  London,  1878. 
Austin,  Lectura  on  Jun'iprudenoe,  4th  ed.,  London,  1879. 
Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  0/ Scotland,  6th  ed.,  Edinbuigh,  1873. 

Benjamin,  On  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Pereonal  Property,  3rd  ed.,  London, 

188s. 

Bentham,  Works,  ed.  Bowring,  11  Tolf.,  Edinbuigh,  1843. 

Blackbubn,  On  the  ^ect  of  the  Contract  of  Sale,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1885. 

BouLNOis  and  Rattigan,  Notes  on  Customary  Law  a*  administered  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Punjab,  London,  1878. 

Bullen  and  Leake,  P  ecedents  of  Pleadings,  4th  ed.,  London,  i88a. 

BuBGE,  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law,  London,  1838. 

Btles,  On  puis  of  Exchange,  14th  ed.«  London,  1885. 

Ghalmbbs,  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Act,  Calcatta,  1883. 

Ck>LLETT,  The  Law  of  Specific  Belief  in  India,  Calcutta,  188 a. 

CooTE,  Prob.  SB  Coote's  Common  Form  Practice  in  granting  Probates  and 
Administration,  9th  ed.,  London,  1883. 

CuNN.  &  S.,  The  Indian  Contra^  Act,  by  H.  S.  Cunningham  and  H.  H.  Shep- 
hard,  4th  ed.,  Calcutta,  1883. 

Daniell,  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division,  6th  ed.,  London,  1882. 

Dabbt  &  B.,  Darby  and  BosanqueCs  Treatise  on  the  Statutes  of  Limitation^ 
London,  1867. 

Dabt,  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  5th  ed.,  London,  1876. 

Davidson,  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1873,  1876,  1877,% 
1880. 

Dbage,  The  Criminal  Code  of  the  German  Empire,  London,  1885. 

Elfhinstone,  Nobton  and  Clabk,  Mules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Deeds, 
London,  1885. 

Field,  The  Law  of  Evidence  in  British  India,  4th  ed.,  Calcutta,  1884. 

FiSHEB,  The  Law  of  Mortgage,  4th  ed.,  London,  1884. 

Fbt,  On  Specific  Performance  of  Contracts,  and  ed.,  London,  1881. 

Gale,  The  Law  of  Easements,  5th  ed.,  London,  1876. 

GoDDABD,  The  Law  of  Easements,  by  J.  L.  Goddard,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1884. 

Gbant,  Law  relating  to  Bankers,  4th  ed.,  London,  1882. 

Hawkins,  On  the  Construction  of  Wills,  London,  1863. 

Hedata,  The  Heddya  or  Guide;  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws; 
4  vols.,  London,  1791. 

Hendeeson,  Code  Cr.  P.  =  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  ed.,  Cal- 
cutta,  1886. 

Suoc.  «  The  Law  of  Intestate  and  Testamentary  Succession  in  India, 

Calcutta,  i88a. 
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Holland,  The  Elements  of  Jurieprudenee,  3rd  ed.,  Oxford,  1886. 

Holmes,  O.W.,  Jr.,  The  Common  Law,  Boston,  1881. 

HuKTSB,  Boman  Law  in  the  order  of  a  Code,  and  ed.,  London,  1885. 

Jasman,  a  Treatise  on  WilU,  4th  ed.,  London,  1881. 

JOLLT,  Outlines  of  an  History  of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  Inheritanee, 
and  Adoption,  Calcutta, '1885. 

VJarr,ComvcL.^ Commentaries  on  American  Law,  by  James  Kent,  13th  ed., 
Boston,  1884.     (This  edition  contains  notes  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.) 

JSjcbb,  On  Injunctions,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1878.    On  Receivers,  and  ed.,  London, 

1 88a. 

Leake,  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Contract,  London,  1878. 

Lewin,  Law  of  Truets,  8th  ed.,  London,  1885. 

Liin)LET,  Ftp.  »^  On  the  Law  of  Partnership,  4th  ed.,  London,  1878. 

LiviNQSTON,  Works  of  JEdward  Livingston  on  Criminal  Jwrisprudenoe,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1873. 

Macph.  as  Macpherson's  Law  of  Mortgage  in  British  India,  7th  ed.,  by  J.  M, 
Macpherson,  Calcutta  (no  date). 

Macbas,  The  Indian  Contract  Act . . .  with  a  Commentary,  Calcutta,  1874. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law,  and  ed.,  London,  1863.  • 

Mabkbt,  Elements  of  Law,  3rd  ed.,  Oxford,  1885. 

Matne,  Dam.  ^  A  Treatise  on  Damages,  4th  ed.,  London,  1884. 

H.  L.  «  ^  Treatise  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage,  3rd  ed.,  Madras,  1883. 

P.  C.  B  Commentaries  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code,   lath  ed.,  Madras, 

1884. 

MiTBA,  The  Law  of  Limitation  and  Prescription,  by  XJpendra  Ni&th  Mitra, 
Calcutta,  1885. 

M.  &  M.,  The  Indian  Penal  Code,  with  notes  by  W.  Morgan  and  A.  G.  Mac- 
pherson, Calcutta,  1 861. 

N.  Y.  Civil  Code  (draft).     The  Civil  Code  of  the  StaU  of  New  York,  reported 
complete  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Code,  Albany,  1865. 

N.  Y.  Cr.  Pr.  Code  =  Annotated  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Staie  of 
New  York,  4th  ed.,  by  Donnan,  Albany,  1885. 

N.  Y.  Penal  Code  »  Annotated  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
Donnan,  ibid. 

PSACHET,  On  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  other  Family  Settlements,  London, 
i860. 

Pollock,  Principles  ^  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contract,  4th  ed.,  London, 
1885. 

Ptp.  s  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership,  3rded.,  London,  1884. 

Torts  «  The  Law  of  Torte,  London,  1887. 

PoTHiKB,  CEuvree,  ed.  Bugnet,  Paris,  1 845-1 848. 

Battigan,  Digest  of  Civil  Law  for  the  Panjdb,  Allahabad,  1880. 

BoPEB,  On  the  Law  of  Leyacies,  4ih.  ed.,  London,  1847. 

BtJDOBFF,  StrafgesetzbuchfUr  doe  Deutsche  Reich,  Berlin  u.  Leipzig,  188 1. 

Bussell,  On  Crimes  and  Misdemeanoure,  5th  ed.,  London,  1877. 

Savignt,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  1837. 

SHiLW,  The  NeyotiahU  Instruments  Act,.. with  notes,  Madras,  188 a. 

Shelfobd,  On  Lunatics,  etc.,  and  ed.,  London,  1847. 

SiNTKNis,  Dcu  practiscJie  gemeine  Civilrecht,  3  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1868,  1869. 

SiBET,  Les  Codes  AnnoUs,  Paris,  1854. 

Smith,  Leadiny  Cases ^  8th  ed.,  London,  1879. 
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Spence,  On  Equitable  JurudicHon,  London,  1846,  vol.  ii,  1849. 

Stephen,  Dig.  Cr.  Jj.^^  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1883. 

Hist.  C.  L.  B  ^  Hiitory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  3  voli., 

London,  1883. 

Stobt,  Eq.  J ur,^  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudenctt  lath  ed.,  London 
and  Boston,  1877. 

SuGD.,  V.  &  P.  -»  The  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purehatere  ofEetateg,  by  E.  Sogden, 
14th  ed.,  London,  i86a^ 

Tapping,  The  Law  and  Practice  of...  the  Writ  of  Mandamus,  London,  1848. 

Tatlob,  On  the  Law  of  Evidence,  2  vols.,  8th  ed.,  London,  1885. 

Undebhill,  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1884. 

Vandeblinden,  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Holland,  London,  i8a8. 

West  &  B.,  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  by  B.  West  and  G.  Bdhler,  sid  ed.,  Bombay, 

1884. 

W.  &  T.,  L.  C.  -=  White  and  Tudor's  Leading  Cases   in  Equity,  6th  ed., 
London,  1886. 

Wilbebfobcb,  Statute  Law,  London,  1881. 

Whs.  £xors.»^  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administraior$,hj  Sir 
£.  Y.  WilliauH,  8th  ed.,  London,  1879. 

Wmb.  Sajjkd.^  Notes  to  Saunders*  Reports,  London,  1871. 

WooDFALL,  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  13th  ed.,  London,  i886. 


ADDENDUM, 

p.  592,  note  2, 1.  6,  imert — ^Bnt  see  10  CaL  305,  and  14  Gal.  248,  where  the 
Court  thought  the  cases  in  9  CaL  615,  689  were  overruled. 


CORRIGENDA. 

P.  1»  !•  Zffo^  three  read  four, 

P.  1, 1.  4,  for  and  VHI  of  i88a  read  Vm  of  1883  and  X  of  1886. 

P.  7,  col.  a,  L  19,/or  Vni  of  1881,  read  XII  of  1886. 

P.  36,  L  1*1,  for  It  seems  to  me,  says  read  Ancient  English  lawgivers  can 

hardly  have  anticipated  the  opinion  of 
P.  53,  note  2, 1.  2,  for  gesellschaft  read  Gesellschaft. 
P.  91, 1.  8,/or  and  VIII  of  188a  read  Vni  of  i88a  and  X  of  1886. 
P.  258,  note  5,/or  '431  *  read  '436.' 
P.  270,  ilL  {d)j  1.  6,  for  conunitts  read  commits. 

P.  274,  marginal  note  to  sec.  474,  for '  valuable  security  or  will  read  document. 
P.  313, 1.  16,  omit  *  lately.' 
P.  485, 1.  3,  for  and  read  &. 
P.  486, 1.  35,/(w  '  X  of  1866 '  read  *  HI  of  1886 ' 
P.  496, 1.  33, /or  'signature)  by  *  read  '  signature  by 
P.  509,  5  7  a, /or  Wages  read  Wagers. 
P.  513,  L  39, /or  'desired  *  read  '  decreed.* 
P.  516,  L  38,  for  him  in  read  him,  is. 
P.  527,  note  6, 1.  i,/or  145  read  134. 
P.  529,  L  4,  for  pawnor  read  pawnee  :  1.  8,/or  or  re<id  on. 
P.  546,  note  3,  dde  the  last  four  lines, 

P.  652,  notes,  col.  i,  1.  8,  tranrfer  '  Companies '  to  line  10,  after  *  75.* 
P.  652,  notes,  col.  a,  1.  12,  for  expl.  read  excep. 
P.  560,  notes,  col.  i,  lines  1-3.    'That  .  .  .  480 *  should  he  transferred  to  the 

beginning  of  note  3,  p.  561. 
P.  560,  notes,  col.  i,  lines  10-14, '  As  ....  83  *  ehould  he  tranrferred  to  p.  559 

and  inserted  in  note  4,  line  11,  after  '  33.* 
P.  588,  note  i,  1.  i,/or  uit  read  suit. 
P.  881, 1. 33,  should  he  *  Illustration  (b)  to  section  18  shews  that  the  negative 

easement  to  restrain  * 
P.  881, 11.  33-34,  deU  'and  is  a  negative  easement* 
P.  883, 11.  34-36,  d^  'Section  . . .  towns  *  and  dde  note  a. 
P.  955,  notes,  col.  a,  1.  3,  for  Bahnarino  read  Balmanno, 
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INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  PENAL  CODE. 


The  Indian  Penal  Code  is  now  contained  in  the  principal  Act, 
XLV  of  i860,  the  Whipping  Act,  VI  of  1864,  and  the  three 
amending  Acts,  XXVII  of  1870,  XIX  of  1872,  and  VIII  of  1882*. 
Its  enactments  naturally  fall  into  six  divisions  or  parts,  which  may 
be  thus  entitled:  L  Preliminary,  II.  Punishments,  III.  Offences 
against  the  State  and  the  Public,  JV.  Offences  against  Individuals, 
V.  Participation,  and  VI.  Attempt '.  But,  as  the  Code  is  at  present 
arranged,  the  rules  as  to  Punishments  are  placed  between  the 
chapters  respectively  entitled  '  General  Explanations '  and '  General 
Exceptions,'  which  are  certainly  preliminary  matter:  bigamy 
and  other  acts  injurious  to  public  morality  are  treated  after 
violence  to  the  person :  the  enactments  as  to  Participation  must  be 
sought  for  in  chapters  11  (sees.  34,  35,  37,  38),  V,  VI  (sees.  121, 
125),  Vn  (sees.  131-139),  IX  (sec.  164),  XII  (sec.  236),  XVE  (sees. 

305»  30^>  310)  ^^  ^"^^  (sees.  39i>  394,  39^,400-402,  411-414); 
and  the  enactments  as  to  Attempt  are  scattered  through  chapters 
VI  (sees.  121,  124,  125,  130),  IX  (sees.  161,  162,  163),  XI  (sees. 
196,  198,  200,  213),  Xn  (sees.  239,  240,  241),  XVI  (sees.  307, 
308,  309,  318),  XVn  (sees.  385,  387,  389,  391,  393,  394,  398), 
and,  lastly,  XXIII.  In  this  Introduction  the  Code  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  of  subjects  above  indicated. 

Paet  I.     Peeliminaey. 

To  this  division  belong  the  chapters  now  respectively  numbered 
and  headed  I.  Introduction ;  II.  General  Explanations ;  IV.  General 
Exceptions. 


^  The  amendments  made  by  these 
Acts,  as  well  as  by  Act  VI  of  1861 
{to  alter  the  time  from  which  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  shall  take  effect), 
fuid  the  Indian  Oaths  Act,  1873,  s.  15, 
will  be  found  infra  in  their  proper 
places.  The  portions  of  the  Code 
which  have  been  repealed  by  Acts  XIV 
of  1870,  XXVnof  1870,  XIX of  187a 
and  X  of  1882,  will  here  be  omitted. 

'  The  Strafgesetzbuch  fOr  das 
Deutsche  Beich  places  the  chapter 
on  Attempt  {Versuch)  before  that 
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on  Participation  (^TheilnahTne),  and 
pots  both  before  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  offences  implied  in  every 
attempt  and  participation.  Surely  the 
most  simple  and  logical  plan  is  first  to 
treat  offences  actually  committed  by 
principals,  then  to  deal  with  acces- 
sorial offences,  and  then  with  cases  in 
which  the  criminal  has  only  tried 
to  commit  one  or  more  of  the  offences 
before  considered.  This  plan  is  also 
the  more  convenient  as  it  saves 
many  forward  references. 


THE   PENAL  CODE. 


Ghftp.  L  Chapter  I  contaiiu)  the  Preamhle  to  the  Code :  its  Short  Title : 

the  date  at  which  it  took  effect  (oommoulj  called  the  Commence- 
ment) :  provisions  relating  to  its  personal  application  and  local 
extent ;  and  a  section  saving  certain  other  laws. 

Preamble.  The  brief  preamble  merely  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
a  general  penal  code  for  British  India.  The  expediency  appears 
from  the  facts,  (a)  that,  when  the  Code  came  into  force,  the 
criminal  law  of  British  India  was,  in  the  three  Presidency  towns, 
the  English  criminal  law,  unreformed  save  by  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  74  and 
Acts  XXXI  of  1838,  XXII  of  1839,  and  XVI  of  1852*,  and,  in 
the  Mufassal',  partly  that  introduced  by  the  Muhammadan  con- 
querors, psirtly  that  established  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Regulations ; 
and  (h)  that  the  English  criminal  law  was  an  artificial  and 
complicated  system,  framed  without  reference  to  India,  and  even 
in  England  considered  to  require  extensive  reform :  that  the 
Muhammadan  criminal  law  was  unsuited  to  a  civilised  country; 
and  that  the  Anglo-Indian  Regulations,  made  by  three  different 
legislatures,  contained  widely  different  provisions,  many  of  which 
were  amazingly  unwise'. 


^  Some  small  amendments  were 
also  effected  by  Acts  VII  and  XIX 
of  1837,  XXXI  of  1839,  Vn  and  X 
of  1844. 

"  Except  the  Panj A,  where  a 
manual  of  criminal  law  framed 
originally  by  Sir  B.  Temple  had  been 
given  by  the  executive  as  a  guide  to 
the  magistrates. 

'  The  following  instances  are  taken 
from  the  letter  dated  the  14th  Oct. 
1837,  addressed  to  Lord  Auckland 
by  Macaulay  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Indian  Law  Commission  : — 

'  In  Bengal  serious  forgeries  are 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for 
a  term  double  of  the  term  fixed 
for  perjury;  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, on  the  contrary,  perjury  is 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a 
term  double  of  the  term  fixed  for  the 
most  aggravated  forgeries;  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  two  offences 
are  exactly  on  the  same  footing. 

'  In  the  Bombay Plresidency  the  escape 
of  a  convict  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  double  of  the  term 
assigned  to  that  offence  in  the  two 
other  Presidencies,  while  a  coiner  is 
punished  with  little  more  than  half 


the  imprisonment  assigned  to  lus 
offence  in  the  other  two  Presi- 
dencies. 

'In  Bengal  the  purchasing  of 
regimental  necessaries  frt>m  soldiers 
is  not  punishable,  except  at  Calcutta, 
and  is  there  punishable  with  a  fine  of 
only  fifty  rupees.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  it  is  punishable  with  a 
fine  of  forty  rupees.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  punishable  with 
imprisonment  for  four  years. 

'  In  Bengal  the  vending  of  stamps 
without  a  licence  is  punishable  with 
a  moderate  fine ;  and  the  purchasing 
of  stamps  frx>m  a  person  not  licensed 
to  sell  them  is  not  punished  at  all. 
In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  vendor 
is  punished  with  a  short  imprison- 
ment; but  there  also  the  purchaser 
is  not  punished  at  all.  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  both  the  vendor  and 
the  purchaser  are  liable  to  imprison- 
ment  for  five  years,  and  to  flogging... 

'The  penal  law  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  has,  over  the  penal  law 
of  the  other  Presidencies,  no  superi- 
ority, except  that  of  being  digested. 
In  framing  it,  the  principles  accord- 
ing   to  which    crimes   ought  to  be 
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extent. 


Chapter  I  then  declares  the  title  of  the  Code,  the  day  on  which 
it  was  to  come  into  force,  and  its  local  extent.    The  day  (originally  Gommence- 
ist  May,  1861)  was  changed  by  Act  VI  of  1861  to  ist  January,  °^®"*' 
1862.     The  Code  is  in  force  throughout  what  is  called  '  British  lK)cal 
India,'  and  though  it  did  not  at  first  apply  to  the  Straits  Settle^- 
ment,  it  was  extended  to  that  Settlement  by  Act  Y  of  1867.     The 
Code  is  also  in  force,  by  virtue  of  executive  orders  (express  or 
implied),  in  the  Pargana  of  M4npur,  the  cantonment  of  Mor4r, 
Mysore,  Akalkot,  Jdth,  the  Haidar&bdd  Assigned  Districts,  and 
several  British  cantonments  in  Native  States^. 


classified,  snd  paniBhrnents  appor* 
tioned,  have  been  less  regarded  than 
in  the  legislation  of  Bengal  and 
Madras.  The  secret  destroying  of 
any  property,  though  it  may  not 
be  worth  a  single  rupee,  is  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  for  five 
years.  Unlawful       confinement, 

though  it  may  last  only  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  five  years.  Every 
conspiracy  to  injure  or  impoverish 
any  person  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment  for  ten  years;  so  that  a 
man  who  engages  in  a  design  as 
atrocious  as  Uie  Gunpowder  Plot, 
and  one  who  is  party  to  a  scheme  for 
putting  off  an  unsound  horse  on  a 
purchaser,  are  classed  together,  and 
are  liable  to  exactly  the  same  punish- 
ment. Under  this  law,  if  two  men 
concert  a  petty  theft,  and  afterwards 
repent  of  their  purpose  and  abandon 
it^  each  of  them  is  liable  to  twenty 
times  the  punishment  of  tiie  actual 
theft.  All  assaults  which  cause  a 
severe  shock  to  the  mental  feelings 
of  the  sufferer  are  classed  vdth  the 
atrocious  crime  of  rape,  and  are 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  rape,  that 
is,  if  the  Courts  shall  think  fit,  to 
imprisonment  for  fourteen  years. 
The  breaking  of  the  vdndow  of  a 
house,  the  dashing  to  pieces  a  china 
cup  within  a  house,  the  riding  over  a 
field  of  grain  in  hunting,  are  classed 
with  the  crime  of  arson,  and  are 
punishable,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  with  death.  . . 

'By  the  Bombay  Code  the  con- 


cealment after  the  fact  of  murder  is 
punishable  as  murder : — the  conceal- 
ment after  the  fact  of  gang-robbery 
is  punishable  as  gang-robbery: — 
and  this,*  though  the  concealment 
after  the  fact  of  the  most  cruel 
mutilations,  and  of  the  most  atro- 
cious robberies  committed  by  not 
more  than  four  persons,  is  not  pun- 
ished at  all. . .  .  We  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  owing,  not  at  all 
to  the  law,  but  solely  to  tiie  discretion 
and  humanity  of  the  judges,  that  great 
cruelty  and  injustice  is  not  daily 
perpetrated  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of 
tlie  Bombay  Presidency.*  As  Dr. 
Markby  truly  says, '  The  only  success- 
ful legislation  has  been  the  work  of 
lawyers;'  Elements,  $  194. 

^  Abti  and  An^ra,  Ajgix,  Banga- 
lore, Baroda,  Deoli,  Disah,  Ellich- 
pur,  French  Bocks,  6un^,  Indore 
Besidency,  Naogaon,  Nimach,  Bilj- 
kot,  Sikandarib^,  and  probably 
others.  It  is  in  force  as  regards 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  Salt 
Sources  of  the  Rijput^a  Agency. 
It  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
head-works  of  the  Bhawalwah- 
Lodran  Canal  (Bhawalpur),  and  to 
the  lands  in  Native  States  occupied 
by  the  following  railways  :  Bhauna- 
gar-Gondal;  Bombay,  Baroda  and 
Central  India;  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula; K^thlaw^;  Madras;  Niigpur 
and  Chhatfsgarh ;  Nizam's  ;  Western 
K^jput^bia-Malwa ;  and  Western 
K^jput^^.  Outside  India  it  is  in 
force,  so  far  as  regards  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  Zanzibar  by  virtue  of  the 
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Penonal 
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tion. 


Extra* 

territorial 

operation. 


Sec.  2  declares  that  *  every  person '  shall  be  liable  to  punishment 
under  the  Code, '  and  not  otherwise/  for  violating  its  provisions  in 
British  India  on  or  after  the  ist  January,  1862.  Here  the  words 
*  every  person  *  include  members  of  ancient  sovereign  houses  re- 
siding in  British  India  ^,  and  subjects  of  foreign  states  entering 
that  country ;  and  there  is  no  exception  in  fitvour  of  ambassadors* 
or  other  public  ministers  of  foreign  princes.  But  notwithstanding 
sec.  1 1,  they  mean  in  most  places  natural  persons,  and  do  not  include 
juridical  persons,  such  as  a  corporation.  A  crime  if  committed  by 
such  a  body  is,  as  a  rule,  only  punishable  as  committed  by  such 
members  of  it  as  took  part  in  the  act.  The  words  'and  not 
otherwise'  virtually  repeal  all  former  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  any  offence  made  punishable  by  the  Code  '.  And  the  words  '  on 
or  after  the  ist  of  January,  1862/  leave  offences  committed  before 
that  day  to  be  punished  under  the  old  regulations*. 

Sections  3  and  4  relate  to  the  extra-territorial  operation  of  the 
Code.  I'he  former  section  declares  that  any  person  liable  '  by  any 
law  passed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council*  to  be  tried 
for  an  offeuce  committed  beyond  the  limits  of  British  India  shall 
be  dealt  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  for  any  act^  com- 
mitted beyond  those  limits  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
committed  within  them ;  and  section  4  makes  the  Code  apply  to 
offences  committed  by  servants  of  the  Queen  (sec.  14)  within  the 


ZanzibarOrderin  Council  of  1884;  and 
the  legislattire  of  Ceylon  has  recently 
enacted  a  Penal  Code  in  which  much 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Indian 
Act ;  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Jan. 
1886,  p.  44. 

^  As,  for  instance,  the  Naw^  of 
Sm-at  (Act  XVIII  of  1848),  the 
Naw^b  N^izim  of  Bengal  (Act 
XXVII  of  1854),  the  Naw^  of  the 
Camatic  (XXXVII  of  1858),  the 
King  of  Oudh.  This  last-named 
personage  is,  however,  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  criminal  courts  except 
for  capital  offences  (Act  VIII  of 
1862).  The  Govemor-deneral  and 
members  of  his  Council  are  exempt 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
Indian  High  Courts,  13  Geo.  Ill, 
o.  63,  sees.  15,  1 7 :  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70, 
sec.  I.  Offences  committed  by  them 
are  triable  in  England,  11  &  12  Wm. 
Ill,  c.  12  :  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  63,  s.  39  : 
21  Geo.  Ill,  c,  70,  sees.  4,  5,  7.  As 
to  the  exemption  of  the  Governors  and 


Councils  of  Fort  St.  George  and 
Bombay,  see  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  142,  s.  11, 
and  39  &  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  79,  s.  3.  As 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  (High) 
Courts,  see  13  Geo.  Ill,  c.  63,  ss.  17, 
39-  37  Creo.  Ill,  c.  142,  s.  11.  As  to 
the  procedure  in  Parliament  against 
Indian  offenders,  see  24  Geo.  Ill,  sess. 
2,  c.  25,  sees.  64-85 :  26  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
57,  sees.  1-28. 

'  As  to  these  messengers  and  their 
domestic  servants,  see  7  Ann.  c.  12, 
sees.  3,  4,  6.  The  N.  Y.  Penal  Code, 
sec.  27,  expressly  exempts  ambas- 
sadors, their  families,  secretaries,  mes- 
sengers and  servants,  and  the  Indian 
Courts  would  probably  hold  them  to 
be  privileged  by  the  law  of  nations. 

'  They  were  expressly  repealed  by 
Act  XVn  of  1862,  but,  of  course, 
with  proper  savings  as  to  offences 
committed  before  Jan.  i,  1862. 

*  I  All.  599, 601 ;  and  see  2  Cal.  225. 

*  This  extends  to  illegal  omissions, 
sec.  32. 
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dominions  of  any  Native  prince  or  foreign  state  in  alliance  with  the 
Queen. 

The  efPect  of  the  words  '  by  any  law  passed '  etc.  is  apparently  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  section  3  to  the  classes  specified  in  the 
Poreign  Jurisdiction  and  Extradition  Act,  XXI  of  1879,  and 
the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  that  is  to  say,  European  British 
subjects  committing  offences  in  allied  States  in  India,  and  Native 
Indian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  committing  offences  at  any  place 
outside  British  India. 

Act  XXI  of  1879,  sec.  9,  declares  that — *when  a  European 
British  subject^  commits  an  offence  in  the  dominions  of  a  Prince  or 
State  in  India  in  alliance  with  Her  Majesty,  or  when  a  Native 
Indian  subject  of  Her  Majesty  commits  an  offence  at  any  place 
heyond  the  limits  of  British  India,  he  may  be  dealt  with  in  respect 
of  such  offence  as  if  it  had  been  committed  at  any  place  within 
British  India  at  which  he  may  be  found':  provided  that  the 
Political  A^ent,  if  any,  for  the  territory  in  which  the  offence  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  certifies  that  the  charge  ought  to 
be  inquired  into  in  British  India.  The  Criminal  Procedure  Code^ 
Act  X  of  1882,  sec.  188,  contains  a  like  provision. 

This,  it  will  have  been  seen,  does  not  include  (a)  European 
British  subjects  who  are  not  servants  of  the  Queen  and  commit 
offences  outside  the  limits^  of  British  India  and  of  allied  Indian 
States,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  high  seas,  and  (6)  foreigners  who 
commit  offences  in  foreign  states,  even  though  those  offences  tak^ 
effect,  or  have  a  continuing  operation,  in  British  India.  For  the 
law  (where  there  is  any)  applicable  to  such  cases  we  must  look 
to  the  following  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament : — 

1.  The  Charters  and  Acts  conferring  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
on  the  late  Supreme  and  present  High  Courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  (33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  52,  sec.  156  :  33  Geo.  m,  c.  155, 
sec.  no :  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  74,  sec.  25 :  12  &  13  Vic.  c.  96 :  13  &  14 
Vic.  c.  26 :  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  104,  sec.  9 :  26  &  27  Vic.  c.  24  :  30  & 
31  Vic.  c.  45;  and  the  Letters-Patent  of  1865,  sees.  32  and  33), 
and  on  the  Mufassal  Courts  (12  &  13  Vic.  c.  96,  and  23  &  24 
Vic.  c.  88),  or  regulating  that  jurisdiction.  See  also  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (17  &  18  Vic.  c.  104,  sec.  267,  and  30  &  31  Vic.  c.  124, 
sec.  1 1)  as  to  offences  committed  by  masters,  seamen,  and  apprentices 
on  British  ships,  and  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  91,  sec.  21,  as  to  all  British 
subjects ; 

2.  The  Colonial  Courts  Act  (37  &  38  Vic.  c.  27),  sec.  3  ; 

3.  The  Slave-trade  Act  (39  &  40  Vic.  c.  46) ;  and 

^  As  defined  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
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4.  The  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878  (41  A:  42  Yio. 
c.  73)- 

Law    ap-       The  law  applicable  to  extra-territorial  offences  depends  on  the 
pUcable       Statute  or  Act  under  which  they  are  tried.     Thus  in  cases  coining 
territorial   luider  the  Slave-trade  Act,  the  Penal  Code,  sec.  4,  Act  XXI  of 
oflFencefl.      1879,  sec.  8,  or  Act  X  of  1882,  sec.  i8,  the  law  applicable  is  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.     But  in  cases  coming  within  the  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Courts  the  English  criminal  law  applies 
generally^.     There  is,  however,  a  distinction  in  cases  of  homicide, 
according  as  the  death  happened  on  land  or  at  sea.    When  any  one 
dies  in  India  of  a  stroke  etc.  inflicted  within  the  Admiralty  juris- 
diction, every  offence  committed  in  respect  of  such  case  may  be  dealt 
with  as  if  it  had  been  wholly  committed  in  India.     But  when  the 
death  occurs  at  sea,  or  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  then  *  such 
offence  shall  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  have  been  wholly 
committed  upon  the  sea*  (12  &  13  Vic.  c.  96,  sec.  3).    'In  the 
former  case,  apparently,'  says  Mr.  Mayne,  '  the  criminality  would 
be  tested  by  the  Penal  Code ;    in  the   latter  by  the  criminal 
law  of  England.'    Moreover,  as  to  the  punishment  following  on  con- 
viction, the  Colonial  Courts  Act  provides  that  when,  by  virtue  of 
any  existing  or  future  Act  of  Parliament,  any  person  is  tried  in  a 
British  Indian  Court  for  any  extra-territorial  offence,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  such  punishment  as  might  have  been  inflicted  upon  him  if 
the  offence  had  been  committed  within  British  India  and  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  to  no  .other  punishment ;  and  that  if 
the  offence  is  not  punishable  by  the  law  of  British  India,  the 
offender  shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  (other  than  death)  as 
seems  to  the  Court  most  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  punishment  to 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  in  case  he   had  been  tried  in 
England. 

Where  foreigners  have  committed  certain  crimes  outside  British 
India  and  are  arrested  within  British  India  they  may  be  delivered 
up  in  pursuance  of  an  international  compact  ^ 
Acts  saved.  Section  5  saves  3  &  4  Wm.  lY,  c.  85,  and  all  subsequent  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  India.  It  also  saves  the  Mutiny  Act'.  It 
saves,  lastly,  special  and  local  laws,  which  contain  criminal  enact- 
ments, and  of  which  the  principal  appear  in  the  following  lists : — 


Extradi- 
tion. 


*  7  Bom.  H.  C.  Cr.  Ca.  128 :  i  Ben. 
O.  Cr.  I :  Mayne,  P.  C.  (lath  ed.), 

*  See  the  Extradition  Acts,  33  &  34 
Vic  c.  52,  36  &  37  Vic.  c.  60  and  c. 


88,  8.  37,  and  the  Indian  Acts'XXI 
of  1879  a^d  rv:  of  1880. 

'  The  Army  Act,  188 1,  44  &  45 
Vic.  c.  58. 
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Special  Laws. 


AdmiiiiBtrator  General  (11  of  1874, 

sees.  12,  47,  61). 
ArniB  Act  (XI  of  1878). 
Articlea  of  War  (V  of  1869). 
Breach  of  Artificers'  Contracto  (Xm 

of  1859). 
Cantonments  (IQ  of  1880). 
Cattle-trespass  (I  of  1 871). 
Companies  (VI  of  1882,  sees.  22,  35, 

57,  66,  68,^69,  71,  76,  79,  80,  84, 

86,  161,  215,  217,  252). 
Contagions  Diseases  (XIV  of  1868). 
Coroners  (IV  of  1871,  X  of  1881). 
Criminia  Tribes  (XXVEI  of  1871, 

Vn  of  1876). 
Customs  (VIII  of  1878). 
Deserters  (10  ft  11  Vic.  c.  62,  sees.  9, 

10, 12-17  •  15  ^  i^  V*o-  C'  ^^  *  -^^ 

XI  of  1856). 
Dramatic    Performances    (XIX    of 

1876). 
Elephants  (VI  of  1879,  III  of  1883). 
Emigration  (XXI  of  1883). 
European   Vagrancy  (IX    of    1874, 

sees.  14,  19-29). 
Excise  on  Spirits  (XVI  of  1863). 
Explosives  (IV  of  1884). 
Extradition  (XXI  of    1879,   IV  of 

1880). 
Factories  (XV  of  1881). 
Female  Infants  (VIII  of  1870). 
Forfeiture  by   Mntineeils   (XXV  of 

-    1857)- 

Foreigners  (III  of  1864). 

Foreign  Jurisdiction  (XXI  of  1879). 

Foreign  Kecnaiting  (IV  of  1874). 

Forests  (VII  of  1878). 

Fugitive  Offenders  (44  &  45  Vic.  c. 

69). 
Income-tax  (II  of  1886,  sees.  34-3 7)* 
Indian  Marine  (47  &  48  Vic.  c.  38). 
Insane  Offenders  (14  &   15  Vic.  c. 

"Si). 
Insolvency  (11  ft  12  Vic.  c.  21,  sees. 

34*  50,  58,  69,  70;  XrVof  1882, 
-  sec.  359). 


Legal  Practitioners  (XVIII  of  1879). 
Majority  (IX  of  1875). 
Marriages  (III  and  XV  of  1872). 
Merchant  Seamen  (XIII  of  1876). 
Merchant  Shipping  (18  &  19  Vic.  0. 

91,  25  &  26  Vic  c.  63,  30  &  31 

Vic.  c.  124,  Acts  I  of  1859,  VII 

of  1880,  V  of  1883). 
Native  Passenger    Ships    (VIII    of 

1876). 
Obstrnctlons  in  Fairways  (XVE  of 

1881). 
Opium  (I  of  1878). 
Paper  Cnrrency  (XX  of  1882). 
Passengers  in  Ships  (16  &  17  Vic.  c. 

84,  Acts  Vni  of  1876,  XVII  of 

1883). 
Penal  Servitude  (XXIV  of  1855). 
Petroleum  (VIII  of  1881). 
Police  (V  of  1861). 
Ports  (Xn  of  1875,  XVn  of  1882). 
Post  Office  (XIV  of  1866). 
Prisoners  (V  of  1871,  IX  of  1882). 
PubUc  Servants  (XXXVII  of  1850). 
Quarantine  (I  of  1870). 
Railways  (IV  of  1879,  IV  of  1883). 
Reformatory  Schools  (V  of  1876). 
Registration   of  documents   (III  of 

1877). 
Salt  (XII  of  1882). 
Sardis  and  Puraos  (XXH  of  1867). 
Ship-Registry  (X  of  1841). 
Ships,  Destruction  of,  24  ft  25  Vic. 

c.  97,  sees.  43,  43,  56' 
Slave-Trade  (39  &  40  Vic.  c.  46). 
Soldiers'  Arms  (VII  of  1867). 
Stamps  (I  of  1879). 
State  Offences  (XI  of  1857). 
State  Prisoners  (III  of  1858). 
Steam- Vessels,  Inland  (VI  of  1884). 
Telegraph  (XHI  of  1885). 
Treasure  Trove  (VI  of  1878). 
Volunteer  Corps  (XX  of  1869). 
Weights  and  Measures   (XXXI  of 

i87iy. 


»  This  Act,  framed  by  General  Strachey,  has,  unfortunately,  not  yet  been 
brought  into  force  .by  the  Executive^ 
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Local  Laws. 
(a)  Madras  Prendeney, 


Boats  (IV  of  184a,  Mad.  Act  I  of 

•  1877). 

CanalB  and  Ferriee  (Mad.  Acts  I  of 

1870,  rV  of  1878). 
Coffee-Stealing  (Mad.  Act  VIH  of 

•  1878). 

Conservancy  (Mad.  Act  III  of  18  71). 
Embezzlement    by    public    servants 

(Mad.  Reg.  IX  of  1822). 
Emigration  (Mad.  Act  V  of  1866). 
Excise  (XIX  of  1852,  Mad.  Act  III 

of  1864). 
Forests  (Mad.  Act  V  of  1882). 
Hackney-Carriages  (Mad.  Act  HI  of 

1879).  ^ 
Local  Funds  (Mad.  Acts  IV  of  187 1, 

I  of  1878). 
Madras  Pier  (Mad.  Acts  V  of  1863, 

Vn  of  1871). 


Military  Cantonments  (Mad.  Act  I  of 

1866). 
Mopla  Ontrages  (XX  of  1859). 
Mnnicipalities  (Mad.  AcU  I  and  IV 

of  1884). 
Offensive  Weapons  in  Malabar  (XXIV 

of  1854). 
Petty  Thefts  (Mad.  Begs.  XI  of  1816, 

IVof  i8ai). 
PoUce  (XXIV  of  1859,  Mad.  Acts  V 

of  1865  "«^d  VIII  of  1867). 
Police  in  Ports  (Mad.  Act  I  of  1881). 
Begimental  necessaries  (Mad.  Beg. 

XIV  of  183a). 
Bivers-oonservancy  (Mad.  Acts  VI  of 

1884  and  II  of  1885). 
Salt  (Mad.  Acts  VI  of  1871, 11  and 

VI  of  1878, 1  and  IV  of  1882). 
Widow-bnming  (Mad.  Beg.  I  of  1 830) . 


(5)  Bombay  Presidency. 


Boilers,  Inspection  of  (Bom.  Act  V 

of  1873). 
Dxcise  (Bom.  Act  V  of  1878). 
Ferries  (Bom.  Acts  II  of  1868  and  11 

of  1878). 
Gambling  (Bom.  Act.  Ill  of  1866). 
Hackney  Carriages  (Bom.  Act.  VI  of 

1863). 
Inoculation  (Bom.  Acts  I  of  1877,  ^ 

of  1879). 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Bom.  Act  IV  of 
.  1862). 
Military   Cantonments    (Bom.    Act 

III  of  1867). 
Municipal  Acts  (Bom.  Acts  HE  of 


1872,  IVof  1878). 
Poisons  (Bom.  Act  VIH  of  1866). 
PoUce  (Bom.  Acta  VU  and  VIII  of 

1867, 1  of  1876). 
Sanitary  Begulation  (Bom.  Act  VI  of 

1867). 
Sind  Frontier  (Beg.  V  of  187a  ). 
Spirito  (Bom.  Beg.  XXI  of  1827). 
Steamers,  Survey  of  (!^om.  Acta  II  of 

1864,  and  IV  of  1873). 
Tramways,  KartKohi  (Bom.  Act  II  of 

1883). 
Vaccination  (Bom.  Act  I  of  1877,  IV 

of  1879). 


{e)  Lower  Provinces. 


Coolies,     Barjiling    and    Xurseong 

(Ben.  Act  V  of  1883). 
Cruelty  to   Animals  (Ben.  Act  I  of 

1869). 
Embfuikments      and     Watercourses 

(Ben.  Act  II  of  1882,  sees.  75-79). 
Excise  (Ben.  Acts  VII  of  1878,  I  of 

1883). 
Ferries  (Ben.  Act   I   of  1885,  sees. 

33-30). 
Frontier    Police,     Cbittagong    Hill 

Tracte  (Beg.  Ill  of  1881). 


Furnaces  (Ben.  Act  II  of  1863). 
Gambling  (Ben.  Act  II  of  1867). 
Hackney  Carriages  (Ben.  Act  V  gt 

1866). 
Howrah    Bridge    (Ben.  Act  IX    of 

1871). 
Inland  Emigration  (I  of  1882). 
Inoculation  (Ben.  Act  IV  of  1865). 
Irrigation  (Ben.  Act  III  of  1876). 
Jails  (Ben.  Act  II  of  1864). 
Jute-Warebouses  (Ben.   Act  IV  of 

1883,  sees.  10-15,  23,  26). 
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Municipalities    (Ben.    Act    III    of 

1884). 
Native  Officers  of  Courts  (Ben.  Beg. 

Ill  of  1827). 
Police  (Ben.  Acts  11  and  IV  of  1866, 

vn  of  1869). 

Ports  (Ben.  Act  III  of  1867). 
Begistering  births  and  deaths  (Ben. 
Act  rV  of  1873,  sees.  9,  10). 


Steamers,  Survey  of  (Ben.  Acts  V  of 

1863  and  I  of  1868). 
Steam-Boilers  (Ben.  Act  III  of  1879). 
ToUs  (m  Canals  (Ben.  Act  V  of  1864). 
Tramways  (Ben.  Act  III  of  1883, 

"«»•  29-35)- 
Widow-bnming  (Ben.  Beg.  XVII  of 

1839). 


(d)  North-Western  Provinces » 


Embezzlement  (Ben.  Beg.  XXXIII 

of  1803). 
Excise  (XXn  of  1881,  VI  of  1885). 
Ferries  (XVH  of  1878,  in  of  1886). 
Gambling  (in  of  1867). 
Inland  Emigration  (I  of  1883). 
Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879). 
Inoculation  (XXTV  of  1868). 
Irrigation  (VIII  of  1873). 
Mirzapur  Stone  Mahil  (V  of  1886). 


Municipalities  (XV  of  1873,  XV  of 

1883). 
Native  Officers  of  Court  (Ben.  Beg. 

Ill  of  1837). 
PoKce  (XVI  of  1854,  XVI  of  1873). 
Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870). 
Tolls  on  Ganges  (11  of  1867). 
Vaccination  (XHI  of  1880). 
Widow-burning  (Ben.  Reg.  XVII  of 

1839). 


{e)  Panjdb. 


Excise  (XXn  of  1881,  VI  of  1885). 
Ferries  (XVH  of  1878,  III  of  1886). 
Frontier  (Beg.  I  of  1873). 
Gambling  (III  of  1867). 
Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879). 
Hackney  Carriages  (XIV  of  1879). 
Irrigation  (Vni  of  1873). 


liahore  tramways  (I  of  1886). 
MunidpaUties  (XIII  of  1884). 
Murderous     Outrages     (XXIII     of 

1867,  continued  by  IX  of  1877). 
Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870). 
Vaccination  (XIII  of  1880). 


(/)  Oudh. 


Excise  (XXn  of  1881). 
Ferries  (XVH  of  1878,  HI  of  1886). 
GambUng  (III  of  1867). 
Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879). 
Hackney  Carriages  (XTV  of  1879). 


Inland  Emigration  (I  of  1883). 
Irrigation  (VIH  of  1873). 
Municipalities  (XV  of  1883). 
Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870). 
Vaccination  (XIII  of  1880). 


{g)  Central  Provinces, 


Excise  (XXTT  of  1881,  VI  of  1885). 
Ferries  (XVII  of  1878,  III  of  18S6). 
Gwnbling  (III  of  1867). 
Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879). 
Hackney  Carriages  (XTV  of  1879). 


Irrigation  (VTII  of  1873). 
Munidpalities  (XI  of  1873). 
Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870). 
Vaccination  (Xni  of  1880). 


{h)  Burma, 


Coast-Lights  (IX  of  1879). 
Embankments  (XIII  of  1877). 
Excise  (XXII  of  1881,  VI  of  1885). 
Ferris  (II  of  1873), 


Rsheries  (VII  of  1875). 
Forests  (XIX  of  1881). 
Gambling    (HI    of    1867,   XVI    of 
1884). 
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Glanden  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879).  Rangoon  Waterworki  (XIX  of  1884). 

Hackney  Carriages  (XIY  of  1879).  SteamboUen  (XYIII  of  i88a»  I  of 
Monicipalitiea  (XVU  of  1884).  1^85). 

Pegu  and  Sittang  Canal  (II  of  1881).  Steamers,  Sorrey  of  (XVI  of  1871). 

PriBons  (XXVI  of  1870).  Vaooination  (XUI  of  1880). 
Rangoon  Port  (XV  of  1879). 

(f)  Coorg. 

Excise  (XXTT  of  1881).  sees.  16  and  ai). 

Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879).  Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870,  11  of  1871). 

Hackney  Carriages  (XIV  of  1879).  Vaocinaiion  (XIII  of  1880). 
Land-Reyenoe  (Reg.  Ill    of    1880, 

(y)  Ajmer  and  Merwdra. 

Excise  (XXII  of  1881,  VI  of  1885).  Hackney  Carriages  (XIV  of  1879). 

Ferries  (XVH  of  1878,  III  of  1886).  Municipalities  (XV  of  1873). 

Forests  (Reg.  VI  of  1874).  Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870). 

Gambling  (III  of  1867).  Salt  (Reg.  I  of  1879). 

Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879).  Vaccination  (XUI  of  1880). 

(Jc)  Andaman  and  Niechar  Islands. 

Coast-Lights  (IX  of  1879).  Peace  and  Government  (Reg.  Ill  of 

1876,  Reg.  I  of  1884). 

(/)  Assam, 

Ferries  (XVIII  of  1878,  HI  of  1886).  Prisons  (XXVI  of  1870,  Reg.  H  of 
Frontier  Police  (Reg.  11  of  i88a).  1875). 

G^o  Hills  {Reg.  I  of  1882).  Rural  Police  (Reg.  I  of  1883,  sec.  ao) 

Glanders  and  Farcy  (XX  of  1879).  Vaccination  (XIII  of  1880). 

Hackney  Carriages  (XIV  of  1879).  Whipping  (Reg.  Ill  of  1875). 
Inland  Emigration  (I  of  1882). 

Though  an  offence  is  expressly  made  punishable  by  one  of  these 
special  or  local  laws,  it  will  also  be  punishable  under  the  Code,  if 
the  facts  show  that  it  is  an  offence  under  the  Code^  But  of 
course  a  person  cannot  be  punished  for  the  same  offence  twice, 
under  the  Code  and  also  under  a  special  or  local  law^. 

Chap. II.  Chapter  II,  'General  Explanations/  is  for  the  most  part  an 
elaborate  interpretation  clause,  but  begins  with  a  section  which 
should  properly  commence  or  end  Chapter  IV,  and  contains  four 
sections  (34,  35,  37,  38)  which,  as  they  relate  to  conspiracy, 
should  properly  be  placed  along  with  the  provisions  as  to  abet- 
ment and  concealment.  Sir  James  Stephen  suggests  that  the 
object  of  Chapter  II  is  to  prevent  captious  judges  from  wilfully 

^  6  Mad.  249,  and  see  Mayne,  P.  C.  17,  citing  Madras  Rulings,  1865,  on 
Act  X  of  1841,  sec.  5.  ■  5  N.  W.  P.  49. 
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misunderstanding  the  code  and  cunning  criminals  from  evading 
its  provisions. 

Of  the  definitions,  the  most  important  is  that  of  'ofifence/  which,  Defini- 
in  its  present  amended  form,  provides  for  a  large  number  of  cases  *^^^ 
omitted  by  the  Code  as  passed ;  but  still  is  defective  in  not 
declaring  that  in  certain  sections  (e.g.  216,  221,  224,  225) 
'offence'  shall  include  acts  or  omissions  punishable  by  the  law  of 
England.  Thus  if  a  British  sailor  committed  a  murder  on  the  high 
seas,  when  he  reached  Madras  a  public  servant  could  not  be 
charged  under  sec.  221  for  omitting  to  apprehend  him,  nor  could 
the  sailor  or  any  Mend  of  his  be  charged  under  sec.  224  or  sec.  225 
for  resisting  apprehension,  nor  could  he  be  charged  under  sec.  216 
for  escaping  from  custody,  nor  could  any  one  be  convicted  under 
that  section  for  harbouring  him  ^  The  definition  of  *  human  being ' 
dbould  exclude  a  child  not  wholly  bom ;  and  that  of  'animal,'  (sec. 
47,)  which,  according  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  includes  'an  angel, 
frogspawn,  and  perhaps  a  tree,'  should  run  thus :  '  The  word 
"animal"  does  not  include  a  human  being.'  Other  definitions  . 
not  contained  in  this  chapter,  are  those  of  'criminsd  force'  (sec. 
350),  'thug'  (sec.  310),  'abduction'  (sec.  362),  'aflEray'  (sec.  159), 
'aiding'  (sec.  107,  expl.  2),  'cheating'  (sec.  415),  'coin'  (sec.  230), 
etc.     Of  these  the  first  should  be  transferred  to  Chapter  11. 

Some  of  the  expressions  found  in  the  Code,  which  involve  moral 
considerations,  are  defined  with  exactness.  For  instance,  'wrongful 
gain'  (sec.  23),  and  'dishonestly'  (sec,  24).  But  'fraudulently' 
(sec.  25)  is  defined  imperfectly,  and  'corruptly'  (sees.  196,  198, 
200,  219,  220),  'deceitful'  (sec.  362),  'immoral'  (sees.  361,  372, 
373), ' maliciously ' (sees.  219,  220),  'malignantly'  (sees.  153,  270), 
'negligently'  (sees.  129,  223,  282,  284-289),  'negligent'  (sec.  304 
A),  'rash'  (secsw  279,  304  A),  'rashly'  (sees.  336-338),  and  'wan- 
tonly' (sec.  153),  are  not  defined  at  all.  '  Corruptly'  is  applied 
to  the  doing  of  acts  with  the  intent  of  gaining  some  advantage 
inconsistent  with  official  duty  or  the  rights  of  others.  '  Corruption  * 
includes  bribery,  but  is  more  comprehensive  *,  '  Malice,'  or  '  ma- 
liciously,' according  to  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  imports  not  only  that  a 
wish  for  the  harmful  effect  is  the  motive  for  the  act,  but  also  that 
the  harm  is  wished  for  its  own  sake^  '  Malignantly '  I  find  nowhere 
defined  :  in  sees.  153,  270  it  seems  to  imply  extreme  malice. 
'  Negligent '  and  '  negligently '  import  '  an  acting  without  con- 
sciousness that  an  illegal  or  mischievous  effect  will  follow  and 
without  such  attention  to  the  nature  or  probable  consequences  of 

*  Mayne,  P.  C.  199.  '  Livingston's  Works,  ed.  Chase,  II.  645. 

•  lie  Common  Law,  p.  52 :  compare  the  N.Y.  Penal  Code,  §  718  (3). 
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the  act  as  a  pmdent  man  ordinarily  bestows  in  acting  in  his  own 
concerns  ^J  '  Rash '  and  'rashly*  imply,  according  to  HoUoway  J., 
acting  with  the  consciousness  that  mischieyous  and  illegal  con- 
sequences may  follow,  but  with  the  hope  that  they  may  not,  and 
often  with  the  belief  that  the  actor  has  taken  sufficient  precautions 
to  prevent  their  happening. 

lllustra-  The  section  (27)  relating  to  possession  will  be  considered  infra, 

tionB.  -w^hen  we  come  to  deal  with  Theft. 

In  this  chapter  we  first  meet  with  the  illustrations  so  character- 
istic of  Indian  legislation.  Their  object  has  been  explained  in  the 
general  introduction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  make 
nothing  law  which  would  not  be  law  without  them ;  but  that  they 
rank  as  cases  decided,  by  the  highest  authority,  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enactment  in  which  they  occur*. 

Grounda  Chapter  IV,  entitled  *  Of  General  Exceptions,'  states  the  facts 

excluding   ^j^i^jii  negative  responsibility,  or  justify  acts  otherwise  criminal, 
ment.         and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  repeating  in  every  penal  clause 
a  considerable  number  of  limitations.     Most  of  these  '  exceptions ' 
Command   require  no  explanation  or   defence.     Sec.  79  excludes  responsi- 
of  the  State,  bility  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are,  or  who  justifiably  believe 
themselves  to  be,  acting  under  the  authority  of  law.     Sec.  80  deals 
Accident,    with  casus,  and  rests  on  the  theory  that  when  there  is  no  volun- 
tary connection  between  the  act  and  its  author  there  can  be  no 
responsibility.     It  would  cover  a  murder  or  grievous  hurt  com- 
mitted by  a  somnambulist,  or  that  of  a  mother  overlaying  her  child, 
provided  of  course  no  negligence  on  her  part  be  proved.     The 
Code  says  nothing  of  vis  major  Tvatwrote,     Here,  too,  there  would 
be  no  responsibility.     Sec.  81    seems  to   mean   that   where  A^ 
reasonably  believing  that  injury  to  either  j5  or  C  is  inevitable, 
honestly  does  that  which  he  thinks  will  cause  the  smallest  amount 
of  harm,  A  is  not  liable  for  the  harm  actually  caused.    Sees.  82-85 
Tender  age,  exclude   responsibility  in  the  case   of  children,  idiots,  lunatics, 
\g^*     ^  imbeciles,  monomaniacs,  and  intoxicated  persons  when  the  intoxi- 
cation is  produced  without  their  knowledge  or  against  their  will. 
This  rests  on  the  theory  that  the  subject  of  a  criminal  action 
must  not  only  be  capable  of  willing,  but  he  must  also   know 
what  he  is  doing  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of 
his   act.     But  sec.  86  is  a  rider  to  sec.  85,  and  declares  that 
where  an  act  is  not  an  offence  unless  *done  with  a  particular 

*  N.  Y.  Penal  Code,  §  718,  cl.  (i).  menta  of  Law,  3rd  ed.,  §§  326,  679 

Negligence  and    rashness    are   con-  et  seq. 

sidered  from  a  jurist's  point  of  view  *  i   Bom.  155,  per  West  J. ;  who 

by  Prof.  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  3rd  adds  that  every  authority  may  some- 

ed.,  pp.  93,  94,  and  Dr.  Markby,  Ele-  times  err. 
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knowledge  or  intent/  the  actor,  if  voluntarily  intoxicated,  shall  Intozica- 
be  deemed  to  have  had  ^  the  same  knowledge  as  he  would  have  ^^^* 
had^  if  he  had  been  sober.  This  section  should  be  redrawn  and 
transferred  to  the  Evidence  Act,  or  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Its  effect  is,  according  to  an  able  commentator  on  the  Penal  Code,  to 
declare  that,  where  from  a  given  state  of  facts  the  law  assumes 
a  particular  knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  necessary 
inference,  intoxication  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  defence  ;  but  that  where 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecution  to  make  out  specific  knowledge 
of  a  particular  fact,  and  the  circumstances  raise  no  necessary 
inference  of  that  knowledge,  then  evidence  of  intoxication  is  ad- 
missible^. The  section  is  extremely  obscure,  and  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Code  as  settled  by  Macaulay^.  To  me  it  seems 
intended  to  express  the  doctrine  of  R,  v.  Cruae  (8  C.  &  P.  546), 
which  is  thus  worded  by  Sir  James  Stephen  :  '  If  the  existence  of 
a  specific  intention  is  essential  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
fact  that  an  offender  was  drunk  when  he  did  the  act  which,  if 
coupled  with  that  intention,  would  constitute  such  crime,  should 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  jury  in  deciding  whether  he  had  that 
intention'.'     There  is  no  exception  in  favour  of  deaf-mutes. 


^  Mayne,  P.  C,  74.  Dr.  Markby 
{Elements  of  Law,  5rd  ed.  §  751) 
thinks  that  'a  druDken  man  who 
takes  a  counterfeit  coin,  which  he 
would  certainly  have  discovered  to 
be  counterfeit  if  he  had  been  sober, 
and  pays  it  away  without  discovering 
it,  might  under  this  provision  [sec.  86] 
be  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit 
coin  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit. 
But  this  result  seems  very  remark- 
able.' So  remarkable  that  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  the  legislature  can 
have  intended  it.  In  the  case  put 
by  Dr.  Markby,  evidence  that  the 
accused  was  drunk,  and  therefore  did 
not  and  could  not  examine  the  coin, 
ought  to  be,  and  I  think  would  be, 
admissible. 

'  His  provision  on  the  subject  was 
simply  this: — '68.  Nothing  is  an 
offence  which  a  person  does  in  con- 
sequence of  being,  at  the  time  of 
doing  it,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
provided  that  either  the  substance 
which  intoxicated  him  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  without  his  knowledge 
or  against  his  will,  or  that  he  was 
igtiorant  that  it  possessed  any  intoxi' 


eating  quality*  The  words  italicised 
meet  a  case  for  which  the  Code  as 
passed  does  not  expressly  provide. 
The  Code  P^nal  has  no  provision  on 
the  subject,  and  it  seems  from  a  note 
in  Gilbert's  edition  of  Sirey's  Codes 
Annot^s  (Paris,  1854,  P*  377)  ^^^ 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  does  not  admit 
that  intoxication  is  a  defence.  The 
Strafgesetzbuch,  §  51,  tries  to  deal  in 
three  lines  not  only  with  intoxication 
but  with  mental  unsoundness:  'A 
criminal  act  is  not  committed  if  tha 
actor  was  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
ijbewusstlosigkeif)  or  morbid  disturb- 
ance of  mental  iustivity  {Jcrankhafter 
storuhg  der  geistesthdtigJceit),  where- 
by his  free  volition  (seine  freie  toil' 
lensbestimmung)  was  excluded.' 

'  A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
3rd  ed.  p.  22.-  Compare  the  New 
Tork  Penal  Code,  as  amended  1882, 
^^^5t  §22:  'No  act  committed  by 
a  person  while  in  a  state  of  voluntary 
intoxication  shall  be  deemed  less 
criminal  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
in  such  condition.  But  whenever 
the  actual  existence  of  any  particular 
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CosBent.  The  meaniDg  and  the  gronnd  of  the  rules  contained  in  sees.  87,  88, 
89,  92,  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  consent,  may  not  be  obvious 
at  first  sight.  'We  conceive,'  said  the  Commissioners,  'the  general 
rule  to  be  that  nothing  ought  to  be  an  offence  by  reason  of  any 
harm  which  it  may  cause  to  a  person  of  ripe  age  who,  undeceived, 
has  given  a  free  and  intelligent  consent  to  suffer  that  harm  or 
to  take  the  risk  of  that  harm«  The  restrictions  by  which  the 
rule  is  limited  affect  only  cases  where  human  life^  is  concerned*. 
Both  the  general  rule  and  the  restrictions  may,  we  think,  be  easily 
vindicated.  .  .  . 

'  The  reason  on  which  the  general  rule  which  we  have  mentioned 
rests  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  men  of  mature  age 
and  sound  understanding  from  destroying  their  own  property,  their 
own  health,  their  own  comfort,  without  restraining  them  from  an 
infinite  number  of  salutary  or  innocent  actions.  It  is  by  no  means 
true  that  men  always  judge  rightly  of  their  own  interest.  But  it 
is  true,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  judge  better  of 
their  own  interest  than  any  lawgiver,  or  any  tribunal,  which  must 
necessarily  proceed  on  general  principles  and  which  cannot  have 
within  its  contemplation  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  and 
the  tempers  of  particular  individuals,  can  judge  for  them. .  •  . 

'  It  is  chiefly,  we  conceive,  for  this  reason  that  almost  all  Govern- 
ments have  thought  it  sufficient  to  restrain  men  from  harming 
others,  and  have  left  them  at  liberty  to  harm  themselves. 

*  But  though  in  general  we  would  not  punish  an  act  on  account 
of  any  harm  which  it  might  cause  to  a  person  who  had  consented 
to  suffer  that  harm,  we  think  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  that  the  case  in  which  death  is  intentionally  inflicted  is  an 
exception.  .  .  . 

'It  seems  to  us  clear,  therefore,  that  no  consent  ought  to  be  a 
justification  of  the  intentional  causing  of  death.  Whether  such 
intentional  causing  of  death  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  punished 
as  murder  is  a  distinct  question ;  and  will  be  considered  else- 
where.' 

The  next  point  which  the  Commissioners  consider  is  how  far 
consent  ought  to  be  a  justification  of  the  causing  of  death,  when 
that  causing  of  death  is,  in   their  nomenclature,  voluntary,  yet 

purpose,    motive,    or    intent    is    a  he  committed  the  act.' 

necessary  element    to    constitute  a  ^  Or  freedom?  compare  sec.  370. 

particular  species  or  degree  of  crime,  ^  According    to    German    jurists, 

the  jury  may  take  into  consideration  the  phrase  volenti  non  Jit  injuria 

the  fact  that  the  accused  was  intozi-  applies  only  to  the  narrow  circle  of 

cated  at  the  time  in  determining  the  goods   over  which  a  man  has  free 

purpose,  motive,  or  intent  with  which  power ;  Drage,  Criminal  Cade,  47. 
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not  intentional,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  person  who  caused  the  Consent, 
death  did  not  mean  to  cause  it^  but  knew  that  he  was  likely  to 
cause  it. 

'In  general/  they  say,  'we  have  made  no  fistinction  between 
cases  in  which  a  man  causes  an  efifect  designedly,  and  cases  in 
which  he  causes  it  with  a  knowledge  that  he  is  likely  to  cause  it. 
If,  for  example,  he  sets  fire  to  a  house  in  a  town  at  night,  ¥rith 
no  other  object  than  that  of  £Bu;ilitating  a  theft,  but  being  perfectly 
aware  that  he  is  likely  to  cause  people  to  be  burned  in  their  beds, 
and  thus  causes  the  loss  of  life,  we  punish  him  as  a  murderer  \ 
But  there  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction.  It  is  often  the  wisest 
thing  that  a  man  can  do  to  expose  his  life  to  great  hazard.  It  is 
often  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  him  to  do  what 
may  very  probably  cause  his  death.  He  may  labour  under  a  cruel 
and  wasting  malady  which  is  certain  to  shorten  his  life,  and  which 
renders  his  life,  while  it  lasts,  useless  to  others  and  a  torment  to 
himself.  Suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  he,  undeceived, 
gives  his  free  and  intelligent  consent  to  take  the  risk  of  an  opera- 
tion which  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  has  proved  &tal,  but 
which  is  the  only  method  by  which  his  disease  can  possibly  be 
eured,  and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  restore  him  to  health  and 
vigour.  We  do  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  punish 
the  surgeon  who  should  perform  the  operation,  though  by  per- 
forming it  he  might  cause  death,  not  intending  to  cause  death, 
but  kno¥ring  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause  it.  Again ;  if  a  person 
attacked  by  a  wild  beast  should  call  out  to  his  friends  to  fire, 
though  with  imminent  hazard  to  himself,  and  they  were  to  obey 
the  call,  we  do  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  punish 
them,  though  they  might  by  firing  cause  his  death,  and  though 
when  they  fired  they  knew  themselves  to  be  likely  to  cause  his 
death.' 

Sec.  88  therefore  declares  that  it  shall  be  no  ofifence  to  do  even 
what  the  doer  knows  to  be  likely  to  cause  death  if  the  sufferer, 
being  of  ripe  age,  has,  undeceived,  given  a  free  and  intelligent 
consent  to  stand  the  risk,  and  if  the  doer  did  not  intend  to  cause 
death,  but  on  the  contrary  intended  in  good  faith  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferer. 

The  casefi!  to  which  sees.  89  and  92  relate  bear  a  close  affinity  Consent  of 
to  those  which  have  just  been  considered.  guardian. 

^  i.  e.  nnder  the  Code  as  settled  by  culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to 
Macaulay .  Under  the  Code  as  passed,  murder,  unless  he  knew  death  to  be 
the  incendiary  seems  only  guilty  of      the  most  probable  result  of  his  act. 
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'A  lunatic  may  be  in  a  state  which  makes  it  proper  that  he  should 
be  put  into  a  strait  waistcoat.  A  child  may  meet  with  an  accident 
which  may  render  the  amputation  of  a  limb  necessary.  But  to  put 
a  strait  waistcoat  on  a  man  without  his  consent  is,  under  our  de- 
finition, to  commit  an  assault.  To  amputate  a  limb  is  by  our 
definition  voluntarily  to  cause  grieyous  hurt,  and,  as  sharp  instru- 
ments are  used,  is  a  very  highly  penal  ofifence.'  The  Code,  therefore, 
provides  by  sec.  89  that  the  consent  of  the  guardian  of  a  sufferer 
who  is  an  infant  or  who  is  of  unsound  mind  shall,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  the  effect  which  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  himself 
would  have,  if  the  sufferer  were  of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind. 

Sec.  90  deals  with  consent  given  under  fear  of  injury  or  mis- 
conception of  fact,  or  by  a  person  unable  to  understand  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  act  consented  to.  One  (perhaps  unin- 
tended) effect  of  this  section  is  that  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman  is  rape  (sec.  375)  if  her  consent  is  merely  physical. 
Compnl-  Sec.  94  treats  of  compulsion  by  threats  of  instant  death,  and 

"^^*  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  a  crime  is  an  act  determined  by 

the  will,  and  therefore  freedom  of  action  is  a  necessary  condition. 
Persons  committing  murder,  or  offences  against  the  State  punishable 
with  death,  and  under  certain  circumstances  a  dacoit,  are  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  this  section,  which  differs  from  the  English  law 
on  the  subject.  For  in  England  a  threat  either  of  instant  death 
or  of  grievous  bodily  harm  from  a  person  actually  present  at  the 
commission  of  an  offence  would  be  an  excuse  for  certain  kinds 
of  treason :  provided  (a)  that  the  person  under  compulsion  be- 
lieves that  such  threat  will  be  executed;  and  (6)  that  he  was 
not  a  party  to  any  association  or  conspiracy,  the  being  party  to 
which  rendered  him  subject  to  such  compulsion  ^  But  it  would 
not,  apparently,  be  an  excuse  for  committing  rape  or  arson.  When 
a  married  woman  commits  certain  crimes  in  her  husband's  presence, 
there  is  no  presumption,  in  British  India,  that  she  acted  under 
his  coercion.  So  under  the  New  York  Penal  Code,  §  24. 
Acts  Another  novel  but  useful  section  is  numbered  95,  and  declares 

T"ht*       *^^  *  nothing  is  an  offence  by  reason  that  it  causes  . . .  any  harm, 
harm.         if  that  harm  is  so  slight  that  no  person  of  ordinary  sense  and 
temper  would  complain  of  such  harm.' 

This,  say  the  Commissioners,  '  is  intended  to  provide  for  those 
cases  which,  though,  from  the  imperfections  of  language,  they  fall 
within  the  letter  of  the  penal  law,  are  yet  not  within  its  spirit, 
and  are  all  over  the  world  considered  by  the  public,  and  for  the 

*  Draft  Criminal  Code,  1879.  cl  4  (where  rape  \a  forgotten);  Crim.  Code 
(No.  a),  d.  468. 
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most  part  dealt  with  by  the  tribunals,  as  innocent.  As  our 
definitions  are  framed,  it  is  theft  to  dip  a  pen  into  another  man's 
ink,  mischief  to  crumble  one  of  his  wafers,  an  assault  to  coyer  him 
with  a  cloud  of  dust  by  riding  past  him,  hurt  to  incommode,  him 
by  pressing  against  him  in  getting  into  a  carriage.  There  are 
innumerable  acts  without  performing  which  men  cannot  live 
together  in  society,  acts  which  all  men  constantly  do  and  suffer  in 
turn,  and  which  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  and  suffer  in  turn, 
yet  which  differ  only  in  degree  from  crimes.  That  these  acta 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  crimes  is  evident;  and  we  think  it  is  &r 
better  expressly  to  except  them  from  the  penal  clauses  of  the  code 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  judges  to  except  them  in  practice.  For  if 
the  code  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  judges  can  except  these 
cases  only  by  resorting  to  one  of  two  practices  which  we  consider 
as  most  pernicious,  by  making  law,  or  by  wresting  the  language  of 
the  law  from  its  plain  meaning.'  In  England,  there  is  now  no 
statutory  law  on  the  subject^;  but  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2), 
cL  452,  proposes  to  empower  the  Courts  to  refrain  from  passing 
any  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  trivial  offence.  In  India,  where  a 
complaint  is  frivolous,  the  magistrate  may  direct  the  complainant 
to  pay  the  accused  compensation  not  exceeding  Bs.  50*. 

The  remaining  sections  of  Chapter  lY  except  from  the  opera-  Self- 
tion  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Code  large  classes  of  acts  done  in  defenoe. 
good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  unlaw^  aggressions. 
The  Code  here  defines  the  limits  of  the  right  of  private  defence 
{7Wthweh/r\  which  extends  to  all  offences  against  the  person  and 
to  such  offences  against  property  as  are,  or  probably  may  be, 
accompanied  by  force  as  distinguished  from  fraud '. 

*It  may,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *be  thought  that  we  have  allowed 
too  great  a  latitude  to  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  and  we  are  our- 
selves of  opinion  that  if  we  had  been  framing  laws  for  a  bold  and 
high-spirited  people,  accustomed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hand,  and  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  moderation  in  repelling  injury, 
it  would  have  been  fit  to  provide  additional  restrictions.  In  this 
country  the  danger  is  on  the  other  side.  The  people  are  too  little 
disposed  to  help  themselves.     The  patience  with  which  they  submit 

^  At  oominon  law,  a  man's  right  Hard.  301,  cited  by  Holland, '  Jmis- 

not  to  be  tonched,  pnshed,  or  struck  prudence,'  p.  144. 

in  a  rude  or  hostile  manner  is  not  '  Gr.  P.  Code,  sec.  350. 

interfered  with  by  one  who  is  pushing  '  In  the  domain  of  criminal  law 

his  way  gently  in  a  crowd,  or  who  this  right  extends  to  no  cases  not 

touches  his  neighbour  to  attract  his  expressly  defined  by  the  law  itself, 

attention,  or  gives  him  a  jocular  or  7  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  zzxv. 
friendly  blow,    WUlicms  v.   Jonei^ 

VOL.  I.  C 
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to  the  cruel  depredations  of  gang-robbers,  and  to  trespass  and 
mischief  committed  in  the  most  outrageous  manner  by  bands  of 
ruffians,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  discouraging,  symptoms  which  the  state  of  society  in 
India  presents  to  us.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are  desirous 
rather  to  rouse  and  encourage  a  manly  spirit  among  the  people 
than  to  multiply  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  evil  which  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  abuse  of  that  right  is  far  less  serious  than  the  evil 
which  would  arise  from  the  execution  of  one  person  for  over- 
stepping what  might  appear  to  the  Courts  to  be  the  exact  line 
of  moderation  in  resisting  a  body  of  dacoits.' 

The  Indian  Code  does  not  except  from  the  operation  of  its  penal 
clauses  acts  committed  in  good  faith  from  the  desire  of  self-preser- 
vation (nothgtand).  Here  it  agrees  with  the  English  law  as  laid 
down  in  the  Migvumate  case  ^.  But  where  a  man  to  save  his  own  life 
jumps  from  a  sinking  ship  into  an  overloaded  boat  and  thereby  causes 
the  death  of  others,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  is  not  punishable*. 

The  prelinunary  portion  of  the  Code  may  be  left  with  the 
remark  that  there  is  nothing  in  Indian  law  corresponding  with 
the  English  rule  that  the  civil  remedy  for  a  wrong  which  also 
amounts  to  a  felony  is  suspended  till  the  felon  has  been  convicted '; 

Pabt  II.    Of  Punishments. 

Chapter  IH  enumerates  the  six  kinds  of  punishment  (death, 
transportation,  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  fine)  to 
which  offenders  are  liable  under  the  Code  as  passed.  To  these 
a  seventh,  namely  whipping,  has  been  added  by  Act  VI  of  1 864, 
and  an  eighth  (detention  in  a  Reformatory)  by  Act  V  of  1 876,  which 
Act,  however,  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  many  parts  of  India. 
The  provisions  of  Act  XXVil  of  187 1  as  to  the  detention  of  criminal 
tribes  in  reformatory  settlements  apply  only  to  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  Oudh,  and  the  Panjdb.  Putting  under  recognizances  is 
regarded  by  the  Indian  Legislature  as  a  measure  of  prevention, 
not  as  a  punishment ;  the  provisions  as  to  this  matter  are  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Chap.  VIII. 
Death.  First  among  the  punishments  provided  for  offences  by  the  Penal 

Code  stands  Death.  It  is  employed  only  in  cases  where  either 
murder  or  the  highest  offence  against  the  State  has  been  committed. 
In  no  case  save  one  (sec.  303)  is  it  absolute,  but  the  Court  may 

*  E,  V.  Dudley,  14  Q.  B.  D.  273.  »  6  Suth.  Civ.  Ret  9 :  3  Mad.  6: 

Bat  see  the  Stra%efletzbnch,  $  54.  i  Bom.  H.  G.  a. 

'  M.  &  M.  71. 
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sentence  to  transportation  as  an  alternative.  When  a  woman 
sentenced  to  death  is  found  to  be  pregnant,  ezecuticm  is  post* 
poned,  and  the  High  Court  may  commute  the  sentence  to  trans* 
portation  for  life^:  Death  when  inflicted  is  simple  privation  of 
life  by  hanging  ',  and  the  body  is  usually  delivered  to  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  If  none  are  forthcoming  it  is  burnt 
or  buried,  according  to  his  religion  '. 

Where  any  offence  is  punishable  by  transportation,  the  trans-  Trftinpor- 
portation  as  a  rule  must  be  for  life.  tation. 

The  consideration  which  chiefly  determined  the  framers  of  the 
Code  to  retain  that  mode  of  punishment  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  of  India,  particularly  by  those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  with  peculiar  fear.  *  The  pain  which 
is  caused  by  punishment  is  unmixed  evil.  It  is  by  the  terror 
which  it  inspires  that  it  produces  good:  and  perhaps  no  punish- 
ment inspires  so  much  terror  in  proportion  to  the  actual  pain 
which  it  causes  as  the  punishment  of  transportation  in  this 
country.  Prolonged  imprisonment  may  be  more  painful  in  the 
actual  endurance:  but  it  is  not  so  much  dreaded  beforehand; 
nor  does  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  strike  either  the  oflender 
or  the  bystanders  with  so  much  horror  as  a  sentence  of  exile 
beyond  what  they  eall  the  Black  Water.  This  feeling,  we  believe, 
arises  chiefly  from  the  mystery  which  overhangs  the  fate  of  the 
transported  convict.  The  separation  resembles  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of  death.  The  criminal  is  taken  for  ever 
from  the  society  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  con- 
veyed by  means  of  which  the  Natives  have  but  an  indistinct  notion 
over  an  element  which  they  regard  with  extreme  awe,  to  a  distant 
country  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  from  which  he  is  never 
to  return.  It  is  natural  that  his  fate  should  impress  them  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  terror.  It  is  on  this  feeling  that  the  e£Glcacy  of 
the  punishment  depends,  and  this  feeling  would  be  greatly  weakened 
if  transported  convicts  should  frequently  return,  after  an  exile 
of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  to  the  scene  of  their  ofiences,  and  to 
the  society  of  their  former  friends.' 

The  sentence  does  not  specify  the  place  of  transportation  ^ 
which  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
directions  for  the  removal  of  each  convict  are  given  by  the  Local 
Grovemment,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  person  undergoing  a  previous 

^  Gr.  P.  G.  sec.  382.  sentenced  to  death  under  that  Act 

'  Ibid.  368.  may  be    disposed  of  as  the  judge 

«  Under  Act  XXIII  of  1 867,  sec.  8,  directs, 
the  bodies  of  Muhammadan  fanatics  *  Or.  P.  Code,  sec.  368. 
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sentence  of  transportation  \  Where  an  o£fender  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  the  Court  may  direct 
that,  instead  of  undergoing  his  sentence,  he  be  sent  to  a  reform- 
atory school,  and  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not. more  than  seven*. 

Unlawful  return  from  transportation  is  punishable  under  sec.  226. 

Section  56  provides  that  Europeans  and  Americans  punishable 
with  transportation  shall  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  instead 
of  transportation,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Act  XXIV  of  1855. 

Sentences  to  this  punishment  are  carried  out  in  such  prisomi 
within  British  India  as  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council  from 
time  to  time  directs;  and  he  may  grant  to  convicts  sentenced  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  licences  to  be  at  large  during  such  portion 
of  the  term  of  servitude  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  fit'* 
Breach  of  such  conditions  is  punishable  under  the  Penal  Code,  sec. 
227. 

Of  Imprisonment  there  are  two  grades — ^rigorous  imprisonment 
and  simple  imprisonment :  the  former  corresponds  with  the  English 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  the  latter  with  imprisonment 
without  hard  labour. 

Imprisonment  is  rigorous  in  the  case  of  the  offences  mentioned 
in  sections  194,  226,  364,  382,  392-396,  399-402,  412,  and  449. 
It  is  simple  in  the  case  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  sections  129, 
163,  165,  166,  168,  169,  172-180,  187,  228,  291,  309,  358, 
500-502,  509,  and  510.  It  is  simple,  also,  when  the  Court  im- 
poses it  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  (Act  VIII  of  1882,  sec.  3), 
or  for  failure  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace  (Act  X  of  1882, 
sec.  123).  In  all  other  cases  it  is  either  rigorous  or  simple,  or 
partiy  rigorous  and  partly  simple  (section  60)  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  And  whenever  the  Court  has  power  to  sentence  to 
rigorous  imprisonment,  it  may  order  that  the  offender  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  during  a  certain  portion  of  his  imprisonment 
(sees.  73,  74)*. 

In  all  cases  of  imprisonment  the  following  rules  apply : — 
(a)  The  term  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  on  which  the 
sentence  is  passed. 

(6)  The  law  neglects  fractions  of  a  day. 

(c)  A  calendar  month  expires  at  midnight  of  the  day  of  the  next 


*  Act  IX  of  1883. 

•  Act  V  of  1876,  sec.  7.  •  Court* 
here  meaxis  *  High  Court,*  <  Court  of 
SeBaion,'  'Magigtrate  of  the  First 
Class,*  and  in  the  Presidency  towns. 


'  Magistrate  of  Police  or  Presidency 
Magistrate.* 

'  Act  V  of  187 1,  sees.  31, 33. 

*  Compare  7  Will.  IV  &  i  Vic. 
c.  90,  sec.  5. 
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following  month  nnmerically  corresponding  with  the  day  from 
which  it  counts  as  having  commenced :  and  if  there  is  no  day  so 
corresponding,  then  at  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the  next  follow- 
ing month  ^. 

(d)  Except  in  the  cases  provided  for  hy  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  sees.  35,  396,  397,  the  imprisonment  should  commence  when 
sentence  is  passed. 

{e)  Except  in  case  of  an  appeal,  imprisonment  which  is  to 
commence  at  once  cannot  be  suspended'. 

(/)  The  period  during  which  a  sentence  may  be  suspended 
pending  appeal  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  term,  if 
the  appeal  is  rejected'. 

(g)  The  Local  Government,  or  (subject  to  its  control)  the 
Inspector-General  of  Jails,  may  order  any  person  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  to  be  removed  during  the  term  from  the  jail  in 
which  he  is  confined  to  any  other  jail  within  the  territories  subject 
to  the  same  Local  Government  ^  And  under  14  &  15  Vic.  c.  81 
prisoners  acquitted  or  not  tried  on  the  ground  of  insanity  may  be 
removed  from  India  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  to 
abide  Her  Majesty's  order  concerning  their  custody  *. 

Total  Forfeiture  of  Property  is  a  punishment  inflicted  only  on  Forfeitupe. 
persons  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  and  of  the 
high  political  offences  mentioned  in  sees.  121  and  122.  The  terri- 
torial possessions  of  such  persons  often  enable  them  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  to  make  head  against  the  Government ;  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  so  dangerous  a  power. 

Partial  Forfeiture  of  Property  may  be  inflicted  for  the  minor 
political  offences  mentioned  in  sees.  126  and  127,  and  for  the 
fraudulent  transfers  and  claims  mentioned  in  206  and  207. 

The  effect  of  section  62  is,  says  Mr,  Mayne*,  to  combine,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government"',  the  English  doctrines  of  forfeiture 
and  escheat.  But  forfeiture  under  the  Code  does  not  corrupt  the 
blood ;  the  Government  takes  nothing  which  the  offender  could 
not  have  assigned.  When  therefore  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  is 
passed  on  the  father  of  a  Hindu  undivided  family  subject  to  the 

^  Thus,   a  montli*8   impriBonment  *  Act  V  of  187 1,  sec  30. 

given  on  the   3iBt  January  would  '  See  also  the  Colonial  PriFonen 

count  from  midnight  on    the  50th  Bemoval  Act,   1884  (47  &  48  Vic. 

January  and  expire  at  midnight  of  c.  51). 

the  28th  February  or  (in  leap-year)  •  P.  C.  35. 

of  the  29th  February.  '  ai   &  2  a    Vic.  c.    106,   sec.  39. 

*  3  Ben.  App.  Cr.  50  (S.  C.  i  a  Suth.  The    Governor-General    in    Council 
Cr.  47).  may    grant    property    forfeited    or 

•  Mayne,  P.  C.  33.  escheated,  16  &  17  Vic.  c.  95,  sec.  27. 
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Mitiksliar&,  the  rights  of  his  sons  who  take  as  his  co-heirs  are 
not  affected.     How  this  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  impartible 
zamind^i  descending  always  to  the  eldest  son,  seems  doubtful  \ 
Forfeiture  under  sec.  62  must  be  adjudged  as  part  of  the  sentence. 
Fine.  The  sixth  class  of  punishment  to  which  an  offender  is  liable 

under  the  Code  is  Fine.     The  Courts  are  authorised  to  inflict 
it  in  every  case,  except   where    forfeiture    of   all   property  is 
•  necessarily  part  of  the  punishment.     This  punishment  is  open 

to  some  objections.  '  Death,  imprisonment,  transportation,  banish- 
ment, solitude,  compelled  labour,  are  not,  indeed,  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  all  men.  But  they  are  so  disagreeable  to  all  men 
that  the  legislature,  in  assigning  these  punishments  to  offences, 
may  safely  neglect  the  differences  produced  by  temper  and  situ- 
ation. With  fine  the  case  is  different.  In  imposing  a  fine  it  is 
always  necessary  to  have  as  much  regard  to  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  the  offender,  as  to  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the 
offence.  The  mulct  which  is  ruinous  to  a  labourer  is  easily  borne 
by  a  tradesman,  and  is  absolutely  unfelt  by  a  rich  zamindAr.' 

As  to  the  limiting  of  fines  the  Code  provides  (section  63),  in 
imitation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  where  no  sum  is  expressed 
to  which  a  fine  may  extend  the  amount  is  unlimited  but  shall 
not  be  excessive.  In  cases  which  are  not  very  heinous  the  Code 
limits  the  amount  of  fine  which  the  Courts  may  impose,  but  in 
serious  cases  the  amount  is  left  absolutely  to  their  discretion: 
misuse  of  this  discretion  may  be  remedied  by  appeal. 

When  more  offenders  than  one  are  fined,  the  Court  must  impose 
a  specific  fine  upon  each',  and  where  the  Code  provides  that  an 
offender  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  (infra,  p.  26)  the  sentence  must  inflict  some  period 
of  imprisonment,  if  only  a  momenta 

Fines  when  recovered  belong  to  the  (Government ;  but  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  sec.  545,  empowers  the  Court  imposing 
or  confirming  a  sentence  of  fine  to  order  the  fine  to  be  applied  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  prosecution  and  in  compensation  for 
the  injury  caused  by  the  offence. 

Sections  64  to  70  contain  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  default 
of  payment  for  a  fine.  The  Code  directs  that  at  the  time  of 
imposing  *&  fine  *  the  Court  shall  also  fix  a  certain  term  of  imprison- 
ment which  the  offender  shall  undergo  in  default  of  payment.     In 

*  The    Calcutta  High  Court   (13  see  Mr.  Mayne'a  remarkg,  P.  C.  36. 
Ben.  445,  460,  S.  C.  2a  Suth.  17,  31)  *  5  Mad.  H.  C,  Appendix  v. 

held  that  in  such  a  case  the  zamlndiir  '  i  Bom.  H.  C.  4,  34,  39  :  4  Mad. 

represented  the  whole  estate.    But  H.  C,  Appendix  xviii-xix. 
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fixing  this  term  the  Court  will  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  exceed 
a  certain  maximum,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  If  the  offence  be  one  which  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment as  well  as  fine,  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  defi^ult 
of  payment  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  longest  term  of 
imprisonment  fixed  by  the  Code  for  the  offence.  If  the  offence 
be  one  which,  by  the  Code,  is  punishable  only  with  fine,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  for  default  of  payment  will  in  no  case  exceed  seven 
days.'  But  this  imprisonment  is  not  taken  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
fine.  The  offender  cannot  be'  allowed  to  choose  whether  he  will 
suffer  in  his  person  or  in  his  property.  To  adopt  such  a  course 
would  be  to  exempt  from  the  punishment  of  fine  those  very  persons 
who  dislike  that  punishment  most,  and  who  the  apprehension  of 
a  fine  would  be  most  likely  to  restrain. 

The  imprisonment  which  an  offender  has  undergone  does  not 
release  him  from  the  pecuniary  obligation  under  which  he  lies. 
Sec.  70  provides  that  at  any  time  during  a  certain  limited  period 
the  fine  may,  be  levied  on  his  effects  by  distress,  and  if  the  fine 
is  paid  or  levied  while  he  is  imprisoned  for  default  of  payment 
the  imprisonment  immediately  terminates  (sec.  68),  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  fine  be  paid  during  the  imprisonment,  a  proportional  abate- 
ment of  the  imprisonment  takes  place. 

The  framers  of  the  Code  thought  it  unnecessary  to  place  in  the  Whipping, 
list  of  punishments  incapacitation  for  office,  dismissal  from  office  \ 
d^rading  public  exhibition ',  subjection  to  police-supervision,  and 
flogging.  In  1864,  however,  the  Indian  Legislature  decided  on 
adding  the  last-mentioned  punishment '.  The  objections  to  it  are 
obvious,  but  in  the  East  it  is  not  regarded  as  causing  such  indelible 
disgrace  as  it  causes  in  Western  countries.  The  offender  is  not 
exposed  to  the  contaminating  and  unhealthy  influences  of  an 
oriental  gaol,  his  wife  and  children  are  not  deprived  of  their  bread- 
winner, and  the  public  is  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  in 
prison.  It  is,  moreover,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarked,  the  most 
strongly  deterrent  of  known  punishments. 

Flogging  cannot  be  inflicted  on  females,  or  on  males  of  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  Code  of  Criminal'  Procedure 
(sees.  391-395)  contains  other  provisions  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  which  preclude  all  undue  severity. 

^  ThiB  may  be  inflicted  under  Act  XI  of  1816,  sec.  10.   See  6  Mad.  247  : 

XXXVII  of  1850  {for  regulating  5  Mad.  H.  C.  Kulings,  xzsiii. 

inquiries  into  the  behaviour  of  Fublic  '  There  ii  also  a  special  Regulation 

Servants),  sec.  22.  (Ill  of  1875)  as  to  whipping  in  the 

*  Confinement  in  the  village  stocks  Assam  Hill  Districts, 
may  be  inflicted  under  Madras  Beg. 
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The  punishment  of  detention  in  a  reformatory  school  is  inflicted 
only  on  boys  who,  being  at  tiie  time  under  the  age  of  i6  years, 
have  been  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment 
or  transportation.  The  provisions  in  force  on  this  subject  are 
contained  in  Act  V  of  1876. 

Where  several  offences  have  been  committed  by  one  person  be- 
fore he  has  been  punished  for  any  of  them,  they  are  said  to  'concur.* 
The  concurrence  of  several  criminal  acts  is  dealt  with  by  sec.  71 
of  the  Penal  Code  and  sec.  '35  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code. 
-Cumulative  punishments  are  dealt  with  by  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  sec.  35,  and  the  Penal  Code,  sec.  112.  There  is  no  provision 
as  to  the  commensurability  of  punishments,  and  the  only  provision 
as  to  relapse  is  that  contained  in  sec  75. 

Sees.  54  and  55  empower  the  Qovemment  of  India  or  the  local 
Government  to  commute  sentences  in  certain  cases  without  the 
consent  of  the  offender,  and  a  general  provision  as  to  commutation 
is  contained  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  sec.  402,  which 
provides  that  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council  or  the  Local 
Government  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  sentenced, 
commute  any  one  of  the  following  sentences  for  any  other  mentioned 
after  it :  death,  transportation,  penal  servitude,  rigorous  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  that  to  which  he  might  have  been 
sentenced,  simple  imprisonment  for  a  like  term,  fine.  It  is  ob- 
viously fit  that  the  GU)vemment  should  be  empowered  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  death  for  any  other  punishment  provided  by  the 
Penal  Code.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  commuting  perpetual  transportation  for  per- 
petual imprisonment.  '  Many  circumstances  of  which  the  executive 
authorities  ought  to  be  accurately  informed,  but  which  must  be 
often  unknown  to  the  ablest  judge,  may,  at  particular  times,  render 
it  highly  inconvenient  to  carry  a  sentence  of  transportation  into 
effect.  The  state  of  those  remote  provinces  of  the  empire  in 
which  convict  settlements  are  established,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  interest  of  those  provinces  may  be  affected  by  any  addition 
to  the  convict  population,  are  matters  which  lie  altogether  out 
of  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  by  which  those  sentences 
are  passed,  and  which  the  Government  only  is  competent  to 
decide.' 

As  the  Code  often  refers  to  classes  of  offences  according  to 
the  punishments  respectively  annexed  thereto,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  here  the  following  classified  list  of  punishments,  with  the 
numbers  of  the  sections  under  which  they  may,  or  must,  be 
inflicted : — 
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I.  Death 

(a)  may  be  inflicted :  Bees.  lai,  133,  194,  303,  303,  305,  307,  396. 
(h)  must  be  inflicted :  sec.  303  (murder  committed  by  a  life-convict). 

n.  Tbanspobtation 

(a)  for  life  may  be  inflicted:  sees.  75,  131,  121  A,  133, 135,  135  A,  128,  130, 
131,  133,  194,  323,  335,  336,  338,  355,  303,  304,  305.  307,  311,  313,  314, 

336,  329*  364,  37i>  37^>  377>  388»  389»  394»  395»  39^»  40o*  409>  4",  4i3» 
436,  438»  449»  459»  4^0,  467,  473,  474»  475,  477- 
(h)  for  life  most  be  inflicted:  sees.  336,  311. 

(c)  for  any  term  may  be  inflicted :  sec.  134  A. 

(d)  for  not  leas  than  seven  years  and  not  more  than  the  term  for  which  the 
offender  might  be  imprisoned  may  be  inflicted  :  sec.  59. 

m.  Penal  Sbevitudb 

most  be  inflicted  whenever  a  European  or  American  is  convicted  of  an  offence 
punishable  with  transportation  :  sec.  56. 

IV.  Impbisonment 

{a)  which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years :  sees.  115,  333,  393,  457,  458. 

(b)  which  may  extend  to  ten  years :  sees.  75,  119,  131  A,  133,  133, 128,  131, 
133, 194,  325,  333,  335,  338,  340,  351, 355,  304-307. 3i3-3i<5,  326-339. 331, 
333,  364,  366,  367,  371-373,  376,  377,  382, 386,  388,  389,  393, 394-396, 399, 
400,  409,  413,  413,  436-439»  449.  450,  454.  455,  459.  460,  467,  493,  495. 

(e)  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  and  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  years : 
sees.  397,  398  \ 

{d)  which  may  extend  to  seven  years  :  sees.  115,  118,  134-137,  134,  193,  195, 
201,  211,  313,  314,  316,  319-333,  335,  331,  334,  343-345,  347,  349,  256-360, 
aSi,  308,  313,  317,  335,  330,  363,  365.  369,  370,  380,  381,  387,  393,  401, 
403,  404,  407,  408,  430,  433,  435,  451,  453,  466,  468,  473-477,  494,  496, 
506. 

{e)  which  may  extend  to  five  years:  sees.  313,  339,  350,  353,439-433,  440, 

457,  497- 
(J^  which  may  extend  to  four  years  :  sec.  335. 

(g)  which  may  extend  to  three  years  :  sees.  117,  118,  134  A,  139,  133,  148, 

153,  163,    164,  167,    181,    193,  30I,    305,   312,  313,   314,  316,    318,    331,    222, 

335,  335  A,  333,  235,  237,  343,  246,  248,  252,  261,  263,  308,  313,  334,  333, 

344,  347,  348,  379»  384,  404.  406,  4",  4^4,  4^8,  419,  454,  45^,  462,  469, 
484,  485,  487. 
(h)  which  may  extend  to  two  years:  sees.  135,  136,  144,  145,  147,  158,  165, 

169,  170,  177,  189,  303,    304,  306-311,   315,  317,  331,  333,    334,  335,    335  A, 

229,  241,  254,  262,  270,  295,  304  A,  318,  338,  343,  345,  346,  353-356,  385, 
403,  421-424,  427,  428,  451,  453,  461,  465,  483,  498,  500-502,  504-507. 
(i)  which  may  extend  to  one  year  :  sees.  153, 163,  166,  168,  190,  264-367,396, 

297,  298,  309,  323,  342,  357,  374,  417. 434,  448,  482,  486, 489,  508,  509. 
(j)  which  may  extend  to  six  months:  sees.  138,  143,  151,  153,  158,  172-179, 

182,  183,  187,  188,  202,  225  B,  228,  269,  271-276,  279,  280,  283,  284-289, 

391,  294  A,  337. 
{k)  which  may  extend  to  three  months :  sees.  140,  171,  180,  186,  377,  393, 

293,  .294,  336,  353,  436,  447,  491. 

^  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  a  minimum  term  of  imprisonment  is 
prescribed. 
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(Z)  which  may  extend  to  one  month  :  feos.  1 60,  1 72- 176,  184,  185,  187,  188, 

334.  341.  358,  49«>>  493- 
(m)  which  may  extend  to  twenty-four  boon  :  166.  510. 

V.   FOBFEITUBK 

(a)  all  the  offender's  property  may  be  forfeited :  see.  6a. 

{b)  all  the  offender's  property  most  be  forfeited:  sees,  ui,  iaa« 

(c)  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  offender's  whole  estate  which  aoome  doriqg  his 
transportation  or  imprisonment  may  be  forfeited :  sec.  6a. 

(d)  specific  property  may  be  forfeited :  sees.  126,  137. 

(e)  specific  property  must  be  forfeited :  sec.  169. 

VI.  Fink 

(i)  the  only  punishment — (a)  unlimited:  sees.  155,  156. 

(h)  limited  to  Bs.  1000 :  sees.  154,  294  A. 

(c)  limited  to  Bs.  500:  sees.  137,  278. 

(d)  limited  to  Bs.  aoo :  sees.  383,  290. 

(2)  an  additional  punishment  unlimited:    sees.  115,   118,   123,  124,  126- 

•     134,    181,    193,   194,    201,    309,    211-214,  216,    221,  223,    335,    336,    331-335, 

237-240»  342-253,  355-359,  302,  304-307»  309»3"-3i4»  3i^>  325-331.333. 
344.  347>  348.  363-367,  369-373.  376,  377.  380-382.  386-389.  392-396, 
399-403,  404,  407-409.  4",  413.  420,  435-440,  449-460,466-469,472-477. 
484,  493-496. 

(3)  an  alternative  punishment,  the  amount  being  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  object  of  the  offence :  sec.  354. 

(4)  an  alternative  or  additional  punishment-^ 

(o)  unlimited:  sees.  116,  117, 124 A,  135,135,136,138,143-145,147,148, 

151-153.  157,   158,  162-170,  177,  189,  190,    301-308,  3IO-330,  332- 

335  A,  325  B,  339,  360-367,  369,  370,  371,  381,  391-398, 304,  304  A, 

308,  315.  317.  318.  324.  332,  343.  353-356.  374.  379.  384.  385,  403, 
406,411,414,417-419,  431-434,  426-434,  461,463,465,  483,483, 

485-487.  489.  497.  498,  500-503,  504-506,  £o8,  509,  511. 

(b)  limited  to  Rs.  2000 :  sec.  335. 

(c)  limited  to  Es.  1000:  sees.  173-179,  183,  183,  188,  338,  373-376,  379, 

280,  382,  284-289,  323,  338,  342,  357,  448. 
(rf)  limited  to  Rs.  500 :  sees.  140,  172-176,  180,  184,  186,  187,  277,  334, 

337.  341,  352.  447- 
(0)  limited  to  Bs.  250 :  sec.  336. 

(/)  limited  to  Bs.  200:  sees.  171,  185,  187,  188,  358,  491. 

(j)  limited  to  Bs.  100 :  sees  160,  490. 

{h)  limited  to  Bs.  10:  sec.  510. 

(t)  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  object  of  the  offence :  sees.  241,  492. 

Theories  of  The  framers  of  the  Code  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves 
^^?  *  much  about  the  rival  theories  of  punishment,  respecting  which 
German  jurists  and  philosophers  have  written  so  copiously.  The 
deterrent  theory  is  certainly  followed  in  the  section  about  trans- 
portation and  in  the  Whipping  Act;  the  reformatory  theory  in 
section  56,  which  incorporates  by  reference  the  Penal  Servitude 
Act ;  the  compensatory  in  the  sections  relating  to  fines  coupled 
with  the  provisions  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  section 
545.  The  penalties  of  foi^eiture  and  imprisonment  are  inflicted 
as  means  of  security. 
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I  Paet  III.    Offences  against  the  State  and  the  Public. 

This  diyi&don  of  the  Code  deals  with  offences  committed  directly 
against  the  State  or  community  generally.  It  comprises  eleven 
chapters,  which  deal  respectively  with  offences  relating  to  the 
following  suhjects : — ^the  State ;  the  Army  and  Navy ;  Public  Tran- 
quillity ;  Public  Servants  and  their  Lawful  Authority ;  Evidence 
and  Public  Justice; -Coin  and  Government  Stamps;  Weights  and 
Measures  ;  Beligious  Feeling ;  Public  Morality ;  Public  Health, 
Safety,  and  Decency. 

f  Chapter  YI  deals  with  offences  against  the  State.     It  provides  Offences 

for  waging  war  against  the  Crown  without  any  distinction  as  to  3^]?"* 
British  subjects  or  otherwise  (sec.  121);  for  conspiring  to  commit 
such  offence,  even  though  no  act  or  illegal  omission  has  taken  place 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  (sec.  121  A),  for  collecting  arms 
etc.  with  the  intention  of  committing  it,  and  for  concealing  with 

^  intent  to  facilitate  its  commission ;  and  it  makes  the  abetting  of 

hostilities  against  the  (Government  a  separate  offence,  insteftd  of 
leaving  it  to  the  operation  of  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  on  Abetment.  Those  rules  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
person  residing  in  British  India  who  should  abet  a  subject  of  the 

^  British  Government  in  waging  war  against  that  Government,  but 

they  would  not  reach  the  case  of  a  person  residing  in  British 
India  who  should  abet  the  waging  of  war  by  any  foreign  prince 
against  the  British  GU)vemment. 

The  framers  of  the  Code  agreed  with  the  great  body  of  legislators 

in  thinking  that,  though  in  general  a  person  who  has  been  a  party 

to  a  criminal  design  which  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  ought 

*   not  to  be  punished  so  severely  as  if  that  design  had  been  carried 

into  effect,  yet  an  exception  to  this  rule  must  be  made  with  respect 

,  to  high  offences  against  the  State  :  for  state-crimes,  and  especially 

the  most  heinous  and  formidable  state-crimes,  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  if  they  are  successfully  committed  the  criminal  is  almost 
always  secure  from  punishment.  'The  murderer  is  in  greater 
'danger  after  his  victim  is  despatched  than  before.  The  thief  is 
in  greater  danger  after  the  purse  is  taken  than  before.  But  the 
rebel  is  out  of  danger  as  soon  as  he  has  subverted  the  Government. 
As  the  penal  law  is  impotent  against  a  successful  rebel,  it  is 
consequently  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  strong  and  sharp 
against  the  first  beginnings  of  rebellion,  against  treasonable  designs 
which  have  been  caiTied  no  further  than  plots  and  preparations.' 
They  therefore  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  leave  such  plots  and 
preparations  to  the  ordinary  law  of  abetment. 
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Sees.  125,  126,  127  provide  against  acts  tending  to  interrnpt  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  State  with  other  Asiatic  powers.  In  con- 
nection with  these  provisions  are  the  English  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  (33  &  34  Vic.  c.  90),  and  the  Indian  Foreign  Recruiting  Act, 
IV  of  1874.  The  Code  has  no  provision  against  compassing  the 
death  of  foreign  sovereigns. 

Sec.  129  punishes  negligence  (euijHi)  as  to  the  custody  of  State* 
prisoners^  or  prisoners  of  war,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
official  misdemeanour. 

The  Code  contains  no  provision  like  §  329  of  the  Cerman 
Strafgesetzbuch,  for  punishing  persons  failing  to  perform  contracts 
entered  into  in  time  of  war  or  need,  for  delivery  to  Government 
authorities  of  provisions,  means  of  transport,  etc.  Nor  is  there 
any  penalty  for  breach  of  official  secrets,  though  the  desirability  of 
such  a  penalty  has  been  felt  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department^  Nor  does  it  provide  against  unauthorised 
borrowing  from,  or  lending  to,  Native  States,  which  is  made  a 
misdemeanour  by  37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  142,  sec.  28. 

Chapter  VII  is  entitled  '  Of  Offences  relating  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,'  and  the  bulk  of  it  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
who,  not  being  military,  abet  military  crimes. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person  who,  not  being  himself  subject  to 
military  law,  instigates  or  assists  those  who  are  subject  to  military 
law  to  commit  gross  breaches  of  discipline,  is  a  proper  subject  of 
punishment.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  punishment  of  such 
a  person  should  be  fixed  according  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
general  law  of  abetment  is  framed.  That  law  declares  (section 
109)  that  whoever  abets  any  offence  shall  be  punished  with  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  offence ;  but  the  military  penal  law 
is  and  must  be  far  more  severe  than  that  under  which  the  body 
of  the  people  live,  and  the  extension  of  such  severity  to  persons 
not  of  the  military  profession  would  be  unwarrantable. 

The  part  of  this  chapter  which  relates  to  civilians  who  abet 

military  crimes  should  be  placed  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 

Code  relating  to  abetment,  and  sec.  140  (as  to  civilians  wearing  a 

soldier's  garb)  should  be  placed  with  the  other  sections  relating  to 

personation,  viz.  170,  171,  205,  and  229. 

Public  Chapter  VIII,  entitled  '  Of  Offences  against  the  Public  Tran- 

tran-  quillity,'  provides  for  the  punishment  of  unlawful  assemblies  of 

quiUity. 

^  See  Ben.  Reg.  Ill  of  181 8,  Mad.  '  The  German  rale  on  this  subject  is 

Beg.  II  of  1819,  and  Bom.  Keg.  XX Y  contained  in  §  353  of  the  StrafgesetZ" 

of  1827,  amended  by  Acts  XXXIV  buch. 
of  1850  and  III  of  1858.. 
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persons  who,  whether  they  assemble  tnniidtaously  or  otherwise, 
have  a  common  unlawful  purpose,  the  execution  of  which  will 
disturb  public  order  and  excite  alarm. 

Chapter  IX  is  entitled  *  Of  Offences  by  or  relating  to  Public  P^blio 
Servants.'  These  offences  naturally  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Code,  as  the  official  body  in  India  occupies  a  position  and  is  charged 
with  functions  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  which  belong 
to  any  other  body  of  officials  in  the  world,  with,  possibly,  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia^.  Chapter  IX  deals  with  two  classes  of  offences, 
of  which  one  can  be  committed  by  public  servants  alone,  and  the 
other  comprises  offences  which  relate  to  public  servants,  though 
they  are  not  committed  by  them.  The  offences  which  are  common 
between  public  servants  and  other  members  of  the  community  are 
left  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Code.  If  a  public  servant 
embezzles  public  money,  he  is  left  to  the  ordinary  law  of  criminal 
breach  of  trust.  If  he  falsely  pretends  to  have  disbursed  money 
for  the  public,  and  by  this  deception  induces  the  Government  to 
allow  it  in  his  accounts,  he  is  left  to  the  ordinary  law  of  cheating. 
If  he  produces  forged  vouchers  to  back  his  statement,  he  is  left  to 
the  ordinary  law  of  forgery.  There  is  no  reason  for  punishing 
these  offences  more  severely,  when  the  Government  suffers  by  them, 
than  when  private  people  suffer. 

The  fact  that  the  transgression  of  a  public  servant  may  always 
be  punished  by  dismissal  from  the  public  service,  explains  the 
comparative  leniency  of  some  of  the  punishments  provided  by  this 
chapter  and  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  certain  mal-practices. 
It  will  be  seen  that  sec.  161  punishes  the  corruption  of  public 
servants  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years, 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both.  The  amount  of  fine  is  unlimited,  and 
this  punishment  enables  the  judges  in  cases  of  this  description  to 
compel  the  delinquent  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Other  offences  by  public  servants  are  provided  for  by  sees.  2 1 7-223  ; 
and  under  33  Geo.  Ill,  c  52,  sec.  62,  the  demanding  or  receiving 
gifts  by  British  officials  in  India  is  a  misdemeanour,  and  the 
offender  forfeits  the  gift  or  its  value  \ 

The  giving  of  a  bribe  to  a  public  servant  is  punishable  as 
an  abetment  under  the  Code,  sec.  116.  The  comparative 
leniency  of  the  punishment  provided  for  this  offence  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  India  the  receiver  of  the  bribe  is  almost  always 

*  Stephen,  Hist.  0.  L.,  iii.  308.  provision  against  the  acceptance  of 

'  See   I   Strange,  Notes  of  Gases  gratuities     by    Governors  -  Grenera!, 

(Madras  1816),  aoa.    In  3  &  4  Wm.  Governors,  and  members  of  Council. 

IV,  c  85,  sec.  76,  there  is  a  special 
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the  tempter  and  that  the  giver  of  the  bribe  is  really  acting  in 
self-defence. 

If  the  Gk>vemor-(}eneral  or  any  other  Indian  official  wilfully  dis- 
obeys the  orders  of  the  home-anthority  he  commits  a  misdemeanour  ^ 
And  any  British  subject  resident  in  India  who  is  party  to  a  corrupt 
bargain  for  giving  up  or  obtaining  employment  under  Government 
is  guilty  of  the  same  offence  ^ 

Chapter  X  deals  with  contempts  of  the  lawful  authority  of 
public  servants.  Under  sec.  177  may  be  punished  the  giving  false 
information  (not  omission  to  give  true  information)  as  to  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  similar  matters.  The  only  provision  in  this 
chapter  which  requires  explanation  is  that  contained  in  section 
188.  The  Penal  Code  provides  laws  against  acts  which  ought  to  be 
repressed  at  all  times  and  places  or  at  times  and  places  which  the 
'  legislature  can  define ;  but  there  are  acts  which  at  one  time  and 
place  are  perfectly  innocent  and  which  at  another  time  or  place 
are  proper  subjects  of  punishment ;  nor  is  it  always  possible  for  the 
legislature  to  say  at  what  time  or  at  what  place  such  acts  ought 
to  be  punishable.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  therefore 
empowers  the  local  authorities  to  forbid  acts  which  these  authorities 
consider  as  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  health,  safety,  or 
convenience;  and  the  Penal  Code,  section  188,  makes  it  an  offence 
in  a  person  to  do  anything  which  he  knows  to  be  so  forbidden 
and  which  may  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  health,  safety,  or 
convenience. 
Evidenoe  Chapter  XI  deals  with  offences  against  public  justice,  including 
J^  ti  *^®  offences  of  giving  and  of  fabricating  false  evidence.     The  Code 

treats  the  giving  and  the  fabricating  of  false  evidence  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  marks  the  grades  of  those  offences  on  the  principle 
that  the  law  ought  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  kind  of  false 
evidence  which  produces  great  evils  and  the  kind  of  false  evidence 
which  produces  comparatively  slight  evils.     As  plaints  and  written 
statements  are  verified  by  the  civil  suitors  who  present  them,  the 
.     Code  renders  punishable  the  deliberate  assertion  of  falsehoods  in 
pleadings — which,  when  the  Code  was  framed,  was  practised  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  the  Presidency  Towns. 
Coin  and         Chapter  XII  deals  with  offences  relating  to  Coin  and  Govem- 
^'      ment  Stamps.     The  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  punished  more  severely  than  the  counterfeiting  of 
foreign  coin.     This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  Governments,  but  is  peculiarly  advisable  under  the 

*  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53,  sec.  65  ;  3  &  4  '33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  53,  sec.  66,  and 

Wm.  IV,  c.  85,  sec.  80.  see  49  Geo.  m,  c.  126. 
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preBent  circumstances  of  India.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Qaeen's  currency  may  supersede  the  numerous  coinages  which  are 
issued  from  a  crowd  of  mints  in  the  dominions  of  the  petty  princes 
of  India.  This  object  is  in  some  degree  promoted  by  the  Code  ^. 
That  coinage  the  purity  of  which  is  guarded  by  the  most  rigorous 
penalties  is  likely  to  be  the  purest,  and  the  coinage  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  purest  will  be  the  most  readily  taken  in  the  course  of  business. 

Section  235  punishes  the  possession  of  implements  necessary  for 
coining  as  a  deUctum  stU  generis.  The  offence  is  such  a  serious 
one  when  consummated  that  the  legislator  is  justified  in  departing 
from  the  general  rule  and  punishing  it  in  the  preparatory  stage'. 

The  distinction  made  in  sections  240,  241  between  two  different 
classes  of  utterers  is  also  marked  in  the  French  Code  P^nal,  and  is 
obviously  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice. 

'  An  utterer  by  profession,  an  utterer  who  is  the  agent  employed^ 
by  the  coiner  to  bring  counterfeit  coin  into  circulation,  is  guilty 
of  a  very  high  offence.     Such  an  utterer  stands  to  the  coiner  in  a 
relation  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  a  habitual  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  stands  to  a  thief.     He  makes  coining  a  far  less 
perilous,  and  a  far  more  lucrative  pursuit  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.     He  passes  his  life  in  the  systematic  violation  of  the  law,  and 
in  the  systematic  practice  of  fr«ud  in  one  of  its  most  pernicious 
forms.     He  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous,  and  is  Ukely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  depraved  of  criminals.    But  a  casual  utterer,  an  utterer 
who  is  not  an  agent  for  bringing  counterfeit  coin  into  circulation, 
but  who,  having  heedlessly  received  a  bad  rupee  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  takes  advantage  of  the  heedlessness  of  the  next  person 
with  whom  he  deals  to  pay  that  bad  rupee  away,  is  an  offender  of 
a  very  different  class.     He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  dishonest  act, 
but  of  one  of  the  most  venial  of  dishonest  acts.     It  is  an  act  which 
proceeds,  not  from  greediness  for  unlawful  gain,  but  from  a  wish  to 
avoid,  by  unlawful  means  it  is  true,  what  to  a  poor  man  may  be  a 
severe  loss.     It  is  an  act  which  has  no  tendency  to  facilitate  or 
encourage  the  operations  of  the  coiner.     It  is  an  occasional  act,  an 
act  which  does  not  imply  that  the  person  who  commits  it  is  a. 
person  of  lawless  habits.     We  think,  therefore,  that  the  offence  of 
a  casual  utterer  is  perhaps  the  least  heinous  of  all  the  offences 
into  which  fraud  enters.* 

Sees.  255-263  deal  with  offences  relating  to  Government  stamps.  Stanjps. 

^  See  also  the  Native  Coinage  Act  step  towards  a  pure  and  imiform  cur-                 ^^., 

(IX  of  1876),  which  authcfrises  the  rency. 

Native  States  to  send  metal  to  any  ^  Drage,  The  Criminal  Code  of  the 

mint  in  British  India  to  be  made  into  German  Empire^  120. 
coin  under  that  Act,  and  which  is  a 
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Other  penal  provisioiiB  intended  to  protect  the  stamp-reyenne  will 
be  found  in  Act  I  of  1879,  sees.  61-68,  and  in  the  Madras  Rega« 
lation  V  of  1831. 

Weights.  Chapter  XIII  deals  with  offences  relating  to  weights  and 
measnres  which  are  'false/  that  is  which  differ  from  those  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  agreed  upon  and  are  substituted,  or  intended 
to  be  substituted,  with  intent  to  defraud,  for  the  weights  and 
measures  agreed  upon. 

Keligion.  Chapter  XY  deals  with  offences  relating  to  Religious  Feeling. 
The  principle  on  which  it  has  been  framed  is  this,  that  every  man 
should  be  suffered  to  profess  his  own  religion  and  that  no  man  should 
be  suffered  to  insult  the  religion  of  another.  Most  of  the  offences 
mentioned  are  in  the  nature  of  wanton  insults  to  existing  creeds. 
The  Code  provides  a  punishment  of  great  severity  (sec.  295)  for 
'the  intentional  destroying  or  defiling  of  places  of  worship,  or  jof 
objects  held  sacred  by  any  class  of  persons.  No  offence  in  the 
whole  Code  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  tumult,  to  sanguinary  outrage, 
and  even  to  armed  insurrection.  The  slaughter  of  a  cow  in  a 
sacred  place  at  Benares  in  1809  caused  violent  tumult  attended 
with  considerable  loss  of  life.  The  pollution  of  a  mosque  at  Ban- 
galore was  attended  with  consequences  still  more  lamentable. 

This  chapter  also  contains  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
assemblies  held  for  religious  worship. 

In  drafting  section  298  (as  to  uttering  words  with  deliberate 
intent  to  wound  religious  feelings)  the  framers  of  the  Code  had  two 
objects  in  view.  *  We  wish,'  they  said,  *  to  allow  all  fair  latitude  to 
religious  discussion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  professors 
of  any  religion  from  offering,  under  the  pretext  of  such  discussion, 
intentional  insults  to  what  is  held  sacred  by  others.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  any  person  can  be  justified  in  wounding  with  deliberate 
intention  the  religious  feelings  of  his  neighbours  by  words,  gesture, 
or  exhibitions.  A  warm  expression  dropped  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, or  an  argument  urged  by  a  person  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting and  annoying  the  professors  of  a  different  creed,  but  in  good 
faith  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own,  will  not  fall  under  the 
definition  contained  in  this  clause.'  The  section  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  show  more  clearly  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
wanton  insults. 

Sec.  297  punishes  trespass  on  a  place  of  sepulture  with  intent 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  person.  The  same  section  punishes 
interruption  of  funeral  ceremonies  and  insults  offered  to  corpses. 
But  there  is  no  special  provision  for  body-snatching  or  the  stealing 
of  objects  belonging  to  a  grave. 
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This  chapter  as  originally  framed  contained  clauses  rendering  Caste. 
punishable  the  intentional  depriving  a  Hindn  of  his  caste  by  assault 
or  by  deception;  they  were,  however,  afterwards  struck  out,  pre- 
sumably because  the  remedy  by  civil  suit  is  sufficient.  The  prac- 
tice of  excommunicating  Hindu  widows  who  remarry,  and  their 
husbands  aod  relations,  is  not  an  o£Fence,  though  it  goes  far  to 
nullify  Act  XV  of  1856,  and  is,  moreover,  at  variance  with  many 
sacred  texts  ^. 

Chapter  XIY  purports  to  provide  penalties  for  'offences  affecting  NmianoeB. 
the  public  health,  safety,  convenience,  decency  and  morals/  It  be- 
gins (sec.  268)  with  a  definition  of  'public  nuisance,'  which  is  followed 
by  a  declarati  on  that  a  '  common  nuisance  *  is  not  excused  on  the 
ground  that  it  causes  some  convenience  or  advantage.  By  '  com- 
mon '  doubtless '  public '  is  meant.  The  punishments  for  committing 
public  nuisances  not  specially  provided  for,  and  for  continuing  such 
nuisances  after  they  have  been  prohibited  by  competent  authority, 
are  contained  in  sees.  290,  291,  which  ought  to  come  immediately 
after  sec.  268.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nuisances  punishable 
under  the  Code  may  still  be  the  subject  of  civil  suit,  before  or 
without  prosecution*,  and  that  no  length  of  time  can  justify  a 
nuisance.  The  other  sections  of  this  chapter  provide  penalties  Public 
for  spreading  infectious  disease,  which  are  extended  to  two  years'  *^®**tiu 
imprisonment  if  the  act  is  done  'malignantly';'  for  disobeying 
quarantine  rules ;  for  adulterating,  food,  drink,  and  drugs  (there  is 
no  provision,  as  there  is  in  the  German  Code,  §  324,  for  poisoning 
other  substances,  such  as  clothes  .and  carpets);  for  selling  noxious 
food  and  adulterated  drugs  (sees.  273,  275);  for  fouling  the  water 
of  public  springs  or  tanks,  and  for  making  the  atmosphere  noxious 
to  health.  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Code  relating  to  the 
public  health.  They  are  supplemented  by  the  local  laws  as  to  in- 
oculation and  vaccination.  Every  one  has  a  right  that  his  personal  * 
safety  shall  not  be  infringed  by  the  negh'gent  exercise  of  another's 
rights,  or  what  appear  to  be  such.  Sees.  279-289  accordingly  Public 
safeguard  the  public  safety  by  punishiDg  mere  carelessness,  irre-  safety, 
spectively  of  its  results.  Where  the  rashness  or  negligence  causes 
hurt,  it  is  punishable  under  sec.  337  or  338 :  where  it  causes 
death  it  is  punishable  under  sec.  300  or  304  A.  Sec.  287  (as  to 
machinery)  goes  far  beyond  any  provisions  in  the  English  or 
Indian  Factory  Acts  (41  Vic.  c.  16:    Act  XV  of  1882).     Sees. 

^  See  the  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  310)  that  in  England  this  would  not 

1883,  p.  80,  note  3.  be  punishable  at  all,  and  would  not 

*  I  Bom.  H.  C.  3.  afford  ground  even  for  a  civil  action. 
'  Sir   James    Stephen    says   (III. 
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Public*       292-294  deal  with  offences  againet  public  decency  and  morals, 

decency      ^^^^  ^^  gelling  etc.  obscene  books,  and  singing  obscene  songs.     And 

XJimatiiral  section  377,  which  is  wrongly  placed  in  Chapter  XVII,  relates  to 

OrimeB.       an  odious  class  of  offences  respecting  which  it  is  desirable  that 

as  little   as  possible  should   be  said '.      Special   legislation    was 

directed  by  Act  XXVII  of  1871  against  the  professional  pathics 

of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  Oudh  and  the  PanjAb. 

Iiotteriefl,        The  provision  relating  to  public  lotteries  (sec.  394  A)  may  per- 

^*™lt*"to    ^*P®  ^  regarded  as  relating  to  public  murals.     "When  the  Code  is 

animaJB.      revised,  sections  relating  to  public  gambling  and  to  cruelty  to 

animals,  which  not  only  offends  humane  individuals,  but  brutalises 

the   public   generally,   should   be  here  inserted — the   local   laws 

which    deal   with  these  subjects  being  repealed.     There   are  no 

sections  expressly  relating  to  public  '  convenience.' 

Offences  Chapter   XX  deals  with  bigamy,  adultery,  and   other  offences 

relating  to  ygi^ting  to  Marriage.     It  is  framed  on  principles  somewhat  different 

from  those  of  the  English  law  on  the  same  subject. 

Sec.  498  punishes  the  offence  committed  when  a  man  either 
married  or  unmarried  induces  a  woman  to  become,  as  she  thinks, 
his  wife,  but  in  reality  his  concubine.  The  form  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  depends  on  the  race  or  religion  to  which  the  persons 
entering  into  the  marriage  belong.  When  races  are  mixed  as  in 
India,  and  religion  may  be  changed  or  dissembled,  this  offence  may 
be  committed  by  a  person  falsely  causing  a  woman  to  believe  that 
he  is  of  the  same  race  or  creed  as  herself  and  thus  inducing  her  to 
contract  a  marriage,  in  reality  unlawful,  but  which  according  to 
the  law  under  which  she  lives,  is  valid. 

There  is  no  corresponding  provision  for  punishing  a  woman  who 
deceives  a  man  into  contracting  with  her  a  marriage  which  she 
•  knows  to  be  invalid.'  For  this  offence  the  framers  of  the  Code 
proposed  a  punishment  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  much  less 
severe  than  that  provided  for  a  similar  deception  practised  by  a 
man  on  a  woman.  Their  clause  (467)  dealing  with  this  subject  was*, 
i  know  not  why,  omitted  when  their  draft  was  revised  and  enacted. 
Bigamy.  Sec.  494  provides  a  punishment  for  the  offence  known  to  the 

English  law  as  bigamy,  and  sec.  495  enhances  the  punishment 
when  the  offence  is  aggravated  by  concealment  of  the  fact  of  the 
former  marriage.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  married  man,  who  by  passing  himself  off  as 
unmarried  induces  a  modest  woman  to  become  as  she  thinks  his 

^  It  does  not  proTide  for  the  last  27),  translated  by  Darmesteter,  even 

offence  mentioned  in  the  N.  Y.  Penal  when  it  is  committed  between  two 

Code,  §  303 ;  nor  for  that  mentioned  men,  as  seems  to  be  contemplated  by 

in  the  Zendavesta  {Vendiddd,  VIII.  48  &  49  Vic.  c.  69,  s.  ii. 
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wife  but  in  reality  his  concubine,  and  the  case  of  a  married  man 
who  candidly  owns  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  that  he 
is  already  married,  bat  at  her  request  goes  through  the  form  of 
marriage  with  her. 

Sec.  496  punishes  every  person  who  with  a  fraudulent  intention —  Franda- 
as,  for  instance,  to  enable  the  parties  to  obtain  property  so  settled  as  ^®^^7 
to  come  to  one  of  them  on  marriage — ^goes  through  the  ceremony  of  throagh  a 
being  married,  knowing  that  he  is  not  thereby  lawfully  married,     marriage 

The  mere  abuse  of  the  formalities  of  marriage  when  there  is  no  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
deceit  practised  on  the  woman,  and  no  '  dishonest  or  fraudulent ' 
intention,  is  not  an  offence  punishable  by  this  Code  whether  the 
ceremony  partakes  of  this  character  or  not. 

Every  husband  has  a  right  that  no  other  man  shall,  by  force  or  Adultery, 
persuasion,  deprive  him  of  his  wife's  society,  still  less  be  criminally 
intimate  with  her.  This  right  terminates  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  marriage,  or  their  divorce.  It  is  infringed 
(a)  by  abducting  or  harbouring  the  wife;  (6)  by  so  injuring 
her  as  to  deprive  her  husband  of  her  services ;  and  (c)  by  criminal 
intimacy  with  her.  This  last  infringement  is  expressly  dealt  with 
by  the  Code,  sec.  497. 

Tliis  section*  was  not  in  the  Code  as  originally  framed.  The 
framers  thought  it  best  to  treat  adultery  merely  as  a  civil  injury. 
The  reasons  were  : — *  first,  that  the  existing  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery  are  altogether  inefficacious  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  injured  husbands  of  the  higher  classes  from  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  secondly,  that  scarcely  any  native  of 
the  higher  classes  ever  has  recourse  to  tiie  courts  of  law  in  a  case 
of  adultery  for  redress  against  either  his  wife,  or  her  gallant; 
thirdly,  that  the  husbands  who  have  recourse  in  cases  of  adultery 
to  the  courts  of  law  are  generally  poor  men  whose  wives  have  run 
away,  that  these  husbands  seldom  have  any  delicate  feelings  about 
the  intrigue,  but  think  themselves  injured  by  the  elopement,  that 
they  consider  their  wives  as  useful  members  of  their  small  house- 
holds, that  they  generally  complain  not  of  the  wound  given  to  their 
affections,  not  of  the  stain  on  their  honour,  but  of  the  Iofs  of  a 
menial  whom  they  cannot  easily  replace,  and  that  generally  their 
principal  object  is  that  the  woman  may  be  sent  back.  The  fictiox^ 
by  which  seduction  b  made  the  subject  of  an  action  in  the  English 
courts  is,  it  seems,  the  real  gist  of  most  proceedings  for  adultery  in 
the  Mufassal.  The  essence  of  the  injury  is  considered  by  the 
sufferer  as  lying  in  the  ''  per  quod  servitium  amisit."  Where  the 
complainant  does  not  ask  to  have  his  wife  again,  he  generally 
demands  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  of  his  marriage. 
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^  These  things  being  established  it  seems  to  us  that  no  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  from  providing  a  punishment  for  adultery.  The 
population  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^those  whom 
neither  the  existing  punishment,  nor  any  punishment  which  we 
should  feel  ourselves  justified  in  proposing,  will  satisfy,  and  those 
who  consider  the  injury  produced  by  adultery  as  one  for  which 
a  pecuniary  compensation  will  sufficiently  atone.  Those  whose 
feelings  of  honour  are  painfuUy  affected  by  the  infidelity  of  their 
wives  will  not  apply  to  the  tribunals  at  all.  Those  whose  feelings 
are  less  delicate  will  be  satisfied  by  a  payment  of  money.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  think  it  best  to  treat  adultery  merely  as  a 
civil  injury.' 

Those  who  revised  Macaulay's  draft,  however,  considered  that 
the  community  generally  was  injured  by  adultery,  and  herein  they 
are  supported  by  the  Penal  Codes  of  France  (art.  337,  338)  and 
Germany  (§  172).  Adultery  has  never  in  England  been  treated 
as  a  crime,  though  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  '  It  seems  to  me,* 
says  Sir  James  Stephen,  '  that  the  more  marriage  is  recognised  as 
a  state  of  life  into  which  two  persons  enter  upon  equal  terms,  and 
the  less  the  wife  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  husband's  property, 
the  less  will  people  be  inclined  to  punish  as  a  crime,  this  most 
grievous  and  disgraceful  of  all  private  wrongs  ^.' 

It  is  an  offence  punishable  under  sec.  494  as  to  the  woman, 
under  sec.  497  as  to  the  man,  to  marry  the  wife  of  a  Hindu  not 
divorced,  and  without  the  first  husband's  consent.  A  woman  thus 
married  is  entitled  to  maintenance  as  a  concubine  ^. 

Except  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Panj&b  and  Sind,  adulteresses  are 
not  punishable  either  as  principals  or  abettors. 

*  The  condition  of  the  women  of  India  is  unhappily  very 
different  from  that  of  the  women  of  England  and  France.  They 
are  married  while  still  children.  They  are  often  neglected  for 
other  wives  while  still  young.  They  share  the  attentions  of  a 
husband  with  several  rivals.  To  make  laws  for  punishing  the  in- 
constancy of  the  wife  while  the  law  admits  the  privilege  of  the 
husband  to  fill  his  zenana  with  women,  is  a  course  which/  said  the 
framers  of  the  Code,  *  we  are  most  reluctant  to  adopt.  "We  are  not  so 
visionary  as  to  think  of  attacking  by  law  an  evil  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  manners  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  polygamy.  We 
leave  it  to  the  slow,  but  we  trust  the  certain  operation  of  education 
and  of  time.  But  while  it  exists,  while  it  continues  to  produce  its 
never-failing  effects  on  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  women, 

*  Hist.  C.  L.,  III.  318. 

•  West  and  Biihler,  Hindu  Law,  3rd  ed.  p.  593. 
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\re  are  not  inclined  to  tbrow  into  a  scale  already  too  much  depressed 
the  additional  weight  of  the  penal  law.'  On  the  frontiers  of  the 
Panjdb^  and  Sind',  however,  married  women  are  punishable  for 
adultery,  and  this  is  consonant  with  Hindu  usage  ^. 

Sec.  498  punishes  the  enticing  or  taking  away,  or  detaining  with 
criminal  intent,  a  married  woman  from  her  husband  or  from  one 
taking  care  of  her  in  his  absence.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
wife  is  a  consenting  party  or  not. 

The  kidnapping  of  women  for  criminal  purposes  is  punishable 
under  section  366. 

The  Indian  Code— like  the  French,  but  unlike  the  German — 
contains  no  provision  directed  against  Incest,  doubtless  because 
the  rules  as  to  prohibited  degrees  applicable  to  the  various  classes 
of  the  Native  population  have  never  been .  ascertained  *,  Neither 
does  it  contain  any  clause  dealing  with  the  marriage  of  children 
— the  cause  in  India  of  such  degradation,  misery,  sin,  crime,  and 
physical  deterioration.  For  the  boy-husbands  often  die  before 
puberty,  and  their  widows,  precluded  by  Native  opinion  from 
re-marriage,  become,  in  practice,  either  slaves,  paramours,  or  pros- 
titutes. We  have  already,  by  the  Indian  Act  XV  of  1856,  removed 
all  legal  obstacles  to  re-marriage  ;  but  the  number  of  widows  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  Act  is  infinitesimally  small.  The 
only  practical  course  is  to  limit  the  number  of  young  widows. 
This  can  be  done  by  legislating  against  the  practice  of  infant 
marriage,  which  is  now  followed  by  the  Brahmans  and  other 
high-caste  Hindus,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  Edjputs 
or  Kshatriyas";  and  the  operative  part  of  the  necessary  Bill 
might  be  in  the  following  form  : — 

'  Every  marriage  solemnised  between  Hindus  after  this  section 
comes  into  force  shall  be  void  unless,  at  the  date  of  the  marriage, 
the  husband  has  completed  his  age  of  sixteen  years  and  the  wife 
has  completed  her  age  of  eleven  years. 

*  Every  party  to  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  every  person  abetting  within  the  meaning  of  the 


*  Eeg.  I.  of  1872,  sec.  8. 
'  Keg.  V.  of  1872,  sec.  7. 

'  See  Jolly,  Bindii  Law  of  Par- 
tition, etc.,  p.  78. 

*  In  the  case  of  Europeans,  East 
Indians,  and  Native  Christians,  as 
5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  c.  54  does  not  extend 
to  India  it  seems  tiiat  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  is,  not  abso- 
lutely void,  but  voidable  during  the 


life  of  the  parties,  Dcu  Merees  v. 
Cones,  2  Hyde,  65 ;  Mayne,  P.  C.  399. 
■  Tliey  defer  the  marriage-cere- 
mony until  the  bride  is  fit  to  begin 
conjugal  life,  i.e.  until  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  somor 
times  later ;  see  Prof.  Buhler*s  review 
of  the  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1883, 
in  the  Oesterreichische  Monatschrifi 
fur  den  Orient,  Jan.  15, 1885. 
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Indian  Penal  Code  any  such  marriage,  shall  be  liable  to  imprison* 
ment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  Co  fine,  or  to  botk.' 

As  the  Penal  Code,  sees.  82  and  83,  would  apply  to  the  pro- 
posed section,  no  child  under  twelve  would,  in  practice,  be  punish- 
able under  its  provisions.  But  an  old  man  who,  as  sometimes 
happens,  marries  a  girl  of  eight  or  nine,  and  all  persons  bringing 
about  or  solemnising  in£uit  marriages,  would,  and  rightly,  incur 
a  penalty. 

As  the  proposed  Act  should  be  introduced  cautiously  and 
gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  causing  religious  excitement,  it  might 
be  well  to  make  it  come  into  force  in  each  province  on  such 
a  day  as  the  local  government  notifies,  and  it  should  perhaps 
apply  only  to  such  classes  of  the  Hindu  population  as  the  local 
government  from  time  to  time  directs.  When  it  has  been  com- 
pletely brought  into  force  it  might  be  formally  inserted  in  Chap. 
!KX  of  the  Penal  Code.  Such  a  measure  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be,  if  not  welcomed,  at  least  unopposed  by  the  educated  Hindus. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Yedas  do  not  sanction  the 
marriage  of  children.  As  Professor  Biihler  long  since  pointed 
out  ^,  among  the  texts  recited  at  the  marriage  ceremony  are  some 
which  express  the  belief  that  the  bride  belongs  to  the  three 
gods  Soma  (the  Moon),  Gandharva,  and  Agni,  before  she  passes 
into  the  possession  of  mortal  man.  Somah  prathamo  vivide  Gand- 
harvo  vivida  uttarah  tritiyo  Aguish  te  patis,  turiyas  te  manushy- 
ajah.  Somo  dadad  Gandharvaya,  Qandharvo  dadad  Agnaye, 
rayim  ca  putran^  cadad  Agnir  mahyam  atho  imam  '.*  The  bride- 
groom prays  to  Agni  and  Gandharva  to  cede  the  bride  to  binx, 
and  afterwards  declares  that  Agni  has  given  up  his  right.  These 
expressions  are  explained  by  the  commentator  Gbbhilaputra  as 
allegorical.  The  girl  is  said  to  fall  into  the  power  of  Soma 
when  ingtien  pvbe  corUegitur,  into  the  power  of  Gandharva  when 
her  breasts  begin  to  swell,  and  into  that  of  Agni  when  she  first 
has  her  catamenia. 

This  proves  that  the  marriage  of  girls  before  puberty  has  not 
the  sanction  of  Yedic  antiquity.  As  to  the  male  sex,  the  late 
Boden  Professor  (H.  H.  Wilson)  pointed  out'  thi^t,  according  to 
the  Yedas,  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  marry  before  maturity, 
as  nine  years  are  specified  as  the  shortest  term  of  his  studentship, 

^  Madras    Journal   of   Literature  Gandharya,  Gandharva  gave  her  to 

and  Science,  1864,  p.  139.  Agni.    Then    Agni    gave    me    this 

^  '  Soma  obtained  thee  first :  Gand-  (woman),  together  with  wealth  and 

harva  as  second  obtained  thee  :  Agni  sons.'    Bv.  911.  40,  41. 

was  thy  third  husband  :   thy  fourth  ■  Essays,  II.  58,  59.    See  too  Max 

was  man-bom.      Soma  gave  her  to  Muller,Hibbert  Lectures,  1883,  p.  353. 
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votil  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  ziot  allowed  to  marry. 
He  did  not  enter  his  studentship  till  he  was  seven  or  eight,  and 
therefore,  at  the  earliest,  he  could  not  have  been  married  before 
seventeen — the  age  mentioned  in  the  above  section.  Lastly,  the 
ffdndharva-vivdlia,  or  love-match,  which,  though'  now  obsolete^, 
anciently  gave  the  status  of  wife,  can  have  arisen  only  when  mar- 
riages of  adults  were  universal  or  the  rule. 

Paet  IV.   Offences  against  Individuals. 

This  Part  deals  with  wrongful  acts  affecting  primarily  indi- 
viduals (and  therefore  giving  rise  to  remedial  rights  in  private 
law),  which  are  also  so  harmful  to  society  as  to  be  punished  by 
the  State  as  crimes.  It  comprises  six  chapters  which  deal  with 
offences  relating  to  the  following  objects :— the  Human  Body  (Chap. 
XVI) ; '  Beputation  (Chap.  XXI) ;  Freedom  from  Intimidation, 
Insult,  and  Annoyance  (Chap.  XXII) ;  Possession  and  Ownership 
(Chap.  XVII);  Documents  and  Trade-marks  (Chap.  XVIII); 
certain  Contracts  of  Service  (Chap.  XIX). 

We  first  come  to  the  wrongful  acts  which  fall  under  the  head  Violence  to 
of  violence  to  the  person,  in  its  various  kinds  and  degrees  of*^*P^™^^- 
homicide,  hurt,  rape,  assault,  imprisonment.     The  first  portion  of 
Chapter  XVI,  *  Of  Offences  affecting  the  Human  Body,'  deals  with 
offences  affecting  human  life,  and  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  general  exoeptions  which  show  when  the  causing  of  a  human 
being's  death   is  not  an   offence.     Simple   homicides   are   either 
accidental  or  justifiable.     Accidental  homicide  is  where  death  is  Accidental 
caused  by  accident  or  misfortune  and  without  any  criminal  in-    **°"°^  ®* 
tention  or  knowledge  (sec.  80). 

Justifiable  homicide  is — 

(a)  Where  death  is  caused  by  a  judicial  act  or  in  pursuance  of  Justifiable 
a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  some  Court  or  Judge,  or  in  the  ^on"*^*^®* 
exercise  of  a  power  given  or  supposed  in  good  faith  to  be  given 

by  law  (sees.  76-79). 

(b)  Where  life  is  taken  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  given  to  a 
person  by  law  without  any  judicial  act  or  order  (sees.  96-106). 

(c)  Where  a  person  in  good  faith  believes  himself  bound  by 
law  to  do  an  act  which  causes  death. 

{d)  In  certain  cases  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  preventing 
further  loss  of  life  (sec.  81). 

The  Code  defines  culpable  homicide  as  causing  death,  by  doing  Culpable 
an  act  with  the  intention  of  causing  death,  or  with  the  knowledge  '^<>""oide. 

*  3  AU.  743. 
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that  the  doer  by  such  act  Is  likely  to  cause  death,  and  then  dedares 
that,  except  in  certain  cases  therein  after  excepted,  cnlpable 
homicide  is  murder,  if  the  act  by  which  the  death  is  caused  is  done 
with  a  certain  intention,  or  with  certain  knowledge  and  without 
any  excuse — such  as,  for  example,  that  it  is  done  in  good  faith  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  avoiding  further  loss  of  life.  But 
there  is  no  definition  of  simple  homicide  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  the  general  and  special  exceptions  is  so  great,  and  the 
difference  between  the  definitions  of  culpable  homicide  and  murder 
is  so  smalP,  that  the  Courts  often  feel  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line 
between  murder,  culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to  murder,  and 
simple  homicide.  The  construction  which  is  genenJly  put  on  these 
sections  will  be  found  in  the  foot-notes  to  sees.  299  and  300 ;  but 
it  is  far  too  refined  for  unprofessional  judges. 

^  The  following  tabular  form  Bhowiiig  the  reUtion  of  the  twojBrimes  is 
taken,  with  one  or  two  verbal  oorrectionfl,  from  Sir  James  Stephen*!  Ruiovy 
of  the  Criminal  L<ho,  III.  313  : — 


Subject  to  the  ezoeptions  in  Chap, 
rv,  culpable  homicide  ie  causing  death 
by  doing  an  act  with  any  of  the  inten- 
tions undermentioned : — 

1.  An  intention  to  cause  death. 

2.  An  intention  to  cause  bodily  in- 
jury likely  to  cause  death. 


3.  Knowledge  that  he  is  likely  by 
such  act  to  cause  death. 


Culpable  homicide  is  murder  if  the 
act  by  which  death  is  caused  is  done 
with  any  of  the  intentions  undermen- 
tioned : — 

i'.  An  intention  to  cause  death. 

3'.  Anintentiontocausesuohbodily 
injury  as  the  offender  knows  to  be 
likely  to  cause  the  death  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  harm  is  caused. 

3'.  An  intention  to  cause  bodily 
injury  to  any  person,  and  the  bodily 
injury  intended  to  be  inflicted  is  suf- 
ficient in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
to  cause  death. 

4'.  If  the  person  committing  the  act 
knows  that  it  is  so  imminently  dan- 
gerous that  it  must  in  all  probability 
cause  death,  or  such  bodily  injury  as 
is  likely  to  cause  death,  and  commits 
such  act  without  any  excuse  for  in- 
curring the  risk  of  causing  death  by 
such  injury. 


'Here,*  says  Sir  James  Stephen, 
'cases  I  and  i'  are  identical.  Case 
a  appears  to  me  exactly  equivalent  to 
cases  2'  and  3'  taken  together,  for  the 
element  of  knowledge  which  Is  in- 
cluded in  2'  and  absent  from  2  is  also 
absent  from  3',  so  that  2'  and  3'  to- 
gether are  equal  to  2.  Case  3  and  case 
4'  differ  only  in  the  circumstance  that 
4'  is  more  explicit.  [This  is  hardly 
right,  as  4'  brings  in  the  element  of 


'  imminent  danger.*]  Murder  under 
4'  requires  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
cuse for  running  the  risk,  but  homi- 
cide could  hardly  be  intended  to  be 
culpable  if  such  an  excuse  was  present, 
especially  as  the  general  exception  in 
sec.  81  appears  to  meet  the  case 
exactly.*  Dr.  Markby  (Elements  of 
Law,  3rd  ed.,  fiS,  note)  points  out 
the  ambiguity  of  the  term  '  knows  *  in 
2'  and  4'. 
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The  definitions  just  referred  to  are  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Code,  and  the  law  on  the  subject  should  be  re-cast  so  as  to  express 
clearly  what  is  or  ought  to  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Code  should  declare,  first,  that  whoever  causes 
the  death  of  a  human  being,  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  sees.  76-81, 
87,  88,  89,  92,  and  in  the  third  explanation  to  sec.  299,  commits 
simple  homicide ;  that  he  commits  negligent  homicide  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  sec.  304  A;  that  he  commits  culpable  homicide  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  sec.  300 ;  that  he  commits  culpable  homicide 
not  amounting  to  murder  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  sees.  299, 
expl.  3,  and  sec.  300,  exceptions  1-5,  and  that  he  commits  murder 
when  he  causes  death  in  any  other  case.  The  following  outline- 
clauses  are  submitted  with  sincere  deference.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  rest  on  this  assumption,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any 
case  of  homicide,  other  than  the  six  cases  specified  in  clause  i, 
which  is  not  either  culpable  homicide  or  murder,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suggest  any  case  of  culpable  homicide,  other  than  the 
five  cases  specified  in  clause  4,  which  is  not  murder. 

I.  Whoever  causes  death  in  any  of  the  following  cases  commits 
simple  homicide : — 

(a)  Where  the  death  is  caused  accidentally  land  without  any  Sec.  80. 
rashness  or  negligence  or  any  criminal  intention  or  knowledge  in  °?°*  ^99> 
the  doing  of  an  act,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful  \ 

{h)  Where  the  death  is  caused  justifiably,  that  is  to  say,  (i)  by  a  Sec  77. 
judge  when  acting  judicially  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  which  is, 
or  which  in  good  faith  he  believes  to  be,  given  to  him  by  law  : 
(2)  by  a  person  acting  in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  Court  and  Sec.  78. 
believing,  in  good  faith,  that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  pass  such 
sentence :  (3)  by  a  person  who  is  justified  or  bound  by  law  or  who  Seci.  76, 
by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  fact,  in  good  faith  believes  himself  to  be  '^' 
justified  or  bound  by  law,  in  causing  the  death :  (4)  by  a  person  Sec.  81. 
acting  without  any  criminal  intention  to  cause  harm,  and  in  good 
faith,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  avoiding  other  harm  to 
person  or  property :  (5)  in  exercising  the  right  of  private  defence 
of  person  or  property,  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  sees.  100  and 
103. 

(c)  Where  the  death  is  caused  by  such  a  child,  person  of  unsound 
mind,  or  intoxicated  person  as  is  mentioned  in  sees.  82,  83,  84,  85. 

{d)  Where  the  death  is  caused  unintentionally  by  an  act  done  in 

^  Here  the  Code  differs  from  Eng-  guilty  of  mnrder  or  manslaughter  ac- 

lish  law,  according  to  which  an  of-  cording  as  the  act  amounts,  or  does 

fender  who  accidentally  causes  death  not  amount,  to  a  felony, 
while  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act  is 
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Sees.  87-    good  faith  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  killed,  when  (i)  he  or  (in 

^  the  case  of  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  age  or   of  unsound 

mind)  his  guardian  has  expressly  or  impliedly  consented  to  such 

See.  9a.  act,  or  (2)  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  killed  to  signify 
consent,  or  (3)  when  he  is  incapable  of  giving  consent  and  has  no 
guardian  from  whom  it  is  posfcible  to  obtain  consent  in  time  for 
the  act  to  be  done  with  benefit. 

Sec.  90.  JSxj)l€m(Uion.     The  consent  intended  by  this  section  does  not 

include  (i)  a  consent  which  the  person  doing  the  act  knows,  or 
has  reas(m  to  believe,  to  have  been  given  under  and  in  consequence 
of  fear  of  injury  or  mistake  of  fact,  or  (2)  a  consent  given  by  a 
person  who  from  unsoundness  of  mind  or  intoxication  is  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of  that  to  which  he  gives 
his  ccmsent,  or  (3)  a  consent  given  by  a  person  who  is  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  304  A.  2.  Whoever  causes  the  death  of  any  persim  by  doing  any  raah 
or  negligent  act  not  amounting  to  culpable  homicide  as  herein- 
after defined  commits  homicide  by  negligence. 

3^-  ^99-  3-  Whoever  by  doing  an  act  (i)  with  the  intention  of  causing 
death  or  such  bodily  injury  as  is  likely  to  cause  death,  or  (2)  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  likely  by  such  act  to  cause  death,  causes 
the  death  of  a  human  being  commits  culpable  homicide. 

Hxjylanatton.     A  person  causes  death  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section: — 

Sec.  33.  (a)  When  he  omits  any  act  which  he  is  legally  bound  to  do,  and 

such  omission  results  in,  or  accelerates,  death. 
Sec.  299,         (6)  When  he  causes  bodily  injury  to  another  who  is  suffering 
expl.  2.       fj^^  sickness,  a  wound  or  infirmity,  and  thereby  accelerates  the 

death  of  that  other. 

4.  Culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to  murder  is  committed  in 
the  following  cases : — 

Sec.  300,  (a)  Where  the  offender,  whilst  deprived  of  the  power  of  self- 
^^^'  ^'  control  by  grave  and  sudden  provocation,  causes  the  death  of  the 
person  who  gave  the  provocation,  or  causes  the  death  of  any  other 
person  by  mistake  or  accident. 
Sec.  300,  (6)  Where  the  offender,  in  the  exercise  in  good  faith  of  the  right 
of  private  defence  of  person  or  property,  exceeds  the  power  given 
to  him  by  law,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom  he 
is  exercising  such  right,  without  premeditation  and  without  any 
intention  of  doing  more  harm  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  defence. 

Sec.  300,         (c)  Where  the  offender,  being  or  aiding  a  public  servant,  exceeds 
exc.  3. 
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tlie  powers  given  to  such  public  senrant  by  law,  and  causes  death 
by  doing  an  act  which  the  public  servant  in  good  faith  believes  to 
be  lawful  and  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
without  ill-will  to  the  person  whose  death  is  caused. 

{d)  Where  the  offender  causes  death  in  a  sudden  fight,  in  the  Seo.  300, 
heat  of  passion,  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  and  without  premeditation,  ^^°'  ^* 
taking  undue  advantage,  or  acting  in  a  cruel  or  unusual  manner. 

{e)  Where  the  offender  causes  death  to  a  person  who,  being  above  Sec.  300, 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  suffers  death,  or  takes  the  ribk  of  death,  ^^'  5* 
with  his  own  consent. 

Explanation,     The  provocation  intended  by  this  section  does  See.  300, 
not  include  provocation  (a)  sought,  or  voluntarily  provoked,  by  the  ®f  °' ''  P"*' 
offender  as  an  excuse  for  killing  or  doing  harm  to  any  person, 
{b)  given  by  anything  done  in  obedience  to  the  law  or  by  a  public 
servant  in  the  ^wfiil  exercise  of  his  powers,  (c)  given  by  anything 
done  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence. 

5.  Whoever  causes  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  any  case 
not  provided  for  by  any  of  the  last  four  preceding  sections 
commits  culpable  homicide  amounting  to  murder. 

Sec.  304  A  punishes  the  causing  of  death  by  negligence.  The  Caiuiiig 
Code  as  framed  excluded  this  crime.  Such  exclusion  appeared  to  "•^^  "J 
Bir  James  Stephen  to  involve  neglect  of  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  penal  legislation — ^the  effect  which  an  offence 
produces  on  the  feelings  and  imagination  of  .mankind.  He  accord- 
ingly carried  through  the  Council  the  Act^  which  added  this  section 
to  the  Code.  '  If  two  persons,'  he  writes,  *  are  guilty  of  the  very 
same  act  of  negligence,  and  if  one  of  them  causes  thereby  a  railway 
accident,  involving  the  death  and  mutilation  of  many  persons, 
whereas  the  other  does  no  injury  to  any  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  rather  pedantic  than  rational  to  say  that  each  had 
committed  the  same  offence  and  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
punishment.  In  one  sense  each  has  committed  an  offence ;  but  the 
one  has  had  the  bad  luck  to  cause  a  horrible  misfortune,  and  to 
attract  public  attention  to  it,  and  the  other  the  good  fortune  to  do 
no  harm.  Both  certainly  deserve  punishment ;  but  it  gratifies  a 
natural  public  feeling  to  choose  out  for  punishment  the  one  who 
actually  has  caused  great  harm;  and  the  effect  in  the  way  of 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  offence  is  much  the  same  as  if  both 
were  punished  V 

Sees.  307,  308,  309  deal  with  attempts  to  commit  murder, 
culpable  homicide,  and  suicide.  They  will  be  considered  under 
the  last  division.  Attempts. 

*  XXVII  of  1870,  sec.  13.  «  Hist.  Orim.  Law,  III.  311,  ^12. 
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Thtiggee.  Sees.  310,  311,  which  should  be  amalgamated,  provide  a  severe 
punishmeDt  for  being  a  thug,  that  is  for  habitoally  associating  with 
others  for  the  purpose  of  committing  robbery  or  child-stealing  by 
means  of  or  accompanied  by  murder. 

Abortion.  The  next  division  of  this  chapter  treats  of  abortion,  exposure 
of  children,  and  concealment  of  births,  crimes  which,  owing  to 
the  practice  of  infant-marriage,  are  of  lamentable  frequency  in 
India. 

The  other  offences  against  the  human  body  with  which  this 
chapter  deals  faU  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  heads :  Hurt, 
Wrongful  Eestraint,  Assault,  Kidnapping,  Hape. 

Hurt.  Every  one  has  a  right  not  to  be  wounded  or  disabled,  whether 

by  deliberate  assault  or  by  negligence.  The  hurt  called  *  grievous' 
includes  (section  320)  not  only  hurts  which  are  distinguished  by 
a  broad  and  obvious  line  from  slight  hurts,  but  also  any  hurt 
which  endangers  life,  or  which  causes  the  sufferer  to  be  during 
the  space  of  twenty  days,  (a)  in  severe  bodily  pain,  or  (b)  unable 
to  follow  his  ordinary  pursuits.  The  clause  about  the  limit  of 
twenty  days  was  suggested  by  the  French  Penal  Code,  Art.  309 : 
•— ^Sera  puni  de  la  peine  de  la  r^clusion,  tout  individu  qui, 
volontairement,  aura  fait  des  blessures  ou  port^  des  coups,  s'il 
est  r^8ult6  de  ces  actes  de  violences  une  maladie  ou  incapacity 
de  travail  personnel  pendant  plus  de  ving^  jours  \'  This 
criterion  may  be  employed  not  merely  in  cases  where  violence 
has  been  used,  but  in  cases  where  hurt  has  been  caused  without 
any  assault,  as  by  the  administration  of  drugs,  setting  of  traps, 
digging  of  pitfalls,  the  placing  of  ropes  across  a  road.  But  in 
apportioning  the  punishment,  the  Indian,  unlike  the  French,  Code 
takes  into  consideration  both  the  extent  of  the  hurt  and  the 
intention  of  the  offender.  The  voluntary  infliction  of  simple 
bodily  hurt  is  punished  with  rigorous  or  simple  imprisonment 
which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  fine,  or  both  ;  the  voluntary 
infliction  or  grievous  bodily  hurt  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  and  must 
not  be  less  than  six  months,  to  which,  fine  may  be  added.  These 
are  the  ordinary  punishments,  but  there  are  certain  aggravating 


^  'K^dusion'  signifieB  Imprison- 
ment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  tlian 
ten  years.  Sir  James  Stephen  anim- 
adverts on  the  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary character  of  the  twenty  days' 
rule.  A  slight  injury  to  an  artist's 
forefinger,  or  to  a  surgeon's  wrist, 


might  easily  prevent  him  from  follow- 
ing his  usual  pursuits  for  three  weeks, 
and  so  amount  to  grievous  hurt,  while 
an  injury  which  caused  a  man  to  be 
afiUcted  with  tic  douloureux  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  would  not  be  considered 
grievous.    Hist.  G.  L.,  III.  316. 
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and   mitigatiiig  circumstances  which  make   a  considerable  dif- 
ference. 

Where  bodily  hurt  is  voluntarily  inflicted  in  an  attempt  to 
murder  the  person  hurt,  the  offender  is  punishable  with  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  life,  and  cannot  be  less  than  seven  years.  Where  the 
murderous  intention  is  made  out,  the  severity  of  the  hurt  inflicted, 
though  important  as  evidence,  is  not  a  circumstance  which  ought 
to  be  considered  in  apportioning  the  punishment. 

Where  bodily  hurt  is  inflicted  by  way  of  torture,  section  327 
provides  a  very  severe  punishment.  In  England  such  a  provision 
is  unnecessary,  but  the  execrable  cruelties  which  are  committed 
by  robbers  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  property,  or 
information  relating  to  property,  render  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Bodily  hurt  may  be  inflicted  by  means  the  use  of  which 
generally  indicate  great  malignity.  A  blow  with  the  fist  may 
cause  as  much  pain  and  produce  as  lasting  injury  as  laceration  with 
a  knife  or  branding  with  a  hot  iron.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  offender  who  has  used  a  knife  or  a  hot  iron  for  the 
pui'pose  of  wreaking  his  hatred  is  a  far  worse  and  more  dangerous 
member  of  society  than  he  who  has  only  used  his  fist.  Many 
hurts  which  would  not  be  designated  as  grievous  ought  yet,  on 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  inflicted,  to  be  punished 
more  severely  than  many  grievous  hurts.  Section  324  therefore 
provides  that  where  bodily  hurt  is  voluntarily  caused,  by  means  of  • 
any  sharp  instrument  of  fire,  of  any  heated  substance,  of  poison,  or 
of  any  corrosive  substance,  the  maximum  of  imprisonment  may  be 
increased,  in  case  of  grievous  hurt,  to  ten  years,  in  other  cases  to 
three  years.  • 

Where  hurt,  or  grievous  hurt,  is  voluntarily  caused,  the  punishment 
is  mitigated  (sees.  334,  335).  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering 
cases  in  which  hurt  has  been  caused  voluntarily.  But  hurt  may 
be  caused  involuntarily  yet  culpably.  There  may  have  been  no 
design  to  cause  hurt,  no  expectation  that  hurt  would  be  caused,  yet 
there  may  have  been  a  want  of  due  care  not  to  cause  hurt.  For 
these  cases  of  the  involuntary,  yet  culpable  infliction  of  bodily 
hurt,  and  also  for  the  like  case  of  causing  risk  of  hurt,  sees.  336, 
337,  and  338  provide. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  Wrongful 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.    The  Code,  therefore,  '©straint. 
deals  with  cases  of  wrongful  restraint  (the  keeping  a  man  out  of  a ' 
place  where  he  wishes  to  be  and  has  a  right  to  be)  and  wrongful 
confinement  (the  keeping  a  man  within  limits  out  of  which  he 
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wishes  to  go  and  has  a  right  to  go).     The  oorresponding  branch  of 

English  law  is  called  *  False  Imprisonment/ 

The  offence  of  wrongful  restraint  when  it  does  not  amonnt  to 
wrongful  confinement  is  seldom  a  serious  one,  and  is  therefore 
yisited  with  a  light  punishment.  Wrongful  confinement  may  also 
be  a  slight  offence,  but  when  attended  by  aggravating  circum« 
stances,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  serious  that  can  be  committed. 
One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  duration  of  the  confinement.  Con- 
finement for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  sometimes  be  a  mere  frolic, 
which  would  deserve  only  a  nominal  punishment,  which  might 
indeed  be  so  harmless  as  not  to  amount  to  an  offence.  See  sec.  95. 
But  wrongful  confinement  continued  during  many  days  is  always  a 
most  serious  offence.  The  Code,  sees.  342,  343,  344,  is  so  framed 
as  to  give  the  offender  a  strong  motive  for  abridging  the  detention 
of  his  prisoner.  Another  aggravating  circumstance  is,  persisting 
in  wrongfully  confining  a  person  notwithstanding  an  order  issued  by 
competent  authority  for  his  liberation  or  production.  The  offence 
of  wrongfully  confining  a  person  in  secret  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years  in  addition 
to  any  other  punishment  to  which  the  offender  may  be  liable  for  such 
wrongful  conBnement.  Here  the  offence  is  aggravated  by  the 
offeuder  8  endeavour  to  deprive  his  prisoner  and  those  interested 
in  him,  or  bound  to  protect  him,  of  the  remedies  given  by  the  law. 
Assault.  Every  one  has  a  right  not  to  be  touched,  pushed  or  struck  in 

%  a  hostile  manner,  not  to  be  even  menaced  by  gestures.  The 
sections  relating  to  assault  and  criminal  force  (349-358)  begin  with 
definitions  of  force  and  criminal  force,  the  latter  including  what  I 

English  lawyers  term  *  battery.'  It  will  however  be  remembered 
that  '  criminal  force '  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  an 
offence  (see  sec.  95),  and  it  will  be  observed  that  criminal  force 
does  not  include  anything  that  the  doer  does  by  means  of  another 
person.  An  assault  is  something  less  than  the  use  of  criminal 
force,  the  force  being  cut  short  before  the  blow  actually  falls,  and 
the  ordinary  punishment  for  it  is  slight  (sec.  352).  But  severe 
punishments  are  provided  for  assaults  committed  in  attempting 
murder,  in  attempting  to  commit  murder,  or  any  other  grave 
offeree  against  the  person,  when  committed  with  the  intention  of 
dishonouring  the  sufferer  (sec.  355),  or  when  it  is  an  outrage 
offered  to  female  modesty  (sec.  354). 

Mere  words,  it  is  explained  (oec.  351),  do  not  amount  to  an 
assault ;  and  such  acts  as  a  blow  which  is  purely  accidental,  an 
injury  received  in  playing  at  any  lawful  sport  by  consent,  reason- 
able chastisement  of  a  child  of  tender  age  by  its  parent,  guardian. 
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schoolmaster  or  schoolmistresB  \  a  blow  or  other  violence  in  self" 
defence,  use  of  force  by  a  public  servant  within  the  sphere  of 
his  duty,  are  by  the  chapter  of  General  Exceptions  (sec.  89)  saved 
from  being  accounted  offences. 

The  crime  of  kidnapping  is  dealt  with  by  sees.  359-369.  The  Kidnap- 
punishment  for  kidnapping  is  peculiarly  severe  when  it  is  com-  ^^^' 
mitted  with  murderous  intentions,  as  in  the  case  of  those  Bengalis 
who  were  formerly  carried  off  into  the  Jainti^  country  for  purposes 
of  human  sacrifice.  The  carrying  off  a  grown-up  person  by  force 
froin  one  place  in  British  India  to  another,  and  the  enslaving  him 
within  British  India,  are  provided  for  under  the  heads  of  Restraint 
(sec.  349)  and  Confinement  (sec.  340).  Slavery  is  expressly  dealt 
with  also  by  sees.  370,  371,  and  by  the  Indian  Act  V  of  1843. 
Under  sec.  370  it  would  seem  that  a  pauper  is  punishable  who 
sells  himself  into  slavery  for  a  maintenance  '. 

The  provisions  relating  to  rape  require  only  two  remarks :  first,  Rape, 
that  the  British  legislature,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Stephen, 
has  recently  declared '  that  rape  is  committed  when  a  man  has 
intercourse  with  a  married  woman  under  circumstances  falling 
under  the  fourth  description  contained  in  sec.  375;  and,  secondly, 
that  sexual  intercourse  by  a  man  with  his  own  wife  is  rape  when 
she  is  under  tea  years  of  age.  The  early  age  at  which  Hindu 
children  are  married  and  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  wives,  makes 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  protected  till  they  are  of  an  age 
to  reside  with  their,  husbands. 

A  man  has  a  right,  as  against  all  the  world,  to  his  good  name,  Defama- 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  a  right  that  the  respect,  so  far  as  it  is  **^^' 
well  founded,  which  others  feel  for  him  shall  not  be  diminished  \ 
Chapter  XXI  deals  with  Defamation,  and  should  come  next  after 
the  Chapter  (now  XVI)  on  offences  relating  to  personal  safety  and 
freedom.  It  rests  on  the  theory  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man's 
reputation  is  to  be  protected  by  law  as  much  as  his  person  and 
|)roperty,  and  that,  on  the  other,  there  are  occasions  on  which  it 
is  necessary  for  the  public  good  that  the  character  of  particular 
measures  and  pereons  should  be  the  subject  of  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion. It  does  not  recognise  the  English  doctrine  that  libel  is 
an  offence  because  it  tends  to  breaches  of  the  peace ;  aM  it  makes 

^  The    Code    doen    x^ot    recognise  where  the  learned  author  points  out 

any  similar  right  with  reference  to  two  limitations  to  which  the  right  is 

women.  subject :  i,  certain  trivial  imputations 

s  Compare  Leviticus  xxv.  35,  39,  which    do  not  infringe   it,   and,    3, 

and  Deuteronomy  zv.  13,  13.  certain    circumstances    under   which 

*  48  &  49  Yic.  c.  69,  8.  4,  last  para.  an   imputation,  otherwise  wrongful, 

^Holland,    •Jurisprudence,*    151,  would  be  justifiable. 
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no  diatinction  between  cases  in  which  the  words  are  spoken 
and  those  in  which  they  are  written,  or  printed.  In  England, 
as  is  well  known,  spoken  words  reflecting  on  private  character, 
however  atrocious  may  be  the  imputations  which  those  words 
convey,  however  numerous  may  be  the  assembly  before  which  such 
words  are  uttered,  furnish  ground  only  for  a  civil  action. 

'  The  essence  of  the  offence  of  defamation  consists  in  its  tendency 
to  cause  that  description  of  pain  which  is  felt  by  a  person  who 
knows  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  those  inconveniences  to  which  a  person  who 
is  the  object  of  such  unfavourable  sentiments  is  exposed. 

'  According  to  the  theory  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  the 
essence  of  the  crime  of  private  libel  consists  in  its  tendency  to 
provoke  breach  of  the  peace ;  and,  though  this  doctrine  has  not, 
in  practice,  been  followed  out  to  all  the  startling  consequences  to 
which  it  would  legitimately  lead,  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  con- 
siderable inconvenience. 

'  It  appears  to  us  evident  that  between  the  offence  of  defaming, 
and  the  offence  of  provoking  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  there  is  a 
distinction  as  broad  as  that  which  separates  theft  and  murder. 
Defamatory  imputations  of  the  worst  kind  may  have  no  tendency 
to  cause  acts  of  violence.  Words  which  convey  no  discreditable 
imputation  whatever  may  have  that  tendency  in  the  highest  degree. 
Even  in  cases  where  defamation  has  a  tendency  to  cause  acts  of 
violence,  the  heinousness  of  the  defamation  considered  as  defamation 
is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  tendency  to  cause  such  acts  : 
nay,  circumstances  which  are  great  aggravations  of  the  offence, 
considered  as  defamation,  may  be  great  mitigations  of  the  same 
offence,  considered  as  a  provocation  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A 
scurrilous  satire  against  a  friendless  woman,  published  by  a  person 
who  carefully  conceals  his  name,  would  be  de&mation  in  one  of  its 
most  odious  forms.  But  it  would  be  only  by  a  legal  fiction  that 
the  satirist  could  be  said  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  imputation  on  the  courage  of  an  officer,  contained 
in  a  private  letter,  meant  to  be  seen  only  by  that  officer  and  two  or 
three  other  persons,  might,  considered  as  defamation,  be  a  very 
venial  offence.  But  such  an  imputation  would  have  an  obvious 
tendency  to  cause  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace.' 

The  infringement  punishable  under  sees.  499,  500  may  consist 
not  only  in  words,  spoken,  written,  or  printed,  but  also  in 
gestures  or  pictures  {'signs  or  visible  representations').  It 
may  be  direct  or  indirect,  i.  e.  it  may  disparage  a  man  or  his 
deceased  near  relative.     It  must  be  made  so  as  to  come  to  the 
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knowledge  of  persons  other  than  the  offender  and  the  person 
defamed. 

Sec.  499  is  so  drawn  as  to  preclude  the  judge  from  deciding 
the  question  whether  an  imputation  he  or  be  not  defamatory  by 
reference  to  any  single  standard  however  correct  of  honour,  of 
morality,  or  of  taste.  But  it  requires  him  to  extend  an  impartial 
protection  to  opinions  which  he  regards  as  erroneous,  and  to 
feelings  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy.  The  Indian  races 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  manners,  tastes,  and  religious 
opinions.  Practices  which  are  regarded  as  innocent  by  one  large 
portion  of  society  excite  the  horror  of  another  large  portion. 
A  Hindu  would  be  driven  to  despair  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
believed  by  persons  of  his  own  religion  to  have  eaten  beef.  A 
Mussulman  would  feel  equally  miserable  if  he  were  supposed  by  his 
co-religionists  to  have  eaten  pork.  Where  such  diversities  of 
opinion  exist,  the  law,  intended  to  prevent  pain  arising  from 
opinion,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  suit  those  diversities. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  sec.  499  would,  if  strictly 
applied  to  English  and  (probably)  Native  scandalmongers,  lead  to 
alarming  consequences. 

There  are  ten  excepted  cases  in  which  the  Code  tolerates  impu- 
tations prejudicial  to  character.  Under  the  first  exception,  the  Fint  ez« 
truth  of  such  an  imputation  exempts  its  author  from  pimishment  ^^^^^* 
as  a  defamer  where  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  the  imputation 
should  be  made  or  published.  The  Code  does  not  define  '  published,' 
and  contains  no  illustrations  of  this  exception.  The  following  are 
taken  from  the  framers'  notes  to  the  Draft  Penal  Code : — 

<  A  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  gross  acts  of  swindling,  at  the 
Cape,  comes  to  Calcutta,  and  proposes  to  set  up  a  house  of  agency. 
A  person  who  has  been  forced  to  fly  from  England,  on  account  of 
his  infamous  vices,  repairs  to  India,  opens  a  school,  and  exerts 
himself  to  obtain  pupils.  A  captain  of  a  ship  induces  natives  to 
emigrate,  by  promising  to  convey  them  to  a  country  where  they 
will  have  large  wages,  and  little  work  :  he  takes  them  to  a  foreign 
colony  where  they  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  returns  to  India  to 
hold  out  similar  temptations  to  others.  A  man  introduces  a 
common  prostitute,  as  his  wife,  into  the  society  of  all  the  most 
respectable  ladies  of  the  Presidency.  A  person  in  a  high  station 
is  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  ruinous  play  among  young  servants 
of  the  Company.  In  these  cases  a  writer  who  publishes  the  truth 
renders  a  great  service  to  the  public,  and  cannot,  without  a  viola* 
tion  of  every  sound  principle,  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

'  But  the  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  a  man  keeps  a  mistress, 

VOL.   I.  E 
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Second  ez< 
oeption. 


Third  ex- 
ception. 


Fourth  and 
fifth  ex- 
ceptions. 


Sixth  ex- 
ception. 


Seventh  ex- 
ception. 


that  he  is  too  much  addicted  to  wioe,  that  he  is  pennrionB  in  hif 
house-keeping,  that  he  is  slovenly  in  his  person,  the  raking  up  of 
ridiculous  and  degrading  stories  ahout  the  youthful  indiscretions  of 
a  man  who  has  long  lived  irreproachahly  as  a  hushand  and  a  father, 
and  who  has  attained  some  post  which  requires  gravity,  and  even 
isanctity  of  character,  can  seldom  or  never  produce  any  good  to  the 
public  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  pain  given  to  the  person 
attacked,  and  to  those  who  are  connected  with  him* 

The  next  exception  allows  the  public  conduct  of  .public  servants 
to  be  discussed,  provided  that  such  discussion  be  conducted  in  good 
faith,  that  is,  with  due  care  and  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand« 
It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  arising  from  such  discussion  far 
more  than  compensate  for  the  pain  which  it  occasionally  gives. 

But  there  are  public  men  who  are  not  public  functionaries. 
Pei*8ons  who  hold  no  offices  may  yet  take  an  active  part  in  urging 
or  opposing  the  adoption  of  measures  in  which  the  community  is 
interested.  Every  person  ought  to  be  allowed  to  comment,  in  good 
faith,  on  the  proceedings  of  these  volunteer  servants  of  the  public 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he  is  allowed  to  comment  on 
the  proceedings  of  its  official  servants.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  third  exception. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  exceptions  allow  all  persons  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  Court  of  justice,  and  to  discuss,  in  good  &ith, 
the  proceedings  of  such  Courts  and  the  conduct  of  parties,  agents, 
and  witnesses,  as  connected  with  those  proceedings.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  Courts  of  law  ought  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public^;  but  the  advantage  of  throwing  them  open  would 
be  small  indeed,  if  the  few  who  are  able  to  press  their  way  into  a 
Court  were  forbidden  to  report  what  had  passed  there,  to  the  vast 
numbers  who  were  absent,  or  if  those  who  are  dlowed  to  know 
what  has  passed  are  not  allowed  to  comment  thereon.  The  only 
reason  that  the  whole  community  is  not  admitted  to  hear  every 
trial  that  takes  place,  is  that  it  is  physically  impossible  that  they 
should  find  room ;  and  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  exceptions,  the  Code 
does  its  best  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  impossibility.  When 
the  Code  is  revised  these  two  exceptions  should  be  exten'ded  to 
the  four  legislative  councils  established  in  British  India  \ 

tlie  sixth  exception  allows  every  person  to  criticise,  in  good  faith, 
published  books,  works  of  art  which  are  publicly  exhibited,  and  other 
similar  performances. 

The  seventh  exception  allows  a  person  under  whose  authority 

*  But  see  the  Indian  Divorce  Act,  IV  of  1869,  "^c.  53. 

*  See  WiMon  v.  Walter,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  73. 
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others  hftve  been  placed  either  by  their  own  consent  or  by  the  law 
to  censure  in  good  faith  those  who  are  so  placed  under  his  authority 
as  far  as  regards  matters  to  which  that -authority  relates. 

The  eighth  exception  allows  a  person  to  prefer  an  accusation  Eighth  ex- 
against  another,  in   good  faith,  to  any  person  who  has  lawful  °*P**°^ 
authority  to  restrain'  or  punish  the  accused  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  the  accusation. 

The  ninth  exception  excepts  from  the  definition  of  defamation  Ninth  ex- 
imputations  on  character  which  a  person  makes,  in  good  faith,  for  ^P^^^ 
the  protection  of  the  interest  of  himself  or  some  other  person,  or 
for  the  public  good.     It  thus  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  first 
exception.     The  tenth  exception  seems  intended  to  privilege  state-  T^nih.  ez- 
ments  made  in  discharge  of  a  moral  or  social  duty- to  give  informa-  ^P*^®^* 
tion  in  the  matter  to  the  person  cautioned. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Exceptions  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  do 
not  require  that  an  imputation  should  be  true  \  The  Code  requires 
only  that  it  should  be  made  in  good  faith,  that  is,  with  due  care 
and  attention.  For  to  require  in  these  cases  that  the  imputation 
should  be  true,  would  be  to  render  these  exceptions  mere  nullities. 

*  Whether  a  public  functionary  is  or  not  fit  for  his  situation  ; — 
whether  a  person  who  has  bestirred  himself  to  get  up  a  petition  in 
favour  of  a  public  measure  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  citizen  or  as  a  foolish  meddler ; — whether  a  person 
who  has  been  tried  for  an  offence  was,  or  was  not  guilty; — ^which 
of  two  witnesses  who  contradicted  each  other  on  a  trial  ought  to  be 
believed ; — whether  a  portrait  is  like ; — whether  a  song  has  been 
well  sung;  whether  a  book  is  well  written; — these  are  questions 
about  which  honest  and  discerning  men  may  hold  opinions  diametri- 
cally opposite  :  and  to  require  a  man  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  court  of  law  that  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  on  such  a 
question  is  a  right  opinion,  is  to  prohibit  all  discussion  on  such 
questions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  private  communications 
which  the  Code  allows.  It  is  plainly  desirable  that  a  merchant 
should  disclose  to  his  partners  bis  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
honesty  of  a  person  with  whom  the  firm  has  dealings.  It  is  desir- 
able that  a  father  should  caution  his  son  agaiost  marrying  a  woman 
of  bad  character.  But  if  the  merchant  is  permitted  to  say  to  his 
partners,  if  the  father  is  permitted  to  say  to  his  son,  only  what  can 
be  legally  proved  before  a  court,  it  is  evident  that  the  permission  is 
worth  nothing. 

^  Truth  is  a  justification  in  two  2,  when  it  is  a  report  of  proceedings 

cases  only,  i,  when  the  publication  in  court  (ezc.  4). 
is  for  the  public  good  (ezc.  i) ;  and, 
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'  Whether  an  imputation  be  or  not  made  in  good  faith  is  a  queslipn 
for  the  courts  of  law.  The  burden  of  the  proof  will  lie  sometimes 
on  the  person  who  has  made  the  imputation,  and  sometimes  on  the 
«  person  on  whom  the  imputation  has  been  thrown.  No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Tet  scarcely  any  case  could  arise  respecting 
which  a  sensible  and  impartial  judge  would  feel  any  doubt.  If^  for 
example,  a  public  functionary  were  to  prosecute  for  defamation  a 
writer  who  had  described  him  in  general  terms  as  incapable,  the 
court  would  probably  require  the  prosecutor  to  give  some  proof 
of  bad  faith.  If  the  prosecutor  had  no  such  proof  to  offer,  the  de- 
fendant would  be  acquitted.  If  the  prosecutor  were  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  had  applied  to  him  for  money,  had  promised  to  write 
in  his  praise  if  the  money  were  advanced,  and  had  threatened  to 
abuse  him  if  the  money  wei^  withheld,  the  court  would  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had  not  written  in  good  £dth,  and 
would  convict  him. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  imputation  were  an  imputation  of  some 
particular  fact,  or  an  imputation  which,  though  general  in  form, 
yet  implied  the  truth  of  some  particular  fact  winch,  if  true,  might 
be  proved,  the  court  would  probably  hold  that  the  burden  of 
proving  good  faith  lay  on  the  defendant.  Thus  if  a  person  were  to 
publish  that  a  collector  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  bribes  from 
the  zemindars  of  his  district,  and  were  unable  to  specify  a  single 
case,  or  to  give  any  authority  for  his  assertion,  the  courts  would 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  had  not  been  made  in  - 
good  &ith.' 
Printing  Sec.  501  deals  with  the  offence  of  printing  or  engraving  matter 

3"f  ^^^t^^  known  to  be  defamatory,  and  sec.  502  with  the  offence  of  seUing 
matter.       ^^^^  prints  and  engravings. 

Imputations  which  are  not  defamatory  may  be  punishable  on 
other  grounds. 

An  imputation  may  be  intended  to  excite   disaffection,  if  so, 
though  not  punishable  as  defamation,  it  will  be  punishable  under 
section  124  A.     An  imputation  which  is  not  defamatory  may  be 
intended  to  excite  a  mob  to  violence  against  an  individual.     If  so, 
the  author  of  the  imputation  is  punishable  under  section  117. 
.  Chapter  XXII  deals  with  criminal  intimidation,  insult,  and  the 
annoying  conduct  of  a  drunken  person. 
Criminal         Criminal  intimidation  is  committed  when  one  man  threatens 
tion.  another  with  any  harm  illegally  caused  to  his  person,  reputation,  j 

or  property,  with  intent  to  cause  alarm  to  him,  or  to  cause  him  to 
do  any  act  which  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do,  as  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  execution  of  such  threat.     This  offence  was  till  lately 
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not  punishable  in  England.     But  now  see  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vic.  c.  87),  s.  7. 

Another  kind  of  criminal  intimidation  is  made  punishable  by  Sitting 
sec.  508.  This  declares  that  if  A  voluntarily  causes  B  to  do  any-  **'*^- 
thing  which  B  is  not  legally  bound  to  do,  by  inducing  B  to  believe 
that  he  will,  by  some  act  of  A,  be  rendered  an  object  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure if  B  does  not  do  the  thing  which  it  is  A*b  object  to  cause 
him  to  do,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  with  or  without  fine.  This  is  directed  against  the  Brah- 
manic  practice  called  in  Sanskrit  achariia  or  praj/opavefafia  and  in 
Hindi  dhama  ^. 

Insults  are  provided  for  by  sees.  504  and  509,  which  should  be  Iiuralt. 
placed  together.  They  are  punishable  only  when  o£Pered  with  the 
intention  of  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  of  outraging  the 
modesty  of  a  woman.  Section  509  might  be  used  to  abate  the 
practice  technically  called  '  obstructing  a  door,'  which  prevails  in 
Bih4r  and  probably  elsewhere  in  India.  When  a  landlord  wishes 
to  compel  a  tenant  to  perform  any  work,  which  the  latter  refuses 
to  do,  he  sends  a  male  servant  to  'obstruct'  the  tenant's  door. 
The  servant  simply  sits  on  the  road  and  leers  lecherously  at  any 
women  who  issue  from  the  house.  The  result  is  that  the  tenant  is 
practically  besieged  into  compliance,  for  his  women  dare  not  leave 
the  house  either  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  or,  in  the  morning, 
for  the  necessary  ablutions  K 

The  only  section  relating  to  annoyance  is  510,  which  imposes  a  Axmoyance 
dight  penalty  on  any  drunken  person  who  conducts  himself  in  any  ^^g^j^^  *" 
public  place,  or  in  any  place  where  he  has  no  right  to  be,  so  as  to 
cause  annoyance  to  any  other  person. 

This  chapter  also  contains  a  section  (as  to  knowingly  circulating  False 
false  rumours),  which  is  here  wholly  out  of  place.    As  the  Code  is  ""^<>'"™'* 
now  arranged,  this   enactment  (305)  should  be  split  into  three 
sections,  of  which  one  should  be  inserted  in  Chapter  YI,  one  in 
Chapter  VII,  and  one  in  Chapter  Vlii. 

Chapter  XVii  is  entitled  *  Of  Offences  against  Property.'  The 
offences  defined  in  this  chapter  are  made  punishable  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  violations  of  rights  of  possession  or  ownership.  But 
these  rights  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  law.     It  is  evident, 

^  This  practice  appears  to  be  one  '  Jurispradence,*     p.      262,      where 

of  Indo-European  antiquity,  and  has  '  debtor  *  should  be  *  creditor  *  and 

been    identified   with   the  '  fasting'  *  creditor '  should  be  '  debtor.' 

(troscud)  of  the  Irish  Brehon  laws.  '  Grierson,  'Zeitschrift  der  mor- 

See  Maine, '  Early  History  of  Institu-  genl.  gesellschaft/  xxzix.  656,  note 

iions,'  pp.  297,   298;  and  Holland,  10. 
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therefore,  that  if  the  Babstantive  civil  law  touching  these  rights  be 
imperfect  or  obscure,  the  penal  law  which  is  auxiliary  to  that 
substantive  law,  and  of  which  the  object  is  to  add  a  sanction  to 
.  that  substantive  law,  must  partake  of  the  imperfection  or  obscurity. 
'  It  is  impossible,'  said  the  framers  of  the  Code,  'for  us  to  be  certain 
that  we  have  made  proper  penal  provisions  for  violations  of  civil 
rights  till  we  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  civil  rights ;  and 
this  we  cannot  have  while  the  law  respecting  those  rights  is  either 
obscure  or  unsettled.  As  the  present  state  of  the  civil  law  causes 
!  perplexity  to  the  legislator  in  framing  the  penal  code,  so  it  will 

]  occasionally  cause  perplexity  to  the  judges  in  administering  that 

]  code.     If  it  be  matter  of  doubt  what  things  are  the  subjects  of  a  I 

1  certain  right,  in  whom  that  right  resides,  and  to  what  that  right 

extends,  it  must  also  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  that  right  has  or 
has  not  been  violated.  ! 

'  For  example,  il,  without  Z'^  pennilision,  shoots  snipes  on  Z'% 
ground,  and  carries  them  away :  here,  if  the  law  of  civil  rights 
grants  the  property  in  such  birds  to  any  person  who  can  catch  i 

them,  A  has  not,  by  killing  them  and  carrying  them  away,  invaded  ^ 

^'s  right  of  property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  civil  right 
declares  such  birds  the  property  of  the  person  on  whose  lands  they 
are,  A  has  invaded  Z*%  right  of  property.  If  it  be  matter  of  doubt 
what  the  state  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subject  actually  is,  it  must 
also  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  A  has  wronged  Z^  or  not.' 

The  violations  of  the  rights  of  Possession  and  Ownership  made 
punishable  by  this  chapter  fall  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  k 

heads: — i.  Theft;  2.  Criminal  Misappropriation  of  Property  not 
in  possession ;  3  Criminal  Breach  of  Trust ;  4.  Extortion;  5.  Rob- 
bery ;  6.  Receiving  stolen  Property ;  7.  Cheating ;  8.  Fraudulent 
Insolvency;  9.  Mischief;  10.  Criminal  Trespass. 

All  these  offences  resemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they  cause, 
or  have  some  tendency  directly  or  indirectly  to  cause,  some  person  | 

not  to  have  such  a  dominion  over  property  as  he  is  entitled  by  law  | 

to  have.     But  the  offences  numbered  1-8  must  be  in  all  cases 
fraudulently  committed,  whereas  fraud  does   not  enter  into  the 
definition  of  mischief,  or  of  criminal  trespass. 
Theft.  Theft,  criminal  misappropriation  of  property  not  in  possession,, 

and  criminal  breach  of  trust  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  easily 
distinguishable.  But  the  distinction  becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
as  we  approach  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  at  length  the  offences 
fade  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  indistinctness  has  its 
origin  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  imperfection  of  language. 
The  framers  of  the  Penal  Code  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to 
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mark  with  preeision  by  any  words  the  circamBtances  which  con- 
Btitute  possession. 

*  It  is  easy,'  they  say,  *  to  put  cases  about  which  no  doubt  what-  Possession, 
ever  exists,  and  about  which  the  language  of  lawyers  and  of  the  mul- 
titude would  be  the  same.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  for  example, 
that  a  gentleman's  watch  lying  on  a  table  in  his  room  is  in  his  posses- 
sion, though  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  though  he  may  not  know 
whether  it  is  on  his  writing-table,  or  on  his  dressing-table.  As  little 
will  it  be  doubted  that  a  watcli  which  a  gentleman  lost  a  year  ago  on 
a  journey,  and  which  he  has  never  heard  of  since,  is  not  in  his 
possession.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  when  a  person  gives  a 
dinner  his  silver  forks,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  guests,  are  still 
in  his  possession^;  and  it  will  be  as  little  doubted  that  his  silver 
forks  are  not  in  his  possession  when  he  has  deposited  them  with  a 
pawnbroker  as  a  pledge'.  But  between  these  extreme  cases  lie 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  confidence, 
either  that  property  is,  or  that  it  is  not  in  a  person's  possession/ 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  difference  of  opinion  from 
arising  in  cases  likely  to  occur  very  often,  the  framers  of  the  Code 
laid  down  three  rules  (clause  17,  now  sec.  27,  and  clauses  18 
and  19,  omitted,  I  know  not  why,  from  the  Code  as  passed),  which 
they  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind  . 
as  to  what  shall  be  held  to  constitute  possession.  But,  in  general, 
the  Code  leaves  it  to  the  tribunals,  without  any  direction,  to 
determine  whether  particular  property  is  at  a  particular  time  in 
the  '  possession'  of  a  particular  person,  or  not. 

Where  the  Codes,  the  commentaries  and  tlie  High  Court  Eeports 
feiil  them,  Indian  judges  and  magistrates  are  supposed  to  resort  to 
'justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience;'  but  in  practice  they  look  for 
guidance  only  to  English  text-books.  And  as,  according  to  Sir 
James  Stephen,  the  whole  [English]  doctrine  of  possession  is  so 
arbitrary  and  unreal  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that  one  view  is  better 
or  worse  than  another ',  the  following  rules  may  be  useful.     They 


*  See  I  Hale,  P.  C.  506. 

'  So  in  BomAn  Law :  see  Savigny, 
Becht  des  Besitzes,  1837,  §  24. 

'  A  Digest  of  the  Griioiiial  Iaw, 
3rd  ed.,  p.  213,  note.  He  is  referring 
to  the  decision  in  Meg,  y.  Mcuters, 
I  Den.  G.  C.  332,  which  he  states 
thus :  *AfJS  and  C  are  all  senrants  of 
J).  2)'s  cnstomers  pay  money  to  C, 
who  pays  it  to  A,  who  pays  it  to  B. 
JB,  A  and  C  ea^sk  keep  separate  ac- 


counts of  their  receipts  and  payments, 
BO  as  to  be  checks  on  each  other. 
Money  of  2>'s  paid  by  C  to  ^  is  in 
A^B  possession  and  not  merely  in  his 
custody.'  But,  assuming  that  the 
servants  were  obedient  to  2>'s  orders, 
the  money  was  in  A^»  hands  as  J/f^ 
representative,  and  therefore  the  pos- 
session was  in  2),  for  he  could  exercise 
physical  control  over  the  money  and 
had  the  intention  to  exercise  it  on 
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Proposed 
defimtion. 


are  founded,  as  every  jurist  will  see,  on  the  famous  treatise  of 
Savigny.  They  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  High  Courts  at 
Calcutta  and  Madras  in  cases  of  theft.  And  they  will  apply  not 
only  to  the  sections  on  theft  (378,  381),  criminal  misappropriation 
(sec.  404),  and  stolen  property  (410,  412),  but  to  those  relating  to 
coin  (235,  240-243,  250-254),  stamps  (256,  259),  weights  and 
measures  (266),  machinery  (287),  obscene  books  (293),  criminal 
trespass  (441),  forgery  (473,  474,  475),  and  property-marks  (485). 
The  expression  'corporeal  property'  is  used  instead  of  the  more 
accurate  'corporeal  thing,'  as  the  former  occurs  in  the  Code, 
sec.  22. 

'Corporeal  property  is  in  a  person's  possession  when  he  has 
such  power  over  it  that  he  can  exclude  others  from  it,  and  intends 
to  exercise,  if  necessary,  that  power  on  behalf  of  himself  or  of  some 
person  of  whom  he  is  guardian  or  for  whom  he  is  trustee  \' 

'Where  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  a^*  or  of  unsound 
mind '  has  a  like  power  over  corporeal  property,  his  guardian,  if 
any,  is  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property.  If  such 
person  has  no  guardian  and  the  property  has  been  delivered  to 
him,  he  is  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property*. 

'Where  corporeal  property  belongs  to  co-owners,  and  they  have 
a  like  power  over  it,  and  intend  to  exercise,  if  necessary,  that 
power  on  their  own  behalf,  each  of  them  is  deemed  to  be  in 
possession  of  his  share  of  the  property ".' 

Where  corporeal  property  belongs  to  a  corporation,  and  the 
corporation  has  a  like  power  over  it,  the  agent  or  trustee  of  the 
corporation  is  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property. 

Explanation  /.  One  person  is  deemed  to  have  power  over 
corporeal  property  in   the  custody*  of  another  when  the  latter 


his  own  behalf.  If,  however,  A  on 
receiving  the  money  determined  to 
appropriate  it,  then  the  possession 
was  in  A. 

'  This  intention  (nearly  the  animus 
damini  of  Roman  law,  the  intention 
not  of  being,  but  of  acting  as,  owner) 
is  of  course  inferrible  from  external 
circumstances.  The  clause  in  the  text 
applies  not  only  to  the  case  of  an 
owner  but  to  that  of  a  derivative  pos- 
sessor. As  to  the  latter,  illustration 
(0)  to  sec.  378  of  the  Penal  Code 
shows  that  its  framers  dissented  from 
the  theory  of  Roman  law  that  a  bailee 
was  not  a  possessor.  They  would 
also  doubtless  have  held  that  a  dis- 


treinor,  a  tenant,  and  a  fructuary  had 
possession. 

'  Compare  the  Code,  sec.  90. 

'  Such  persons  cannot  have  the 
animus  damini,  nor  can  they  assent  to 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  a  re- 
presentative. 

*  Here,  according  to  Puchta,  the 
animus  of  the  child  is  awakened  and 
completed  by  the  expressed  will  of 
the  tradens.  As  to  possession  in  case 
of  infants  and  lunatics,  see  Savigny, 
Recht  des  Besitses,  §  21,  p.  297; 
Markby,  '  Elements  of  Law,'  5rd  ed., 

$§  375,  376. 
»  Ibid.  $  399. 

*  The  Roman  detentio. 
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is  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  former  respecting  that   pro- 
perty*. 

Explanaiiom,  II.  The  power  and  intention  contemplated  by 
this  section  continue  until  they  are  respectively  destroyed  by 
adverse  power  or  contrary  intention  ', 

Explanation  III.  '  Guardian '  includes  any  one  having  lawful 
charge  of  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  age  or  of  unsound  mind. 

ExpUmation  IV.     '  Corporation'  includes  Her  Majesty. 

The  provision  contained  in  sec.  72  is  meant  to  obviate  the  inconve-  Object  of 
niences  which  might  arise  from  doubts  as  to  the  exact  limits  which  "^^  ^^' 
separate  theft  from  misappropriation,  and  from  breach  of  trust. 

Its  effect,  say  the  Commissioners,  '  will  be  to  prevent  the  judges 
from  wasting  tKeir  time  and  ingenuity  in  devising  nice  distinctions. 
If  a  case  which  is  plainly  thefb  comes  before  them  the  offender 
will  be  punished  as  a  thief.  If  a  case  which  is  plainly  breach  of 
trust  comes  before  them,  the  offender  will  be  punished  as  guilty 
of  breach  of  trust.  If  they  have  to  try  a  case  which  lies  on  the 
frontier,  one  of  those  thefts  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
breaches  of  trust,  or  one  of  those  breaches  of  trust  which  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  theft,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves  with 
subtle  distinctions,  but,  living  it  undetermined  by  which  name 
the  offence  should  be  called,  will  proceed  to  determine  what  is  in- 
finitely of  greater  importance,  what  shall  be  the  punishment.' 

It  is  strange,  then,  that  they  did  not  simplify  their  law  by  re- 
jecting (as  Sir  James  Stephen  suggests)  the  distinction  between 
theft  and  criminal  misappropriation,  which  turns  upon  the  compli- 
cated idea  of  possession,  and  corresponds  to  no  substantial  difference 
either  in  the  moral  guilt  or  the  public  danger  of  the  acts  defined'. 

The  crime  of  Theft  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  Distinc- 
the  *  larceny '  of  English  lawj'ers.     There  are,  however,  five  points  *^<^^  ^ 
of  difference.    First,  the  Code  (sec.  378)  makes  everything  which  is  and  lar- 
moveable  the  object  of  theft.     But  there  cannot  be  a  larceny  of  c«ny- 
matters  which  savour  of  the  realty,  such  as  minerals,  trees,  fixtures, 
title-deeds.     Secondly,  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  'theft,'  if  the 
dishonest  intention,  the  absence  of  consent,  and  the  moving  are 
proved,  the  offence  will  be  complete  though  the  offender  proposes 
to  retain  the  thing  moved  for  only  a  second.     But  in  the  case  of 

^  A  man  therefore  I1A8  poBBeenon  '  The  power  need  not  be  in  constant 

of  a  thing  in  the  custody  of  his  wife,  exercise,  nor  the  intention  in  constant 

gnest,  servant  or  agent,  provided  he  activity ;    Holland,  '  Jurisprudence,' 

can  take  it  from  her  or  him  at  pleasure.  3rd  ed.,  pp.  165,  166. 

This   is  called  'representative  poe-  '  Hist.  Gr.  Law,  III.  318. 
session.* 
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larceny,  it  is  neceesary  to  show  an  intention  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  hia  property.  Thirdly,  to  ohtain  a  conviction  for  *  theft,' 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  thief  ever  had  the  stolen  thing 
in  his  power;  hat  there  cannot  he  a  larceny,  even  if  there  has 
been  an  actual  removal,  if  the  o£Eender  has  never  had  the  thing 
in  his  power.  For  instance,  where  A,  intending  to  take  dishonestly 
a  pencil  out  of  the  possession  of  a  shopkeeper  Z^  without  Z*u 
consent  moves  the  pencil  in  order  to  such  taking,  he  commits 
theft  under  the  Ck)de,  even  though  he  is  unable  to  carry  the 
pencil  off  on  account  of  its  being  tied  to  Z's  counter.  In  such 
a  case  Z  could  not  be  convicted  of  larceny.  Fourthly,  there  may 
be  a  'theft'  though  the  person  from  whom  the  thing  is  taken 
has  no  title  thereto.  But  a  larceny  implies  a  taking  from  the 
possession  of  the  rightful  owner.  Fifthly,  there  may  be  a  larceny 
of  anjrthing,  no  matter  how  small  its  value  may  be ;  but  under 
the  Code  nothing  is  an  offence  by  reason  that  it  causes  harm 
BO  slight,  that  no  person  of  ordinary  sense  and  temper  would 
complain  of  it. 

Under  the  Indian  as  under  the  Roman  law',  a  man  may  steal 

his  own  property  if  he  takes  it  when  in  pawn  or  in  possession  of 

an  usufructuary. 

Crimen  Section  404  provides  a  penalty  for  the  pillaging  of  property 

^^ediUt'  ^^^°S  ^6  interval  which  elapses  between  the  time   when  the 

tis,  possessor  of  the  property  dies,  and  the  time  when  it  comes  into         \ 

the  possession  of  some  person  authorised  to  take  charge  of  it. 

This   crime,  in  the   classification   made   by  the  framers   of  the 

Code,  falls  under  the  head,  not  of  theft,  but  of  misappropriation 

of  property  not  in  possession.     Koman  jurists  viewed  it  in  the 

same  light.     The  property  taken  under  such  circumstances,  they 

argued,  being  in  no  person's  possession,  could  not  be  taken  out  of 

any  person's  possession.     The  taking  therefore  was  not  fwrtwn^ 

but  belonged  to  a  separate  head  called   the  crimen  expUatae 

haereditati8\ 

Extortion        The  offence  of  extortion  is  distinguished  from  the  three  offences 

V,sec.  33;.  ^g  ha.Ye  been  considering  by  this  obvious  circumstance,  that  it  is 

committed  by  the  wrongful  obtaining  of  a  consent.     In  one  angle 

class  of  cases  theft  and  extortion  are  in  practice  confounded  together 

^  'Fnrtumest  contrectatio  reifrau-  24).    But  under  the    Indian   Code 

dulosa  [Incrifaciendi  gratia]  vel  ipdus  there  may  be  a  theft,  if  there  is  in- 

rei    vel    etiam  u&m   poesessionisYe/  iention  to  cause  wrongful  loes  :  it  is 

The  WOTds  in  brackets  are  ol  doubt-  unuecessary  for  there  to  be  intention 

fill    authority.    They  probably  sug-  to  cause  wrongful  gain, 

gested  the  *  causing  wrongful  gain '  *  Dig.  lib.  XLVII.  Tit.  19. 
of  the  definition  of  'dishonestly'  (sec. 
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no  inextricably,  that  no  judge  however  sagacious  could -discriminate 
between  them.  This  class  of  cases  therefore  has,  in  all  systems  of 
jurisprudence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  been  treated  as  a 
perfectly  distinct  class;  and  this  arrangement,  though  somewhat 
anomalous,  is  strongly  recommended  by  convenience.  The  Code 
has  therefore  made  robbery  a  separate  crime. 

There  can  be  no  case  of  robbery  which  does  not  fall  within  the  Bobbery 
definition  either  of  theft,  or  of  extortion.  But  in  practice  it  Mrill  ^'*°'  ^^^* 
perpetually  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  particular  act  of  robbery 
was  a  theft,  or  an  extortion,  A  large  proportion  of  robberies  will 
be  half  theft,  and  half  extortion.  A  seizes  Z,  threatens  to  murder 
him,  unless  he  delivers  all  his  property,  and  begins  to  pull  off  Z*b 
ornaments.  Z  in  terror  begs  that  A  will  take  all  he  has,  and  spare 
his  life,  assists  in  taking  off  his  ornaments,  and  delivers  them  to  A, 
Here,  such  ornaments  as  A  took  without  Z^a  consent  are  taken  by 
theft.  Those  which  Z  delivered  up  from  fear  of  death  are  acquired 
by  extortion.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  thaf^'s  right-arm 
bracelet  may  have  been  obtained  by  theft,  and  left-arm  bracelet  by 
extortion,  that  the  rupees  in  Z*8  girdle  may  have  been  obtained  by 
theft,  and  those  in  his  turban  by  extortion.  Probably  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  robberies  which  are  committed  something  like  this  actually 
takes  place,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  minutes  later  neither  the 
robber  nor  the  person  robbed  would  be  able  to  recollect  in  what 
proportions  theft  and  extortion  were  mixed  in  the  crime ;  nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  this  should  be  ascer- 
tained. For  though  in  general  the  consent  of  a  sufferer  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  very  materially  modifies  the  character  of  the 
offence,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  made  known  to  the  courts, 
yet  the  consent  which  a  person  gives  to  the  taking  of  his  property 
by  a  ruffian  who  holds  a  pistol  to  his  breast  is  a  circumstance 
altogether  immaterial. 

The  Code  provides  punishment  of  exemplary  severity  for  the  Dacoity. 
crime  which  was  designated  in  the  Regulations  of  Bengal  and 
Madrais  by  the  name  of  Dacoity.  This  name  is  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  denoting,  not  only  actual  gang-robbery,  but  the 
attempting  to  rob  when  such  an  attempt  is  made  or  aided  by  a 
gang.     The  sections  dealing  with  this  crime  are  391,  395-400, 402. 

The  law  (sees.  410^414)  relating  to  the  offence  of  receiving  stolen 
goods  appears  to  require  no  comment. 

The  offence  of  cheating  must,  like  that  of  extortion,  be  com  -  Cheating 
mitted  by  the  wrongful  obtaining  of  a  consent.     The  difference  is  (j^^-  4i5)- 
that  the  extortioner  obtains  the  consent  by  intimidation,  and  the 
cheat  by  depeption. 
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The  Ck)d6*  makes  it  cheating  to  obtain  property  by  deception  in 
all  cases  where  the  property  is  fraudulently  obtained,  that  is  to  say 
in  all  cases  where  the  intention  of  the  person  who  has  by  deceit 
obtained  the  property  was  to  cause  a  distribution  of  property  which 
the  law  pronounces  to  be  a  wrongful  distribution,  and  in  no  other 
case  whatever.  However  immoral  a  deception  may  be,  it  is  not 
an  offence  against  the  rights  of  ownership,  if  its  object  is  only  to 
cause  a  distribution  of  property  which  the  kw  recognises  as 
rightful 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  definition  of  cheating  includes  many  acts 
which  are  not  punishable  by  the  law  of  England,  or  of  France. 
The  Code  punishes  as  guilty  of  cheating  a  man  who,  by  false 
representations,  obtains  a  loan  of  money,  not  meaning  to  repay  it; 
a  man  who,  by  false  representations,  obtains  an  advance  of  money, 
not  meaning  to  perform  the  service,  or  to  deliver  the  article  for 
which  the  advance  is  given ;  a  man  who,  by  falsely  pretending  to 
have  performed  work  for  which  he  was  hired,  obtains  pay  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  deception.  In  all  the  deceiver^s  object 
is  fraudulent.  He  intends  in  aU  these  cases  to  acquire  or  retain 
wrongful  possession  of  that  to  which  some  other  person  has  a  better 
claim,  and  which  that  other  person  is  entitled  to  recover  by  law. 
In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  the  object  has  been  wrongful  gain, 
attended  with  wrongful  loss.  In  all,  therefore,  there  has,  according 
to  the  definition,  been  cheating. 

Fraadnlent      The  provisions  on   the  subject  of  fraudulent  insolvency   are 

mso  vency.  u^ggggj^^iy  imperfect,  and  must  remain  so,  until  the  whole  of  that 
important  part  of  the  law  has  undergone  revision  \ 

Mischief.         The  provisions  on  the  subject  of  mischief  (sec.  425)  do  not  appear 
to  require  any  explanation. 

TrespMfl.  The  name  of  trespass  is  given  to  every  usurpation,  however 
slight,  of  dominion  over  property.  Trespass,  as  such,  is  not  an 
offence,  except  when  it  is  committed  in  order  to  the  commission  of 
some  offence  injurious  to  some  person  interested  in  the  property  on 
which  the  trespass'  is  committed,  or  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
annoyance  to  such  a  person.  Even  then,  it  is  visited  with  a  light 
punishment,  unless  it  be  attended  with  aggravating  circumstances. 
These  aggravating  circumstances  are  of  two  sorts.  Criminal 
trespass  may  be  aggravated  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  committed. 
It  may  also  be  aggravated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  committed. 

^  For  the  Preeidency  Towns,  the      51,  70,  and,  for  the  Mofassal,  in  the 
law  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in      Civil  Procedure  Code,  sees.  351,  559. 
II  &  la  Vict,  c  21,  sees.  9,  24,  50, 
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There  is  no  sort  of  property  which  it  is  bo  desirable  to  guard  House- 
against  unlawful  intrusion,  as  the  habitations  in  which  men  reside,  ^"'P""- 
and  the  buildings  in  which  they  keep  their  goods.     The  offence  of 
trespassing  on  these  places  is   designated  as  house-trespass,  and 
is  treated  as  an  aggravated  form  of  criminal  trespass. 

House-trespass  again  may  be  aggravated  by  being  committed  in  Aggra- 
a  surreptitious,  or  in  a  violent  manner.     The  former  aggravated  J*J[^ 
form  of  house-trespass  is  designated  as  lurking  house-trespass ;  the  trespaM. 
latter  is  designated  as  housebreaking.      Again ;  house- trespass  in 
every  form  may  be  aggravated  by  the  time  at  which  it  is  com- 
mitted.    Trespass  of  this  sort  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  always 
been  considered  as  a  more  serious  offence,  when  committed  by 
night,  than  when  committed  by  day.     Thus  we  have  four  aggra- 
vated forms  of  that  sort  of  criminal  trespass  which  are  designated 
as  house-trespass,  lurking  house-trespass,  housebreaking,  lurking 
house-trespass  by  night,  and  housebreaking  by  night. 

These  are  aggravations  arising  from  the  way  in  which  the 
criminal  trespass  is  committed.  But  criminal  trespass  may  also  be 
aggravated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  committed.  It  may  be  com- 
mitted for  a  frolic.  It  may  be  committed  in  order  to  a  murder. 
It  may  also  often  happen  that  a  criminal  trespass  which  is  venial, 
as  respects  the  mode,  may  be  of  the  greatest  enormity  as  respects 
the  end;  and  that  a  criminal  trespass  committed  in  the  most  re- 
prehensible mode,  may  be  committed  for  an  end  of  no  great  atrocity. 
Thus  A  may  commit  housebreaking  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  some  idle  trick  on  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling.  B  may 
commit  simple  criminal  trespass  by  merely  entering  another's  field 
for  the  purpose  of  murder,  or  gang-robbery.  Here,  A  commits 
trespass  in  the  worst  way.  B  commits  trespass  with  the  worst 
object.  The  Code  combines  the  aggravating  circumstances  in  such 
a  way  that  each  may  have  its  due  effect  in  settling  the  punishment. 

Chapter  XYIII  deals  with  forgery,  the  making  of  forged  docu-  Forgery, 
ments  (sees.  463-469),  the  possession  and  uttering  of  forged  docu- 
ments (sees.  470,  471,  474),  and  the  making  preparations  for 
their  manufacture  (sees.  472,  473).  Sec.  475  treats  as  a  substan- 
tive offence  the  commencement  of  the  forgery  of  banknotes  and 
other  similar  securities  and  the  possession  of  the  prepared  material. 
Sec.  477  deals  with  the  fraudulent  destruction  of  wills,  authorities 
to  adopt,  and  valuable  securities.  The  destruction  of  documents  of 
less  importance  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  as  mischief  (sec.  426). 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  offences  of  using  False 
false  trademarks,  counterfeiting  trademarks,  and  knowingly  selling  *""!©■ 
goods  marked  with  a  counterfeit  trademark.      There  are  similar 
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proyisioDS  as  to  marks  used  for  denoting  that  moveable  property 
belongs  to  a  particular  person.  Sec.  484  provides  an  enhanced 
punishment  when  a  property- mark  used  by  a  custom-officer,  or 
officer  in  the  Salt  or  Opium  departments,  is  counterfeited. 
Criminal  Chapter  XIX  relates  to  the  breaches  of  certain  Contracta, 
breach  of    ^y^jj  eause  ffreat  social  inconvenience  and  for  which  the  civil 

contract.  ° 

remedy  is  valueless.  On  this  the  framers  of  the  Ck>de  make  the 
following  remarks: — 

'  We  agree  with  the  great  body  of  jurists  in  thinking  that,  in 
general,  a  mere  breach  of  contract  ought  not  to  be  an  offence,  bat 
only  to  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  action. 

<  To  this  general  rule  there  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  Some 
breaches  of  contract  are  very  likely  to  cause  evil  such  as  no 
damages,  or  only  very  high  damages,  can  repair,  and  are  also  very 
likely  to  be  committed  by  persons  from  whom  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  any  damages  can  be  obtained.  Such  breaches  of 
contract  are,  we  conceive,  proper  subjects  for  penal  legislation. 

*  In  England  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  provide  a  punishment 
for  a  stage-coachman  who  should,  however  maliciously  or  dis-> 
honestly,  drive  on,  leaving  behind  a  pa£senger  whom  he  is  bound  to 
carry.  The  evil  inflicted  is  seldom  very  serious.  The  country  is 
everywhere  well  inhabited.  The  roads  are  secure.  The  means  of 
conveyance  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  damages  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  any  inconvenience  or  expense  which  may  have  been 
suffered  can  easily  be  recovered  from  the  coach-proprietors.  But 
the  mode  of  performing  journeys  and  the  state  of  society  in  this 
country  are  widely  different.  It  is  often  necessaiy  for  travellers  of 
the  upper  classes,  even  for  English  ladies,  ignorant  perhaps  of  the 
native  languages,  and  with  young  children  at  their  breasts,  to  per* 
form  journeys  of  many  miles,  over  uninhabited  wastes,  and  through 
jungles  in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  linger  for  a  moment,  in  palan- 
quins borne  by  persons  of  the  lowest  class.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens, 'those  persons  should,  in  a  solitary  place,  set  down  iJie 
palanquin  and  run  away,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dis- 
tressing situation  than  that  in  which  their  employer  would  be  left. 
None  but  very  high  damages  would  be  any  reparation  for  such  a 
wrong.  But  the  class  of  people  by  whom  alone  such  a  wrong  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  committed  can  pay  no  damages.  The  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  delinquents  would  probably  not  cover  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  them  civilly.  It  therefore  appears  to  us  that  breaches 
of  contract  of  this  description  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  treated 
as  crimes. 

*  The  law  which  we  have  framed  on  this  subject  applies,  it  will  be 
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perceived,  only  to  cases  in  which  the  contract  with  the  bearers  is 

[  lawful.    The  traveller  therefore  who  resorts  to  the  highly  culpable, 

^         though,  we  fear,  too  common  practice  of  unlawfully  compelling 

I  persons  against  their  will  to  carry  his  palanquin  or  his  baggage  will 

not  be  protected  by  it     If  they  quit  him,  it  is  what  they  have  a 

legal  right  to  do,  nor  will  they  be  punishable,  whatever  may  be  the 

consequence  of  their  desertion. 

!  '  Another  species  of  contract  which  ought^  we   conceive,  to  be 

guarded  by  a  penal  sanction  is  that  by  which  seamen*  are  bound  to 

r  their  employers.     The  insubordination  of  seamen  during  a  voyage 

often  produces  fatal  consequences.     Their  desertion  in  port  may 

cause  evils,  such  as  very  large  damages  only  could  repair.     But 

*  they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay  any  damages  for  which  it  would  be 

worth  while  to  sue.     If  a  ship  in  the  Hooghly,  at  a  critical  time  of 

the  year,  is  compelled  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  the  crew  td  put 

i         off  its  voyage  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  tell  the 

owners  that  they  may  sue  the  runaways  for  damages  in  the  supreme 

court. 

'  We  also  think  that  persons  who  contract  to  take  care  of  infants « 
I  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  helpless,  lay  themselves  under  an  obligation 

of  a  very  peculiar  kiDd,  and  may  with  propriety  be  punished  if 
they  omit  to  discharge  their  duty.  The  misery  and  distress  which 
their  neglect  may  cause  is  such  as  the  largest  pecuniary  payment 
would  not  repair.  They  generally  come  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  and  would  be  unable  to  pay  anything.  We  therefore 
propose  to  add  to  this  class  of  contracts  the  sanction  of  the 
penal  law. 

<  Here  we  are  inclined  to  stop.  We  have  indeed  been  urged  to 
go  further,  and  to  punish  as  a  criminal  every  menial  servant  who, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  is  hired,  quits  his 
employer.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that,  in  the  existing  state 
o£die  market  for  that  description  of  labour  in  India,  good  masters 
are  in  much  danger  of  being  voluntarily  deserted  by  their  menial 
servants,  or  that  the  loss  or  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  a  cook,  a  groom,  a  hark^ru,  or  a  kbidmatgdr,  would 
often  be  of  a  very  serious  description.  We  are  greatly  apprehensive 
that  by  making  these  petty  breaches  of  contracts  offences,  we  should 
give,  not  protection  to  good  masters,  but  means  of  oppression  to 
bad  ones.' 

The  desertion  of  seamen  in  port  is  now  provided  for  by  Act  I 
of  1859,  sees.  83-88;  and  Act  XIII  of  1859  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  fraudulent  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  artificers, 
workmen  and  labourers,  who  have  received  money  in  advance  on 
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account  of  work  which  they  have  contracted  to  perform.  This  Act, 
which  applied  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the  Presidency  towns, 
has  heen  extended,  under  sec.  5,  to  many  other  parts  of  British 
India.  It  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  domestic  or  personal 
service^,  and  much  inconvenience  has  heen  felt  in  consequence. 
The  Inland  Emigration  Act  (I  of  1882),  sees.  170,  171,  175, 
provides  penalties  for  absence  from  work  and  desertion  by 
labourers  in  the  tea-gardens  in  certain  districts  of  Bengal  and 
Assam. 

The  Code,  as  above  remarked,  does  not  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  of  delivery  to  Oovemment  in  times 
of  war  or  other  public  need. 

Paet  V.    Paeticipation. 

When  two  or  more  persons  combine  for  criminal  purposes,  we 
Inay  have,  i .  two  or  more  persons  merely  agreeing  to  commit  an 
offence  (conspirators) ;  2.  two  or  more  principal  offenders  (accom- 
plices), having  a  common  intention  of  doing  a  criminal  act  and 
actually  doing  it;  3.  one  or  more  principals  with  one  or  more 
abettors,  or  what  English  lawyers  call  accessories  before  the  fact ; 
4.  one  or  more  principals  with  one  or  more  accessories  after  the 
fact.  Each  of  these  combinations  may,  of  course,  occur  in  the 
same  transaction.  Thus  A  and  B  may  conspire  to  instigate  (7,  D, 
JE,  F  and  G  to  commit  a  dacoity,  and  U  may  harbour  the  dacoits. 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  relating  to  conspirators,  accomplices, 
abettors,  and  accessories  are  found  in  the  following  sections : — 

As  to  conspirators,  sec.  107,  cl.  2,  which  declares  that  whoever 
'  engages '  with  another  in  a  conspiracy  to  do  a  certain  thing  abets 
the  doing  of  that  thing  '  if  an  act  or  illegal  omission  takes  place  in 
pursuance  of.  that  coDspiracy,  and  in  order  to  the  doing  of  that 
thing;'  sec.  108,  expl.  5,  which  declares  that  'it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  commission  of  the  offence  of  abetment  by  conspiracy  that 
the  abettor  should  concert  the  offence  with  the  person  who  commits 
it ; '  and  sec.  1 2 1  A,  which  deals  with  conspiracy  to  wage,  attempt 
to  wage,  or  abet  the  waging  of  war  against  the  Queen,  and  declares 
that,  to  constitute  such  conspiracy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  act 
or  illegal  omission  shall  take  place  in  pursuance  thereof. 

As  to  accomplices,  the  Code  contains  the  following  provisions : — 

Bee.  34,  which  declares  that  when  a  criminal  act  is  done  by 
several  persons,  in  furtherance  of  the  common  intention  of  all^ 

^  3  Ben.  A,  Cr.  J.  32. 
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each  of  such  persons  is  liable  for  the  act  as  if  it  were  done  by  him 
alone. 

Sec.  35,  which  declares  that  whenever  an  act  which  is  criminal 
only  by  reason  of  its  being  done  with  a  criminal  knowledge  or 
intention  is  done  by  several  persons,  each  of  such  persons  who  joins 
in  the  act,  with  such  knowledge  or  intention,  is  liable  as  if  the  act 
were  done  by  him  alone  with  that  knowledge  or  intention. 

Sec.  37,  which  declares  that  when  an  offence  under  the  Code 
is  committed  by  means  of  several  acts,  whoever  intentionally 
co-operates  in  the  commission  of  that  offence,  by  doing  any  one  of 
those  acts,  either  singly,  or  jointly  with  any  other  person,  commits 
that  offence. 

Sec.  38,  which  declares  that  when  several  persons  are  engaged  or 
concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act,  they  may  be  guilty 
of  different  offences,  by  means  of  that  act. 

Sees.  310, 31 1,  which  punish  thugs,  that  is,  persons  who  habitually 
associate  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  committing  robbery  or  child- 
stealing  by  means  of,  or  accompanied  with,  murder. 

Sees.  391,  395-400,  which  deal  with  robbery  committed  con- 
jointly by  five  or  more  persons,  sec.  401,  which  punishes  persons 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  habitual  thefb,  sec.  402,  which  deals 
with  assembling  for  purpose  of  committing  dacoity,  and  sec.  460, 
which  declares  that  all  persons  jointly  concerned  in  housebreaking 
by  night  3hall  be  punishable  for  death  or  grievous  hurt  caused  or 
attempted  by  one  of  their  number. 

As  to  abettors  {soeii,  Oehillfe),  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
found  in — 

Sees.  107-117  (abetment). 

Sees.  118, 119,  120,  123  (concealing  designs  to  commit  offences). 

Sec.  121,  abetting  the  waging  of  war  against  the  Queen. 

Sec.  125,  abetting  the  waging  of  war  against  Asiatic  powers 
in  alliance  or  at  peace  with  the  Queen. 

Sees.  1 31-139,  abetting  military  or  naval  offences. 

Sec.  150,  promoting  or  conniving  at  the  hiring  etc.  of  persons 
to  join  unlawful  assemblies. 

Sec.  164,  which  provides  for  abetment  by  a  public  servant  of  the 
offences  defined  in  sees.  162,  163  (taking  presents  to  influence 
public  servants). 

Sec.  236,  abetting  in  British  India  the  counterfeiting  of  coin  out 
of  British  India. 

Sees.  305,  306,  abetting  suicide. 

Sec.  497,  which  declares  that,  in  case  of  adultery,  the  wife  is 
not  punishable  as  an  abettor. 

TOL.  I.  p 
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The  provisioDS  as  to  what  English  lawyers  call  accessories  after 
the  fact  {fautores)  are  contained  in — 

Sees.  136,  137,  harbouring  deserters. 

Sees,  a  1 2,  a  1 6,  harbouring  persons  convicted  of  or  charged 
with  offences  under  the  Code. 

Sec.  318,  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  by  secret  burying. 

Sec.  368,  concealing  kidnapped  or  abducted  persons. 

Sec&  410-414,  receiving  or  assisting  in  concealing  or  disposing 
of  stolen  property. 

But  the  Code  treats  offences  under  these  sections  as  ddicia 
9ui  generis* 

With  the  exception  of  the  provisions  as  to  abetment  contained  in 
seca  107-117,  none  of  these  enactments  seem  to  require  further 
notice.  The  offence  of  abetment  is  a  substantive  offence.  It  is 
punishable  no  matter  how  petty  the  offence  abetted  may  be.  Its 
punishment)  when  the  offender  has  been  present  at  the  commission 
of  the  principal  offence^  is  the  same  as  for  that  offence  (sec  114), 
and  the  trial  of  it  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  principal  offender  ^  So  in  England  since  the 
enactment  of  11  &  12  Vic.  c  46,  s.  i.  The  offence  of  abet- 
ment mainly  depends  on  the  gpiilty  knowledge  or  intention  of 
the  abettor.  The  knowledge  or  intention  of  the  person  he  em- 
ploys to  act  for  him  will  not  affect  or  alter  the  abettor's  guilt, 
although  the  acts  of  that  person  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing in  determining  it.  The  measure  of  punishment  which  the 
Code  awards  to  abettors  depends  on  the  effect  of  the  abetment ;  a 
distinction  being  made  between  cases  in  which  the  abetment  is 
successful,  and  those  in  which  the  effect  intended  is  not  accomplished. 
If  the  act  abetted  is  done,  the  abettor  is  punished  as  if  he  had 
himself  committed  the  offence.  If  the  act  abetted  is  not  done,  he 
is  punished  less  severely,  but  regard  is  had  to  the  result  of  his 
abetment;  any  hurt  which  may  be  caused  being  deemed  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence.  But  no  distinction  seems  to  be  made, 
as  regards  the  abettor's  punishment,  between  cases  in  which  the 
person  abetted  involuntarily  fails,  or  is  prevented  from  cai^rying 
his  intentions  into  execution,  and  those  in  which  he  resists 
altogether  the  solicitations  of  the  abettor.  In  other  words,  insti- 
gation is  punishable  whether  it  fails  or  not  ^. 

Again,  the  person  abetted  may  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  act,  and 
his  abettor  may  in  no  way  be  answerable  for  it,  because  the  act 

*  I  Bom.  i8.  is  pTinishable  only  under  §5  85,  no, 

'  Under  the   Strafgessetzbnch,  in-       in,  159,  160. 
Btigation   {avfforderung)  which  fails 
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done  goes  beyond  or  is  quite  distinct  from  the  act  intended  by  the 
abettor :  he  must  answer  for  &uj  probable  consequence  of  his 
abetment,  notwithstanding  that  the  act  or  result  may  not  be 
precisely  what  he  intended,  but  he  is  not  further  responsible. 
The  question  will  be  this,  Is  the  act  done,  although  not  pre- 
cisely the  act  intended  to  be  done,  yet  substantially  the  same,  or 
a  probable  result  of  that  act)  If  so,  the  abettor  must  answer 
for  it. 

The  sort  of  conduct  which  constitutes  abetment  is  explained,  but 
no  rule  is  or  could  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of 
incitement  or  the  force  of  the  persuasion  used,  which  will  suffice  to 
make  a  person  an  abettor. 

The  provisions  of  this,  as  of  all  succeeding  Chapters,  must  be 
read  with  the  foregoing  Chapters  of  General  Explanations  and 
General  Exceptions.  Construed  with  reference  to  the  latter 
Chapter,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  cannot  commit  offences  cannot 
be  abettors  of  offences :  therefore  infants,  insane  persons  and  others 
excepted  from  criminal  liability  cannot  be  abettors  \ 


Paet  VI.    Attempt. 

Attempt  (conattts),  like  negligence,  is  an  imperfect  state  of  a  Attempt. 
crime.  In  the  former  more  is  willed  than  happens ;  in  the  latter 
more  happens  than  is  willed.  An  attempt  can  only  be  conceived 
as  intentional  ^,  and,  under  the  German  Code,  it  is  exempt  from 
punishment  if  the  offender  voluntarily  desists  from  the  intent 
before  the  commencement  of  the  actual  crime. 

The  provisions  of  the  Indian  Code  as  to  attempt  are  found  in — 

Sec.  121,  attempt  to  wage  war  against  the  Queen. 

Sec.  124,  attempt  wrongfully  to  restrain  the  Governor-General 
and  other  high  officials  with  intent  to  induce  or  compel  them  to 
exercise  or  refrain  from  exercising  any  of  their  lawful  powers. 

Sec.  125,  attempt  to  wage  war  against  the  Government  of  any 
Asiatic  power  in  alliance  or  at  peace  with  the  Queen. 

Sec.  130,  attempt  to  rescue  State  prisoners  or  prisoners  of  war. 

Sec.  161,  attempt  by  a  public  servant  to  obtain  an  illegal 
gratification. 

Sec.  162,  attempt  to  obtain  a  gratification  in  order  by  corrupt  or 
illegal  means  to  influence  a  public  servant. 

Sec.  163,  attempt  to  obtain  a  gratification  for  exercising  personal 
influence  over  a  public  servant. 

*  M.  &  M.  pp.  83,  84.  *  Drage,  Criminal  Code,  58. 

F    2 
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Sec.  196;  corrupt  attempt  to  tue  as  tme  evidence  known  to  be 
false. 

Sees.  198  and  200,  corrupt  attempt  to  use  as  tme  a  certificate  or 
declaration  known  to  be  false  in  a  material  point. 

Sec.  213,  attempt  to  obtain  a  gratification  to  screen  an  offender 
from  punishment. 

Sees.  239  and  240,  attempt  to  induce  a  person  to  receive 
counterfeit  coin. 

Sec.  241,  attempt  to  induce  a  person  to  receive  as  genuine 
counterfeit  coin  which,  when  the  offender  took  it,  he  did  not 
know  to  be  counterfeit. 

Sees.  385, 387  and  389,  attempt  to  put  a  person  in  fear  of  injuiy 
or  accusation  in  order  to  commit  extortion. 

Sec.  391,  conjoint  attempt  of  five  or  more  persons  to  commit 
a  robbery. 

Sec.  460,  attempt  by  one  of  many  joint  housebreakers  by  night 
to  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  attempt  is  punishable  with  the 
full  penalty  annexed  to  the  crime  attempted. 

Sees.  307,  308,  attempts  to  commit  murder  and  culpable 
homicide. 

Sees.  393,  394  and  398,  attempts  to  commit  robbery. 

Under  each  of  these  five  sections  the  attempt  is  punishable  with 
a  penalty  less  than  that  annexed  to  the  crime  attempted. 

Sec.  309,  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  This  is  punishable  with 
simple  imprisonment  for  a  year,  fine  or  both. 

Sec.  511  provides  generally  for  attempts  to  commit  most  of 
the  offences  punishable  by  the  Code,  where  no  special  provision 
is  made  for  such  punishment.  It  runs  thus  :  'Whoever  attempts 
to  commit  an  offence  punishable  .  .  .  with  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment, .  .  .  and  in  such  attempt  does  any  act  towards  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  shall,  where  no  express  provision  is 
made  ...  for  the  punishment  of  such  attempt,  be  punished 
with  transportation  or  imprisonment  ...  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  half  of  the  longest  term  provided  for  that  offence, 
or  with  such  fine  as  is  provided  for  the  offence,  or  with  both.' 

On  this  arise  thi*ee  questions  to  which  the  Code  affords  no 
answer : — 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  act  'towards  the  commission  of  the 
offence '  1    May  it  be  merely  preparatory  1     May  it  be  a  threat  1 

2.  The  illustrations  show  that  there  may  be  an  attempt  though 
the  object  of  the  intended  offence  is  absent.  But  can  there  be  an 
attempt  when  the  object  is  mistaken]  If,  for  example,  the  KOKovpyi- 
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raros  A  of  the  Code  strikes  a  block  or  shoots  at  a  shadow,  supposing 

,  the  block  or  shadow  to  be  the  body  of  his  enemy  Z,  and  intending 

^         to  murder  Z,  is  A  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  murder  1 

'  3.  Can  there  be  an  attempt  when  the  means   employed  are 

insufficient  1     And  if  so,  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  case 

^         where  the  means  are  absolutely  insufficient  (as  where  A  intending  to 

I  murder  Z  by  poison,  by  mistake  puts  sugar  instead  of  arsenic  into 

Z'b  cup)  and  the  case  where  they  are  relatively  insufficient  (as  where 

i         Aj  intending  to  murder  Z  by  poison,  puts  into  Z^s  cup  some  arsenic, 

but  not  enough  to  kill  him)  1 

The  answers  I  would  give  to  these  questions  are  embodied  in  the 
following  Explanations,  which  might  be  added  to  sec.  511 — the 
words  '  and  in  such  attempt  does  any  act  towards  the  commission  of 
the  offence '  being  omitted : — 
^  JExplancUion  I.     In  every  attempt  punishable  by  this  Code  there 

I  must  be  an  outward  visible  act  done  towards  the  commission 

of  a  particular  offence.  The  procuring  or  arranging  the  means  or 
measures  necessary  for  the  commission  of  an  offence  is  not  an  act 
done  towards  the  commission  of  that  offence. 

JSxplanation  11,  There  may  be  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence 
although  the  object  of  the  intended  offence  be  absent.  There  cannot 
be  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  where  such  object  is  mistaken. 
Explanation  III.  There  may  be  an  attempt  to  conmiit  an  offence 
though  the  means  employed  be  relatively  insufficient.  There 
cannot  be  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  when  such  means  are 
absolutely  insufficient. 

Explanation  I  rests  on  the  doctrine  that  thoughts  and  intentions, 
unless  expressed  by  will,  are  outside  the  province  of  criminal  law. 
It  is  supported  by  the  following  Indian  decisions  : — 

Incendiarism  produced  by  a  ball  of  rag  containing  burning  char- 
coal  occurs  on  several  occasions  in  a  certain  village.  A  is  found 
at  night  by  the  villagers  carrying  hidden  in  his  dhoti  a  ball  of  rags 
in  which  is  a  piece  of  burning  charcoal.  This  is  not  an  attempt 
to  commit  mischief  by  fire.   (3  Ben.  Cr.  55,  per  Mitter,  J.) 

A,  intending  to  forge  a  document  in  the  name  of  Z,  purchases  a 
stamp-paper  in  Zs  name  and  causes  the  stamp-vendor  to  endorse 
^B  name  as  purchaser.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  forge.  (4  N.  W. 
P.  46,  and  see  2  All.  106,  107 ;  3  Mad.  4.) 

A  prints  and  corrects  a  receipt-form  intended,  by  additions  which 
are  to  be  made  to  it,  to  be  a  false  document.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  forgery.  A  procures  Z  to  make  A  a  false  key  of 
a  house  where  he  intends  to  commit  housebreaking.  This  is  not  an 
attempt  to  commit  housebreaking.     (7  Cal.  352,  357.) 
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A  having  a  wife  cauaes  the  publication  of  banns  of  marriage 
between  himself  and  another  woman.  This  ia  not  an  attempt  to 
commit  bigamy,  (i  All.  316.) 

So  when  A  intending  to  shoot  Y  and  poison  Z  borrows  a  gun  and 
buys  poison.  These  are  not  attempts  to  commit  murder.  (H. 
&  M.  456.) 

But  .when  A  digs  a  hole,  intending  to  place  salt  therein,  so  that 
the  discovery  of  the  salt  so  placed  may  be  used  in  evidence  against 
^  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  A  is  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  &bricat6 
false  evidence.  (4  N.  W.  P.  133.) 

Explanation  11  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  illustrations  to 
sec.  511  and  of  Bramwell  B.  in  i  D.  &  B.  aoi.  Though  the 
object  be  absent,  still  the  act  is  commenced.  But  where  the 
object  is  mistaken,  nothing  is  done  '  towards '  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  offence  :  there  is,  in  other  words,  no  commencement  of  the 
act. 

The  reasons  for  the  two  propositions  in  Explanation  HI  are,  i, 
that  though  the  means  are  relatively  insufficient,  still  the  act  is 
commenced ;  but,  2,  where  they  are  absolutely  insufficient,  there  is 
no  such  commencement. 

Under  the  Indian  Code  there  is  no  punishment  for  attempts  to 
commit  offences  for  which  fine  is  the  only  punishment,  L  e.  offences 
under  sees.  137,  154,  155,  156,  278,  283,  290,  and  294  A. 

The  subject  of  Attempt  may  be  left  with  the  remark  that  the 
Indian  Code  does  not  exempt  the  offender  from  punishment  even 
though  he  voluntarily  desists  from  his  intention  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  actual  crime. 
Frescrip-         On  the  ground  of  public  welfare,  the  Code,  unlike  other  systems 
^^^*  of  criminal  law,  recognises  no  limit  within  which  offences  must 

be  prosecuted.  Certain  special  laws,  however,  prescribe  periods  of 
limitation  for  prosecutions  for  minor  offences  \ 
Strict  con-  Lastly,  as  the  Code  is  a  penal  law,  the  Indian  Courts,  fol- 
Btruction.  lowing  English  decisions,  have  laid  down  that  it  must  be 
construed  strictly*.  That,  in  other  words,  its  language  when 
ambiguous  should  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  most  *  favourable 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,' — ^a  sounding  phrase  which  simply 
means  '  so  that  it  may  embrace  as  few  cases  as  possible ; '  and  that 
this  is  more  especially  so  when  the  penal  enactment  is  of  an 
exceptional  character^.     When  the  Code  is  revised,  it  would  be 

^  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Grim-  cial  Committee  applied  the  rale  to 

inal  Procedure  Code  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  Ben.  Beg.  zi.  of  1 796. 

work.  »  See  Se^.  v.  Bhista,  1  Bom.  308, 

'  7  Suth.  P.  C.  19,  where  the  Judi-  311. 
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well  to  insert  a  section  resembling  f  1 1  of  the  New  York  Penal 

Code :  *  The  mle  that  a  penal  statute  is  to  be  strictly  constrned 
I  does  not  apply  to  this  Code,  or  to  any  of  the  provisions  thereof; 

f  bnt  all  sach  provisions  must  be  construed  according  to  the  fair 

import  of  their  terms,  to  promote  justice  and  effect  the  objects  of 

the  law/ 


The  Indian  Penal  Code  was  framed  by  Macaulay  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  J.  M.  Madeod.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Codes  contained  in  this  work,  its  basis  is  the  law  of  England, 
stript  of  technicality  and  local  peculiarities,  shortened,  simplified, 
made  intelligible  and  precise;  but  suggestions  were  derived  from 
the  French  Code  P^nal  and  from  Livingston's  Code  of  Louisiana. 
Something,  too,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  Austin's  Province 
of  Jurisprudence,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1832. 
Before  becoming  law  the  Indiim  Code  was  revised  by  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock,  assisted  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Walter  Morgan.  Lq  spite 
of  the  forebodings  of  many  of  the  Indian  judges  and  advocates- 
general,  it  has  been,  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  *  triumph- 
antly successful.'  Besides  repressing  the  crimes  common  to  all 
countries,  it  has  abated,  if  not  extirpated,  the  crimes  peculiar  to 
India,  such  as  thuggee,  professional  sodomy,  dedicating  girls  to  a 
life  of  temple-harlotry,  human  sacrifices,  exposing  infants,  burning 
widows,  burying  lepers  alive,  gang-robbery,  torturing  peasants  and 
witnesses,  sitting  dharna.  Translated  into  almost  all  the  written 
languages  of  India,  it  has  familiarised  the  Native  mind  with  ideas 
of  justice  and  humanity,  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  public 
morality,  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  life,  health,  freedom, 
honour  and  property,  the  possibility  of  expressing  a  law  with 
clearness  and  authority,  and  of  dealing  systematically  with  a 
vast  and  complicated  subject.  And  from  its  lucid  style  and  ac- 
curate wording  the  many  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  who  study 
it  in  English  find  in  it  one  of  their  most  useful  instruments  of 
self-education.  But,  fortunately  for  critics  and  theologians,  all 
known  work,  whether  human  or  divine,  has  its  defects.  In  the  case 
of  the  Penal  Code,  some  of  the  defects  were  unavoidable.  '  Such 
is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Law,  that  no  part  can  be  brought  to  perfection  while  the  other 
parts  remain  rude.  The  Penal  Code  cannot  be  clear  and  explicit 
while  the  substance  of  Civil  Law  and  the  Law  of  Procedure  are 
dark  and  confused.  While  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
powers   of  public  functionaries  are   uncertain,  it  cannot  always 
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be  certain  whether  those  rights  have  been  attacked  or  those 
powers  exceeded.'  So  Macaulay  wrote  in  1837.  Since  then  the  two 
Codes  of  Procedure  have  been  passed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
actionable  wrongs^,  every  important  branch  of  the  substantive 
Civil  Law  has  been  codi6ed  in  India.  Since  then,  too,  the  elaborate 
and  instructive  Penal  Codes  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  for 
the  German  Empire  have  been  prepared  and  enacted;  the  art 
of  constructing  legislative  measures  has  made  much  progress  ;  and 
in  particular  the  rules  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter 
have  been  ascertained.  Methodical  arrangement  is  of  practical 
importance  as  it  aids  the  memory,  facilitates  reference,  lessen^  the 
bulk  of  the  law,  and  enables  the  student  to  comprehend  the  whole 
plan  and  future  legislators  to  make  amendments  with  greater  ease'. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  Indian  Penal  Code  is  as  well  arranged  as  it 
might  be.  Besides  this,  a  large  number  of  important,  but  sometimes 
conflicting,  decisions  on  the  construction  of  the  Code  have  been 
delivered  during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  by  the  High  Courts 
now  established  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Allahabad. 
Macaulay  himself  was  of  opinion  that  no  point  of  law  ought  to 
continue  to  be  a  doubtful  point  more  than  three  or  four  years 
after  it  has  been  mooted  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The  time  there- 
fore has  apparently  come  for  repealing  Act  XLY  of  i860,  and 
for  re-enacting  it  with  the  changes  made  by  the  Acts  amending 
it,  and  with  such  further  improvements  in  arrangement^  wording, 
and  substance  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Government  of 
India,  after  consulting  the  learned  judges  of  the  High  Courts,  and 
the  ablest  of  the  officers  by  whom  the  Code  is  administered  in  the 
MufiEUEsal. 

^  A    bill    to    codify  ihiB   subject      ablest  draftsmen  and  most  learned 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Govern-      lawyers, 
ment    of    India    by    one    of    onr  *  livingston's  Works,  i.  30. 
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Punishment  for  culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to  murder  .                 .  304 

Causing  death  by  negligence Z^4-^ 

^              Abetment  of  suicide  of  child,  or  insane  person 305 

Abetment  of  suicide 306 

,                Attempt  to  murder 307 

Attempts  by  life-oonyicts ib. 

Attempt  to  commit  culpable  homicide 308 

Attempt  to  commit  suicide 309 

Thuggee 310 

Punishment  for  thuggee          .        .                 311 

Caushto  Miscabsiaos,  InjOsixs  to  Uitbobn  Childbxn,  Bxfosubi 
f^  OF  Infants,  and  Congealmknt  of  Bibths. 

Causing  miscarriage 3^2 

Causing  miscarriage  without  woman's  consent  -313 

Death  caused  by  an  act  done  with  intent  to  cause  miscarriage  .     314 

Act  done  with  intent  to  prevent  child  being  bom  aliye,  or  to  cause  it 

to  die  after  birth 315 

I  Causing  death  of  quick  unborn  child  by  act  amounting  to  culpable 

y  homicide '    •        •     3^^ 

Exposure  and  abandonment  of  child  under  twelye  years                          •    3^7 
Concealment  of  birth 3^^ 

HUBT. 

Hurt 319 

Grievous  hurt 3^0 

Toluntarily  causing  hurt 3^ ' 

^               "Voluntarily  causing  gricTOUs  hurt^ 3^^ 

Punishment  for  voluntarily  causing  hurt 3^3 

"Voluntarily  causing  hurt  by  dangerous  weapons  or  means  .        •3^4 

Punishment  for  Toluntarily  causing  grievous  hurt 3^5 

"Voluntarily  causing  grievous  hurt  by  dangerous  weapons  or  means  .  326 
Tolnntarily  causing  hurt  to  extort  property  or  to  constrain  to  illegal 

act 337 

Causing  hurt  by  means  of  poison,  &c 3^^ 

Toluntarily  causing  grievous  hurt  to  extort  property,  or  to  constrain  to 

an  illegal  act 3^9 

G   2 
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Voluntarily  caoring  hurt  to  extort  confeasion,  or  to  compel  restoration  of 

property 33® 

Voluntarily  canaing  grieyoiu  hurt  to  extort  confeaaion,  or  to  compel 

reetoration  of  property 33' 

Voluntarily  cauaing  hurt  to  deter  public  servant 33  a 

Voluntarily  causing  grievous  hurt,  to  deter  public  servant                       .  333 

Voluntarily  causing  hurt  on  provocation                                                   .  334 

Causing  grievous  hurt  on  provocation 335 

Punishment  for  act  endangering  life  or  personal  safety  of  others    .        .  336 

Causing  hurt  by  act  endangering  life  or  personal  safety  of  others   .        .  337 
Causing  grievous  hurt  by  act  endangering  life  or  personal  safety  of 

others      •• 33^ 

WbOKGFUL  RlSTRAIHT  AKD  WBONOFUL  CoHranDHNT. 

Wrongful  restraint 339 

Wrongful  confinement    . 34© 

Punishment  for  wrongful  restraint 34^ 

Punishment  for  wrongful  confinement 34a 

Wrongful  confinement  for  three  or  more  days 343 

Wrongful  confinement  for  ten  or  more  days                                             .  344 

Wrongful  confinement  of  person  for  whose  liberation  writ  has  issued     .  345 

Wrongful  confinement  in  secret 34^ 

Wrongful  confinement  for  purpose  of  extorting  property  or  constraining 

to  illegal  act 347 

Wrongful  confinement  for  purpose  of  extorting  confession,  or  compelling 

restoration  of  property 348 

Cbdonal  Foboe  ahd  Assault. 

Force     ....  * 349 

Criminal  force 350 

Assault 351 

Punishment  for  using  criminal  force  otherwise  than  on  grave  provoca- 
tion        ; 35a 

Using  criminal  force  to  deter  public  servant 353 

Assault  or  criminal  force  with  intent  to  outrage  woman's  modesty          .  354 
Assault  or  criminal  force  with  intent  to  dishonour  otherwise  than  on 

grave  provocation 355 

Assault  or  criminal  force  in  attempt  to  conmiit  theft  of  property  carried 

by  person 356 

Assault  or  criminal  force  in  attempt  wrongfully  to  confine  person  .        ••357 

Assaulting  or  using  criminal  force  on  grave  provocation          .        .        .  358 

Kidnapping,  Abduction,  Slaybbt  and  fobced  Laboub. 

Kidnapping 359 

Kidnapping  irom  British  India 360 

Kidnapping  firom  lawful  guardianship 361 

Abduction 36a 

Punishment  for  kidnapping 363 

Kidnapping  or  abducting  in  order  to  murder  ......  364 

Kidnapping  or  abducting  with  intent  to  confine 365 

Kidnapping  or  abducting  woman  to  compel  marriage,  &c.                        .  366 
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^               Kidnapping  or  abducting  in  order  to  lubject  person  to  grievons  hurt,  Ac.  367 

Wrongfully  concealing  or  keeping  in  confinement  kidnapped  person       .  368 

;               Kidnapping  or  abducting  chOd  under  ten  years  with  intent  to  steal        .  369 

Buying  or  disposing  of  person  as  slave 370 

i                Habitual  dealing  in  slaves a^i 

Selling  minor  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  &C. 37  a 

Buying  minor  for  purposes  of  prostitution 373 

Unlawful  compulsory  labour 374 


Rapi. 

^P® •        •        •        •    375 

Punishment  for  rape 3^6 

Unkatubal  Offskcbs. 
Unnatural  offences 37^ 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  PBOPEBTY. 

Theit. 

Theft •        .        .  378 

Punishment  for  theft 3^9 

Theft  in  dwelling-house,  &c. 380 

Theft  by  derk  or  servant  of  property  in  possession  of  master  .        .        .381 
Theft  after  preparation  made  for  causing  death  or  hurt  .        .  .38  a 

ExTOBTiosr. 

Extortion '       .        .  383 

Punishment  for  extortion 384 

Putting  person  in  fear  of  injury,  in  order  to  commit  extortion          .        .  385 

Extortion  by  putting  person  in  fear  of  death  or  grievous  hurt          .        .  386 
Putting  person  in  fear  of  death  or  of  grievous  hnrt^  in  order  to  commit 

extortion 387 

Extortion  by  threat  of  accusation  of  offence  punishable  with  death  or 

transportation,  &c.  . 388 

Putting  person  in  fear  of  accusation  of  offence,  in  order  to  commit 

extortion 389 

BOBBEBT  AND  DaOOITT. 

Bobbery 390 

When  theft  is  robbery ib, 

When  extortion  is  robbery ib, 

Dacoity .        .        .        .  391 

Punishment  for  robbery 393 

Attempt  to  commit  robbery 393 

Toluntarily  causing  hurt  in  committing  robbery 394 

Punishment  for  dacoity 395 

Dacoity  with  murder 396 
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Bobbery  or  daooity,  with  attempt  to  cftose  death  or  grieyooa  hart .        .  397 
Attempt  to  commit   robbery  or  daoolty  when   aimed  with  deadly 

weapon 398 

Making  preparation  to  oommit  daooity 399 

Belonging  to  gang  of  daomUi  •     ^ 400 

Belonging  to  wandering  gang  of  thievee 401 

ABsembling  for  porpoee  of  oommitting  daooity  40a 

CmMINAL  MiSAPFBOFBIAnON. 

Dishoneei  miiappropriation  of  property 403 

Dishonest  misappropriation  of  property  possessed  by  deceased  at  time 

of  death 404 

Criminal  Bbiach  of  Tedst. 

Criminal  breach  of  trust 405 

Punishment  for  criminal  breach  of  trust 406 

Criminal  breach  of  tmst  by  carrier,  &c 407 

Criminal  breach  of  tmst  by  derk  or  servant 408 

Criminal   breach  of  trust  by  public  servant,  banker,  merchant,  or 

agent 409 

Rboxivino  btolsk  Pbofibtt. 

Stolen  property 410 

Dishonestly  receiving  stolen  property 41 1 

Dishonestly  receiving  property  stolen  in  oommittiiig  daooity  .  .411 

Habitually  dealing  in  stolen  property 413 

Assisting  in  concealment  of  stolen  property 414 

Chsatiko. 

Cheating 415 

Cheating  by  personation 416 

Punishment  for  cheating 41^ 

Cheating  with  knoiriedge  that  wrongful  loss  may  be  thereby  caused  to 

one  whose  interest  offender  bound  to  protect 418 

Punishment  for  cheating  by  personation 419 

Cheating  and  dishonestly  inducing  delivery  of  property  ....  430 

Fbaudulent  Diedb  and  Dispositions  of  Pbopebtt. 

Bemoval  or  concealment  of  property  to  prevent  distribution  among 

creditors 411 

Preventing  from  being   made  available  for  creditor's    debt    due  to 

offender 43a 

Executing  transfer-deed  containing  fS^lse  statement  of  consideration        .  423 

Dishonest  or  fraudulent  removal  or  concealment  of  property  .        •        .  434 

Mischief. 

Mischief v 42^ 

Punishment  for  oommitting  mischief 426 
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I            MiBcliief  caufliiig  damage  to  amonnt  of  Bs.  50 427 

Killing  or  maiming  animal  worth  Rs.  10 428 

Killing  or  maiming  animal  worth  Bs.  50 434^ 

Injury  to  works  of  irrigation  or  wrongfully  diverting  water    .        .        .  430 

Injury  to  public  road,  bridge  or  river 431 

Cauiing  inundation  or  obstruction  to  public  drainage 43  a 

Destroying  light-house  or  sea-mark,  or  exhibiting  false  lights                  .  433 

^  Destroying  &c  land-mark  fixed  by  public  authority  " .  .  .  .  434 
Mischief  by  fire  or  explosive  with  intent  to  cause  damage  to  amount  of 

!                     K8.100 435 

Mischief  by  fire  or  explosive  with  intent  to  destroy  house,  &c.  .  436 
Mischief  with  intent  to  destroy  or  make  unsafe  vessel    .                         -437 

Mischief  described  in  lec.  437  when  committed  by  fire  or  explosive         .  438 

Intentionally  running  vessel  aground  with  intent,  Ac 439 

Mischief  after  preparation  made  for  causing  death  or  hurt  -    .                 .  440 

'  Cbdcinal  Tbispass. 

Criminal  trespass 441 

House-trespass 443 

Lurking  house-trespass 443 

Lurking  house-trespass  by  night 444 

House-breaking 445 

I             House-breaking  by  night 446 

Punishment  for  criminal  trespass 447 

Punishment  for  house-trespass 448 

House-trespass  in  order  to  oonmut  capital  offence 449 

House-trespass  in  order  to  oonmut  offence  punishable  with  transport- 
ation for  life 450 

House-trespass  in  order  to  commit  offence  punishable  with  imprison- 

ment 451 

House-trespass  after  preparation  made  for  causing  hurt  •45^ 

Punishment  for  lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking                        .  453 
Lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking  in  order  to  commit  offence 

punishable  with  imprisonment 454 

Lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking  after  preparation  made  for 

causing  hurt 455 

Punishment  for  lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking  by  night .        .  456 
Lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking  by  night,  in  order  to  commit 

offence  punishable  with  imprisonment 457 

Lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking  by  night,  after  preparation 

made  for  causing  hurt 458 

Grievous  hurt  caused  whilst  committing  lurking  house-trespass  or  house- 
breaking    459 

All  persons  jointly  concerned  in  house-breaking  by  night  punishable  for 

death  or  grievous  hurt  caused  by  one  of  them 460 

Dishonestly  breaking  open  closed  receptacle   .        .  .461 

Same  offence  when  committed  by  person  entrusted  with  custody    .        .462 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  OFFENCES   SELATIKO  TO   DOCUMENTS  AND  TO  TRADE  OB 

PBOPEBTY-MABKS. 

tBCTlOW 

Forgery 463 

Making  false  document 464 

Pnniihineni  for  forgery 465 

Forgery  of  Gouri-reoord  or  public  Register 466 

Forgery  of  yaluable  security  or  will 467 

Forgery  for  purpose  of  cheating 468 

Forgery  for  purpose  of  harming  reputation 469 

'  Forged  document  *  defined 470 

Using  forged  document  as  genuine 471 

Making  or  possessing  counterfeit  seal,  &c.,  with  intent  to  forge  valuable 

security  or  will 473 

Making  or  possessing  counterfeit  seal,  ko.,  with  intent  to  forge  other 

documents 473 

Possession  of  valuable  security  or  will  known  to  be  forged  with  intent  to 

use  it  as  genuine 474 

Counterfeiting  mark  used  for  authenticating  valuable  security  or  will    .  475 

Counterfeiting  mark  used  for  authenticating  other  documents                 .  476 

Fraudulent  cancellatioh  &c.  of  will 477 

Tkadb  ahd  Pbopkbtt-Marks. 

Trade-mark 478 

Property-mark 479 

Using  false  trade-mark 480 

Using  false  property-mark 481 

Using  false  trade  or  property-mark  with  intent  to  deceive  or  injure       .  48a 

Counterfeiting  trade  or  property-mark  used  by  another,  with  intent,  &c.  483 

Counterfeiting  property-mark  used  by  public  servant     ....  484 
Fraudulent   making  or  possessing  die  for  counterfeiting  property  or 

*~d«-""k <j85 

Knowingly  selling  goods  marked  with  counterfeit  property  or  trade- 
mark          486 

Fraudulently  making  false  mark  upon  package 487 

Using  such  fiEJse  mark 488 

Defacing  property-mark  with  intent  to  cause  injury        ....  489 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  CBIMINAL  BBEACH   OF  CONTBACTS   OF  SEBYICE. 

Breach  of  contract  of  service  during  voyage  or  journey  ....  490 
Breach  of  contract  to  attend  on  and  supply  wants  of  helpless  persons     .  491 
Breach  of  contract  to  serve  at  distant  place  to  which  servant  is  con- 
veyed at  master^s  expense 492 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 

OF  OFFENCES  BELATINa  TO  MABBIAOE. 

SBCTION 

Cohabitfttion  caosed  by  man  deceitfully  inducing  belief  of  lawful  mar- 
nag®        493 

Bemarriage  during  life-time  of  husband  or  wife 494 

Same  offence  with  concealment  of  foriher  marriage         ....  495 

Fraudulently  going  through  marriage  ceremony 496 

Adultery 497 

Enticing,  taking  away,  or    detaining  with  criminal   intent   married 

woman 498 


CHAPTEK  XXL 


OF  DEFAMATION. 


Defiunation 499 

Imputation  which  public  good  requires  to  be  made .        .        .    ih.  exc.  i 
Public  conduct  of  public  servants    .        .        .   '     .        .        .    ih,  exc.  2 

Conduct  touching  public  question ib.  exc.  3 

Publication  of  reports  of  proceedings  of  Courts         .        .        ,    ib,  exc.  4 
Merits  of  case  decided  in  Court,  or  conduct  of  persons  concerned    ib,  exc.  5 

Merits  of  public  performance ib,  exc.  6 

Censure  passed  in  good  fiuth  by  person  having  lawfal  au* 

thority  over  another '     .        .        ,    ib.  exc.  7 

Accusation  preferred  in  good  faith  to  duly  authorised  person  .    ib.  exc  8 
Imputation  made  in  good  faith  for  protection  of  maker's 

interests ib.  exc.  9 

Caution  intended  for  good  of  person  to  whom  it  is  conveyed  or 

for  public  good ib.  exc  10 

Punishment  for  defSunation .     500 

IMnting  or  engraving  matter  known  to  be  defamatory   ....     501 
Sale  of  printed  or  engraved  substance  containing  defamatory  matter      .    50  a 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

OF   CBIMINAL  INTIMIDATION,   INSULT  AND  ANNOTANCE. 

Criminal  intimidation 5^3 

Insult  with  intent  to  provoke  breach  of  peace 504 

Circulating  UAae  report 505 

Punishment  for  criminal  intimidation 506 

Criminal  intimidation  by  anonymous  communication      .        .        .        •  5^7 
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Inducing  one  to  believe  that  he  will  by  offender's  act  beoome  objeoi  of 

divine  difpleasnre 508 

Word  or  gesture  intended  to  insult  wonuoi's  modesty     ....  509 

Annoyance  by  drunken  person 510 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OF  ATTEMPTS   TO  COMMIT  OFnVCES. 

r 

Punishment  for  attempting  to  commit  offences  pnniahable  with  trans- 
portation or  imprisonment        ....••.  511 


ACT  No.  XLV  OF  1860. 


PASSED    BY    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL 

OP   INDIA. 

(BeoelTod  the  asMnt  of  the  OoTemor-Oeiieral  on  the  eth  Ootober  1800). 


THE   INDIAN   PENAL   CODE 

[^5  amended  hy  Acts  Nos.  VI  of  iS6i,  XIV  of  1870, 
XXVII  of  1870,  XIX  of  1872,  X  of  1873, 

and  FIJI  0/1882]. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTEODUCnON. 

Wheseas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  general  Penal  Code  Preamble, 
for  British  India;  It  is  enacted  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  shall  be  called  The  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  Title. 
shall  take  effect  on  and  from  the  first  day  of  January  i86a  ^  Commence- 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  territories  ^  which  are  or  may  i^ocal 
become  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  statute  %\   and   %%  ei^ent. 
Victoria,  chapter  106,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India/  except  the  Settlement  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  Singapore  and  Malacca  ^. 

^  Act  VI  of  1 861.  see  above,  pp.  5,  6. 

'  As  to  offences  committed  on  the  '  This  exception  is  practically  re- 

high  seas,    but    within   three  miles  pealed  by  Act  V  of   1867,    which 

from  the  coast  of  British  India,  see  extends    the    Code    to    the    Straits 

8  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.   Ca.  63.    As  to  Settlement.    As  to  the  operation  of 

offences  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  that  the  Code  in  places  outside  British 

limit,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  89;  and  India,  see  above,  p.  3. 
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OffencM 

oommitted 

within 

British 

India. 


Offences 

oommitted 

beyond, 

but  triable 

within 

British 

India. 


2.  Every  person  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  under  this 
Code  and  not  otherwise  for  every  act  or  omission  contrary  to 
the  provisions  thereof^  of  which  he  shall  be  guilty  within  the 
said  territories  on  or  after  the  said  first  day  of  January 
i86a  K 

3.  Any  person  liable^  by  any  law  passed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council^  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted beyond  the  limits  of  the  said  territories^  shall  be  dealt 
with  accqjrding  to  the  provisions  of  this  Code  for  any  act' 
committed  beyond  the  said  territories^  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  act  had  been  committed  within  the  said  territories  '. 


Offences  4.  Every  servant  of  the  Queen  ^  shall  be  subject  to  punish- 
by  servant  °^®^^  under  this  Code  for  every  act  or  omission  contrary  to  the 
of  Queen  provisions  thereof,  of  which  he,  whilst  in  such  service,  shall  be 
guilty  on  or  after  the  said  first  day  of  January  i86i2,  within 
the  dominions  of  any  Prince  or  State  in  alliance  with  the 
Queen  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  or  engagement  heretofore  en- 
tered into  with  the  East  India  Company,  or  which  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
by  any  Government  of  India. 


within 

allied 

State. 


Saving  of 

certain 

laws. 


5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  repeal,  vary,  suspend, 
or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  3  &  4  T\'illiam 
IV,  Chapter  85  *,  or  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  passed  after  that 
Statute  in  any  wise  affecting  the  East  India  Company,  or  the 
said  territories,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  any  Act  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  of 
Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of  any 
special  or  local  law  •. 


^  The  meaning  is  that  for  acts 
and  omissions  theretofore  treated  as 
criminal  offences,  every  person  should 
in  future  be  liable  to  punishment 
under  the  Code  and  not  otherwise, 
provided  such  act  or  omission  be  con- 
trary to  its  provisions,  3  Mad.  H.  C. 
Bulings,  xvi,  xvii. 

*  Sees.  3a,  33. 

»  See  8  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  9a. 


*  See  sec.  14,  below. 

'  It  is  hard  to  see  which  of  the 
unrepealed  sections  of  this  statute 
could  in  the  absence  of  this  saving 
have  been  affected  by  the  Code.  Pos- 
sibly  sees.  52,  73,  76,  80. 

'  As  to  ike  effect  of  the  last  seven 
words  see  3  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings, 
xvii,  xxi.  For  lists  of  special  and 
local  laws,  see  above,  pp.  7-10. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GENEBAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

6.  Througliout  this  Code  every  definition  of  an  offence,  Definitiona 
every  penal  provision,  and  every  illustration  of  every  such  ^' "'^^j^ 
definition  or  penal  provision,  shall  be  understood  subject  to  the  tions. 
exceptions  contained  in  the  chapter  ^  entitled  '  General  Excep- 
tions,^ though  those  exceptions  are    not  repeated  in  such 
definition,  penal  provision,  or  illustration. 

IlltistraUans. 

(a)  The  sections,  in  this  Code,  which  contain  definitions  of 
offences,  do  not  express  that  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  can- 
not commit  such  offences ;  but  the  definitions  are  to  be  understood 
subject  to  the  general  exception  which  provides  that  nothing  shall 
be  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  ^. 

(6)  A,  a  police  officer,  without  warrant,  apprehends  Z,  who  has 
committed  murder.  Here  A  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  of  wrong- 
ful confinement ;  for  he  was  bound  by  law  to  apprehend  Z,  and 
therefore  the  case  falls  within  the  general  exception  which  provides 
that  '  nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  person  who  is  bound 
by  law  to  do  it'.' 

7.  Exery  expression  which  is  explained  in  any  part  of  this  Expres- 
Code,  is  used  in  every  part  of  this  Code  in  conformity  with  the  ^g^^  j^ 
explanation  *.  b*™©  b«°«® 

through- 

8.  The  pronoun  'he^  and  its  derivatives  are  used  of  any  ^^*- 
person,  whether  male  or  female. 

9.  Unless  the  contrary  appears  from  the  context,  words  Number, 
importing  the  singular  number  include  the  plural  number,  and 
words  importing  the    plural    number  include  the   singular 
number. 

10.  The  word  '  man^  denotes  a  male  human  being  of  any  « Man.' 
age :  the  word  '  woman'  denotes  a  female  human  being  of  any  *  W<^^*^- 
age. 

^  lY.  *  Sec.  82.  not  explained  till  sec.  350,  is  used  in 

'  Sec.  76.  sec.  141  in  conformity  with  that  ex- 

*  Thus  'criminal  force,*  which  is      planation. 
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'Penon.' 


PubUo.' 


'  Queen.' 


'Servant 
of  the 
Queen.* 


*  British 
India.' 


*  Govern- 
ment of 
India.* 


*  Govern- 
ment.' 


'  Preai- 
dency.' 

•Judge.' 


11.  The  word  '  person  *  includes  any  Company  or  Associa- 
tion or  body  of  persons^  whether  incorporated  or  not^. 

12.  The  word  '  public '  includes  any  class  of  the  public  or 
any  community  *. 

13<  The  word  '  Queen '  denotes  the  Sovereign  for  the  time 
being  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

14.  The  words  '  servant  of  the  Queen  *  denote  all  officers  or 
servants  continued^  appointed^  or  employed  in  India  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  said  Statute  21  &  22  Victoria, 
Chapter  io6,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  government  of 
India/  or  by  or  imder  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India  ^  or  any  Government  *. 

15.  The  words  '  British  India '  denote  the  territories  which 
are  or  may  become  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  said  Statute 
21  &  22  Victoria,  Chapter  io6,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  India/  except  the  Settlement  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

16.  The  words  '  Government  of  India '  denote  the  Governor 
General  of  India  in  Council,  or,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India  from  his  Council,  the  President  in 
Council,  or  the  Governor  General  of  India  alone  as  r^fards  the 
powers  which  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  them  or  him 
respectively. 

17.  The  word  '  Government '  denotes  the  person  or  persons 
authorised  by  law  to  administer  executive  Government  in  any 
part  of  British  India. 

18.  The  word  '  Presidency '  denotes  the  territories  subject 
to  the  Government  of  a  Presidency. 

19.  The  word '  Judge '  denotes  not  only  every  person  who  is 
officially  designated  as  a  Judge,  but  also  every  person  who 
is  empowered  by  law  to  give,  in  any  legal  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  a  definitive  judgment,  or  a  judgment  which,  if  not 


'  Some  words  snch  as  'unless  there 
is  something  repngnwit  in  the  sub- 
ject or  context '  must  be  here  supplied ; 
for '  person '  cannot  have  this  meaning 
in  sees.  56,  73,  84-87,  100,  105,  114, 

i37»  i39>  14^  149-151,  I53»  i57»  i59» 
170, 192,  216,  220-225,  278,  282,  295, 


297,  398,  chap.  xTi,  sees.  490,  491, 

497- 
'  This  should  be  'The  words  "  the 

public"  include*  etc.:  see  sees.  117, 

463.  477»  483,  484»  505- 
■  Sec.  16. 

•  Sec.  17. 
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appealed  against^  would  be  definitive^  or  a  judgment  which^  if 
f  confirmed  by  some  other  authority^  would  be  definitive,  or  who 

.         is  one  of  a  body  of  persons,  which  body  of  persons  is  empowered 
I         by  law  to  give  such  a  judgment. 

'  Jlltutrations, 

(a)  A  Collector  exercising  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  under  Act  X  of 
1859  s  is  a  Judge. 
\  (6)  A  Magistrate  exercising  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  a  charge 

on  which  he  has  power  to  sentence  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  with 
'  or  without  appeal,  is  a  Judge. 

(c)  A  member  of  fi  panchdyat  which  has  power,  under  Regula- 
tion Vll.  1 81 6  '  of  the  Madras  Code,  to  try  and  determine  suits,  is  a 
Judge. 

{d)  A  Magistrate  exercising  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  a  charge 
I  on  which  he  has  power  only  to  commit  for  trial  to  another  Court, 

is  not  a  Judge. 

20.  The  words  '  Court  of  Justice '  denote  a  Judge  who  is  '  Court  ai 
empowered  by  law  to  act  judicially  alone,  or  a  body  of  Judges 
which  is  empowered  by  law  to  act  judicially  as  a  body,  when 
such  Judge  or  body  of  Judges  is  acting  judicially. 

lUustratum, 

A  panchdyat  acting  under  Begulation  YII.  1816 '  of  the  Madras 
Code,  having  power^  to  try  and  determine  suits,  is  a  Court  of 
Justice. 

21.  The  words  '  public   servant '  denote  a  wrson  falling  *  Public 
under  any  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  following,  namely — 

First  —  Every  Covenanted  servant  of  the  Queen ; 

Second. — Every  Commissioned  Officer  in  the  Military  or 
Naval  Forces  of  the  Queen  while  serving  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  any  Government ; 

Third. — Every  Judge  ^ ; 

Fourth. — Every  officer  of  a  Court  of  Justice  whose  duty  it 
is,  as  such  officer,  to  investigate  or  report  on  any  matter  of 
law  or  fact,  or  to  make,  authenticate,  or  keep  any  document*, 
or  to  take  charge  or  dispose  of  any  property,  or  to  execute  any 
judicial  process,  or  to  administer  any  oath,  or  to  interpret,  or 
to  preserve  order  in  the  Court,  and  every  person  specially 
authorised  by  a  Court  of  Justice  to  perform  any  of  such  duties-; 

^  Bepealed  in  the  Lower  Proyinces,  ^  Bepealed,  Act  III  of  18  73. 

Ben.  Act  VIII  of  1869,  in  the  N.W.       -  »  Sec.  19. 
Provinces,  Act  XVIII  of  1873.  *  Sec.  29. 
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Mfth. — Every  juryman ^^  assessor^  or  member  of  a  panch&yat 
assisting  a  Court  of  Justice  or  public  servant ; 

Sixth. — Every  arbitrator  or  other  person  to  whom  any  cause 
or  matter  has  been  referred  for  decision  or  report  by  any  Court 
of  Justice,  or  by  any  other  competent  public  authority; 

Seventh. — Every  person  who  holds  any  office  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  empowered  to  place  or  keep  any  person  in  confine- 
ment; 

Eighth. — ^Every  officer  of  Government  whose  duty  it  is,  as 
such  officer,  to  prevent  offences,  to  give  information  of  offences, 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  or  to  protect  the  public  health, 
safety  or  convenience ; 

Ninth. — Every  officer  whose  duty  it  is,  as  such  officer,  to 
take,  receive,  keep,  or  expend  any  property  on  behalf  of 
Government  ^,  or  to  make  any  survey,  assessment,  or  contract 
on  behalf  of  Government,  or  to  execute  any  revenue  process,  or 
to  investigate,  or  to  report  on  any  matter  affecting  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  Government,  or  to  make,  authenticate, 
or  keep  any  document  relating  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
Government,  or  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  any  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Government,  and  every 
officer  in  the  service  or  pay  of  Government,  or  remunerated  by 
fees  or  commission  for  the  performance  of  any  public  duty; 

Tenth. — Every  officer  whose  duty  it  is,  as  such  officer,  to 
take,  receive,  keep,  or  expend  any  property,  to  make  any 
survey  or  assessment,  or  to  levy  any  rate  or  tax  for  any  secular 
common  purpose  of  any  village,  town  or  district,  or  to  make, 
authenticate,  or  keep  any  document  for  the  ascertaining  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  any  village,  town  or  district  ^. 


*  I  Suth.  Cr.  36. 

^  Thus  the  n^b  n^Lzir  of  a  coUector- 
ate  is  a  public  servant,  2  N.W.P.  298. 
But  not  the  lessee  of  a  village,  though 
bound  to  keep  accounts  of  its  forest- 
revenues  and  give  over  a  share  of 
them  to  Grovemment,  1 2  Bom.  H.  C.  4* 

'  Indian  legislatures  have  expressly 
included  the  following  officers  under 
the  term  'public  servant':  Appraisers 
and  bailiffs  of  Presidency  Small  Cause 
Courts  (XV  of  1882,  8.  52) ;  Coroners 
(IV  of  1 87 1,  s.  5)  ;  Delegates  of  Pirsl 
Matrimonial  Courts  (XV  of  1865, 
8.    23);    certain   Emigration   officers 


(XXI  of  1883,  ss.  16,  18;  V  of  1877, 
s.  50 ;  Mad.  Act  V  of  1866,  s.  3) ; 
Forest  officers  (VII  of  1878,  s.  72  ; 
XIX  of  1881,  s.  71 ;  Mad.  Act  V  of 
1882,  8.  60) ;  Indian  Museum,  ser- 
vants and  officers  of  (XXII  of  1876, 
8.  14) ;  Judges  and  Assessors  of 
Courts  of  Survey  and  Ship-surveyors 
(VII  of  1880,  8.  50)  ;  Managers  of 
encumbered  estates  (XXIV  of  1870, 
8.  22;  VI  of  1876,  8.  21  ;  XIV  of 
1876,  8.  32;  XIV  of  1877,  8.  33; 
Reg.  IV  of  1872,  8.  33) ;  Municipal 
Commissioners  and  their  servants 
(XV  of  1873,  8.  25  ;  VII  of  1874,  8. 
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lUtutrcUion. 

A  Municipal  Commissioner  is  a  public  servant  ^. 

Explanation  i. — Persons  billing  under  any  of  the  above 
descriptions  are  public  servants^  whether  appointed  by  the 
Government  or  not. 

Explanation  2,. — ^Wherever  the  words  '  public  servant '  occur, 
they  shall  be  understood  of  every  person  who  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  situation  of  a  public  servant,  whatever  legal 
defect  there  may  be  in  his  right  to  hold  that  situation  2. 

22.  The  words  '  moveable  property '  are  intended  to  include  'Moveable 
corporeal  property  of  every  description,  except  land  and  things  P'^P^'^y* 
attached  to  the  earth,  or  permanently  &stened  to  anything 

which  is  attached  to  the  earth  ^. 

23.  '  Wrongful  gain '  is  gain  by  unlawful  means  of  pro-  '  Wrongful 
perty  to  which  the  person  gaining  is  not  legally  entitled  *.        ^^ 

^  Wrongful  loss '  is  the  loss  by  unlawful  means  of  property  *  Wrongful 
to  which  the  person  losing  it  is  legally  entitled  *. 


lOM.* 


33  ;  Mad.  Act  I  of  1874;  Bom.  Act 
III  of  1873,  8.  51 ;  Bom.  Act  VI  of 
1873,  B.  15);  Officers  &c.  executing 
warrants  of  Marine  Court  (Y  of  1883, 
8. 14)  ;  Patw^Krls  and  K^uugos  (XIX 
of  1873,  8.  35) ;  Pound-keepers  (I  of 
1871,  8.  6)  ;  Bangoon  Port-commis- 
sioners, officers  and  seryants  (XY  of 
1879,  s.  64)  ;  Begistering  officers  (IH 
of  1877,  8.  84);  B^strars  of  Mu- 
liftTYiTniftHftTi  marriages  (Ben.  Act  I  of 
1876,  8.  35).  Telegraph  officers  (XIII 
of  1885,  8.  31)  and  railway  servants 
(lY  of  1879,  8.  37)  are  also  public  ser- 
vants, but  only  within  the  meaning  of 
sees.  1 61-165  infra. 

^  But,  semhle,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion^  as  distinct  from  its  individual 
members,  is  not  a  public  servant,  3 
Cal.  760,  763. 

^  The  follovdng  have  been  held  not 
to  be  *  public  servants :  * — 

(a)  A  peon  employed  by  the  man- 
ager of  an  estate  under  charge  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  7  Mad.  17. 

(5)  A  labourer  or  menial  servant 
employed  to  do  work  or  labour  on 
account  of  Government,  7  Mad.  18. 

(c)  A  person  appointed  by  the 
Grovemment  solicitor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Grovemment,  and  under  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  to  act  as  prose- 

YOL.  I.  H 


cutor  in  the  Calcutta  Police  Conrts, 
3  Cal.  497. 

(d)  A  supernumerary  peon  of  the 
Collector's  Court,  who  received  no 
fixed  pay  from  Grovemment,  but  was 
remunerated  by  fees  whenever  em- 
ployed to  serve  any  process,  7  Ben. 
446 :   S.  C.  16  Suth.  37. 

(«)  An  engineer  who  receives  and 
pays  to  others  municipal  moneys, 
though  he  has  not  power  to  sanction 
their  expenditure,  o  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr. 
Ca.  64. 

(f)  A  poddar  of  a  bank  which  carries 
on  the  treasury-business  of  Grovem- 
ment, 4  Cal.  576. 

(^)  A  mauzadiur,  8  Suth.  Cr.  67. 

{A)  A  convict  warder,  7  Suth.  Cr.  99. 

'  This  definition  includes  title- 
deeds,  bonds,  bills  and  notes. 

^  The  Code  originally  contained  a 
chapter  relating  to  gain  by  unlawful 
means  of  property  to  which  the  person 
gaining  is  legally  entitled,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  A  believing  in  good 
faith  that  Z  owes  him  Bs.  100,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  debt  takes  pro- 
perty belonging  to  Z,  not  fraudulently, 
but  under  such  circumstances  that  if 
he  took  it  fraudulently  he  would  be 
guilty  of  theft. 

^  The  deterioration  of  an  article  by 
use  is  not  such  a  loss  of  property  to 
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Wrongful  A  person  is  said  to  gain  wrongfully  when  such  person 
^ ,  ^^  retains  wrongfully^  as  well  as  when  such  person  acquires 
wrongfully  wrongfully.  A  person  is  said  to  lose  wrongfully  when  such 
kept  out  of  p^j^g^j^  is  wrongfully  kept  out  of  any  property,  as  well  as 
when  such  person  is  wrongfuUy  deprived  of  property. 

<  DiB-  24.  Whoever  does  anything  with  the  intention  of  causing 

honestly.    ^p^J.QJ^gf^l  g^iu  to  one  person,  or  wrongful  loss  to  another 

person,  is  said  to  do  that  thing  ^dishonestly  ^/ 

'  Fraudu*        25.  A  person  is  said  to  do  a  thing  fraudulently  if  he  does 
^^^^7'       that  thing  with  intent  to  defraud  *,  but  not  otherwise. 

*  Reason  to      26.  A  person  is  said  to  have  '  reason  to  believe  *  a  things 
believe.      j£  j^^  j^^   sufficient  causo  to  believe  that  thing,  but  not 
otherwise  \ 


27*  When  property  is  in  the  possession  of  a  person's  wife, 
clerk,  or  servant,  on  account  of  that  person,  it  is  in  that 


Property 
in  posses- 
sionof 

wife,  clerk,  person's  possession  within  the  meaning  of  this  Code  *. 

Explanation. — A  person  employed  temporarily  or  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  is  a 
clerk  or  servant  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 


*  Counter- 
feit.* 


'Docu- 
ment.* 


284  A  person  is  said  to  '  counterfeit,'  who  causes  one  thing 
to  resemble  another  thing,  intending  by  means  of  that  resem- 
blance to  practise  deception,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that 
deception  will  thereby  be  practised. 

Explanation, — It  is  not  essential  to  counterfeiting  that  the 
imitation  should  be  exact. 

29.  The  word  'document'  denotes  any  matter  expressed 
or  described  upon  any  substance  by  means  of  letters,  figures. 


the  owner,  and  the  wrongful  beneficial 
use  of  property  is  not  such  a  gain  to 
the  wrongdoer,  3  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings, 
yi.  Unlawfully  seizing  the  bullocks 
of  a  widow  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
due  by  her  deceased  husband  is  an 
example  of  *  wrongful  loss,*  5  Sutb. 
Cr.  68. 

*  7  All.  404. 

'  i.  e.  to  deprive  another  of  a  right 
by  fraud.  That '  fraud  *  means  error 
caused  by  a  mendacious  statement, 


express  or  implied,  see  Markby,  $§ 
691,  765  ;  HoUand,  p.  193. 

'  Thus  a  sane  man  has '  reason  to 
believe'  that  omission  to  nourish 
his  in£»nt  daughter  must,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  cause  her 
death,  5N.W.P.  47. 

^  '  Property  in  the  possession  of  a 
young  child  or  of  a  lunatic,  if  such 
child  or  lunatic  be  in  the  keeping  of 
a  guardian,  may  be  deemed  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  guardian;  .  .  . 
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or  marks^  or  by  more  than  one  of  those  means^  intended  to  be 
nsed^  or  which  may  be  used,  as  evidence  of  that  matter^. 

Explanation  i. — It  is  inmiaterial  by  what  means,  or  upon 
what  substance,  the  letters,  figures,  or  marks  are  formed,  or 
whether  the  evidence  is  intended  for,  or  may  be  used  in,  a 
Court  of  Justice,  or  not. 

Illvstrations, 

A  writing  expressing  the  terms  of  a  contract^  which  may  be  used 
as  evidence  of  the  contract,  is  a  document. 

A  check  upon  a  banker  is  a  document. 

A  power  of  attorney  is  a  document. 

A  map  or  plan  which  is  intended  to  be  used,  or  which  may  be 
used  as  evidence,  is  a  document. 

A  writing  containing  directions  or  instructions  is  a  document. 

Explanation  2. — Whatever  is  expressed  by  means  of  letters, 
figures,  or  marks,  as  explained  by  mercantile  or  other  usage, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  expressed  by  such  letters,  figures,  or 
marks  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  although  the  same 
may  not  be  actually  expressed. 

niustration, 

A  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to 
his  order.  The  meaning  of  the  endorsement,  as  explained  by  mer- 
cantile usage,  is  that  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  to  the  bolder.  The  en- 
dorsement is  a  document,  and  must  be  construed  in  the  same' 
manner  as  if  the  words  *  pay  to  the  holder,'  or  words  to  that  effecl, 
had  been  written  over  the  signature. 

30.  The  words  '  valuable  security  *  denote  a  document  which  '  Valuable 
is;  or  purports  to  be,  a  document  whereby  any  legal  right  is  '®°^^  ^* 
created,   extended,    transferred,    restricted,    extinguished,   or 
released,  or  whereby  any  person  acknowledges  that  he  lies 
under  legal  liability,  or  has  not  a  certain  legal  right  ^. 

A  man's  goods  are  in  his  posses-  360.  See  more  as  to  possession,  supra, 

sion,  not  only  while  they  are  in  his  pp.  55,  56. 

house  or  on  his  premises,  but  also  ^  A  writing  which  is  not  legal  evi- 
when  they  are  in  a  place  where  he  dence  of  the  matter  expressed  may 
may  usually  send  them  (as  when  yet  be  a  'document'  if  the  parties 
horses  and  cattle  feed  on  common  firaming  it  believed  it  to  be,  and  in- 
land) ;  or  in  a  place  where  they  may  tended  it  to  be,  evidence  of  such 
be  lawfully  deposited  by  him,  as  if  matter,  2  Ben.  App.  Cr.  13. 
he  buries  money  or  ornaments  in  his  '  A  settlement  of  accounts  in  writ- 
own  land,  or  puts  them  in  any  other  ing  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner, 
secret  place  of  deposit,'  M.  &  M.  334,  though  not  signed  by  any  person 

H  :j 
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lUuitraHon, 

A  writes  his  nume  on  the  back  of  a  bUl  of  exchange.  As  the 
effect  of  this  endorsement  is  to  transfer  the  right  to  the  bill  to  anj 
person  who  may  become  the  lawful  holder  of  it,  the  endorsement  is 
a  *  valuable  security.' 

'  A  will.*         3L  The  words  'a  will '  denote  any  testamentary  document  ^. 

Actflin-  32.  In  every  part  of  this  Code^  except  where  a  contrary 
iiu^  intention  appears  from  the  context^  words  which  refer  to  acts 
omiflgioxui.   done  extend  also  to  illegal  omissions. 

'Act.*  33.  The  word  'act'  denotes  as  well  a  series  of  acts  as  a 

•OmisBion.  gjj^jg  j^^.  ^jjg  word  'omission'  denotes  as  well  a  series  of 

omissions  as  a  single  omission. 

34.  When  a  criminal  act  is  done  by  several  persons  in 
furtherance  of  the  common  intention  of  all'^  each  of  such 
persons  is  liable  for  that  act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were 
done  by  him  alone  ^. 

35.  Whenever  an  act^  which  is  criminal  only  by  reason  of 
its  being  done  with  a  criminal  knowledge  or  intention^  is  done 
by  several  persons^  each  of  such  persons  who  joins  in  the  act 
with  such  knowledge  or  intention^  is  liable  for  the  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  act  were  done  by  him  alone  with  that 
knowledge  or  intention. 


Act 

done  by 
leyeral  in 
further- 
ance of 
common 
intention. 

Whensnoh 
act  is 
criminal 
by  being 
done  with 
criminal 
intention. 


Effect  36.  Wherever  the  causing  of  a  certain  effect^  or  an  attempt 

^^^^     to  cause  that  efEect,  by  an  act  or  by  an  omission^  is  an  offence^ 
act  and      it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  causing  of  that  effect  partly  by 
an  act  and  partly  by  an  omission  is  the  same  offence. 

'IHustrctHon, 

A  intentionally  causes  Z*a  death,  partly  by  illegally  omitting  to 
give  ^  food,  and  partly  by  beating  Z.     A  has  committed  murder. 


partly  by 
omission. 


Co-opera- 
tion by 


37.  When  an  offence  is  committed  by  means  of  several 


comes  within  this  definition  (a  Mad. 
H.  C.  357).  But  a  sanad  purporting 
to  confer  a  certain  dignity  on  the 
grantee  has  been  held  not  to  be  a 
'valuable  security,'  10  Cal.  587.  Nor 
is  a  mere  copy  of  a  lease,  4  Bom.  H.  C, 
Or.  Ca.  a8. 

^  e.  g.    a   codicil.     The  General 


Clauses  Act  (I  of  1868),  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  the  Penal 
Code,  includes  in  '  will '  every  writing 
making  a  voluntary  posthumous  dis- 
position of  property. 

•  Ben.  Supp.  Vol.  p.  443  (S.  C.  5 
Suth.  Cr.  45). 

'  See  sec.  117. 
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acts,  whoever  intentionallj  co-operates  in  the  commission  of  doing  one 

that  offence  by  doing  any  one  of  those  acts,  either  singly  or  ^^^J^ 

jointly  with  any  other  person,  commits  that  offence.  ititating 

ftn  offence. 

lUiLHrcUions. 

{a)  A  and  B  agree  to  murder  Z  by  severally,  and  at  different 
times,  giving  him  small  doses  of  poison.  A  and  B  administer  the 
poison  according  to  the  agreement  with  intent  to  murder  Z,  Z  dies 
from  the  effects  of  the  several  doses  of  poison  so  administered 
to  him.  Here  A  and  B  intentionally  co-operate  in  the  commission 
of  murder,  and  as  each  of  them  does  an  act  by  which  the  death  is 
caused,  they  are  both  guilty  of  the  offence  though  their  acts  are 
separate. 

(6)  A  and  B  are  joint  jailors,  and  as  such  have  the  charge  of  Z^ 
a  prisoner,  alternately  for  six  hours  at  a  time.  A  and  B^  intending 
to  cause  Zl*%  death,  knowingly  co-operate  in  causing  that  effect  by 
illegally  omitting,  each  during  the  time  of  his  attendance,  to  fur- 
nish Z  with  food  supplied  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Z  dies  of 
hanger.     Both  A  and  B  are  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Z, 

(c)  ii,  a  jailor,  has  the  charge  of  Z^  a  prisoner.  A^  intending  to 
cause  Z*%  death,  illegally  omits  to  supply  Z  with  food :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Z  is  much  reduced  in  strength,  but  the  starva- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  cause  his  death.  A  is  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  B  succeeds  him.  B^  without  collusion  or  co-operation 
with  A ,  illegally  omits  to  supply  Z  with  food,  knowing  that  he  is 
likely  thereby  to  cause  Z*s  death,  Z  dies  of  hunger.  B  is  guilty 
of  murder ;  but  as  A  did  not  co-operate  with  B^  A  is  guilty  only 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  murder. 

38.  Where  several  persons  are  engaged  or  concerned  in  the  Several 
commission  of  a  criminal  act,  they  may  be  guilty  of  different  ^^^J. 
offences  by  means  of  that  act.  ^^% .    , 

*^  cnmuuJ 

lUustrcUian.  act  may  be 

guilty  of 
A  attacks  Z  under  such  circumstances  of  grave  provocation  that  different 
his  killing  of  Z  would  be  only  culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to  offences, 
murder.     B,  having  ill-will  towards  Z,  and  intending  to  kill  him, 
and  not  having  been  subject  to  the  provocation,  assists  A  in  killing 
Z*     Here,  though  A  and  B  are  both  engaged  in   causing  Z^a 
death,  B  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  A  is  guilty  only  of  culpable 
homicide. 

39.  A  person  is  said  to  cause  an  effect  ^  voluntarily,^  when  '  Volan- 
he  causes  it  by  means  whereby  he  intended  to  cause  it,  or  by       ^' 
means  which,  at  the  time  of  employing  those  means,  he  knew 

or  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  likely  to  cause  it. 
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lUtutration. 

A  sets  fire,  by  night,  to  an  inhabited  house  in  a  large  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  robbery,  and  thus  causes  the  death  of 
a  person.  Here,  A  may  not  iiave  intended  to  cause  death,  and 
may  even  be  sorry  that  death  has  been  caused  by  his  act ;  yet,  if 
he  knew  that  he  was  likely  to  cause  death,  he  has  caused  death 
voluntarily. 

Offence.'  40.  Except  in  the  chapter  and  sections  mentioned  in  clauses 
two  and  three  of  this  section^  the  word  '  offence '  denotes  a 
thing  made  pmiishable  ^  by  this  Code. 

In  chapter  lY  and  in  the  following  sections^  namely^  sections 
64,  65, 66, 67,  71,  109,  no,  112,  114,  ii5>  "6*  117^  187, 194, 
195.  ^03,  an,  213,  2,14,  aai,  222,  223,  224,  225,  327,  328, 
3^9.  330>  331^  347>  348,  388,  389,  and  445,  the  word 
'  offence '  denotes  a  thing  pmiishable  mider  this  Code,  or  mider 
any  special  or  local  law  as  hereinafter  defined  : 

And  in  sections  141,  176,  177,  201,  202,  2I2,  216  and 
441,  the  word  ^offence'  has  the  same  meaning  when  the 
thing  punishable  under  the  special  or  local  law  is  punishable 
under  such  law  with  imprisonment  for  a  term. of  six  months 
or  upwards,  whether  with  or  without  fine  *. 


I 

< 


'Special 
law.' 


'Local 
Uw; 


'Legally 
bonnd 
to  do.* 


41.  A  ^special  law^  is  a  law  applicable  to  a  particular 
subject  ^. 

42.  A  '  local  law  ^  is  a  law  applicable  only  to  a  particular 
part  of  British  India  *. 


'  Illegal.'  43.  The  word  '  illegal  ^  is  applicable  to  everything  which 
is  an  offence,  or  which  is  prohibited  by  law,  or  which  furnishes 
ground  for  a  civil  action :  and  a  person  is  said  to  be  '  legally 
bound  to  do '  whatever  it  is  illegal  in  him  to  omit. 


I 


Injury.'        44.  The  word  'injury'  denotes  any  harm  whatever  ille- 


^  The  expression  '  a  thing  made 
punishable  '  means  '  an  act  or  omis- 
sion to  which  a  punishment  is  an- 
nexed/ 3  Mad.  H.  C.  Billings,  xi. 

'  The  word  '  offence  *  does  not  ex- 
tend to  acts  punishable  under  the  law 
of  England ;  supra,  p.  1 1. 

In  revising  the  Code  this  unremem- 


berable  section  should  be  omitted, 
and  proper  words  inserted  in  the 
various  enactments  which  it  mentions 
or  to  which  it  refers. 

'  See,  for  instance,  the  list,  supra^ 
p.  7. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  lists,  supra, 
pp'.  8,  9,  10. 
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gaily  caused  to  any  person,  in  body,  mind,  reputation,  or 
property  ^. 

45.  The  word  'life'  denotes  the  life  of  a  human  being,  'Life.' 
unless  the  contrary  appears  from  the  context. 

46.  The  word  '  death '  denotes  the  death  of  a  human  being, '  Death.' 
unless  the  contrary  appears  from  the  context. 

47.  The  word  'animal'  denotes  any  living  creature,  other  'Animal.' 
than  a  human  being  ^. 

48.  The  word  'vessel'  denotes  anything  made  for  the'YesBel.' 
conveyance  by  water  of  human  beings,  or  of  property. 

49.  Wherever  the  word  'year'  or  the  word  'month'  is 'Year.' 
used,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  year  or  the  month  is  to  '  Month.' 
be  reckoned  according  to  the  British  calendar. 

50.  The  word  'section '  denotes  one  of  those  portions  of  a  'Section.' 
chapter  of  this  Code  which  are  distinguished  by  prefixed 
numeral  figures. 

51.  The  word  'oath'  includes  a  solemn  affirmation  sub- 'Oath, 
stituted  by  law  for  an  oath,  and  any  declaration  required  or 
authorised  by  law  to  be  made  before  a  publie  servant  ^  or  to 

be  used  for  the  purpose  of  proof,  whether  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  or  not  *. 

52.  Nothing  is  said  to  be  done  or  believed  in  good  faith^  'Good 
which  is  done  or  believed  without  due  care  and  attention  *.        *^    ' 


^  And  'to  injure*  (sec.  48a,  etc.) 
means  to  cause  illegally  such 
harm. 

'  Sec.  47  is  not  superfluous:  see 
sections  334,  326,  349,  cl.  3. 

3  Sec.  21. 

*  See  Act  V  of  1869  (Articles  of 
War),  Part  III  (J);  X  of  1873  (the 
Indian  Oaths  Act).  'Declaration* 
here  includes  the  i^davits  made  or 
admissible  under  the  Ciril  Procedure 


Code,  and  Acts  XXVII  of  1866,  IV 

of  1869, 1  of  1^79}  ®^- 

'  ThiB  is  not  a  definition  of  good 
faith,  but  merely  a  declaration  that 
the  expression  *  good  faith/  wherever 
it  occurs  in  the  Code,  implies  the 
presence  of  such  care  and  attention 
as  under  the  drcumstances  are  proper. 
It  also  implies  (like  the  Roman  bona 
Jtdes)  the  absence  of  all  fraud  and 
unfair  dealing. 


CHAPTEB    III. 


OF  PUmSHIOBNTS. 


I 


Panisli-         53.  The  ptinislimeiits  to  wliich  offenders  are  liable  under 
ments.       ^^  provisions  of  this  Code  are — 
Fir9t, — Death ; 
Secondly, — Transportation ; 
Thirdly, — ^Penal  servitude ; 

Fourthly, — Imprisonment^   which  is   of  two   descriptions^ 
namely : 

(i)  Rigorous^  that  is^  with  hard  labour. 
(2)  Simple.  ( 

Fifthly, — Forfeiture  of  property. 
Sixthly, — Pine  *. 

^  To  these  the  punishment  of  whipping  was  added  by  Act  Y I  of  I 

1864,  entitled  An  Act  to  authorise  the  punishment  ofwhijpping  in 
certain  cases,  the  unrepealed  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows : —  ^ 

Whebeas  it  is  expedient  that  in  certain  cases  offenders  should 
be  liable,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  to  the 
punishment  of  whipping  ;  It  is  enacted  as  follows : —  -^ 

I.  In  addition  to  the  punishments  described  in  section  53  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  offenders  are  also  liable  to  whipping  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Code  \  i 

II.  Whoever  commits  any  of  the  following  offences  may  be 
punished  with  whipping  in  lieu  of  any  punishment  ^  to  which  he 
may  for  such  offence  be  liable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  that 
is  to  say : — 

1.  Theft,  as  defined  in  section  378  of  the  said  Code. 

2.  Theft  in  a  building,  tent,  or  vessel,  as  defined  in  section  380 
of  the  said  Code. 

»  7  Ben.  165,  167.  ing  words  had  been  added :  *  or  in 

^  i.  e.  any  other  punishment.    The  lieu  of  such  punishment  (or  punish- 

effect  of  sec.   2  is  that  the  sections  ments)  the  offender  may  be  punished 

therein  mentioned  are   to  be    read  with  whipping,'  F.  B.  Rulings,  1874, 

respectively  as  if  to  each  the  follow-  p.  953. 
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54.  In  every  case  in  which  sentence  of  death  shall  have  GommntA- 
been  passed^  the  Government  of  India  or  the  Government  of  g^^^e  of 
the  place  within  which  the  offender  shall  have  been  sentenced  death. 

3.  Theft  by  a  clerk  or  servant,  as  defined  in  section  381  of  the 
said  Code. 

4.  Thefb  after  preparation  for  causing  death  or  hurt,  as  defined 
in  section  382  of  the  said  Code. 

5.  Extortion  by  threat,  as  defined  in  section  388  of  the  said 
Code. 

6.  Patting  a  person  in  fear  of  accusation  in  order  to  commit  ex- 
tortion, as  defined  in  section  389  of  the  said  Code. 

7.  Dishonestly  receiving  stolen  property,  as  defined  in  section 
411  of  the  said  Code. 

8.  Dishonestly  receiving  property  stolen  in  the  commission  of  a 
dacoity,  as  defined  in  section  4 1 2  of  the  said  Code. 

9.  Lurking  hoiii?e-trespass,  or  house-breaking,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tions 443  and  445  of  the  said  Code,  in  order  to  the  committing 
of  any  offence  punishable  with  whipping  under  this  section  ^, 

10.  Lurking  house-trespass  by  night,  or  house-breaking  by 
night,  as  defined  in  sections  444  and  446  of  the  said  Code,  in  order 
to  the  committing  of  any  offence  punishable  with  whipping  under 
this  section  ^. 

m.  Whoever,  having  been  previously  convicted  ^  of  any  one  of 
the  offences  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  again  be 
convicted  of  the  same  offence  «,  may  be  punished  with  whipping  in 
lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  to  which  he  may  for 
such  offence  be  liable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

IV.  Whoever,  having  been  previously  convicted  of  ^  any  one  of  the 


®  Apparently  the  words  and  figures 
'  paragraphs  i  to  8  (both  mclnsiye)  * 
have  been  omitted  per  incuriam. 
When  a  prisoner  convicted  of  *  honse- 
breaking  in  order  to  commit  theft* 
and  of  *  theft/  both  offences  being 
portions  of  one  continuous  criminal 
act,  was  sentenced,  on  the  first  head 
of  charge,  to  one  year's  rigorous  im- 
prisonment, and,  on  the  second,  to 
twenty  stripes,  the  High  Court  dis- 
approved of  the  separate  sentences, 
as,  though  not  illegal,  they  were  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Whipping  Act,  5  Bom.  H.  C, 
Cr.  Ca.  83. 

^  3  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  38.  The 
previous  conviction  required  by  this 
section  may  be  on  the  same  day,  and 


the  section  does  not  mean  '  previously 
convicted  and  punished,'  5  Mad.  H.C. 
Bulings,  xviii. 

The  section  does  not  apply  where 
the  second  conviction  is  for  an  offence 
committed  previously  to  the  first  con- 
viction, 3  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  38  :  7 
ibid.  Cr.  Ca.  70. 

It  applies  to  juvenile,  as  well  as  to 
adult,  offenders,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr. 
Ca.  70. 

*  i.  e.  the  same  specific  offence,  5 
Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  zzxiz. 

'  and  punished  for,  4  Ben.  App. 
Cr.  5.  The  object  of  this  section  is, 
'  that  where  a  person,  notwithstand- 
ing a  previous  conviction  of  dacoity 
and  consequent  punishment,  and  after 
having    had    a    locua    poenitentiae 
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may^  without  the  consent  of  the  offender,  commute  the  punish- 
ment for  any  other  punishment  provided  by  this  Code. 


following  offences,  shall  be  again  convicted  of  the  same  offence,  may 
be  punished  with  whipping  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  to 
which  he  may  be  liable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  that  is  to 
say: — 

1.  Giving  or  fabricating  false  evidence  in  sach  manner  as  to  be 
punishable  under  section  193  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

2.  Giving  or  fabricating  false  evidence  with  intent  to  procure 
conviction  of  a  capital  offence,  as  defined  in  section  194  of  the  said 
Code. 

3.  Giving  or  fabricating  false  evidence  with  intent  to  procure 
conviction  of  an  offence  punishable  with  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment, as  defined  in  section  195  of  the  said  Code. 

4.  Falsely  charging  any  person  with  having  conmiitted  an  un- 
natural offence,  as  defined  in  sections  211  and  377  of  the  said 
Code  K. 

5.  Assaulting  or  using  criminal  force  to  any  woman  with  intent 
to  outrage  her  modesty,  as  defined  in  section  354  of  the  said  Code. 

6.  Bape,  as  defined  in  section  375  of  the  said  Code. 

7.  Unnatural  offences,'  as  defined  in  section  377  of  the  said 
Code. 

8.  Eobbery  or  dacoity,  as  defined  in  sections  390  and  391  of  the 
said  Code. 

9.  Attempting  to  commit  robbery  \  as  defined  in  section  393  of 
the  said  Code. 

10.  Voluntarily  causing  hurt  in  committing  robbery,  as  defined 
in  section  394  of  the  said  Code. 

1 1.  Habitually  receiving  or  dealing  in  stolen  property,  as  defined 
in  section  413  of  the  said  Code. 

12.  Forgery,  as  defined  in  section  463  of  the  said  Code. 

13.  Forgery  of  a  document,  as  defined  in  section  466  of  the  said 
Code. 


afforded  to  him,  again,  after  complet- 
ing a  previous  sentence,  commits  the 
same  offence,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
whipping  in  addition  to  any  sentence 
of  imprisonment  awarded.  He  has, 
that  is  to  say,  been  undeterred  by 
imprisonment,  and  therefore  may  b« 
punished  on  the  second  occasion  with 
stripes  in  addition,*  4  Ben.  App.  Or. 

>  This    probably  means    'Falsely 
charging  any    person    with    having 


conmiitted  an  unnatural  offence  (as 
defined  iu  sec.  377  of  the  said  Code), 
when  the  person  making  the  charge 
intends  to  cause  injury  to  the  person 
charged,  and  knows  that  there  is  no 
just  or  lawful  ground  for  such 
charge.* 

''  This  is  the  only  attempt  in- 
cluded among  the  offences  specified 
in  sec.  4 ;  see  3  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca. 

37. 
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55.  In  every  case  in  which  sentence  of  transportation  for  Commnta- 
f         life  shall  have  been  passed^  the  Government  of  India  or  the  ^^nce 
L  Government  of  the  place  within  which  the  offender  shall  have  of  trans- 

[  been  sentenced  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  offender,  com-  ^^  ufe. 

mute  the  punishment  for  imprisonment  of  either  description 

for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  \ 

14.  Forgery  of  a  document,  as  defined  in  section  467  of  the  said 
Code.    - 

.  15.  Forgery  for  the  purpose  of  cheating,  as  defined  in  section 

468  of  the  said  Code. 

16.  Forgery  for  the  purpose  of  harming  the  reputation  of  any 
'          person,  as  defined  in  section  469  of  the  said  Code. 

1 7.  Lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tions 443  and  445  of  the  said  Code,  in  order  to  the  committing  of 
any  offence  punishable  with  whipping  under  this  section  \ 

f  16.  Lurking  house-trespass  by  night  or  house-breaking  by  night, 

as  defined  in  sections  444  and  446  of  the  said  Code,  in  order  to  the 
committing  of  any  offence  punishable  with  whipping  under  this 
section  i. 

t  V.  Any  juvenile  offender  ^  who  commits'any  offence  which  is  not 

[  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code  punishable  with  death,  may,  whether  for 

a  first  or  any  other  offence,  be  punished  with  whipping  in  Heu  of 
i  any  other  punishment  to  which  he  may  for  such  offence  be  liable 

under  the  said  Code. 

YI.  Whenever  any  Local  Qovemment  shall,  by  notification  in  the 

I  official  Gazette,  have  declared  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  in 

force  in  any  Frontier  District  or  any  wild  tract  of  country  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  such  Local  Government,  any  person  who  shall  in 

^  such  district  or  tract  of  country  after  such  notification  as  aforesaid 

^         commit  any  of  the  offences  specified  in  section  IV  of  this  Act,  may 

^  be  punished  with  whipping  in  lieu  of  any  other  punishment  to  which 

be  may  be  liable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  \ 

I 

'  Apparently  the  words  and  fignres      ing  a  railway-line  or  throwing  stones 

'paragraphs  I  to  16,  both  indnsive,'  at  a  train. 
;            should  be  added.  ^  In  revising  this  Code  the  enact- 

^  i.  e.  an  offender  under  16  years  of  ments  contained  in  sees.  I-YI  of  the 

%  age,  6  All.  483.    Under  Act  lY  of  Whipping  Act  should  be  inserted  in 

I  '^79,  s.  44,  boys  under  i  a  may  be  their  proper  places. 

punished  with  whipping  for  obstruct- 


^  Where  the  judge  passing  such  a  address  the  Local  Goyemment,5Suth.y 
sentence  considers  that  there  are  Gr.  Letters,  a.  See  Gr.  P.  Code,  ss. 
grounds   for  remitting  it,  he  should      401,  40a. 
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56.  Whenever  any  person  being  a  European  or  American  is 
convicted  of  an  offence  pnnishable  under  this  Code  with  trans- 
portation^ the  Court  shall  sentence  the  offender  to  penal  servi- 
tude^ instead  of  transportation^  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Act  XXIV  of  1855: 

Provided  that,  where  an  European  or  American  offender 
would,  but  for  such  Act,  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  or  ordered 
to  be  transported  for  a  term  exceeding  ten  years,  but  not  for 
life,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  or  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  such  term  exceeding  six  years  as  to  the 
Court  seems  fit,  but  not  for  life. 

57.  In  calculating  fractions  of  terms  of  punishment,  trans- 
portation for  life  shall  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  transpor- 
tation for  twenty  years. 

58.  In  every  case  in  which  a  sentence  of  transportation  is 
passed,  the  offender,  until  he  is  transported,  shall  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  sentenced  to  rigorous  imprisonment, 
and  shall  be  held  to  have  been  undergoing  his  sentence  of 
transportation  during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  *. 

59.  In  every  case  in  which  an  offender  is  punishable  ^  with 
imprisonment  ^  for  a  term  of  seven  years  or  upwards,  it  shall 
be  competent  to  the  Court  which  sentences  *  such  offender,  in- 
stead of  awarding  sentence  of  imprisonment,  to  sentence  the 
offender  to  transportation  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
and  not  exceeding  the  term  for  which  by  this  Code  such 
offender  is  liable  to  imprisonment  ^. 


^  See  Act  IX  of  i88a,  amending 
the  Prisoners*  Act,  1871. 

'  This  means '  whenever  an  offender 
is  punishable  hy  the  Court  trying 
him,  on  any  one  diarge/  or  '  for  any 
one  offence/  8  Suth.  Cr.  2,  following 
a  Suth.  Cr.  I ;  5  Suth.  Cr.  44,  col.  2. 
The  section  does  not  say  in  'every 
case  in  which  a  person  is  convicted  of  an 
offence  punishable/  &c.  A  magistrate 
of  thefint  class  or  a  Presidency  Magis- 
trate in  trying  an  offence  punishable 
with  seven  years'  imprisonment  can- 
not sentence  the  offender  to  transpor- 
tation, see  F.  B.  R.  878,  per  Peacock 
C.J.(S.  C.9Suth.  Cr.  6). 

'i.e.  imprisonment  as  a  substan- 
tive punishment.    Therefore,  where 


an  offence  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  ten  yean  and  with 
fine,  the  Court  cannot  sentence  the 
offender  to  transportation  and  fine, 
and  to  further  transportation  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  5  Mad.  -aS. 

*  'which  sentences*  here  means 
'in  sentencing.*  The  Court  cannot 
first  pass  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
and  then  commute  ii,  Suth.  1 864,Cr.35 . 

^  5  Mad.  a8.  When  an  offence  is 
punishable  either  with  transportation 
for  life  or  imprisonment  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  if  a  sentence  of 
transportation  for  a  term  less  than 
life  is  awarded,  the  term  cannot  ex- 
ceed ten  years,  i  All.  43,  45. 
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60.  In  every  case  in  wliich  an  offender  is  punishable  with  When 

f         imprisonment  which  may  be  of  either  description,  it  shall  be  J^n"^^*^' 
competent  to  the  Court  which  sentences  such  offender  to  direct  may  be 

'        in    the   sentence  that  such  imprisonment   shall  be  wholly  ^JJl/" 
rigorous,  or  that  such  imprisonment  shall  be  wholly  simple,  or  "gorons  or 
that  any  part  of  such  imprisonment  shall  be  rigorous  and  the 

L         rest  simple  \ 

61.  In  every  case  in  which  a  person  is  convicted  of  an  Incapacity 
,  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  forfeiture  of  all  his  property,  *^^^[!^ 
^        the  offender  shall  be  incapable  of  acquiring  any  property, 

except  for  the  benefit  of  Government,  until  he  shall  have 

undergone  the  punishment  awarded,  or  the  punishment  to 

t         which  it  shall  have  been  commuted,  or  until  he  shall  have 

been  pardoned. 

lUust/rtUion. 

^  A  being  convicted  of  waging  war  against  the  Government  of 

India,  is  liable  to  forfeiture  of  all  his  property.     After  the  sen- 

^  tence,  and  whilst  the  same  is  in  force,  A*^  father  dies,  leaving  an 

estate  which,  but  for  the  forfeitm*e,  would  become  the  property  of 
A.     The  estate  becomes  the  property  of  Government. 

r  62.  Whenever  any  person  is  convicted  of  an  offence  punish-  Forfeiture 

1         able  with  death,  the  Court  may  adjudge  that  all  his  property,  JJ  ^^oug 
moveable  and  immoveable,  shall  be  forfeited  to  Government ;  oflFendeni. 

^  and  whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  for 
which  he  shall  be  transported,  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  or  upwards  2,  the  Court  may  adjudge 

^  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  his  moveable  and  immoveable 
estate  during  the  period  of  his  transportation  or  imprisonment 
shall  be  forfeited  to  Government,  subject  to  such  provision  for 
his  family  and  dependants  as  the  Government  may  think  fit  to 
allow  during  such  period. 

63.  Where  no  sum  is  expressed  to  which  a  fine  may  extend  *,  Amount 
the  amount  of  fine  to  which  the  offender  is  liable  is  imlimited,  ^ 
but  shall  not  be  excessive. 

64.  In  every  case  of  an  offence  *  punishable  with  imprison-  im- 
prisonment 

*  And  now  see  Act  V  of  1876,  ss.  '  See  p.  35,  supra. 

7,  8,  9,  as  to  the  committal  of  juve-  ^  Here  '  offence '  denotes  not  only 

idle  offenders  to  a  reformatory.  a  thing  punishable  under  the  Code, 

^  Forfeiture  can  be  inflicted  in  no  but  also  a  thing  punishable  under  any 

other  case,  8  Suth.  Cr.  35,  col.  i.  special  or  local  law  :  see  sec.  40,  cl.  a. 


^ 
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in  default  ment  as  well  as  fine^  in  which  the  offender  is  sentenced  to  a 
me^'^of  ^^®^  whether  with  or  without  imprisonment^  and  in  every  case 
fine.  of  an  offence^  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  fine^  or  with 

fine  only^  in  which  the  offender  is  sentenced  to  a  fine^  it  shall 
be  competent  to  the  Court  which  sentences  such  offender  to 
direct  by  the  sentence  that^  in  de&ult  of  payment  of  the  fine^ 
the  offender  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  certain  term^ 
which  imprisonment  shall  be  in  excess  of  any  other  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  may  have  been  sentenced^  or  to  which  he 
may  be  liable  under  a  commutation  of  a  sentence. 

When  65.  The  term  for  which  the  Court  directs  the  offender  to  be 

pui^^-  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  shall  not  exceed 

able  with  one-f ourth  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  which  is  the  msLTinnnTin 

m^^w'  fixed  for  the  offence ^,  if  the  offence  be  punishable  with  im- 

well  as  prisonment  as  well  as  fine  ^. 

Descrip-  66.  The  imprisonment  which  the  Court  imposes  in  de&ult 
prisomn^t  ^^  payment  of  a  fine  may  be  of  any  description  to  which  the 
for  such      offender  might  have  been  sentenced  for  the  offence  *. 

default. 

When  of-        67.  If  the  offence  be  punishable  with  fine  only,  the  im- 
i^habir*  prisonment  which  the  Court  imposes  in  default  of  payment  of 
with  fine     the  fine  shall  be  simple,  and  the  term  for  which  the  Court 
^'  directs  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  in  de&ult  of  payment  of 

fine,  shall  not  exceed  the  following  scale,  that  is  to  say,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  months  when  the  amoimt  of  the 
fine  shall  not  exceed  fifty  rupees,  and  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding four  months  when  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  rupees,  and  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months  in 
any  other  case. 

Termina-  68.  The  imprisonment  which  is  imposed  in  default  of  pay- 
imprko^^  ment  of  a  fine  shall  terminate  whenever  that  fine  is  either  paid 
ment.  or  levied  by  process  of  law. 


^  See  note  3,  p.  19.  petent  to  inflict  for  the  offence.    But 

^  If  imprisonment  and   fine,    and  if  the  sentence  is  fine  only,  the  im- 

further  imprisonment  in  default  of  prisonment  in  default   of    payment 

payment  of  the  fine  is  the  sentence,  may  be  the  whole  period  of  imprison- 

the  imprisonment  in  default  cannot  ment  which  the  Court  is  competent 

exceed  one  fourth  of  the  period  of  im-  to  inflict  for  the  offence,  i  Mad.  377. 

prisonment  which  the  Court  is  com-  See  also  the  Cr<  P.  C.  sec.  33. 
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69.  If,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonmeiit  Termina- 
fixed  ia  default  of  payment,  such  a  proportion  of  the  fine  be  p^^^t  of 
paid  or  levied  that  the  term   of  imprisonment  suffered  in  propop- 
default  of  payment  is  not  less  proportional  to  the  part  of  the  of^fine.^ 
fine  still  unpaid,  the  imprisonment  shaU  terminate. 

lUustration. 

^  A  is  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one  hmidred  rapees,  and  to  four  months' 
imprisonment  in  default  of  payment.  Here,  if  seventy-five  rupees 
of  the  fine  be  paid  or  levied  before  the  expiration  of  one  month  of 
the  imprisonment,  A  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as  the  first  month 
has  expired.  K  seventy-five  rupees  be  paid  or  levied  at  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  first  month,  or  at  any  later  time  while  A 
continues  in  imprisonment,  A  will  be  immediately  discharged.  If 
fifty  rupees  of  the  fine  be  paid  or  levied  before  the  expiration  of 
two  months  of  the  imprisonment,  A  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
the  two  months  are  completed.  If  fifty  rupees  be  paid  or  levied  at 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  those  two  months,  or  at  any  later 
time  while  A  continues  in  imprisonment,  A  will  be  immediately 
discharged. 

70.  The  fine,  or  any  part  thereof  which  ranains  unpaid.  When 
may  be  levied^  at  any  time  within  six  years  after  the  passing  ^j^^^ 
of  the  sentence,  and  if,  under  the  sentence,  the  offender  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  period  than  six  years,  then 

at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and  the 
death  of  the  offender  does  not  discharge  from  the  liability 
any  property  ^  which  would,  after  his  death,  be  legally  liable 
for  his  debts  ^. 

71.  Where  anything  which  is  an  offence*  is  made  up  of  Punish- 
parts,  any  of  which  parts  is  itself  an  offence  *,  the  offender  offence 
shall  not  be  punished  with  the  punishment  of  more  than  one  ™ad®  ^P 
of  such  hifi  offences,  unless  it  be  so  expressly  provided^.  oflfences. 


^  The  law  provides  for  levying  fines 
by  the  distress  and  sale  of  moveable 
property  only,  2  Bom.  567  ;  5  Bom. 
H.  C,  Gr.  Ca.  63 ;  Act  X  of  i88a,  s. 
386. 

^  So  in  England  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  an  offender  who  has 
been  fined  mast  pay  the  fine  out  of 
the  assets  come  to  his  hands. 

'  Sec.  70  was  held  to  refer  only  to 
cases  which  have  been  dealt  with 
under  the  Code,  5  K.  J.  &  P.  213, 
cited  Mayne,  P.  C.  40. 

*  Sec.  40,  cl.  a. 


'  The  meaning  of  this  section  is 
that '  if  in  the  course  of  a  transaction 
a  person  commits  different  offences, 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  one  an- 
other, and  aU  graduating  towards, 
essential  to,  and  culminating  in  a 
single  distinct  offence,  he  is  not  to  be 
punished  separately  upon  conviction 
for  such  single  and  distinct  offence,  and 
for  any  or  each  of  such  other  offences 
as  well.  For  example,  a  man  holds 
up  his  fist  to  another  in  a  threatening 
manner,  then  he  strikes  him  a  slight 
blow  with  a  stick,  and  ends  by  stab* 
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Where  anything  is  an  offence  ^  falling  within  two  or  more 
separate  definitions  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  by 
which  offences  are  defined  or  punished^  or  where  several  acts^ 
of  which  one  or  more  than  one  would  by  itself  or  themselves 
constitute  an  offence^  constitute^  when  combined,  a  different 
offence,  the  offender  shall  not  be  punished  with  a  more  severe 
pimishment  than  the  Court  which  tries  him  could  award  for 
any  one  of  such  offences. 

lUiMtrcUions, 

(a)  A  gives  Z,  fifty  strokes  with  a  stick.  Here  A  may  have  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  voluntarily  causing  hurt  to  Z  by  the  whole 
beating,  and  also  by  each  of  the  blows  which  make  up  the  whole 
beating.  If  A  were  liable  to  punishment  for  every  blow,  he  might 
be  imprisoned  for  fifty  years,  one  for  each  blow.  But  he  is  liable 
only  to  one  punishment  for  tiie  whole  beating  ^ 

(6)  But  if,  while  A  is  beating  Z,  Y  interferes,  and  A  intention- 
ally strikes  Y,  here,  as  the  blow  given  to  ^  is  no  part  of  the  act 
whereby  A  voluntarily  causes  hurt  to  Z,  A  is  liable  to  one  punish- 
ment for  voluntarily  causing  hurt  to  Z,  and  to  another  for  the 
blow  given  to  Y. 

Where  72.  In  all  cases  in  which  judgment  is  given  that  a  person 

doubtful  of  .  -i^,  i»  j»  •*        tm  •/•j'xi'J  1 

which  of  ^  gr^ilty  of  one  ot  several  offences  specified  m  the  judgment, 
but  that  it  is  doubtful  of  which  of  these  offences  he  is  guilty, 
the  offender  shall  be  punished  for  the  offence  for  which  the 


seyeral 
offences  a 
person  is 
guilty. 


bing  him  with  a  knife.  Technically, 
he  has  committed  an  assault,  has 
caused  hurt,  and  has  caused  grievous 
hurt ;  but  no  one  would  seriously 
contend  that  he  should  be  punished 
separately  for  each  of  such  offences.' 
So  where  a  man  'was  a  member  of 
an  unlawful  assembly,  he  participated 
in  a  riot,  and  in  the  course  of  such 
riot  grievous  hurt  was  caused  by 
persons  other  than  himself,  for  which 
he  was  responsible  in  law  as  if  his 
own  hand  had  inflicted  it,  by  reason 
of  his  being  a  member  of  an  unlawful 
assembly  of  which  they  also  were 
members.  It  was  permissible  to  try 
and  convict  him  for  riot,  and  for 
causing  hurt  or  grievous  hurt,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  respect  of  each  per- 
son assaulted,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  limitations  of  sec.  234  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code  as  to  the 
number  of  charges  joined ;  but  while 
he  might  be  punished  for  the  riot,  or 
upon  each  of  the  charges  of  grievous 
hurt  separately,  I  do  not  think  that 


different  sentences  can  be  passed  for 
the  riot  and  in  respect  of  one  or  each 
of  such  other  charges  as  weU.  In  my 
opinion  the  riot  is  a  part  of  those  other 
offences,  the  force  or  violence  incident 
to  their  commission  converting  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 
unlawful  assembly  into  a  riot,*  per 
Straight  J.,  6  AU.  1 24, 125.  So  where 
A  was  found  guilty  of  housebreaking 
under  sec.  457,  and  of  theft  in  a 
dwelling-house  under  sec.  380,  com- 
mitted on  the  same  occasion,  A  can 
only  be  sentenced  to  punishment  for 
one  of  these  offences,  i  Bom.  H.  G. 
87.  See  also  Cr.  P.  G.  sec.  235,  which 
expressly  saves  sec.  71  of  the  Penal 
Gode. 

^  Sec.  40,  cl.  2. 

'  So  a  number  of  lies  in  a  continuous 
deposition  only  constitute  one  piece  of 
false  evidence,  though  the  same  lie  in 
two  depositions  would  be  punishable 
separately  as  two  distinct  offences; 
Mayne,  P.  G.  43,  citing  Castro  v.  H^e 
Queen,  L.  B.  6  App.  229. 
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lowest  punishment  is  provided  if  the  same  punishment  is  not 
provided  for  all  ^. 

73.  Whenever  any  person  is  convicted  of  an  offence  for  Soliuiy 
which  under  this  Code  the  Court  has  power  to  sentence  him  to  ment.*" 
rigorous  imprisonment^,  the  Court  may,  by  its  sentence,  order 

that  the  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any 
portion  or  portions  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  is  sen- 
tenced, not  exceeding  three  months  in  the  whole,  according  to 
the  following  scale,  that  is  to  say — 

A  time  not  exceeding  one  month  if  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  not  exceed  six  months. 

A  time  not  exceeding  two  months  if  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  exceed  six  months  and  shall  not  exceed  one  year. 

A  time  not  exceeding  three  months  if  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  exceed  one  year. 

74.  In  executing  a  sentence  of  solitary  confinement,  such  limit  of 
confinement  shall  in  no  case  exceed  fourteen  days  at  a  time,  ooJ^ 
with  intervals  between  the  periods  of  solitary  confinement  of  nient. 
hot  less  duration  than  such  periods ;  and  when  the  imprison- 
ment awarded  shall  exceed  three  months,  the  solitary  confine- 
ment shall  not  exceed  seven  days  in  any  one  month  of  the 
whole  imprisonment  awarded,  with   intervals'  between  the 
periods  of  solitary  confinement  of  not  less  duration  than  such 
periods  ^ 

75.  Whoever,  having  been  convicted  ^  of  an  offence  punish-  Second 

offence 


^  The  following  are  lUnstrationB  of 
this  section : — 

(a)  A  is  charged  with  a  simple  as- 
sault on  Z,with  assaulting  her  with  in- 
tent to  wound  her  and  with  assaulting 
her  with  intent  to  rape  her.  It  is  clear 
on  the  evidence  that  he  is  guilty  of 
one  of  these  offences :  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful of  which.  A  must  be  punished  for 
the  simple  assault. 

(li)  It  is  clear  on  the  CTidence  that 
either  A  or  J3  murdered  Z,  and  that 
whicheyer  was  the  murderer  was 
aided  by  the  other  in  the  commission 
of  the  offence :  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  committed  tiie  murder 
and  which  aided  the  commission.  The 
punishment  for  both  these  offences  is 
the  same,  and  both  A  and  S  are  liable 

VOL.  I. 


to  that  punishment  (M.  &  M.  51). 

(c)  A  is  charged  with  giving  false 
evidence  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  It 
is  proved  that  he  made  two  contra- 
dictory statements  and  that  one  of 
them  was  false  and  known  to  be 
false ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
which  of  them  was  false.  A  may  be 
convicted  upon  an  alternative  finding 
that  he  gave  false  evidence  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  statements  (F.  B.  B. 
521 ;  3  Ben.  App.Cr.  36;  4  Ben.  App. 
Cr.  9).  As  to  proof  of  contradictory 
statements  on  oath  or  solemn  affirma- 
tion, without  evidence  as  to  which  of 
them  is  false,  see  4  Mad.  H.  G.  51. 

'  See  p.  ao,  supra. 

'  3  Ben.  App.  Cr.  49. 

*  I  AIL  637. 
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ptmishftble 
with  three 
yean*  im- 
priflon- 
ment 
against 
coin, 

stamps,  or 
property. 


able^  under  chapter  XII  or  chapter  XVII  of  this  Code' 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  of  three 
years  or  upwards^  shall  be  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable 
under  either  of  those  chapters  ^  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  upwards^  shall  be 
subject  for  every  such  subsequent  offence  to  transportation 
for  life^  or  to  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years  *• 


*■  The  punishment  actnaUy  awarded 
for  the  former  offence  need  not  be  im- 
prisonment for  three  years. 

'  The  previous  convictions  here  re- 
ferred to  must  have  been  after  the 
Code  came  into  force,  4  Bom.  H.  C, 
Cr.  Ca.  II,  and  of  offences  committed 
after  that  time,  4  Suth.  Cr.  9 ; 
3  Sutii.  Cr.  17 ;  and  the  offen<fer 
must,  according  to  the  Bengal  High 
Court,  have  undergone  his  imprison- 
ment for  his  previous  offence,  5  Suth. 
Cr.  66.  But,  as  Mr.  Mayne  observes, 
if  a  prisoner,  in  gaol  for  theft,  com- 
mits another  theft  in  gaol,  it  is  hard 
to  say  why  he  should  not  receive  an 
enhanced  punishment. 

'  If  a  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  such  an  offence  is  convicted 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  any  such 
qffence,  he  does  not  thereby  become 


liable  to  the  enhanced  pnniahnwrnt 
aUowed  by  sec.  75,  for  attempts  are 
punishable  under  dukp.  XXIII,  5  Bom. 
140 ;  3  All,  ^^ J. 

*  Act  X  of  1886,  sec.  33.  Before 
this  Act  was  passed,  in  case  of  an 
offender  convicted  (say)  of  simple 
theft,  when  he  had  been  previouslv 
convicted  of  a  similar  oronce,  and 
when  the  Court  ooniidered  a  sentenoe 
of  imprisonment  for  six  years  is  not 
sufficient,  it  must  either  pass  an  in- 
adequate sentence  or  else  sentence 
him  to  tnnq>ortation  for  life,  which 
might    be  more  than  it  considered 


For  forms  of  charges  jdleging  pre- 
vious convictions,  see  Act  X  of  1883, 
Sched.  y.  No.  XXYIU,  and  4  Mad. 
H.  C.  Rulings,  x. 


) 


[ 

CHAPTER  IV, 

,  GEKEEAL    EXCEPTIONS. 

76,  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  person  who  Act  done 
^         is,  or  ^  who  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  fact  ^  and  not  by  reason  ]^^^  o, 

of  a  mistake  of  law  in  g^ood  faith  ^  believes  himself  to  be,  ^y  mistake 

•■  ••  i      1         J      J     .  J  01  fSftct  be- 

bonnd  by  law  to  do  it.  lieving 

lUustrations,  himself 

(a)  A,  a  soldier,  firea  on  a  mob  by  the  order  of  his  superior  ^^  ^ 
officer,  in  conformity  with  the  commands  of  the  law.     A  has  com- 
mitted no  offence. 
^  (&)  A,  an  officer  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  being  ordered  by  that 

Court  to  arrest  Y^  and,  after  due  enquiry,  believing  ^  to  be  F, 
arrests  Z.     A  has  committed  no  offence. 

77.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  Judge  *  Aet  of 
when  acting  judicially  *  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  which  J^*JJf*" 

►  is,  or  which  in  good  faith  ^  he  believes  to  be,  given  to  him  dally. 
by  law, 

^  78.  Nothing  which  is  done  in  pursuance  of,  or  which  is  Act  done 

warranted  by  the  judgment  or  order  of  a  Court  of  Justice  •,  J|^^* 
if  done  whilst  such  judgment  or  order  remains  in  force,  is  ment  or 

\  an  offence,  notwithstanding  the  Court  may  have  had  no  juris-  Comt.^ 

diction  to  pass  such  judgment  or  order,  provided  the  person 
doing  the  act  in  good  faith  believes  that  the  Court  had  such 

>  jurisdiction. 

79.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  any  person  Act  done 
who  is  justified  by  law,  or  who  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  fact  j,^,^^ 

^  The  words  '  who  is,  or  *  and  illns-  acts  of  a  judicial  nature,  a  Moo.  I.  A. 

tration  (a)  seem  superfluous.    JEx  vi  308.    So  in  England,  no  judge,  juror, 

termini  a  person  who  is  hound  hy  law  coroner  or  arbitrator  is  liable  for  his 

to  do  2k  thing  commits  no  offence  by  judicial  acts  unless  he  exceeds  the 

*>  doing  that  tUng.  bounds  of  his  authority.    A  magis- 


'  i.  e.   ignorance  of  circumstances  trate  remoying  an  obstruction  under 

which  constitute  or  increase  crimi-  the  oonservancy-proyisions  of  Bengal 

nality.  Act  YI  of  1868,  is  not  *  acting  judi- 

'  Sec.  52.  dally,'  14  Ben.  354  (S.  C.  ai  Suth. 

*  Sec.  19.  391 )»  <^d  is  therefore  not  protected 

'  This  refers  not  merely  to  acts  in  by  sec.  77. 

Court,  acts  sedente  curid,  but  to  all  *  Sec.  20. 

I  2, 
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or  by  mifl.  and  not  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  law  in  good  &ith  bdieves 
fact^l^-      liimself  to  be  justified  by  law  in  doing  it. 
l*?^»«r  TUustratian. 

iiiinself  , 

justified  ^  sees  Z  commit  what  appears  to  ui  to  be  a  murder.     A^  in  the 

by  Uw.  exercise,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  exerted  in  good  faith,  of  the 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  all  persons  of  apprehending  murderers 
in  the  fact,  seizes  Z^  in  order  to  bring  Z  before  the  proper  authori- 
ties. A  has  committed  no  offence,  tibough  it  may  turn  out  that  Z 
was  acting  in  self-defence. 

Accident  gQ,  Nothing  is  an  ofEence  which  is  done  by  accident  or 
lawful  act.  misf ortune^  and  without  any  criminal  intention  or  knowledge 

in  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act  ^  in  a  lawfpd  manner^  by  lawful 

means^  and  with  proper  care  and  caution  '. 

IHustraHan, 

A  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet ;  the  head  flies  off  and  kills  a  man 
who  is  standing  by.  Here,  if  there  was  no  want  of  proper  caution 
on  the  part  of  il,  his  act  is  excusable  and  not  an  offence'. 

Act  likely  81.  Nothing  is  an  offence  merely  by  reason  of  its  being 
ham^but  ^onc  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  harm^  if  it 
done  with-  ^g  done  without  any  criminal  intention  to  cause  harm^  and 
minai  in-  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  avoiding  other 
tent,  and    ^^^j^  ^o  person  or  property. 

to  prevent  *     ,  .  . 

otherharm.      Explanation, — It  IS  a  question  of  fact  m  such  a  case  whether 

the  harm  to  be  prevented  or  avoided  was  of  such  a  nature 

and  so  imminent  as  to  justify  or  excuse  the  risk  of  doing  the 

act  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  harm. 

lUustraiiiyM. 

(a)  Ay  the  captain  of  a  steam  vessel,  suddenly  and  without  any 
fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  finds  himself  in  such  a  position 
that,  before  he  can  stop  his  vessel,  he  must  inevitably  run  down  a 
boat,  B,  with  twenty  or  thirty  passengers  on  board,  unless  he 
changes  the  course  of  his  vessel,  and  that,  by  changing  his  course, 
he  must  incur  risk  of  running  down  a  boat,  (7,  with  only  two  pas- 
sengers on  board,  which  he  may  possibly  clear.     Here,  if  A  alters 

'  An  act  lawful  by  the  general  law  A  undertakea  to  treat  ^  for  a  dan- 

of  theland,  M.  &M.  58,  not  aprivate  gerouB  disease.    A  has  no  skiU  or 

right :  see  Cooper  y.  Phihht,  L.  B.  a  knowledge  of  medicine  to  justify  him 

H.  L.  170,  per  Lord  Westbury.  in  doing  so.     Z  dies  of  the  disease. 

'  i.  e.  that  degree  of  care  and  atten-  A  cannot  plead  this  section, 

tion  which  a  man  of  ordinary  pru-  A  flogs  his  child  Z  immoderately, 

dence  and  activity  employs  in  his  or  with  a  cat-o*-nine-tails,  and  Z  die« 

daily  occupations.  of  the   flogging.     Here,  though  A 

'  This  illustration  assumes  the  ab-  might   lawJ^y   have    administered 

sence  of  criminal  intention  or  know-  reasonable  correction  to  Z,  with  a 

ledge  in  working  with  the  hatchet.  proper  instrument^  he  cannot  plead 

Other  illustrations  of  sec.  80  are : —  this  section* 
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his  conrse  without  any  intention  to  run  down  the  boat  G,  and  in 

fgood  faith  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger  to  the  passengers 
in  the  boat  By  he  is  not  guilty  of  an  offence,  though  he  may  run 
f  down  the  boat  C  by  doing  an  act  which  he  knew  was  likely  to  cause 

^  that  effect,  if  it  be  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  danger  which 

f'  he  intended  to  avoid  was  such  as  to  excuse  him  in  incurring  the 

>  risk  of  running  down  the  boat  C. 

I  (6)  ii  in  a  great  fire  pulls  down  houses  in  order  to  prevent  the 

[  conflagration  from  spreading.     He  does  this  with  the  intention,  in 

good  faith,  of  saving  human  life  or  property.  Here,  if  it  be  found 
that  the  harm  to  be  prevented  was  of  such  a  nature  and  so  immi- 
nent as  to  excuse  A!^  act,  A  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence. 

82.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  child  under  Act  of 

I*  child  un- 

seven  years  of  age.  der  7  years. 

83.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  child  above  Act  of 
seven  years  of  age  and  nij^der  twelve,  who  has  not  attained  yandunder 
sufficient  maturity  of  understanding  to  judge  of  the  nature  '^' 
and  consequence  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  ^. 

84.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  person  who,  Act  of 
at  the  time  of  doing  it,  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  is  ^na^d 
incapable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  that  he  is^i^d. 
doing  what  is  either  wrong  or  contrary  to  law  ^. 

85*  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a  person  who,  Involnn- 
at  the  time  of  doing  it,  is,  by  reason  of  intoxication,  incapable  t^cation. 
of  knovmig  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
either  wrong  or  contrary  to  law;   provided  that  the  thing 
which  intoxicated  him  vi^as  administered  to  him  without  his 
knowledge  or  against  his  will  ^. 

86.  In  cases  where  an  act  done  is  not  an  offence  unless  Offence  re- 
done  with  a  particular  knowledge  or  intent,  a  person  who^]^^^ 
does  the  act  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  liable  to  bej'^*®^*^ 

know- 

^  I  Sath.   Cr.  43.    As  to  punish-  incapacity    mentioned    in    sec.     84. 

ing  juvenile    offenders    (i.  e.    males  A  accordingly  is  guilty  of  murder,  7 

under  16)  with  whipping  in  lieu  of  Suth.  Gr.  100,  103.    The  fact  of  un- 

any  other  punishment  to  which  they  soundness  of  mind  must  be  clearly 

may  be  liable,  see  Act  YI  of  1864  and  distinctly  proved  before  any  jury 

(the  Whipping  Act),  sec.  5 ;  supra,  is  justified   in   returning  a  verdict 

p.  107.  under  sec.  84;  13  Ben.  Appx.  ao. 

^  ^,  a  Hindu,  sacrifices  his  child  to  '  Drunkenness  does  not  aggravate 

Mah^eva    because  wealth  did  not  an  offence.     It  is  no  excuse,  and  an 

accompany  its  birth,  in  the  belief  that  act,   which  when  committed    by    a 

^e  cluld  would  be  restored  to  life  sober  man  is  an  offence,  is  equally  an 

and  that  wealth  would  simultaneously  offence  when  committed  by  a  drunken 

accrue    to  A,    Here,  though  there  man  if  the  intoxication  was  volun- 

may  have  been  religious  hallucina-  tarily  caused,  8  Ben.  Appx.  a  a,  per 

tion,  there  is  nothing  to   show  the  Macpherson  J. 
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ledge  com-  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge  as  he  would  have 
da^ff  had  if  he  had  not  been  intoxicated^  unless  the  thing  which 
Yolmitary  intoxicated  him  was  administered  to  him  without  his  know- 
catira]       ledge  or  against  his  will  ^. 

Act  not  in-  87.  Nothings  which  is  not  intended  to  cause  death  or 
not  known  g^ievous  hurt  ^,  and  which  is  not  known  by  the  doer  to  be 
to  be  likely  likely  to  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt^  is  an  offence  by  reason 

to  cftUfie 

death  or     ^^  ^^7  harm  which  it  may  cause^  or  be  intended  by  the  doer 

K  done  *<!  '^'^'  *^  *°y  P®"^^  ''^^*  ^^^  y«^  "*  »««'  ^^'^  ^ 

by  consent,  given  consent^  whether  express  or  implied^  to  suffer  that 
harm;  or  by  reason  of  any  harm  which  it  may  be  known  by 
the  doer  to  be  likely  to  cause  to  any  such  person  who  has 
consented  to  take  the  risk  of  that  harm. 

lUustrcUiBn. 

A  and  Z  agree  to  fence  with  each  other  for  amasement.  This 
agreement  implies  the  consent  of  each  to  suflfer  any  harm  which,  in 
the  course  of  such  fencing,  may  be  caused  without  foul  play ;  and 
if  Ay  while  playing  fairly,  hurts  Z,  A  commits  no  offence. 

Act  not  in-  88.  Nothings  which  is  not  intended  to  cause  deaths  is  an 
^^e  *°  offence  by  reason  of  any  harm  which  it  may  cause^  or  be 
death  done  intehded  by  the  doer  to  cause^  or  be  known  by  the  doer  to  be 
in  ^wd*^  likely  to  cause,  to  any  person  for  whose  benefit '  it  is  done  in 
faith  for  good  faith*,  and  who  has  given  a  consent*,  whether  express 
person.  or  implied,  to  suffer  that  harm,  or  to  take  the  risk  of  that 
harm. 

TUustraUon. 

A,  a  surgeon,  knowing  that  a  particular  operation  is  likely  to 
cause  the  d^ath  of  Z,  who  suffers  under  a  painful  complaint,  but 
not  intending  to  cause  Z's  death,  and  intending,  in  good  faith,  Z'b 
benefit,  performs  that  operation  on  Z,  with  Z'b  consent.  A  has 
committed  no  offence. 

Act  done  89,  Nothing,  which  is  done  in  good  faith  for  the  benefit 
faith  for  ^^  ^  person  under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  of  unsound  mind, 
ben^t  of    by  or  by  consent,  either  express  or  implied,  of  the  guardian 


child 


*  See  as  to  this  section  supra,  p.  Cr.  24,  where  Glover  J.  said  that 

13.    When  A  killed  Z  id.  &  sudden  voluntary  drunkenness   is  generaUy 

and  general^  squabble  originated  by  taken  into  account  as  throwing  light 

S  and  Z  himself,  in  which  A  and  on  the  question  of  intention, 

others  ultimately  took  part,  and  all  "  Sec.  320. 

the  parties  were  intoxicated,  A  was  •  Sec.  9a,  expl. 

convicted  of  culpable  homicide  not  *  Sec.  53. 

amounting  to   murder,  Suth.   1864,  *  Sec.  90. 
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or  other  person  haying  lawful  chaise  of  that  person^  is  an  or  person 
f  offence  by  reason  of  any  harm  which  it  may  cause,  or  be  ^»Sf^-<» 

m  intended  by  the  doer  to  eause^  or  be  known  by, the  doer  to  be  or  bjcon- 

|[  likely  to  eause^  to  that  person :  Provided —  guardian. 

First. — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  inten- 
tional causing  of  deaths  or  to  the  attempting^  to  cause 
death: 

Secondly, — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  doing 
of  anything  which  the  person  doing  it  knows  to  be  likely  to 
\  cause  deaths  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  preventing  of 

death  or  grievous  hurt  ^^  or  the  curing  of  any  grievous  disease 
or  infirmity; 
I  Thirdly. — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  volun- 

tary causing  of  grievous  hurt  ^,  or  to  the  attempting  to  cause 
grievous  hurt^,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
>  death  or  grievous  hurt,  or  the  curing  of  any  grievous  disease 

or  infirmity ; 

Fourthly. — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the 
abetment^  of  any  offence,  to  the  committing  of  which  offence 
it  would  not  extend. 

Af  in  good  faith,  for  his  child's  benefit,  without  his  child's  con- 
sent, has  his  child  cut  for  the  stone  by  a  surgeon,  knowing  it  to 
f  be  likely  that  the  operation  will  cause  the  child's  death,  but  not 

intending  to  cause  the  child's  death.     A  is  within  the  exception, 
inasmuch  as  his  object  was  the  cure  of  the  child. 

90.  A  consent  is  not  such  a  consent  as  in  intended  by  any  Consent 
section  of  this  Code,  if  the  consent  is  given  by  a  person  under  ^^'^  *^ 

^  fear  of  injury,  or  under  a  misconception  of  fact,  and  if  the  under  fear 

person  doing  the  act  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  ^^lat^^^l^^' 
the  consent  was  given  in  consequence  of  such  fear  or  miscon- 
ception—or 

If  the  consent  is  given  by  a  person  who,  from  unsound-  Consent  of 
ness  of  mind  or  intoxication*,  is  unable  to  understand  the  J^^^^^ 

(  nature  and  consequence  of  that  to  which  he  gives  his  consent;  mind,  in- 

or,  unless  the  contrary  appears   from  the  context  *,  if  the^y^^gr' 


la. 


^  As  to  attempts  see  sec.  511,  aod  *  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whe- 

supra^  p.  67.  ther  the  intoxication  is  voluntary  or 

^  See  sec.  320.  involuntary. 

'  See  sees.  107,  108.  *  See  sec.  375,  cl.  5. 


consent. 
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consent  is  given  by  a  person  who  is  under  twelve  years  of 
age^ 

Acts  which  91,  The  exceptions  in  sections  Sy,  88  and  89  do  not  extend 
inde-  ^  ^^  which  are  offences  independently  of  any  harm  which 
pendently  they  may  cause,  or  be  intended  to  cause,  or  be  known  to  be 
:!:^to  likely  to  cause/to  the  person  giving  the  consent,  or  on  whose 
person  con.  jj^jj^jf  ^^  consent  is  given. 

Benung.  ^ 

lUustmUon, 

Causing  miscarriage  (unless  caused  in  good  £ftith  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  woman)  is  an  offence  independently  of  any 
harm  which  it  may  cause  or  be  intended  to  cause  to  the  woman. 
Therefore  it  is  not  an  offence  *  by  reason  of  such  harm ; '  and  the 
consent  of  the  woman  or  of  her  guardian  to  the  causing  of  such 
miscarriage  does  not  justify  the  act. 

Act  done  92.  Nothing  is  an  offence  by  reason  of  any  harm  which 
faiUi  for  ^^  11^7  cause  to  a  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done  in  good 
benefit  of   faith,  even  without  that  person's  consent,  if  the  circumstances 

person,  ....  .       . 

without  are  such  that  it  is.  impossible  for  that  person  to  signify  con- 
sent, or  if  that  person  is  incapable  of  giving  consent,  and  has 
no  guardian  or  other  person  in  kwful  charge  of  him  from 
whom  it  is  possible  to  obtain  consent  in  time  for  the  thing  to 
be  done  with  benefit.     Provided — 

First — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  inten- 
tional causing  of  death,  or  the  attempting  to  cause  death ; 

Secondly. — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  doing 
of  anything  which  the  person  doing  it  knows  to  be  likely  to 
cause  death,  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  preventing  of 
death  or  grievous  hurt^,  or  the  curing  of  any  grievous  disease 
or  infirmity; 

Thirdly. — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the  volun- 
tary causing  of  hurt  ^,  or  to  the  attempting^  to  cause  hurt,  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  preventing  of  death  or  hxirt ; 

Fourthly, — That  this  exception  shall  not  extend  to  the 
abetment  *  of  any  offence,  to  the  committing  of  which  offence 
it  would  not  extend. 

(a)  Z  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  is  insensible,    il,  a  surgeon, 

*  This  section  should  be  in  Chap.  '  See  sec.  321. 

II.  with  the  other  definitions.    'Con-  '  See  note  i,  p.  119. 

sent'  occurs  in  sees.  87,  88,  89,  91,  *  See  sees.  107, 108. 
93,  and  300,  exc.  5. 
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finds  that  Z  requires  to  be  trepanned.     A^  not  intending  Z*%  death, 
I  bnt  in  good  fekith  \  for  ^s  benefit,  performs  the  trepan  before  Z 

I  recovers  his  power  of  judging  for  himself.     A  has  committed  no 

f  offence. 

^  (6)  Z  is  carried  off  by  a  tiger.  '  A  fires  at  the  tiger  knowing  it 

r  to  be  likely  that  the  shot  may  kill  Z^  but  not  intending  to  kill  Z, 

I  and  in  good  faith  ^  intending  Z^  benefit.  A\  ball  gives  Z  a  mortal 

wound.     A  has  committed  no  offence. 

(c)  Ay  a  surgeon,  sees  a  child  suffer  an  accident  which  is  likely 

to   prove   fatal  unless  an   operation  be   immediately  performed. 

There  is  not  time  to  apply  to  the  child's  guardian.    A  performs 
L  the  operation  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  child,  intending,  in 

J  good  faith  ^,  the  child's  benefit,     A  has  committed  no  offence. 

I  (c?)  ^  is  in  a  house  which  is  on  fire,  with  Z,  a  child.    People 

I  below  hold  out  a  blanket.     A  drops  the  child  from  the  house-top, 

k  knowing  it  to  be  likely  diat  the  fall  may  kill  the  child,  but  not  in- 

[  tending  to  kill  the  child,  and  intending,  in  good  flaith  ^,  the  child's 

\  benefit.     Here,  even  if  the  child  is  kHled  by  the  fall,  A  has  com- 

1  mitted  no  offence. 

Explanation, — Mere  pecuniary  benefit  is  not  benefit  within 

the  meaning  of  sections  88,  89  and  912. 

93,  No  communication  made  in  good  feith^  is  an  offence  by  Communi- 
\            reason  of  any  harm  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made^  if  it  is  go^^  fajth. 

made  for  the  benefit  of  that  person. 

A,  a  surgeon,  in  good  faith  ^,  communicates  to  a  patient  his 
opinion  that  he  cannot  live.  The  patient  dies  in  consequence  of 
the  shock.  A  has  committed  no  offence,  though  he  knew  it  to  be 
likely  that  the  communication  might  cause  the  patient's  death. 

94.  Except  murder  and  offences  against  the  State,  punish-  ^^P^" 
able  with  death  ^,  nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  by  a 
person  who  is  compelled  to  do  it  by  threats,  which,  at  the 
time  of  .doing  it,  reasonably  cause  the  apprehension  that 
instant  death  to  that  person  will  otherwise  be  the  consequence; 
provided  the  person  doing  the  act  did  not  of  his  own  accord, 
or  from  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  harm  to  himself  short 
of  instant  death,  place  himself  in  the  situation  by  which  he 
became  subject  to  such  constraint. 

f  Explanation  i^. — A  person  who,  of  his  own  accord,  or  by 

reason  of  a  threat  of  being  beaten,  joins  a  gang  of  dacoits, 
knowing  their  character,  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 

*  See  sec.  53.  '  See  sees.  121,  133. 

3  This  and  explanation  2  are  illuBtrations,  rather  than  explanationfl. 


\ 
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Act  caus- 
ing slight 

hjUTD. 


exception^  on  the  g^und  of  his  having  been  compelled  by 
associates  to  do  anything  that  is  an  offence  by  law. 

Explanation  %, — A  person  seized  by  a  gang  of  dacoits^  and 
forced^  by  threat  of  instant  deaths  to  do  a  thing  which  is  an 
offence  by  law^  for  example  a  smith  compelled  to  take  his 
tools  and  to  force  the  door  of  a  house  for  the  dacoits  to  enter 
and  plunder  it^  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  exception. 

95.  Nothing  is  an  offence  by  reason  that  it  causes^  or  that 
it  is  intended  to  cause,  or  that  it  is  known  to  be  likely  to 
cause,  any  harm,  if  that  harm  is  so  slight  that  no  person  of 
ordinary  sense  and  temper  would  complain  of  such  harm^. 


Private 
defence. 


Op  the  Right  op  Peivate  Depence. 

96.  Nothing  is  an  offence  which  is  done  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  defence. 

Right  of        97.  Every  person  has  a  right,  subject  to  the  restrictions 

fence  of  ^  contained  in  section  99,  to  defend — 

body  and        First, — His  own  body,  and  the  body  of  any  other  person, 

^'''^^'    against  any  offence  affecting  the  human  body; 

Secondly, — ;^The  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable^ 
of  himself  or  of  any  other  person,  against  any  act  which  is  an 
offence  falling  under  the  definition  of  theft,  robbery,  mischief, 
or  cruninal  t^pass,  or  which  is  an  attempt  to  commit  theft, 
robbery,  mischief,  or  criminal  trespass  ^. 

98.  When  an  act,  which  would   otherwise  be  a  certain 
offence,  is  not  that  offence,  by  reason  of  the  youth,  the  want 
against  act  of  maturity  of  understandinfiT,  the  unsoundness  of  mind,  or 

of  person  ...  . 

of  ansound  the  intoxication  of  the  person  doing  that  act,  or  by  reason  of 
mind,  &c.    ^j^y  misconception  on  the  part  of  that  person,  every  person 

has  the  same  right  of  private  defence  against  that  act  which 

he  would  have  if  the  act  were  that  offence. 


Bight  of 

private 

defence 


'  e.  g.  picking  pods,  value  three 
pies,  off  a  moringa  tree  standing  in 
a  waste  piece  of  Government  ground, 
5  Bom.  H.  C,  Gr.  Ga.  35.  But  sec. 
95  does  not  deprive  of  its  criminality 
a  blow  (though  almost  painless)  across 
the  chest  wiih  an  umbrella,  where  the 
striker  was  a  dismissed  policeman  and 
the  person  stricken  a  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  34  Suih.  Gr.  67. 
The  'person  of  ordinary  sense  and 


temper  *  must  be  a  member  of  the  class 
to  which  the  complainant  belongs ; 
Mayne,  P.  G.  p.  84.  Sec.  95  does  not 
affect  the  Madras  B^ulations  as  to 
trivial  offences,  XI  of  18 16,  sec.  10, 
and  IV  of  1821,  sec.  6. 

'  6  Bom.  Appx.  9.  '  Theft  *  is  de^ 
fined  in  sec.  378;  'robbery'  in  sec. 
390;  'mischief  in  sec.  425;  and 
'  criminal  trespass '  in  sec.  441. 


I 
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lUu9traiion8. 

(a)  Z,  under  the  influence  of  madness,  attempjis  to  kill  A  \  Z  is 
guilty  of  no  offence.  But  A  has  the  same  right  of  private  defence 
which  he  would  have  if  Z  were  sane. 

(b)  A  enters  by  night  a  house  which  he  is  legally  entitled  to 
enter.  Z,  in  good  faith  ^,  taking  A  for  a  house-breaker,  attacks  A . 
Here  Z,  by  attacking  A  under  this  misconception,  commits  no 
offence.  But  A  has  the  same  right  of  private  defence  against  Z, 
which  he  would  have  if  Z  were  not  acting  under  that  mis- 
conception. 

99.  First — ^There  is  no  right  of  private  defence  against  an  Acts 
act  which  does  not  reasonably  cause  the  apprehension  of  death  ^^^q 
or  of  grievous  hurt  ^,  if  done^  or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  a  ri^ht  of 
public  servant  acting  i||  good  &ith^  under  colour  of  his  office,  defence, 
though  that  act  may  not  be  strictly  justifiable  by  law  ^, 

Second, — There  is  no  right  of  private  defence  against  an  act 
which  does  not  reasonably  cause  the  apprehension  of  death  or 
of  grievous  hurt^,  if  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  the 
direction  of  a  public  servant  acting  in  good  &ith^  under  colour 
of  his  office,  though  that  direction  may  not  be  strictly  justi- 
fiable by  law.   • 

Third. — There  is  no  right  of  private  defence  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  authorities  *. 

Fourth. — The  right  of  private  defence  in  no  case  extends  to  Extent  to 
the  inflicting  of  more  harm  than  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  for  ^^^^t  may 
the  purpose  of  defence  *.  ^2f*'' 

Explanation  i. — ^A  person  is  not  deprived  of  the  right  of 
private  defence  against  an  act  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
by  a  public  servant*,  as  such,  unless  he  knows,  or  has  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  person  doing  the  act  is  such  public  servant. 

Explanation  %. — A  person  is  not  deprived  of  the  right  of 
private  defence  against  an  act  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
by  the  direction  of  a  public  servant  *,  unless  he  knows,  or  has 

^  See  sec.  53.  beat  her  so  severely  as  to  kill  her,  he 

'  See  sec.  320.  was  held  guilty  of  murder :  a  slight 

'  For  example,  where  a  subordinate  imposition  of  hands  would  have  been 

police  officer  enters  a  house,  without  sufficient   to  protect   the   paddy,  5 

a  search-warrant,  in  search  of  pro-  Suth.   Cr.   33.     Excessive  force    in 

perty,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  50,  52.  such  cases  constitutes,  not  a  specifio 

*  9  Cal.  639,  641.  crime,  but  a  novum,  delietum  in  which 

'  6  Suth.  Cr.  89, 90.  When,  there-  the  extenuating  drcumstances   are 

fore,  A  caught  Z,  a  weak,  half-starved  strong. 

old  woman,  stealing  his  paddy,  and  *  Sec.  21. 
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reaflon  to  believe^  that  the  person  doing  the  act  is  acting  by 
such  direction;  or  unless  such  person  states  the  authority 
under  which  he  acts^  or,  if  he  has  authority  in  writing,  unless 
he  produces  such  authority,  if  demanded  \ 

WImb  100.  The  right  of  private  defence  of  the  body  extends, 

^!^^^  ^  under  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section  ', 
Unee  of  to  the  voluntary  causing  of  death  or  of  any  other  harm  to  the 
iaJgio  assailant,  if  the  offence  which  occasions  the  exercise  of  the 
^1^^  right  be  of  any  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  enumerated, 
namely — 

lirst. — Such  an  assault  as  may  reasonably  cause  the  appre- 
hension that  death  will  otherwise  be  the  consequence  of  such 
assault; 

Secondly, — Such  an  assault  as  may  reasonably  cause  the 
apprehension  that  grievous  hurt'  will  otherwise  be  the  conse- 
quence of  such  assault ; 

Thirdly. — An  assault  with  the  intention  of  committing 
rape*; 

Fourthly, — ^An  assault  with  the  intention  of  gratifying  un- 
natural lust  ^ ; 

Fifthly. — ^An  assault  with  the  intention  of  kidnapping*  or 
abducting  "^ ; 

Sixthly, — An  assault  with  the  intention  of  wrongfully  con- 
fining a  person,  under  circumstances  which  may  reasonably 
cause  him  to  apprehend  that  he  will  be  unable  to  have  recourse 
to  the  public  authorities  for  his  release. 

WhenRtich  101.  If  the  offence  be  not  of  any  of  the  descriptions 
tend*  to'  enumerated  in  the  last  preceding  section,  the  right  of  private 
causing  defence  of  the  body  does  not  extend  to  the  voluntary  causing 
1^11,01.        of  death  to  the  assailant,  but  does  extend,  under  the  restrictions 

mentioned  in  section   99,  to  the  voluntary  causing  to  the 

assailant  of  any  harm  other  than  death  ^. 

Com-  102*  The  right  of  private  defence  of  the  body  commences 

menrand    ^®  ®^^^  *^  ^  reasonable  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  body 

^  It  leemB  that  there  10  no  right  of  *  Sec.  375. 

defence  when  the  assaulted  person,  '  Sec.  377. 

believing  that  he  will  be  assaulted,  •  Sec.  359. 

courts  the  assault,  Suth.  1864,  Cr.  11.  "^  Sec.  36a. 

"  Clauses  3  and  4.  •  3  Suth.  Cr.  47. 

'  Sec.  320. 
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arises  from  an  attempt  or  threat  to  commit  the  ofEence^  oontina- 
r  though  the  offence  may  not  have  been  committed ;   and  it  g^^  right. 

continues  as  long  as  such  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  body 
\  continues. 

103.  The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  extends.  When 
imder  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  section  99,  to  the  voluntary  ^vato  de- 
causing  of  death  or  of  any  other  harm  to  the  wrong-doer,  if  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  offence,  the  committing  of  which,  or  the  attempting  to  extend*  to 
commit  which,  occasions  the  exercise  of  the  right,  be  an  ^'^^ 
offence  of  any  of  the  descriptions  hereinafter  enumerated, 
namely — 

First. — Robbery^; 
f  Secondly. — House-breaking  by  night  * ; 

Thirdly. — Mischief  by  jSre'  committed  on  any  building,  tent 
y  or  vessel^,  which  building,  tent  or  vessel  is  used  as  a  human 

dwelling,  or  as  a  place. for  the  custody  of  property; 

FourtJUy. — Theft,  mischief,  or  house-trespass*,  under  such 
circimistances  as  may  reasonably  cause  apprehension  that  death 
.  or  grievous  hurt  will  be  the  consequence,  if  such  right  of 

I  private  defence  is  not  exercised. 


104.  If  the  offence,  the  committing  of  which,   or  the  When  such 
^           attempting  to  commit  which,  occasions  the  exercise  of  thej^^*^' 

right  of  private    defence,   be    theft,   mischief,   or   criminal  causing 
»  trespass*,  not  of  any  of  the  descriptions  enumerated  in  the  last  harm, 

preceding  section,  that  right  does  not  extend  to  the  voluntary 
causing  of  death,  but  does  extend,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
mentioned  in  section  99,  to  the  voluntary  causing  to  the 
wrong-doer  of  any  harm  other  than  death. 

105.  First. — The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  com-  Com- 
mences when  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  danger  to  themenHmd 
property  commences.  continu- 

Second. — The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  against  such  right, 
theft  continues  till  the  offender  has  effected  his  retreat  with 
the  property  or  the  assistance  of  the  public  authorities  is 
obtained,  or  the  property  has  been  recovered. 

^  Sec,  390.  *  See.  48. 

*  Sec.  446.  *  Sec8.  378,  425,  44a. 

»  Sees.  435,  435.  •  Sees.  378,  425,  441. 
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Tkird. — The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  against 
robbery  continues  as  long  as  the  offender  caoses  or  attempts  to 
cause  to  any  person  death  or  hurt  or  wrongful  restraint^,  or  as 
long  as  the  fear  of  instant  death  or  of  instant  hurt  or  of 
instant  personal  restraint  continues. 

Fourth. — The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  against 
criminal  trespass  ^  or  mischief  continues  as  long  as  the  offender 
continues  in  the  commission  of  criminal  trespass  or  mischief. 

Wifth, — The  right  of  private  defence  of  property  against 
house-breaking  by  night  ^  continues  as  long  as  the  house- 
trespass  which  has  been  begun  by  such  house-breaking  con- 
tinues. 

Bight  of         106.  If>  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence 

private  against  an  assault  which  reasonably  causes  the  apprehension  of 

againBt  dcath^  the  defender  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  effectually 

asM^  exercise  that  right  without  risk  of  harm  to  an  innocent  person, 

when  risk  his  right  of  private  defence  extends  to  the  running  of  that 

of  harm  to     .  i 

innocent      riSK. 

person.  TVLvMavXion, 

A  is  attacked  by  a  mob  who  attempt  to  murder  him.  He  can- 
not efifectually  exercise  his  right  of  private  defence  without  firing 
on  the  mob,  and  he  cannot  fire  without  risk  of  harming  young 
children  who  are  mingled  with  the  mob.  A  commits  no  ofifence  if 
by  BO  firing  he  harms  any  of  the  children. 

^  Sec.  339.  '  Sec.  441.  '  Sec.  435.  *  Sec  446. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  ABETMENT. 

107.  A  person  abets  the  doing  of  a  things  who— 

MrsL — Instigates  any  person  to  do  that  thing;  or  defined. 

Second^. — Engages  with  one  or  more  other  person  or  persons 
in  BJXj  conspiracy  for  the  doing  of  that  things  if  an  act  or 
illegal  omission  takes  place  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy^  and 
in  order  to  the  doing  of  that  thing  ^ ;  or. 

Thirdly. — ^Intentionally  aids,  by  any  act  or  illegal  omission  ', 
the  doing  of  that  thing. 

Explanation  i. — A  person  who,  by  wilful  misrepresentation, 

or  by  wilful  concealment  of  a  material  fact  which  he  is  bound 

to  disclose,  voluntarily  causes  or  procures,  or  attempts  to  cause 

or  procure,  a  thing  to  be  done,  is  said  to  instigate  the  doiQg  of 

that  thing  *. 

HhutraHon. 

A,  a  public  officer,  is  authorised  by  a  warrant  from  a  Court  of 
Justice  to  apprehend  Z.  B,  knowing  that  fact  and  also  that  C  is 
not  Zy  wilfully  represents  to  A  that  C  is  £,  and  thereby  intention- 
ally causes  A  to  apprehend  C.  Here,  B  abets  by  instigation  the 
apprehension  of  C. 

Explanation  2. — ^Whoever,  either  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  an  act,  does   anything  in  order  to 

^  Ab  to  the  eTidenoe  of  a  conspincj  Tolves  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation^ 

to  abet  a  woman  to  become  a  «aifi,  see  4  Ben.  App.  Cr.  7. 

3  N.  W.  P.  316.    As  to  conspiring  to  '  Whether  an  instigation  to  murder 

enhance  the  price  of  opimn  at  Govern-  by  sorcery  or  other  impossible  means 

ment  opimn  sales,  5  Moo.  I.  A.  109.  is  '  abetment*  within  this  section,  is 

In  8  Suth.  Cr.  79,  col.  i,  the  accused  a  question  raised,  but  not  decided,  in 

having '  resiled  *  from  his  agreement  10  Bom.  H.  G.  76,  8a. 

to  join  others  in  committing  a  theft,  •      Where  A  merely  allowed  an  un- 

tras  held  not  to  fiJl  within  clause  a.  lawful  marriage  to  take  place  in  his 

'  An  omission  to  give  information  house,  he  was  held  not  gtdlty  of  abet- 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed  does  ting  the  marriage,   Suth.  1864,  Cr. 
not,  under  this  section,  amount  to  14. 
abetment  unless  such  omission  in- 
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&cilitate  the  commission  of  that  act^  and  thereby  facilitates 
the  commission  thereof,  is  said  to  aid  the  doing  of  that  act^. 

Abettor.  108.  A  person  abets  an  offence  who  abets  either  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence,  or  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
would  be  an  offence,  if  committed  by  a  person  capable  by  law 
of  committing  an  offence  with  the  same  intention  or  know- 
ledge as  that  of  the  abettor. 

Explanation  i. — The  abetment  of  the  illegal  omission  of  an 
act  may  amount  to  an  offence  although  the  abettor  may  not 
himself  be  bound  to  do  that  act '. 

Explanation  a. — To  constitute  the  offence  of  abetment,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  act  abetted  should  be  committed,  or  that 
the  effect  requisite  to  constitute  the  offence  should  be  caused. 

Tlkuiraiion», 

(a)  A  instigates  B  to  murder  (7.  B  refuses  to  do  so.  ^  is  guilty 
of  abetting  B  to  commit  murder. 

(6)  A  instigates  B  to  murder  D,  B,  in  pursuance  of  the  in- 
stigation, stabs  2).  D  recovers  from  the  wound.  A  is  guilty  of 
instigating  B  to  commit  murder. 

Explanation  3. — ^It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the  person  abetted 
should  be  capable  by  law  of  committing  an  offence,  or  that  he 
should  have  the  same  guilty  intention  or  knowledge  as  that  of 
the  abettor,  or  any  guilty  intention  or  knowledge. 

Uhistrations, 

(a)  Af  with  a  guilty  intention,  abets  a  child  or  a  lunatic  to  com- 
mit an  act  which  would  be  an  offence  if  committed  by  a  person 
capable  by  law  of  committing  an  offence,  and  having  the  same  in- 
tention as  A,  Here  A,  whether  the  act  be  committed  or  not,  is 
guilty  of  abetting  an  offence. 

{b)  A,  with  the  intention  of  murdering  Z,  instigates  B,  a  child 
under  seven  years  of  age,  to  do  an  act  which  causes  Z'a  death.  B, 
in  consequence  of  the  abetment,  does  the  act,  and  thereby  causes 
Z*B  death.  Here,  though  B  was  not  capable  by  law  of  committing 
an  offence,  A  is  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  B 
had  been  capable  by  law  of  committing  an  offence  and  had  com- 
mitted murder,  and  he  is  therefore  subject  to  the  punishment  of 
death. 

^  The  Bupplying  of  neceesary  food  opportonity  to  oommit  it,   a  Mad. 

to  a  person  known  to  be  engaged  in  139. 

crime  is  not  per  se  criminal ;  secns  if  '  ThoB  if  A  instigates  B,  a  pnblio 
food  were  snpplied  in  order  that  the  servant,  to  be  guilty  of  an  iUegal  omis- 
criminal  might  go  on  a  journey  to  the  sionof  Ms  duty,  which  omission  is  pun- 
intended  scene  of  the  crime,  or  con-  ishable  by  the  Code,  A  is  guilty  of  an 
ceal  himself  while   waiting  for  an  offence,  M.  &  M.  86,  87. 
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(e)  A  instigates  B  to  eei  fire  to  a  dwelling-house.  By  in  conse« 
qnence  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  being  incapable  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  act,  or  that  he  is  doing  what  is  wrong  or  contrary 
to  law,  sets  fire  to  the  house  in  consequence  of  A'a  instigation.  B 
has  coQunitted  no  offence,  but  A  is  guilty  of  abetting  the  offence  of 
setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  is  liable  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  that  offence. 

(d)  Aj  intending  to  cause  a  theft  to  be  committed,  instigates  B 
to  take  property  belonging  to  Z  out  of  Z'a  possession.  A  induces 
B  to  believe  that  the  property  belongs  to  il.  B  takes  the  property 
out  of  Z*B  possession,  in  good  faith  believing  it  to  be  il's  property. 
B,  acting  under  this  misconception,  does  not  take  dishonestly,  and 
therefore  does  not  commit  theft.  But  A  is  guilty  of  abetting  theft, 
and  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  J?  had  committed  theft. 

Explanation  4. — The  abetment  of  an  offence  being  an  offence^ 

the  abetment  of  such  an  abetment  is  also  an  offence  ^. 

lUvstration, 

A  instigates  B  to  instigate  C  to  murder  Z.  B  accordingly  in- 
stigates C  to  murder  Z,  and  C  commits  that  offence  in  consequence 
of  ^'s  instigation.  B  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  his  offence  with 
the  punishment  for  murder ;  and  as  A  instigated  B  to  commit  the 
offence,  A  is  also  liable  to  the  same  punishment. 

Explanation  5. — It  is  not  necessary  to  the  commission  of  the 

offence  of  abetment  by  conspiracy  that  the  abettor  should 

concert  the  offence  with  the  person  who  commits  it.     It  is 

sufficient  if  he  engage  in  the  conspiracy  in  pursuance  of  which 

the  offence  is  committed. 

Illustration, 

A  concerts  with  B  a  plan  for  poisoning  Z.  It  is  agreed  that  A 
shall  administer  the  poison.  B  then  explains  the  plan  to  (7,  mention- 
ing that  a  third  person  is  to  administer  the  poison,  but  without 
mentioning  A 's  name.  C  agrees  to  procure  the  poison,  and  procures 
and  delivers  it  to  i9  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  used  in  the  manner 
explained.  A  administers  the  poison;  Z  dies  in  consequence. 
Here,  though  A  and  C  have  not  conspired  together,  yet  C  has  been 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  in  pursuance  of  which  Z  has  been  mur- 
dered. C  has  therefore  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  is  liable  to  the  punishment  for  murder. 

109.  Whoever  abets  any  offence  ^  shall^  if  the  act  abetted  Abetment 
is  committed  in  consequence  of  Wbhe  abetment^  and  no  express  i^betted  ii 

^  Where  A  instigated  B  to  abet  A  punishment^  aided  A  in  removing  the 

in  committing  a  theft  of  the  property  property,  held  that,  though  no  theft 

of   B\  master,    and  By    with    the  had  been  committed,  A  was  guilty  of 

knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  abetment,  4  Gal.  366. 

Itfid  for  tiie  purpose  of  procuring  A*fi  '  Sec.  40,  d.  2. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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oommitted 
in  coxue- 
quence 
and  no 
ezproas 
provision 
made  for 
punish- 
ment. 


Abetment 
if  person 
abetted 
acts  with 
different 
intention 
from  that 
of  abettor. 


proviBion  is  made  by  this  Code  for  the  puniahment  of  sach 
abetment  ^^  be  pmiished  with  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
offence. 

Explanation. — ^An  act  or  offence  is  said  to  be  committed  in 
consequence  of  abetment^  when  it  is  committed  in  consequence 
of  the  instigation^  or  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy^  or  with 
the  aid  which  constitutes  the  abetment  K 

IUu$iraUan$, 

(a)  A  offers  a  bribe  to  B,  a  public  servant ',  as  a  reward  for 
showing  A  some  favour  in  the  exercise  of  ^s  official  functions.  B 
accepts  the  bribe.  A  has  abetted  the  offence  defined  in  section 
i6i. 

{b)  A  instigates  B  to  give  fitlae  evidenced  B^  in  consequence  of 
the  instigation,  commits  that  offence.  A  is  guilty  of  abetting  that 
offence,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  B. 

(c)  A  and  B  conspire  to  poison  Z.  A,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, procures  the  poison  and  delivers  it  to  ^,  in  order  that  he 
may  administer  it  to  ^.  B,m  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  ad- 
ministers the  poison  to  i?  in  A'b  absence  and  thereby  causes  Z*b 
death.  Here  B  is  guilty  of  murder.  A  is  guilty  of  abetting  that 
offence  by  conspiracy,  and  is  liable  to  the  punishment  for  murder. 

IIO.  Whoever  abets  the  commission  of  an  offence  '  shall^  if 
the  person  abetted  does  the  act  with  a  different  intention  or 
knowledge  from  that  of  the  abettor,  be  punished  with  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  offence  which  would  have  been 
committed  if  the  act  had  been  done  with  the  intention  or 
knowledge  of  the  abettor  and  with  no  other. 


liabiKty  of  m^  When  an  act  is  abetted  and  a  different  act  is  done,  the 
when  one  abettor  is  liable  for  the  act  done,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
*^  "  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  directly  abetted  it ;  provided  the 
act  done  was  a  probable  consequence  of  the  abetment  *,  and 
was  committed  under  the  influence  of  the  instigation,  or  with 
the  aid  or  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  which  constituted  the 
abetment  '^. 


abetted 
and  dif- 
ferent act 
done. 


^  See  sees.  lai,  12a,  131,  13a,  etc. 

'  Thus  a  priest  who  officiates  at 
an  illegal  marriage  is  an  abettor,  but 
mere  presence  at,  or  the  grant  of 
accommodation  in  a  house  for,  such  a 
marriage,  is  not  such  'aid '  as  consti- 
tutes abetment,  6  Bom.  126.  As  to 
cases  in  which  abetments  may  be 
tried  summarily,  se^  Cp,  P.  C.  sees. 


a6o,  d.  (J),  361,  d.  (e). 
'  Sec.  31. 

*  Sec.  191. 

'  Sec.  40,  d.  a. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
abettor  should  know  it  to  be  a  pro- 
bable consequence,  M.  &  M.  91. 

"^  'The  test  in  these  cases  must 
always  be  whether,  having  regard  to 
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lUuitraHong. 

(a)  A  instigates  a  child  to  pat  poison  into  the  food  of  Z,  and 
gives  him  poison  for  that  purpose.  The  child,  in  consequence  of 
the  instigation,  by  mistake  puts  the  poison  into  the  food  of  F, 
which  is  by  the  side  of  that  of  Z,  Here,  if  the  child  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  ii's  instigation,  and  the  act  done  was  under 
the  circumstances  a  probable  consequence  of  the  abetment,  A  is 
liable  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  he  had  in- 
stigated the  child  to  put  the  poison  into  the  food  of  F. 

(6)  A  instigates  B  to  bum  Z'b  house.  B  sets  fire  to  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  commits  theft  of  property  there.  A,  though 
guilty  of  abetting  the  burning  of  the  house,  is  not  guilty  of  abetting 
the  theft ;  for  the  theft  was  a  distinct  act,  and  not  a  probable  con- 
sequence of  the  burning. 

(c)  A  instigates  B  and  C  to  break  into  an  inhabited  house  at 
midnight  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  provides  them  with  arms 
for  that  purpose.  B  and  C  break  into  the  house,  and  being  resisted 
by  Z,  one  of  the  inmates,  murder  Z,  Here,  if  thai  murder  was 
the  probable  consequence  of  the  abetment,  A  is  liable  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  murder. 

112.  If  the  act  for  which  the  abettor  is  liable  under  the  last  Cumula- 
preceding  section  is  committed  in  addition  to  the  act  abetted^  ishaaent 
and  <Jonstitutes  a  distinct  offence  ^,  the  abettor  is  liable  to  ^^fj^ 
punishment  for  each  of  the  offences.  and  for 

lUvstratim.  ^  ^°^*- 

A  instigates  B  to  resist  by  force  a  distress  made  by  a  public 
servant  \  B,  in  consequence,  resists  that  distress.  In  ofifering  the 
resistance,  B  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  to  the  officer  exe- 
cuting the  distress.  As  B  has  committed  both  the  offence  of 
resisting  the  distress,  and  the  offence  of  voluntarily  causing 
grievous  hurt,  B  is  liable  to  punishment  for  both  these  offences ; 
and  if  A  knew  that  B  was  likely  voluntarily  to  cause  grievous  hurt 
in  resisting  the  distress,  A  will  also  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
each  of  the  offences. 

113.  When  an  act  is  abetted  with  the  intention  on  the  part  ^^^^ 
of  the  abettor  of  causing  a  particular  effect,  and  an  act  for  fo,  effect 
which  the  abettor  is  liable  in  consequence  of  the  ^^^^^"^^  ^^^^^ 
causes  a  different  effect  from  that  intended  by  the  abettor,  the  different 

the  immediate  object  of  the  inttiga-  necesiarily  alwayi  be  a  matter  of 

tion  or  conspiracy,  the  act  done  by  gerioas    cQfficnlty,    and    oonclnaionff 

the  principal  ii  one  which,  according  Bhoold  not  be  formed  without  the 

to  ordinary  experience  and  conmion  most  anxious  and  carefxil  scmtiny  of 

sense,  the  abettor  must  have  foreseen  all  the  facts/  6  AH.  495,  pw  Stra^ht 

ae  probable.     The  determination  of  Offg.  C.J. 

this  question  as  to  the  state  of  a  man's  ^  Sec.  40,  cl.  a. 

mind  at  a  particular  moment  most  *  Sec  ai. 

K  !2, 
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Concealing 
design  to 
commit 
offence 
puniahable 
with  death 
or  trans- 
portation 
for  life. 


Public 

servant 

concealing 

design  to 

commit 

offence 

which  he 

should 

prevent. 


A  affixes  in  a  public  place  a  placard,  instigating  a  sect  consisting 
of  more  than  ten  members  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  members  of  an  adverse  sect  while  en- 
gaged in  a  procession.  A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this 
section. 

• 

118.  Whoever^  intending  to  facilitate  or  knowing  it  to  be 
likely  that  he  will  thereby  facilitate  the  commission  of  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  or  transportation  for  life^^  volun- 
tarily conceals^  by  any  act  or  illegal  omission  ^,  the  existence  of 
a  design  to  commit  such  offence,  or  makes  any  representation 
which  he  knows  to  be  false  respecting  such  design^  shall^  if 
that  offence  be  committed^  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven 
years ;  or^  if  the  offence  be  not  committed^  with  imprisonment 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three 
years ;  and  in  either  case  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

IThutraUon, 

A,  knowing  that  dacoity  is  about  to  be  committed  at  B,  lalsely 
informs  the  Magistrate  that  a  dacoity  is  about  to  be  committed  at 
C9  a  place  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  thereby  misleads  the 
Magistrate  with  intent  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
The  dacoity  is  committed  at  ^  in  pursuance  of  the  design.  A  is 
punishable  under  this  section. 

119.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant ',  intending  to  facili- 
tate or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  facilitate 
the  commission  of  an  offence  ^  the  conmiission  of  which  it  is  his 
duty  as  such  public  servant  to  prevent,  voluntarily  conceals, 
by  any  act  or  illegal  omission  *,  the  existence  of  a  design  to 
commit  such  offence,  or  makes  any  representation  which  he 
knows  to  be  false  respecting  such  design,  shall,  if  the  offence 
be  committed,  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  any  descrip- 
tion provided  for  the  offence,  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
one-half  of  the  longest  term  of  such  imprisonment,  or  with 
such  fine  as  is  provided  for  that  offence,  or  with  both ;  or,  if 
the  offence  be  punishable  with  death  or  transportation  for  life  ^ 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 

*  Supra,  p.  25. 

'  The  words  'illegal  omission* 
i^pl  J  only  to  persons  bound  by  law 
to  report  offenoes  (M.  &  M.  95). 
As  '  act  *  includes  '  illegal  omission  * 


(sec.  33)  these  words  seem  unneces- 
sary. 
»  Sec.  ai. 

*  Sec.  40. 
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extend  to  ten  years ;  or^  if  the  offence  be  not  committed^  shall 
f  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  any  description  provided  for 

I  the  offence,  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one-fourth  part  of 

the  longest  term  of  such  imprisonment,  or  with  such  fine  as  is 
f  provided  for  the  offence,  or  with  both. 

*  lUustriUian. 

A,  an  officer  of  Police,  being  legally  bound  to  give  information 
of  all  designs  to  commit  robbery  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  knowing  that  B  designs  to  commit  robbery,  omits  to  give  such 
information,  with  intent  to  facilitate  the  commission  of  that  offence. 
Here  A  has  by  an  illegal  omission  concealed  the  existence  of  ^'s 

i  design,  and  is  liable  to  punishment  according  to  the  provision  of 

^  this  section. 

120.  Whoever,  intending  to  facilitate  or  knowing  it  to  be  Concealing 
likely  that  he  will  thereby  &cilitate  the  commission  of  ^^  J^^^ 
offence  punishable  with  imprisonment,  voluntarily  conceals,  by  offenoe 
'  any  act  or  ill^al  omission  ^,  the  existence  of  a  design  to  commit  ^th  im-  * 

^  such  offence,  or  makes  any  representation  which  he  knows  to  P™o»- 

be  &lse  respecting  such  design,  shall,  if  the  offence  be  com- 
mitted, be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  the  description  pro- 
vided for  the  offence,  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one- 
fourth,  and,  if  the  offence  be  not  committed,  to  one-eighth  of 
the  longest  term  of  such  imprisonment,  or  with  such  fine  as  is 
provided  for  the  offence,  or  with  both. 

'  *■  See  note  2,  p.  134. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  STATE  ^. 


waging 
of  war 
against 
Queen. 


Waging,  121.  Whoever^  wages  war  against  the  Qneen^  or  attempts  ^ 
to  ww,*^  ^  wage  such  war,  or  abets  the  waging  of  such  war,  shall  be 
abetting  punished  with  deaths  or  transportation  for  life^  and  shall 
forfeit  all  his  property*. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  joins  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen.  A  has  committed 
the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(6)  A  in  India  abets  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen's  Gk>Tem- 
ment  of  Ceylon  by  sending  arms  to  the  insurgents.  A  is  guilty  of 
abetting  the  waging  of  war  against  the  Queen  ^ 

Conspiring  121  A.  Whoever  within  or  without  British  India  conspires 
offencM^  to  commit  any  of  the  offences  punishable  by  section  I2i,  or 
punishable  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  the  sovereignty  of  British  India  or  of 

by  section  _x  x-i_         i*  'a.  -u  ^      •     •      i 

any  part  tnereot,  or  conspires  to  overawe,  by  means  of  cnmmal 
force  •  or  the  show  of  criminal  force,  the  Government  of  India  ^ 
or  any  local  Government  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  transpor- 
tation for  life  or  any  shorter  term,  or  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  which  may  extend  to  ten  years. 


xai. 


^  No  Conrt  can  take  cognizance 
of  any  offence  punishable  under  this 
chapter  (except  sec.  127),  unless  upon 
complaint  made  by  order  of,  or  under 
authority  from,  the  Goyemment,  Gr. 
P.  C.  sec.  196. 

^  This  includes  foreigners  owing 
local  allegiance. 

'  As  to  attempts,  see  supra,  p.  67, 
and  in&a,  sec.  511. 

*  These  offences  are  under  the 
Penal  Code  only,  and  are  not  *  treason' 
or '  misprision  of  treason.*  The  three- 
years*  limitation  proyided  by  7  &  8 
Wm.  III.  c.  3.  s.  5,  does  not  there- 
fore apply,  7  Ben.  63,  69. 

As  to  the  duty  of  iJie  public  to 
giye  information  of  the  offences 
punishable  under  sees.  I2i-ia6,  and 


130,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  (Act  X  of  188a), 
sec.  4^. 

'  When  the  common  object  of  the 
persons  composing  an  assembly  of 
fiye  or  more  persons  is  to  oyerawe 
the  Goyemment  by  an  immediate 
exercise  of  force,  litLr.  Mayne  (citing 
Lord  Mansfield  in  £,  y.  &ordon, 
I^oug.  59a),  thinks  that  this  is  a 
'waging  of  war,*  not  an  unlawful 
assembly  (sec.  141).  Otherwise,  he 
thinks,  if  the  threat  is  to  employ 
force  at  some  indefinite  future  period. 
He  does  not  say  what  the  result  is 
if  the  force  is  to  be  employed  at  a 
definite  future  period. 

•  Sec.  350, 
'  Sec.  16. 

*  Sec.  17. 
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JExplanation. — To  constitate  a  conspiracy  under  this  section^ 
'  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  act  or  illegal  omission  shall  take 

1  place  in  pursuance  thereof. 

(  122.  Whoever  collects  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  or  other-  Preparing 

,  wise  prepares  to  waee  war  with  the  intention  of  either  wafirine:  ^  ^*^.  _^ 

or  bemg  prepared  to  wage  war  against  ihe  Queen,  shall  be  Qneen. 

punished  with  transportation  for  life  or  imprisonment  of  either 

description  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  forfeit 

all  his  property. 

123.  Whoever  by  any  act,  or  by  any  illegal  omission,  con-  Concealing 
ceals  the  existence  of  a  design  to  wage  war  against  the  Queen,  ^^^eVar 
intending  by  such  concealment  to  facilitate,  or  knowing  it  to 
be  likely  that  such  concealment  will  facilitate,  the  waging  of 
such  war,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 

'  scription  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall 

L  also  be  liable  to  fine. 


124.  Whoever,  with  the  intention  of  inducing   or  com-  Assaulting 
pelling  the  Governor-General  of  India,  or  the  Governor  of  any  Qe^^^^' 

I  Presidency  ^,  or  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  a  Member  of  the  ^c.  with 

Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  or  of  the  Council  of  compel  or 
any  Presidency,  to  exercise  or  refrain  from  exercising  in  any  restrain 
manner  any  of  the  lawful  powers  of  such  Governor-General,  lawful 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Member  of  Coimcil,  as-  P^wer. 
saulte «  or  wrongfully  restrains  3,  or  attempts  wrongfully  to 
restrain,  or  overawes,  by  means  of  criminal  force  or  the  show 
of  criminal  force,  or  attempts  so  to  overawe,  such  Governor- 
General,  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Member  of  Coun- 
cil, shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 

^  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 

liable  to  fine. 

124  A»  Whoever  by  words,  either  spoken  or  intended  to  be  Exciting 
read,  or  by  signs,  or  by  visible  representation  or  otherwise,  ^^^  ^'' 
excites  or  attempts  to  excite  feelings  of  disaffection  to  the 
Government  established  by  law  in  British   India,   shall  be 
punished  with  transportation  for  life  or  for  any  term,  to  which 
fine  may  be  added,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which 

*  Sec.  1 8.  *  Sec.  351.  *  Sec.  339.  - 
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loay  extend  to  three  years^  to  wliich  fine  may  be  added^  or 
with  fine. 

Explanation. — Such  a  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  the 
Government  as  is  compatible  with  a  disposition  to  render 
obedience  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government^  and  to 
support  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  against  un- 
lawful attempts  td  subvert  or  resist  that  authority^  is  not 
disaffection.  Therefore^  the  making  of  comments  on  the 
measures  of  the  Government^  with  the  intention  of  exciting^ 
only  this  species  of  disapprobation,  is  not  an  offence  within 
this  clause. 

Waging         125.  Whoever  wages  war  against  the  Government  of  any 

Tmed^        Asiatic  power  in  alliance  or  at  peace  with  •  the  Queen,  or 

Asiatic      attempts  to  wage  such  war,  or  abets  the  waging  of  such  war, 

^^*''        shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life  *,  to  which  fine 

may  be  added,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 

a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years  ',  to  which  fine  may 

be  added,  or  with  fine. 

Com-  126.  Whoever  commits  depredation',  or  makes  preparations 

OTedjSfon*' ^  commit  depredation,  on  the  territories  of  any  power  in 
on  terri-  alliance  or  at  peace  with  the  Queen,  shall  be  punished  with 
friendly  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
P^^^*  t^id  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  and  to 
forfeiture  of  any  property  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in 
conmiitting  such  depredation,  or  acquired  by  such  depredation. 

Becaving  127.  Whoever  receives  any  property  knowing  the  same 
Skenby  *^  h&ve  been  taken  in  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offences 
war  OP  mentioned  in  sections  125  and  126,  shall  be  punished  with 
tion.  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 

tend to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  and  to 
forfeiture  of  the  property  so  received. 

Pablioser-  128.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant*,  and  having  the 
J]^ J** '™' custody  of  any  State  Prisoner  or  Prisoner  of  War*,  volun- 

^  Transportation  for  ten  yean  can-  to  nse,  of  malring  predatory  ezpedi- 

not  be  inflicted,  3  Suth.  Cr.  16,  col.  a.  tiom  into  adjacent  territory  to  pliuider 

'  This  is  commntable  under  Bee.  59.  cattle,  grain,  eta,  M.  k  M.  105. 

'  Sometlung  more    than    a    mere  *  Sec.  ai. 

outrage  against  the  property  of  an  *  Under  Ben.  Beg.  Ill  of  181 8, 

individual  seems  contemplated ;  pro-  Mad.  Beg.  II  of  1 819,  or  Bom.  Beg. 

bably  the  licence  which  Native  chiefs  XXV    of  i8a7,  extended    by  Acts 

sometimes  use,  or  allow  their  people  XXXIV  of  1850  and  III  of  1858. 
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tarily  ^  allows  such  prisoner  to  escape  from  any  place  in  which  aUowing 
such  prisoner  is  confined^  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  ofg^te  or 
for  life,  or  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  War  to 
may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.  escape. 

129.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  and  having  the  Public  ser- 
custody  of  any  State  prisoner  or  prisoner  of  War  *,  negli-  I^tiy  ?uf- 
gently  ^  suffers  such  prisoner  to  escape  from  any  place  of  con-  fering  such 
finement  in  which  such  prisoner  is  confined,  shall  be  punished  escape, 
with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 

three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

130.  Whoever  knowingly  aids  or  assists  any  State  prisoner  Aiding 

or  prisoner  of  War  in  escaping  from  lawful  custody,  or  rescues  J^^i^/op 
or  attempts  to  rescue  any  such  prisoner,  or  harbours  *  or  con-  harbouring 
ceals  any  such  prisoner  who  has  escaped  from  lawful  custody,  prisoner, 
or  offers  or  attempts  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  recapture  of 
such  prisoner,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or 
with  ioxprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Explanation. — A  State  prisoner  or  prisoner  of  War  who  is 
permitted  to  be  at  large  on  his  parole  within  certain  limits  in 
British  India,  is  said  to  escape  from  lawful  custody  if  he  goes 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  he  is  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

^  Sec.  39.  *  No  exception  is  made  here  (as  in 

'  See  note  5,  p.  138.  sees.  136,  a  12,  ai6)  in  favour  of  the 

^  The  mere  met  of  an  escape  is  prisoner's  wife  or  any  other  member 

prvmd  facite  evidence  of  negligence  of  his  family. 

on  the  part  of  the  keeper. 
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OF   OFFENCES   EBLATING  TO  THE  AB,MT   AND   NAVT, 

Abetting  131.  Whoever  abets  the  eommitting  of  mutiny  by  an  officer, 
attwnptinL  so^^i^r  ^r  sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen^  or 
to  seduce  attempts  to  seduce  any  such  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  from  his 
sidlor  from  allegiance  or  his  duty,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation 
duty-  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine. 

Explanatiofi. — In  this  section  the  words  'officer'  and 
'  soldier '  include  any  person  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War 
for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's  Army,  or  to  the 
Articles  of  War  contained  in  Act  No.  V  of  1869. 

Abetting  132.  Whoever  abets  the  committing  of  mutiny  by  an 
mutiny'  officer,  soldicr  or  sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen, 
committed  shall,  if  mutiny  be  committed  in  consequence  of  that  abet- 
quence.  mcnt^,  be  punished  with  death  or  with  transportation  for  life, 
or  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Abetting  133.  Whoever  abets  an  assault  ^  by  an  officer,  soldier  or 
soldier  ot  sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen,  on  any  superior 
sailor  on  officer^  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office*,  shall  be  punished 
oflBicer.  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Abetting        134.  Whoever  abets  an  assault  by  an  officer,  soldier  or 
sault,  if      sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen,  on  any  superior 

^  See  sec.  109,  ezpl.  *  An  officer  is  '  in  the  execution  of 

'  See  sec.  351.  his  office '  not  only  when  he  is  per- 

^  Commissioned    or    non-conmiis-  forming  a  prescribed  duty,  but  also 

sioned  :  the  section  does  not  apply  to  when  he  is  discharging  a  duty  aiising 

such   assaults  as  one    private    may  out  of  the  exigency  of  the  moment, 

commit  on  another.  M.  &  M.  114. 
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officer  ^  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ^,  shall^  if  .guch  assault 
'  assault  be  committed  in  consequence  of  that  abetment,  be  *^"^°" 
I         punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 

which  may  extend  to  seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
j         -fine. 

I  135.  Whoever  abets  the  desertion  ^  of  any  officer,  soldier  or  Abetting 

sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen,  shall  be  punished  ^®^®^^°'^- 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

136.  Whoever,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  knowing  or  Harbour- 
^         having  reason  to  believe  that  an  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  in  ^^^ 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen  has  deserted,  harbours  such 
officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
I  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two 

(         years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Exception, — This  provision  does  not  extend  to  the  case  in 
S         which  the  harbour  is  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

'  137.  The  master  or  person  in  charge  of  a  merchant  vessel.  Deserter 

on  board  of  which  any  deserter  from  the  Army  or  Navy  of  ^^^3^^ 
the  Queen  is  concealed,  shall,  though  ignorant  of  such  con-  merchant 
cealment,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  himdred 
rupees,  i£  he  might  have  known  of  such  concealment,  but  for 
some  neglect  of  his  duty  *  as  such  master  or  person  in  charge, 

J  or  but  for  some  want  of  discipline  *  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

138.  Whoever  abets  what   he    knows  to  be  an  act  of  Abetting 
insubordination  ^  by  an  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  in  the  Army  ordination 
or  Navy  of  the  Queen,  shall,  if  such  act  of  insubordination  *  ^y  soldier 

.  .  ,  or  sailor. 

be  committed  in  consequence  of  that  abetment,  be  pimished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
^  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

139.  No  person  subject  to  any  Articles  of  War  for  the  Persons 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  Queen,  or  for  any  part  of  such  Army  ^j^les  of 
or  Navy,  is  subject  to  punishment  under  this  Code  for  any  of  War  not 
the  offences  defined  in  this  chapter.  under  this 


chapter. 


^  See  note  3,  p.  140.  absence  without  leave. 
'  See  note  4,  p.  140.  *  These  vague  expressions  have  not 

"  i.  e.  unlawful  absence  from  duty  yet  been  construed  by  the  Courts, 
without  intention  of  returning  to  it.  '^   This  probably  means    a   wilful 

The  section  does  not  apply  to  mere  breach  of  discipline. 
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Wearing  1^0*  Whoever^  not  being  a  soldier  in  the  Military  or  Naval 
^^^'  service  of  the  Queen^  wears  any  garb^  or  carries  any  token, 
resembling  any  garb  or  token  used  by  such  a  soldier^  with  the 
intention  ^  that  it  may  be  believed  that  he  is  such  a  soldier, 
shall  be  pumshed  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  '. 

^  Whether  innooent  or  fraudulent.  of  1867,  Mad.   Reg.  XIV  of  183a, 

'  Chap.  VI  does  not  deal  with  the  aee.   »,  Bom.  Reg.  XXII  of  1837, 

offence  of  porohanng  regimental  ne-  lee.   19,   and  44  ft  45  Vic.  o.   58, 

oestariea,  aa  to  whidi  lee  Act  VII  aeo.  156. 
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OP  OFFENCBS  AGAINST  THB  PUBLIC  TEANQUILLITT, 


141*  An  assembly  of  five  or  more  persons  is  designated  an  Unlawfal 
'  unlawful  assembly^'  if  the  common  object  of  the  persons  SSSaed 
composing  that  assembly  is — 

Mr»t. — To  overawe  by  criminal  force  ^,  or  show  of  criminal 
force,  the  Leg^lative  or  Executive  Government  of  India,  or 
the  Government  of  any  Presidency*,  or  any  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  any  public  servant  ^  in  the  exercise  of  the  lawful 
power  of  such  public  servant ;  or 

Second, — To  resist  the  execution  of  any  law,  or  of  any  legal 
process;  or 

TAird, — To  commit  any  mischief^  or  criminal  trespass^,  or 
other  ofEence  ® ;  or 

Fourth. — By  means  of  criminal  force  ^,  or  show  of  criminal 
force,  to  any  person,  to  take  or  obtain  possession  of  any  pro- 
perty'',  or  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  right 
of  way,  or  of  the  use  of  water  or  other  incorporeal  right  ^  of 
which  he  is  in  possession  or  enjoyment,  or  to  enforce  any 
right  or  supposed  right  *  j  or 

MflA. — By  means  of  criminal  force  ^,  or  show  of  criminal 
force,  to  compel  any  person  to  do  what  he  is  not  legally  bound 
to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do  what  he  is  legally  entitled  to  do  ^^. 


^  Sec.  550.  The  foroe  referred  to 
i|t  the  first  d&TUie  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Mayne,  to  be  employed  at  some 
indefinite  future  period. 

*  Sec.  18. 
'  Sec.  ai. 

*  Sec.  425. 

*  Sec^44I. 

'  This  includes,  not  only  o£PenoeB 
under  the  Code,  but  offences  punish- 
able under  a  special  or  local  law  with 
imprisonment  for  six  months  or  up- 
wards (sec.  40). 

^  Whether  moveable  or  inunoye- 
able. 


'  i.  e.  any  other  easement  or  right 
to  an  advantage  arising  from  situa- 
tion ;  see  Act  V  of  1882,  sec.  7. 

*  5  Mad.  H.  G.  Buliiu;8,  vi.  This 
clause  applies  whether  the  possession 
is  sought  with  or  without  colour  of 
title.  The  object  is  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

»•  4  Mad.  H.  0.  BuHngB,  Ixv :  5 
Mad.  H.  C,  Appx.  vi :  7  ibid.  zzxv. 
As  for  instance,  to  compel  one  to  sow 
or  not  to  sow  his  land  with  a  par- 
ticular crop,  to  prevent  a  religious 
prooessiony  to  deter  a  Hindu  widow 
from  remanrying. 
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Fnnigh- 
ment. 


Explanation. — An  assembly  wluch  was  not  unlawful  when  it 

assembled^  may  subsequently  become  an  unlawful  assembly  ^. 

Joining  142.  Whoever^  being  aware  of  facts  which  render  any 

asswnbly.    assembly    an    unlawful    assembly^  intentionally  joins    that 

assembly^  or  continues  in  it^  is  said  to  be  a  member  of  an 

unlawful  assembly. 

143.  Whoever  is  a  member  of  an  unlawful  assembly^  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both. 

Being  144.  Whoever,  being  armed  with  any  deadly  weapon,  or 

uSawful^  with  anything  which,  used  as  a  weapon  of  ofEence  *,  is  likely 

assembly  to  causc  death,  is  a  member  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  shall  be 

deadly  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 

weapon,  -^^hich  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Joining  145.  Whoever  joins  or  continues  in  an  unlawful  assembly, 

assembly    l^iowing  that  such  unlawful  assembly  has  been  conmianded 
after  com-  i^  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  ^  to  disperse,  shall  be  punished 
disperse,     with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Force  used      146,  Whenever  force  or  violence  is  used  *  by  an  unlawful 
member  in  assembly,  or  by  any  member  thereof,  in  prosecution  of  the 

common  object  of  such   assembly*,  every  member  of  such 

assembly  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  rioting. 


proseca 
tion  of 


common 
object. 

Punish- 
ment for 
rioting. 


147.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  rioting,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


Rioting,  148,  Whoever  is  guilty  of  rioting,  being  armed  with  a 

deadly        deadly  weapon,  or  with  anjrthing  which,  used  as  a  weapon  of 
weapon.      ofEencc,   is  likely  to   cause  death,   shall  be  punished  with 


^  A  meeting  for  deliberation  only 
and  to  arrange  plans  for  future 
action  does  not  seem  covered  by  this 
definition.  There  must  be  some  pre- 
sent and  immediate  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  common  object, 
M.  &  M.  I20. 

*  i.  e.  a  weapon  which  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  during  the 


existence  of  the  assembly  is  an  offen- 
siye  weapon,  M.  &  M.  133. 

»  See  Cr.  P.  C.  (Act  X  of  i88a). 
Chap.  IX. 

^  The  expression  'force  is  used' 
must  apparently  be  construed  without 
reference  to  the  explanation  in  s.  349^ 
M.  &  M.  129. 

»  5  N.  W.  P.  308. 
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imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

149.  If  an  ofEence  ^  is  committed  by  any  member  of  an  Offenoe 
tinlawful  assembly  in  prosecution  of  the  common  object  of  ^n'!^^^. 
that  assembly,  or  such  as  the  members  of  that  assembly  knew  tion  of 
to  be  likely  to  be  committed  in  prosecution  of  that  object  ^,  object, 
every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  that 
offence  ^,  is  a  member  of  the  same  assembly,  is  guilty  of  that 
offence  '^. 

150*  Whoever  hires,  or  engages  or  employs,  or  promotes  Hiring 
or  connives  at  the  hiring,  engagement,  or  employment  of  any  f^^J^^. 
person  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  unlawful  assembly,  lawful 
shall  be  punishable  as  a  member  of  such  unlawful  assembly, 
and  for  any  offence  which  may  be  committed  by  any  such 
person  as  a  member  of  such  unlawful  assembly,  in  pursuance 
of  such  hiring,  engagement,  or  employment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  such  unlawful  assembly,    # 
or  himself  had  committed  such  offence  *. 

151.  Whoever  knowingly  joins  or  continues  in  any  assembly  Joining 
of  five  or  more  persons  likely  to  cause  a*  disturbance  of  the  ^^  Jj 
public  peace,  after  such  assembly  has  been  lawfully  commanded  mow  after 
to  disperse,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  ^o  dispene. 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both. 

^  Persons  found  guilty  of  rioting 
may,  if  the  circumstances  warrant  it, 
be  oonvicted  of  the  several  offences 
of  rioting  armed  with  deadly  weapons 
(s.  148),  culpable  homicide  (s.  304), 
and  grievous  hurt  (s.  336),  3  N.  W. 
P.  174,  dissenting  from  7  Suth.  Cr.  15. 
'  Here  and  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  chapter  '  ofienoe '  means  only 
'  a  thing  made  punishable  by  this 
Code  *  (s.  40). 

'  4  Ben.  Appendix  47   (S.  G.  13 
Suth.  Cr.  33). 

*  3  Ben.  App.  Cr.  i. 
'  The  meaning  of  this  section  seems 
to  be :  When  an  offence  is  committed 
by  any  member  of  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly with  a  view  to  accomplish 
its  common  object;  or  when  an  offence 
such  as  the  members  of  an  unlawful 
assembly  knew  to  be  likely  to  be 
committed  during  the  prosecution  of 

VOL.  I.  ] 


that  object    is    committed    by  any 
member    of   that    assembly ;    every 
person  who  at  the  time  of  committing 
either  of  such  offences  is  a  member 
of  the  assembly   is.  guilty  of  that 
offence;  see  11  Ben.  347,  and  compare 
sec.  460.     In  7  Suth.  Cr.  60,  col.  i, 
Norman.  J.  thought  that    sec.    149 
might  be  read  as  a  proviso  to  sec.  148. 
When  a  man  is  constructively  guilty 
of  murder  under  sec.  34,  Field  J. 
doubted  whether  he  could  be  said  to 
have  committed  murder  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  149,  so  as  to  render 
other  persons,  by  a  double  construc- 
tion, guilty  of  murder,  8  Cal.  739. 

*  l&s  section  is  intended  to  '  em- 
brace  all  who  promote  or  connive  at 
the  employment  of  IdthiydU  (blud- 
geon-men), and  render  them  punish- 
able as  principals,'  Progs,  of  Legis- 
lative Council,  i860,  ool.  1083. 
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Explanatian.'^H  the  afisembly  is  an  unlawfal  noocmbly 
within  the  meaning  of  section  141^  the  offender  will  be 
punishable  nnder  section  145. 

AsMDltmg  152,  Whoever  assaidts  ^  or  threatens  to  assaidt,  or  obstructs 
ing  pot^c"  ^^  attempts  to  obstruct,  any  public  servant*  in  the  discharge 
■»vant      of  his  duty  as  such  public  servant  in  endeavouring  to  disperse 

when  BUD-  1^1  1 7  .  .  ^  *»        • 

presBing     an  unlawful  assembly^  or  to  suppress  a  not  or  affray  '^  or  uses^ 
not,  &o.     ^^  threatens  or  attempts  to  use  criminal  force  to  such  public 
servant,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine^ 
or  with  both  *. 

Givingppo-     153,  Whoever  malignantly  or  wantonly,  by  doing  anything 
with  intent  "^^^^^  ^  illegal^,  gives  provocation  to  any  person,  intending, 
to  caaM      or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  such  provocation  will  cause 
the  offence  of  rioting  to  be  committed,  shall,  if  the  offence  of 
*    rioting  be  committed  in  consequence  of  such  provocation,  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both; 
and  if  the  offence  of  rioting  be  not  committed,  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
six  months,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Liability  of  154.  Whenever  any  unlawful  assembly  or  riot  takes  place, 
Ln/on  ^^®  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  upon  which  such  unlawful 
which  un-  assembly  is  held  or  such  riot  is  committed,  and  any  person 

l^lSFf  111 

assembly  is  having  or  claiming  an  interest  in  such  land®,  shall  be  punish- 
lield.  able  with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees,  if  he  or  his 

agent  or  manager,  knowing  that  such  offence  is  being  or  has 
been  committed,  or  having  reason  to  believe  it  is  likely  to  be 
committed,  do  not  g^ve  the  earliest  notice  thereof  in  his  or 
their  power  to  the  principal  officer  at  the  nearest  Police 
station,  and  do  not,  in  the  case  of  his  or  their  having  reason 

*  Sec.  351.  »  Sec.  43. 

'  Sec.  21.  *  'An  interest  in  land '  means  any 

*  See  the  Cr.  P.  Code^  ss.  127-132.  fragment    of   the    ownership.      The 

*  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  section  would  therefore  apply  to 
person  assaulted  etc.  is  a  public  ser-  tenants  and  mortgagees,  remainder- 
vant  is,  no  doubt,  an  essential  part  men  and  reversioners ;  but  not  to 
of  an  offence  under  this  section,  one  merely  entitled  to  a  charge  on 
M.  &  M.  127.  land  or  to  an  easement. 
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to  belieye  that  it  was  about  to  be  committed^  use  all  lawful 
means  in  his  or  their  power  to  prevent  it^  and  in  the  event  of 
»  its  taking  plaee^  do  not  use  all  lawful  means  in  his  or  their 

power  to  disperse  or  suppress  the  riot  or  unlawful  assembly  ^. 

»  155*  Whenever  a  riot  is  committed  for  the  benefit  or  on  Liability  of 

behalf  of  any  person  who  is  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  j^,  wh^e^ 
respecting  which  such  riot  takes  place,  or  who  claims  any^aefitno* 

^  interest  in  such  land^,  or  in  the  subject  of  any  dispute  which 

gave  rise  to  the  riot,  or  who  has  accepted  or  derived  any  benefit 
therefrom,  such  person  shall  be  punishable  with  fine  ^,  if  he  or 

I  his  agent  or  manager,  having  reason  to  believQ  that  such  riot 

was  likely  to  be  committed,  or  that  the  unlawful  assembly  by 
which  such  riot  was  committed  was  likely  to  be  held,  shall 

^  not  respectively  use  all  lawful  means  in  his  or  their  power  to 

1  prevent  such  assembly  or  riot  from  taking  place  and  for 

'  suppressing  and  dispersing  the  same  ^. 

» 

I  15e*  Whenever  a  riot  is  committed  for  the  benefit  or  on  Liability  of 

behalf  of  any  person  who  is  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land       ^ 
respecting  which  such  riot  takes  place,  or  who  claims  any 
interest  in  such  land,  or  in  the  subject  of  any  dispute  which 

^  gave  rise  to  the  riot,  or  who  has  accepted  or  derived  any 

benefit  therefrom,  the  agent  or  manager  of  such  person  shall 
be  punishable  with  fine  ^,  if  such  agent  or  manager,  having 
reason  to  believe  that  such  riot  was  likely  to  be  committed, 
or  that  the  unlawful  assembly  by  which  such  riot  was  com- 
mitted was  likely  to  be  held,  shall  not  use  all  lawful  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  riot  or  assembly  from  taking  place 
and  for  suppressing  and  dispersing  the  same  ^. 

157.  Whoever  harbours,  receives,  or  assembles  in  any  house  Harbour- 
or  premises  in  his  occupation  or  charge,  or  under  his  control,  hi^^ 
any  persons,  knowing  that  such  persons  have  been  hired,  unlawful 
'  engaged  or  employed,  or  are  about  to  be  hired,  engaged  or 

^  6  Ben.  Appendix,  84 :    3  Snth.  '  The  amonnt  is  unlimited;  but  see 

\              Cr.  54,  col.  a.    An  absent  and  non-  sec.  63. 

resident  owner  may  be  made  liable  *  10  Cal.  338,  where  it  was  stated 

under  this  section  for  the  miscon-  that   these    sections  were   intended 

duct  of  his  local  agents,  M.  &  M.  to  put  a  stop  to   riots    committed 

zap.  or  abetted  by  managers  of  indigo- 

'  See  note  6,  p.  146.  factories. 

L  2 
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employed^  to  join  or  become  members  of  an  unlawful  agsembly, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine, 
or  with  both. 

Beiiuf  158.  Whoever  is  engaged  or  hired,  or  offers  or  attempts  to 

take  pui    ^  hired  or  engaged,  to  do  or  assist  in  doing  any  of  the  acts 

in  unlawful  specified  in  section  141,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

or  riot.       either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months, 

or  with  fine,  or  with  both ;  and  whoever,  being  so  engaged  or 

hired  as  aforesaid,  g^oes  armed,  or  engages  or  offers  to  go 

armed,  with  any  deadly  weapon  or  with  anything  which, 

used  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  is  likely  to  cause  death,  shall 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 

both. 

Aflfray  159.  When  two  or  more  persons,  by  fighting^,  in  a  public 

defined,      place,  disturb  the  public  peace,  they  are  said  to  '  commit  an 
affray.^ 

Punish-  160*  Whoever  commits  an  afEray  shall  be  punished  with 

mentfor     imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 


com- 


mitting     extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
*  ^*^"        hundred  rupees,  or  with  both. 

. 

*  There  must  be  actual  fighting.  And  the  %hting  must  be  in  a  public 

Mere  quarrelsome  words  or  gestures,  place.    A  quarral  among  several  per- 

or  preparations  made  for  fighting,  do  sons  in  a  private  room  only  amounts 

not  constitute  an  affiray,  M.  &  M.  133.  to  an  assault  by  each. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 
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161.  Whoever,  being  or  expecting  to  be  a  public  servant  ^,  Taking 
accepts  or  obtains,  or  agrees  to  accept  or  attempts  to  obtain regpectof 
from  any  person  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  any  ofladal  act. 
gratification  whatever,  other  than  legal  remuneration^,  as  a 
motive  or  reward  for  doing  or  forbearing  to  do  any  official 
act,  or  for  showing  or  forbearing  to  show,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  official  functions,  favour  or  disfavour  to  any  person,  or 
for  rendering  or  attempting  to  render  any  service  or  disservice 
to  any  person,  with  the  Legislative  or  Executive  Government 
of  India,  or  with  the  Government  of  any  Presidency^,  or  with 
any  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  with  any  public   servant*,  as 
such,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both  ^. 

Explanations,-^' 'Eicpecting  to  be  a  public  servant/  If  a 
person  not  expecting  to  be  in  office  obtains  a  gratification  by 
deceiving  others  into  a  belief  that  he  is  about  to  be  ia  office, 
and  that  he  will  then  serve  them,  he  may  be  guilty  of  cheating, 
but  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  ofEence  defined  in  this  section. 

'Gratification/  The  word  'gratification'  is  not  restricted 
to  pecuniary  gratifications,  or  to  gratifications  estimable  in 
money. 

'Legal  remuneration/  The  words  'l^al  remuneration' 
are  not  restricted  to  remuneration  which  a  public  servant  can 


^  Sec.  21.  This  includes  a  railway- 
servant;  Act  IV  of  1879,  sec.  37,  and 
a  telegraph-officer.  Act  XIII  of  1885, 
sec.  31.  A  patwari  taking  grain  as  a 
consideration  for  showingfayonrto  the 
giver  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
as  patwdri  should  be  convicted  under 
sec.  161,  not  sec.  165,  2  N.  W.  P.  148. 

'  i.  e.  what  is  given  to  him  by,  or 


by  the  authority  of,  the  Government 
which  he  serves,  and  what  is  accepted 
by  him,  with  its  permission,  from  any 
person,  M.  &  M.  135. 
»  Sec.  18. 

*  Sec.  21. 

*  Asking  for  a  briber  by  implica- 
tion or  expressly,  is  an  attempt  to 
obtain  one,  2  All.  253,  259. 
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lawfully  demand^  but  include  all  remuneration  which  he  is 

permitted  by  the  Government  ^  which  he  serves  to  accept. 

'  A  motive  or  reward  for  doing.'    A  person  who  receives  a 

g^tification  as  a  motive  for  doing  what  he  does  not  intend  to 

do^  or  as  a  reward  for  doing  what  he  has  not  done^  comes 

within  these  words. 

IUu8iraiian$. 

(a)  Aftk  munsif,  obtains  from  Z,  a  banker,  a  ntuation  in  Z's 
bank  for  A*a  brother,  as  a  reward  to  A  for  deciding  a  cause  in 
fiftvour  of  Z,    A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(5)  A,  holding  the  office  of  Resident  at  the  Court  of  a  subsidiary 
power,  accepts  a  Ukh  of  rupees  from  the  Minister  of  that  power. 
It  does  not  appear  that  A  accepted  this  sum  as  a  motive  or  reward 
for  doing  or  forbearing  to  do  any  particular  official  act,  or  for  ren- 
dering or  attempting  to  render  any  particular  service  to  that 
power  with  the  British  Government.  But  it  does  appear  that  A 
accepted  the  sum  as  a  motive  or  reward  for  genenlly  showing 
favour  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  to  Uiat  power.  A  has 
committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(c)  A,  a  public  servant,  induces  Z  erroneously  to  believe  that^'s 
influence  with  the  Qovemment  has  obtained  a  title  for  Z,  and  thus 
induces  Z  to  give  A  money  as  a  reward  for  this  service.  A  has 
committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section  '. 

Taking  162*  Whoever  accepts  or  obtains^  or  ag^rees  to  accept  or 

§^^^^^.  attempts  to  obtain,  from  any  person,  for  himself  or  for  any 
flnence  other  person,  any  gratification  whatever  as  a  motive  or  reward 
vant!^  '^'  f  <>r  inducing,  by  corrupt  or  ill^^  means,  any  public  servant ' 
to  do  or  to  forbear  to  do  any  official  act,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
the  official  functions  of  such  public  servant  ^  to  show  favour 
or  dis&vour  to  any  person,  or  to  render  or  attempt  to  render 
any  service  or  disservice  to  any  person  with  the  Legislative 
or  Executive  Government  of  India,  or  with  the  Government 
of  any  Presidency*,  or  with  any  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  with 
any  public  servant  ^,  as  such,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


^  This  indudea  (for  the  purposes  of 
eec.  i6i)  any  employer  of  a  railway 
servant  as  suoh,  Act  lY  of  1879,  "^* 
27,  and  any  person  licensed  under  the 
Telegraph  Act,  XIII  of  1885,  "ec.  31. 

'  A,A  constable^and  JB^  a  chaukiddr, 
enter  a  house  in  which  certain  baniyas 
are  gambling,  arrest  them,  and  after- 
wards release  them  on  payment  of  a 


sum  of  Bs.  15.  A  has  oommitted 
the  offenoe  defined  in  this  section, 
and  S  has  abetted  that  offenoe,  5 
Suth.  Cr.  49,  od.  a. 

'  Sec.  21.  This  includes  a  railway 
servant,  Act  IV  of  1876,  sec.  37,  and 
a  telegraph-officer,  Act  XIII  of  1885, 
sec  31. 

*  Sec.  18. 
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163.  Whoever  accepts  or  obtains^  or  ag^rees  to  accept  orT^ldng 
attempts  to  obtain^  from  any  person^  for  himself  or  for  any  other  §^*^ 

I  person^  any  gratification  whatever^  as  a  motive  or  reward  for  exercise  of 

inducing^  by  the  exercise  of  personal  influence^  any  public  ^^0^ 
servant  ^  to  do  or  to  forbear  to  do  any  official  act,  or  in  the  ^*^  P'*^ 

t  exercise  of  the  official  functions  of  such  public  servant^  to 

show  &vonr  or  dis&vour  to  any  person^  or  to  render  or  attempt 
to  render  any  service  or  disservice  to  any  person  with  the 

\  Legislative  or  Executive  Government  of  India^  or  with  the 

Government  of  any  Presidency^   or  with  any  Lieutenant- 

Governor^   or  with  any  public  servant  ^^  as  such^  shall  be 

punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

lUtutraiums. 

}  An  advocate  who  receives  a  fee  for  arguing  a  case  before  a 

)  Judge ;  a  person  who  receives  pay  for  arranging  and  correcting  a 

memorial  addressed  to  Government,  setting  forth  the  services  and 
claims  of  the  memorialist ;  a  paid  agent  for  a  condemned  criminal, 
who  lays  before  the  Government  statements  tending  to  show  that 
the  condemnation  was  unjust — are  not  within  this  section,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  exercise  or  profess  to  exercise  personal 
influence. 

^  164.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant  ^,  in  respect  of  whom  Abetment 

either  of  the  ofEences  defined  in  the  last  two  preceding  sections  J^j^^of 

is  conmiitted,  abets  the  ofEence,  shall  be  punished  with  im-  offences 

prisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  ^J^  ^ 

to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

lUustraHon. 

^  ^  is  a  public  servant.     B,  A*b  wife,  receives  a  present  as  a 

motive  for  soliciting  A  to  give  an  office  to  a  particular  person.  A 
abets  her  doing  so.  ^  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both.  A  is  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three 
years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

165*  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant  ^,  accepts  or  obtains.  Public  ser- 
or  agrees  to  accept  or  attempts  to  obtain,  for  himself  or  for  J]^J^ 
any  other  person,  any  valuable  thing  ^,  without  consideration,  gift  from 
or  for  a  consideration  which  he  knows  to  be  inadequate  ^  from  Ji^J^^"' 

^  See  note  3,  p.  150.  transacting  business  before  him.    As 

*  e.g.  a  rupee,  i  AU.  530.  to  the  incapacity  of  officers  connected 

'  Tliis  section  does  not  prohibit  a  with  courts  to  buy  actionable  claims, 

sale  or  purchase  by  a  public  servant,  see  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  IV 

at  a  fair  price,  to  or  from  a  person  of  1883,  sec.  136. 
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proceeding  any  person  whom  he  knows  to  have  been^  or  to  be^  or  to 
^^hT^  -  ^  lively  to  be  concerned  in  any  proceeding  or  business  trans* 
vant.  acted^  or  about  to  be  transacted  by  such  public  servant  ^,  or 
having  any  connection  with  the  official  functions  of  himself  or 
of  any  public  servant  ^  to  whom  he  is  subordinate^  or  from  any 
person  whom  he  knows  to  be  interested  in  or  related  to  the 
person  so  concerned^  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^  or  with  fine, 
or  with  both. 

IlluHratiotu. 

(a)  Ay  a  Collector,  hires  a  house  of  Z,  who  has  a  settlement  case 
pending  before  him.  It  is  agreed  that  A  shall  pay  fifty  rupees  a 
month,  the  house  being  such  that,  if  the  bargain  were  made  in 
good  faith,  A  would  be  required  to  pay  two  hundred  rupees  a  month. 
A  has  obtained  a  valuable  thing  from  Z  without  adequate  coU'- 
sideratioD.  ^ 

(6)  A,  a  Judge,  buys  of  Z,  who  has  a  cause  pending  in  ii's  Court, 
Government  Promissory  Notes  at  a  discount,  when  they  are  selling 
in  the  market  at  a  premium.  A  has  obtained  a  valuable  thing 
from  Z  without  adequate  consideration. 

(c)  Zb  brother  is  apprehended  and  taken  before  A,  a  Magistrate, 
on  a  charge  of  perjury.  A  sells  to  Z  shares  in  a  bank  at  a  pre- 
mium, when  they  are  selling  in  the  market  at  a  discount.  Z  pays 
A  for  the  shares  accordingly.     The  money  so  obtained  by  ^  is  a  i 

valuable  thing  obtained  by  him  without  adequate  consideration.  | 

1 
Public  ser-      166.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  knowingly  disobeys 

vant  dis-    ^j^    direction  of  the  law  ^  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  con-  i 

obeying  -^        ^  ... 

law,  with  duct  himself  as  such  public  servant,  intending  to  cause,  or 
cauMin^  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will,  by  such  disobedience, 
jury.  cause  injury  ^  to  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  I 

imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  ^ 

with  fine,  or  with  both. 

lUiLstration.  i 

Af  being  an  officer  directed  by  law  to  take  property  in  execution,  | 

in  order  to  satisfy  a  decree  pronounced  in  Za  favour  by  a  Court  of 
Justice',  knowingly  disobeys  that  direction  of  law,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  likely  thereby  to  cause  injury  to  ^.     A  has  com-  i 
mitted  the  offence  defined  in  this  section.  I 

^  See  note  3,  p.  150.  from  prison,  M.  &  M.  139.     As  to 

'  Whether  the  direction  is  given  breaking   rules  for  preventing  dis- 

by  a  written  law,  or  whether  it  is  a  closures  of  the  contents  of  documents 

mandate  proceeding  from  a  competent  delivered  under  the  Income-tax  Act, 

authority  which  the  public  servant  is  see  Act  II  of  1886,  sec.  38. 
bound  by  law  to  obey — as  a  writ  or  '  Sec.  44. 

order  for  the  liberation  of  a  person 
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167.  Whoever^  being  a  public  servant^  and  beings  as  such  Public 
public  servant,  charged  with  the  preparation  or  translation  of  ^^^Jw 
any  document,  frames  or  translates  that  document  in  a  manner  incorrect 
which  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  incorrect,  intending  thereby  ^ith  in- 
to cause,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may  thereby  cause  **?*  ^ 
injury  to  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 

or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

168.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  and  being  legally  Public  mt- 
bound  ^  as   such  public   servant  not  to   engage  in  trade  ^,  ^^^ 
engages  in  trade,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  engaging 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with 

both. 

169.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  and  being  legally  Public  eer- 
bound^,  as  such  public  servant,  not  to  purchase  or  bid  forj^^' 
certain  property,  purchases  or  bids  for  that  property,  either  iu  buying  or 
his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  another,  or  jointly  or  in  shares  property, 
with  others,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both ;  and  the  property,  if  purchased,  shall  be  confiscated  ^. 

170.  Whoever  pretends  to  hold  any  particular  office  **  as  a  Penwn- 
pubHc  servant,  knowing  that  he  does  not  hold  such  office,  or  *^^  ,„. 
falsely  personates  any  other  person  holding  such  office,  and  in  ▼"!*• 
such  assumed  character  does  or  attempts  to  do  any  act  under 
colour  of  such  office  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 


^  As  to  the  liabilities  of  a  trans- 
lator who  gives  a  false  translation, 
see  also  sec  191,  illus.  («). 

•  Sec.  43. 

'  To  habituaUy  buy  and  sell  with  a 
view  to  profit,  M.  &  M.  141.  The 
section  is  intended  for  officials  like 
the  Grovemor -General,  Govemors, 
Members  of  Council,  and  Judges  of 
High  Courts,  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  5  a, 
s.  137:  the  Administrator-GenenJ, 
Act  II  of  1874,  sec.  to:  officers  of 
the  High  Courts,  Act  XV  of  1848, 
sec.  I :  judges  and  officers  of  Pre- 
sidency Small  Cause  Courts,  Act  XV 
of  1883,  sec  15:  forest-officers,  Act 
VII  of  1878,  sec.  74 :  police-officers. 
Acts  V  of  1 861,  sec.  10,  and  XXTV 
of  1859,  B^'  '9»  Bom.  Act  YII  of 
1867,  sec.  II:  revenue-officers.  Mad. 


Begs.  I  of  1803,  sec.  40,  and  II  of 
1803,  sec.  64  ;  Bom.  Act  Y  of  1879, 
sec.  31 ;  Ben.  Beg.  II  of  1 793,  sec.  18 ; 
and  see  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  5a,  sec.  137. 

*  A  conviction  under  this  section  and 
also  under  a  special  law  (e.  g.  Act  I  of 
1871,  sec.  27),  in  respect  of  one  and  the 
same  offence,  is  illegal,  5  N.  W.  P.  49. 

'  It  must  be  an  existing  office.  If 
it  is  uncertain  who  leg^y  fills  an 
office,  a  person  doing  an  official  act 
in  pursuance  of  what  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  his  lawful  title  to  the 
office  does  not  come  within  this 
section,  M.  &  M.  14a. 

*  An  act  is  done  under  colour  of  an 
office  if  it  is  an  act  having  some  re- 
lation to  the  office  which  the  actor  pre- 
tends to  hold.  If  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  office — as  if  A,  pretending  to  be 
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either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years, 
or  with  fine^  or  with  both. 

Wearing        171.  Whoever^  not  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  public 

*^  bUnff     servants,  wears  any  garb  or  carries  any  token  resembling  any 

one  ased     garb  or  token  used  by  that  class  of  public  servants,  with  the 

|^^j^^°    intention  that  it  may  be  believed,  or  with  the  knowledge  that 

it  is  likely  to  be  believed,  that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of 

public  servants,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 

description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or 

with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees,  or  with 

both^ 

a  MTYMit  of  Goyemment,  travelling  *  Hie  oiFenoe  is  oompleie  tltoogh 

through  a  district,  obtains  money,  pro-  no  act  is  done  or  attempted  in  the  aa- 

yiriona,  etc.,  the  offenoe  may  amoULt  to  somed  official  character,  M.  &  M.  143, 

cheating  under  tec.  415,  but  is  not  and,  apparently,  though  the  garb  is 

punishable  under  sec.  zyo^  M.  Sl  M.  worn,  or  token  carried,  without  any 

Z42.  dishonest  intention. 
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OP   CONTEMPTS   OP  THE   LAWPUL  AUTHOEITT  OP  PUBLIC 

SBUVAirrs  ^. 

172.  Whoever  absconds^  in  order  to  avoid  being  served Abwond- 
with  a  summons^  notice,  or  order  *   proceeding  from  *  any  Jj^.^ 
public  servant,  legally  competent,  as  such  public  servant,  to  ^c«  o^ 
issue  such  summons,  notice  or  order,  shall  be  punished  with 
simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 
month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees, 

or  with  both ;  or,  if  the  summons,  notice  or  order  is  to  attend 
in  person  or  by  agent,  or  to  produce  a  docimient  in  a  Court  of 
Justice*,  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 

173.  Whoever  in  any  manner  intentionally  •  prevents  the  Prtventing 
serving  *'  on  himself,  or  on  any  other  person,  of  any  sunmions,  orpuUioa- 
notice  or  order  proceeding  from  any  pubKc  servant  legally  ^°^^ 
competent,  as  such  public  servant,  to  issue  such  sunmions, 
notice  or  order,  or  intentionally  prevents  the  lawful  affixing  to 
any  place  of  any  such  summons,  notice  or  order,  or  intention- 
ally® removes  any  such  summons,  notice  or  order  from  any 
place  to  which  it  is  lawfully  affixed,  or  intentionally  prevents 


summons. 


^  See  definition  of  'public  servant/ 
seo.  ai.  No  Court  can  take  cogni> 
zanoe  of  any  offence  punishable  under 
sees.  1 73-188,  except  with  the  previous 
sanction  or  on  the  complaint  of  the 
public  servant  concerned,  or  of  some 
public  servant  to  whom  he  is  subordi- 
nate, Cr.  P.  G.  sec.  195,  d.  (a). 

^  L  e.  conceals  himself.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  a  person 
leaves  the  place  in  which  he  is.  If  one, 
having  concealed  himself  before  pro- 
cess issues,  continues  to  do  so  after  it 
has  issued,  he  'absconds,'  4  Mad.  397. 

'  These  words  do  not  include  a 
warrant  addressed  to  a  police-officer 
to  arrest  an  offender  and  bring  him 
before  a  magistrate,  5  Suth:  (>.  71, 
or  to  a  Nazir  by  a  civil  court  for 


the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  execution 
of  a  decree,  4  N.  W.  P.  97. 

*  The  absconding  must  be  with  a 
purpose.  This  impli  A  that  the  accused 
knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  process  has  issued.  Absconding 
to  avoid  the  issue  of  process  is  not 
punishable. 

'  Sec.  30. 

*  If  it  be  once  proved  that  the 
accused  actually  prevented  or  inter- 
fered with  the  service,  it  lies  on  him 
to  show  that  he  did  so  without  wrong 
intention*  M.  &  M.  145. 

^  Mere  refusal  to  receive,  or  give  a 
receipt  for,  a  summons  is  not  an 
offence  under  this  section,  5  Mad. 
199 ;  5  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  34 ;  fol- 
lowed in  3Cal.  631. 
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the  lawful  Tnn.1nng  of  any  proclamation^  under  the  authority  of 
any  public  servant  legally  competent^  as  such  public  servant^ 
to  direct  such  proclamation  to  be  made^  shall  be  punished  with 
simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 
months  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees, 
or  with  both;  or^  if  the  summons^  notice^  order  or  proclama- 
tion is  to  attend  in  person  or  by  agent^  or  to  produce  a 
document  in  a  Court  of  Justice^  with  simple  imprisonment  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees^  or  with  both. 
Non-at-  174.  Whoever,  being  legally  bound  to  attend  in  person  or 

^^'^^^     by  an  agent  at  a  certain  place  and  time  *  in  obedience  to  a  sum- 
enceto       mons,  notice,  order  ^  or  proclamation  proceeding  from  any 
public  °™  public  servant  legally  competent,  as  such  public  servant,  to 
seryant.      issue  the  same  ^,  intentionally  ^  omits  to  attend  at  that  place 
or  time,  or  departs  from  the  place  where  he  is  bound  {o  attend 
before  the  time  at  which  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  depart,  shall 
be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five 
hundred  rupees,  or  with  both;   or,  if  the  summons,  notice, 
order  or  proclamation  is  to  attend  in  person  or  by  agent  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  *,  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to 
one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  •. 

lUtist/rationa, 

(a)  Ay  being  legally  bound  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Calcutta,  in  obedience  to  a  subpcena  issuing  from  that  Court, 
intentionally  omits  to  appear.  A  has  committed  the  offence  defined 
in  this  section. 

(6)  A,  being  legally  bound  to  appear  before  a  Zila  Judge,  as  a 
witness,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  issued  by  that  Zila  Judge, 
intentionally  omits  to  appear.  A  has  committed  the  offence  defined 
in  this  section. 

Omissioii        175.  Whoever,  being  legally  bound  *^  to  produce  or  deliver 

documtnT  ^P  ^^^  document  to  any  public  servant  ®,  as  such,  intentionally         1 

^  i.  e.  day  and  hour,  5  All.  8.  *  i  Ben.  App.  Cr.  i.    This  section 

^  This  may  be  verbal,  5  Mad.  H.  C.  does  not  apply  to  an  escape  from  . 

BulingB,  xy.  custody  under  a  warrant  in  ezecu-  < 

'  5  Mad.  377  :  8  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  tion  of  the  decree  of  a  Civil  Court,  I 

Ca.  49  :  5  ibid.  33.  Bom.  H.  C.  38. 

*  It  must  be  proved  that  the  non-  ''  Sec.  43.   See  the  Income-tax  Act, 
attendance  was  in  the  nature  of  a  II  of  1886,  sec.  45. 
wilful  disobedience,  I  N.  W.  P.  303.  '  Sec.  ai. 

*  Sec.  30. 
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omits  so  to  produce  or  deliver  up  the  same^  shall  be  punished  to  public 
with  simple  imprisomnent  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  ^®^*^  • 
month,  0?  wi«.'fine  which  xnay  extend  te  five  hLdred  rupees, 
or  with  both;  or,  if  the  document  is  to  be  produced  or 
delivered  up  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  with  simple  imprisonment 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

TUtLStration. 

A,  being  legally  bound  to  produce  a  document  before  a  Zila 
Court,  iatentionally  omits  to  produce  the  same.  A  has  committed 
the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

176.  Whoever,  being  legally  bound  ^  to  give  any  notice  or  Omisaionto 

ii»«i_«i»  j«  t-'j-x  i-T  xQ   Jnv6  notice 

to  lumish  mformation  on  any  subject  to  any  public  servant^,  orinforma- 
as  such  *,  intentionally  omits  *  to  give  such  notice  or  to  furnish  ^^^^  y> 
such  information  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  required  by  yant. 
law,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which  may  ex- 
tend to  five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both ;  or,  if  the  notice  or 
information  required  to  be  given  respects  the  commission  of  an 
offence  *,  or  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence  ®,  or  in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  an 
offender,  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
tend to  ^six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ''^ 

177.  Whoever,  being  legally  bound  ®  to  furnish  information  Furniahing 
on  any  subject  to  any  public  servant  ^,  as  such,  furnishes,  as  motion!  ^'" 
true,  information  on  the  subject  which  he  knows  or  has  reason 

to  believe  to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine 
which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both ;  or,  if 


^  Ab  to  the  procednre  where  this 
offence  is  committed  in  the  view  or 
presence  of  a  Court  or  Begistration- 
bfficer,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  sees.  480,  483. 

^  See  note  7,  p.  156. 

'  Sec.  ai. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Cr.  P.  C.  sec. 
45  ;  and  as  to  the  evidence  necessary 
to  support  a  conviction  of  a  person 
faUing  within  that  section,  see  11  Cal. 
619. 

'  A  person's  mere  refusal  to  join  a 
dacoity  which  is  afterwardsoommitted, 


does  not  imply  a  knowledge  on  his  part 
of  the  commission  or  render  him  liable 
to  punishment  for  intentional  omis- 
sion, etc.,  7  Suth.  Cr.  29,  col.  2. 

•  Sec.  40. 

^  A  person  legaUy  bound  to  give 
information  of  a  certain  fact  to  the 
police  should  not  be  prosecuted  for 
omitting  to  do  so  when  the  police  are 
already  aware  of  the  &ct,  4  Cal.  623 ; 
followed  in  7  Mad.  438. 

"  4  Mad.  144.  See  Act  II  of  1886, 
sec.  45* 
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the  information  which  he  is  legally  bound  to  give  respectB  the 
commission  of  an  offence  ^,  or  is  required  for  the  poipose  of  pie- 
venting  the  commission  of  an  offence  ^,  or  in  order  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  offender,  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip* 
tion  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine, 

or  with  both  *• 

lUustraiions, 

(a)  A,  a  landholder,  knowing  of  the  commission  of  a  murder 
within  the  limits  of  his  estate,  wilfully  misinforms  the  Magistrate 
of  the  District  that  the  death  has  occurred  by  accident  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bite  of  a  snake.  A  is  guilty  of  the  offence  defined 
in  this  section. 

(6)  Af  a  village  watchman,  knowing  that  a  considerable  body  of 
strangers  has  passed  through  his  village  in  order  to  commit  a 
dacoity  in  tlie  house  of  Z,  a  wealthy  merchant  residing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring place,  and  being  bound,  under  clause  5,  section  VII,  R^u* 
lation  III,  1 82 1,  of  the  Bengal  Code',  to  give  early  and  punctual 
information  of  the  above  fact  to  the  officer  of  the  nearest  Police 
station,  wilfully  misinforms  the  Police  officer  that  a  body  of  sus- 
picious characters  passed  through  the  village  with  a  view  to  commit 
dacoity  in  a  certain  distant  place  in  a  different  direction.  Here  A 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  defined  in  this  section  *. 

EefuBing        178.  Whoever  refuses  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  •   or 

requirodf    affLnnation  to  state  the  truth,  when  required  so  to  bind  himself 

by  a  public  servant  legally  competent  to  require  that  he  shall 

so  bind  himself^,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonm^it 


*  Sec.  40,  cl.  3. 

'  This  section  applies  to  false  state- 
ments in  the  declarations  mentioned 
in  the  Income-tax  Act  II  of  1886, 
sec.  18  (2).  

'  Bepealed  by  Act  XVH  of  i86a. 

*  Z  gives  A  tour  annas  with  which 
to  buy  a  stamp  for  him,  and  when  the 
stamp-vendor  asks  A  his  name,  A 
gives  the  name  of  Z.  Here  A  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  defined  in  this 
section,  3  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  43.  So 
where  A,  an  officer  in  the  Salt  Re- 
venue Department,  makes  a  false 
entry  in  his  diary,  which  he  keeps 
and  sends  to  his  official  superior, 
4  Mad.  144. 

^  Sec.  51.    See  Act  X  of  1873,  sec 

15. 

*  Whether  in  a  judicial  or  any  other 
proceeding.  A  public  servant  seems 
'legally  competent  to  require '  that  a 
person  shall  bind  himself  by  oath  or 
affibrmation,  when  the  public  servant, 
being  authorised  to  adminiBter  oaths 


and  affirmation,  has  to  deal  with  » 
person  by  whom  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion must  then  be  made.  Public 
servants  authorised  to  administer 
oaths  are  judges  and  persons  having 
by  law  or  consent  of  parties  authority 
to  receive  evidence  (Act  X  of  1873, 
sec.  4) ;  commanding  officers  of  mili- 
tary stations  oocupi^  by  the  Queen's 
troops  {ibid.) ;  collectors  in  resump- 
tion-proceedings (Ben.  Reg.  II  of  1 81 9, 
sees.  9,  19) ;  conciliators  (Act  XYII 
of  1879,  "®^-  4^)!  detaining-officers 
(Act  VII  of  1880,  sec.  II  («0); 
managers  of  encumbered  estates, 
Oudh  (Act  XXIV  of  1870,  sec  15)  ; 
registering  officers  (Act  III  of  1877, 
sec.  63). ;  udt-officers  (Bom.  Act  VII  of 
1873,  sec.  60)  ;  Secretaries  of  Govern- 
ment savings-banks  (Act  V  of  1873, 
sec.  7)  ;  setUement-officers  (Ben.  Reg. 
VII  of  1822,  sec.  19);  village-Mun- 
sifs  (Mad.  Reg.  IV  of  1816,  sees.  la, 
15);  village-panchiyats  (Mad.  Reg. 
V  of  1810,  sec.  4  (II).)    Persons 


i 


^ 
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for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rapees,  or  with  both  ^. 

179.  Whoever,  being  legally  bonnd  to  state  the  truth  on  Refuring 
any  subject  to  any  public  servant,  refuses  to  answer  any  ques-  ^J^^^ 
tion  demanded  of  him  touching  that  subject  by  such  public  servant, 
servant,  in  the  exercise  of  the  legal  powers  of  such  public 
servant,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  ex- 
tend to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 

180.  Whoever  refuses  to  sign  any  statement  made  by  him,  Refaaiiigto 
>           when  required  to  sign  that  statement  by  a  public   servant  JJ^f^^ 

legally  competent  to  require  that  he  shall  sign  that  statement, 
shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which 

^  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to 

^  five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

181.  Whoever,  being  legally  bound  by  an  oath  *  or  affirma-  Falsestaie- 
tion  to  state  the  truth  on  any  subject  to  any  public  servant  ™*J  ^ 
or  other  person  authorised  by  law  to  administer  such  oath,  public  »ep- 
makes  to  such  public  servant  or  other  person  as  aforesaid, 
touching  that  subject,  any   statement  which   is  false,  and 

f  which  he  either  knows  or  believes  to  be  false  or  does  not 

believe  to  be  true,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 

'  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  K 

182.  Whoever  srives  to  any  public  servant  any  information  *  Falaeinfor- 

^                   'f  ^                               "                              matioii, 

^            bound  to  maJce  oaths  or  affirmationB  *  A  conviction  under  this  section 

are — ^jurors ;   witnesses ;  interpreters  is  good,  though  the  offence  &11b  with- 

of  questions    put  to,  and   evidenoe  in  sec.  193;  see  4  Mad.  H.  G.  Rulings, 

given  by,  witnesses  (Act  X  of  1873,  zviii.    But    a   sentence  under   sec. 

,              sec.  5) ;  frarnams  TMad.  £eg.  XX  TX  181  which  awards  a  fine,  but  no  im- 

of    1802,    sec.    17);    serving-officers  prisonment,    is   illegal,    ibid.      The 

(Act  XIV  of  1882,  sec.  82)  ;  parties  offence  under  sec.  181  is  apparently 

to  marriage  (Act  XV  of  1872,  sees.  included  in  the  latter  clause  of  sec. 

42,  66).  193.     As  to  the  procedure  when  this 

^                 ^  As  to  the  procedure  where  this  offence  is  committed  in  the  view  or 

offence  is  committed  in  the  view  or  presence  of  a  Court  or  Kegistration- 

I              presence  of  a  Court  or  Registration  officer,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  sees.  4^80,  483. 

officer,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  ss.  480,  483.  •  Mere  expression    of   a    private 

^                  ^  An  accused  person  who  refuses  person's  belief  that  certain  zamin- 

to8ignaconfe8sion(Cr.  P.C.sec.  164)  din  had  usurped    possession   of  a 

or  a  statement  made  at  his  trial  in  market  belonging  to  the  State,  is  not 

answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Court  '  information,'  4  All.  498.    Nor  are 

rCr.  P.  C.  sec.  364)  commits  no  of-  statements  made  by  a  prisoner  to  a 

fence  under  this  section,  4  Bom.  15.  magistrate,  for  the  purpose   of  his 

>  See  note  6,  p.  158.  defence,  a  N.  W.  P.  138. 
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with  intent  which  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  false,  intending  thereby  to 
pubTio**  cause,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  cause 
servant  to  such  public  servant  to  use  the  lawful  power*  of  such  public 
servant  to  the  injury  *  or  annoyance  of  any  person,  or  to  do  or 
omit  anything  which  such  public  servant  ought  not  to  do  or 
omit  if  the  true  state  of  facts  respecting  which  such  informa- 
tion, is  given  were  known  by  him,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both'. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  iDforms  a  Magistrate  that  Z,  a  Police  officer  subordinate 
to  such  Magistrate,  has  been  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  or  mis- 
conduct, knowing  such  information  to  be  false,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  likely  that  the  information  will  cause  the  Magistrate  ta  dismiss 
Z»    A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(6)  A  falsely  informs  a  public  servant  that  Z  has  contraband  salt 
in  a  secret  place,  knowing  such  information  to  be  false,  and  knowing 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  consequence  of  the  information  wiU  be  a 
search  of  Z*b  premises,  attended  with  annoyance  to  Z.  A  has 
committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

Besistanoe       183.  Whoever  offers  any  resistance  to  the  takiog  of  any 
of  property  Property  by  the  lawful  authority  of  any  public  servant,  know- 
by  lawful    ing  or  haviog  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  such  public  servant, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  K 

Obstruct-        184.  Whoever  intentionally  obstructs*  any  sale  of  property 

ing  sale  of 

^  These  words  refer  to  some  power  that  these  proTisioiui  should  be  on- 
to be  exercised  by  the  public  servant      forced  at  the  instance  of  private  per- 
misinformed,  which  shaJl  tend  to  some  sons,  5  All.  39  ;  3  N.  W.  P.  194.    But 
direct  and  immediate  prejudice  of  the  the  Calcutta  High  Court  has  held,  in 
person  against  whom  the  information  a  series  of  cases  (9  Suth.  Cr.  31 ;  ii 
is  levelled.    Sec.  i8a  does  not  apply  ib.  22;  19 15.  33,00!.  2  ;  4Cal.  869  ;  5 
to  a  case  where  the  public  servant  is  Cal.  184)  that  the  person  injured  by 
only  <!ompetent  to  pass,  and  passes,  the  false  information  may  prosecute 
on  the  information,  4  Mad.  241.  if  he  has  obtained  the  necessary  sane-  J 
^  Sec.  44.  tion ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  4 
•  8   Suth.   Cr.   67  ;    7   Bom.   185.  the  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  195.  | 
Offences  imder  this  section  are  in-          *  As  to  the  right  of  private  defence 
eluded  under  sec.    an.    The  Alia-  of  property,  see  sees.  97,  99. 
habad  High  Court  holds    that    the          '  Notices  given  at  public  sales,  by 
application  of  sect.  182,  and  the  in-  persons  having,  or  claiming  in  good 
stitution  of  prosecutions  for  offences  faith  to  have,  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
under  it,   are  limited  to  the  public  perty,  would  not  be  deemed  obetruo- 
servant  against  whom  the  offence  has  tions :  otherwise,  if  they  were  clearly 
been  committed,    or  to  his  official  not  £on^^<^  and  merely  for  the  pur- 
superior,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  pose  of  injuring  the  sale,  M.  &  M.  1 52. 
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offered  for  sale  by  the  lawful  authority  of  any  public  serrant  property 
as  such,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip-  gaiTb v 
tion  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  public 
which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both. 

185.  Whoever,  at  any  sale  of  property  held  by  the  lawful  Illegal  pur- 
authority  of  a  public  servant  as  such,  purchases  or  bids  for  any  p™^^ 
property  on  accoimt  of  any  person,  whether  himself  or  any  offered  for 
other,  whom  he  knows  to  be  under  a  legal  incapacity  to^bli/ 
purchase  that  property  at  that  sale,  or  bids  for  such  property  servant, 
not  intending  to  perform  the  obKgations  under  which  he  lays 
himself  by  such  bidding,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 

of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 
month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees, 
or  with  both  ^. 

186.  Whoever  voluntarily  ^  obstructs  any  public  servant  ^  in  Obstruct- 
the  discharge  of  his  public  functions  *  shall  be  punished  with  i^Snt/° 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
tend to  three  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five 
hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

187.  Whoever,  being  bound  by  law  ®  to  render  or  furnish  OmiBsion 
assistance  to  any  pubKc  servant  in  the  execution  of  his  public  pubHc^eer. 
duty,  intentionally  omits  to   give  such  assistance,  shall  be  ^*^*» 
pimished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two 


^  It  has  been  held  that  A  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  this  section 
when  he  bid  for  the  lease  of  a  ferry 
sold  at  public  auction  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  lease  was  knocked 
down  to  him,  and  he  then  omitted  to 
complete  the  sale,  in  the  hope  that 
the  lease  would  be  resold  and  that  he 
would  then  obtain  it  at  a  lower  price, 
3  Suth.  Cr.  33.  It  may  be  assumed, 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  report, 
tiiat,  at  the  time  of  bidding,  A  did 
not  intend  to  perform  Ins  obliga- 
tions. 

*  Sec.  39. 

'  Sec.  21,  e.g.  a  procesB-ser7er,  a 
^n.  F.  B.  B.  22. 

.  *  Refusal  of  ^  to  accompany  a 
measuring  clerk  employed  in  the 
]Kevenue  Survey  Department  to  A*a 
house,  and  permit  it  to  be  measured, 

VOL.  1,  M 


is  not  an  offence  under  this  section^ 

5  Bom.  H.  C,  Or.  Ca.  51 ;  nor  is  the 
refusal  of  a  cart-owner  to  give  his  cart 
on  hire  to  a  Grovemment  officer  who 
applied  for  it,  9  Bom.  Q.  C.  165  ;  nor 
is  the  obstruction  by  ^  of  a  bailiff 
who  breaks  the  doors  of  ^'s  house  in 
order  to  execute  a  decree  against  B, 
neither  J9,  nor  any  goods  of  his,  being 
in  the  house,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca. 
83 ;  nor  is  an  escape  from  the  custody 
of  a  police-peon,  2  Bom.  H.  C.  134; 

6  ih.  Cr.  Ca.  27. 
'  As  to  threatening  a  public  ser- 
vant, see  sec.  189;  insulting  or  inter* 
rupting  him  in  a  judicial  proceeding, 
sec.  228 ;  assaulting  or  causing  hurt 
to  him  in  the  dischm^e  of  his  duty, 
sees.  152,  332,  333,  353. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Cr.  P.  C.sec.  42^ 
3  All.  201. 
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hundred  rapees,  or  with  both;  and  if  such  assistance  be 
demanded  of  him  by  a  public  servant  legally  competent  to 
make  such  demand  for  the  purposes  of  executing  any  process 
lawfully  issued  by  a  Court  of  Justice^  or  of  preventing  the 
commission  of  an  offence  ^,  or  of  suppressing  a  riot  or  af&ay  *, 
or  of  apprehending  a  person  charged  with  or  guilty  of  an 
offence  ^^  or  of  having  escaped  from  lawful  custody^  shall  be 
pimished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
tend to  six  months^  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five 
hundred  rupees,  or  with  both. 

Disobedi-        188.  Whoever,  knowing  that  by  an  order  promulgated 

Xlnly  by  a  public  servant'  lawfully  empowered    to  promulgate 

promnl-      g^QJ^  order,  he  is  directed  to  abstain  from  a  certain  act,  or 

public        to  take  certain  order  with  certain  property  in  his  possession 

Berrant.      ^j.   ^mdej.  hjg    management,   disobeys  such  direction,  shall, 

if  such  disobedience  causes  or  tends  to  cause  obstruction, 

annoyance  or  injury,  or  risk  of  obstruction,   annoyance   or 

injury,  to  any  persons  lawfully  employed  *,  be  punished  with 

simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 

month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees, 

or  with  both ;  and  if  such  disobedience  causes  or  tends  to  cause 

danger  to  human  life,  health,  or  safety,  or  causes  or  tends  to 

cause  a  riot  or  affray  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months, 

or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with 

both. 

Explanation. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  offender  should 
intend  to  produce  harm,  or  contemplate  his  disobedience  as 
likely  to  produce  harm.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  knows  of  the 
order  which  he  disobeys,  and  that  his  disobedience  produces,  or 
is  likely  to  produce  harm. 

lUustration, 

An  order  is  promulgated  by  a  public  servant  lawfully  empowered 
to  promulgate  such  order,  directing  that  a  religious  procession 
shall  not  pass  down  a  certain  street.     A  knowingly  disobeys  the 

^  Sec.  40,  d.  a.  P.  C.  sec.  144),  not  to  orders  such  m 

-   '  Sec.  159.  injanctionB,  made  in  civil  Buits  be« 

*  This  applies  to  orders  made  by  tween  party  and  party,  6  Gal.  445. 

pnblic  functionaries  for  public  pur-  *  3  Ben.  Appendix  150 :    4  Mad. 

poses  (as,  for  instancci  undw  the  Cr.  H.  C.  Bulings,  vi. 
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order,  and  thereby  causes  danger  of  riot.  A  has  committed  the 
offence  defined  in  this  section  ^. 

189.  Whoever  holds  out  any  threat  of  injury  ^  to  any  Threat  to 
public  servant,  or  to  any  person  in  whom  he  believes  thatJ^^^j^L 
public  servant  to  be  interested,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that 
public  servant  to  do  any  act,  or  to  forbear  or  delay  to  do  any 

act,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  public  functions  of  such 
public  servant,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 
fine,  or  with  both. 

190.  Whoever  holds  out  any  threat  of  injury  *  to  any  per-  Threat  to 
son  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  person  to  refrain  or  desist  '^^^^ 
from  making  a  legal  application,  for  protection  a^gainst  any  from  apply, 
injury,  to  any  public  servant  legally  empowered  as  such  to  ^h©  gezw 
give  such  protection  or  to  cause  such  protection  to  be  given,  ^*^t- 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 

a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both. 


^  Where  a  snb-oollector  ordered 
A  to  refrain  from  cultiyating  Tillage- 
waste-land  and  A  knowingly  dis- 
obeyed the  order,  the  High  Court 
held  him  guilty  of  criminal  treepaaB, 
5  Mad.  H.  0.  Bulihgs,  zvii ;  in  other 
words,  that  he  entered  on  the  land 


with  the  intent  to  commit  an  offence 
under  sec.  188.  If  this  ruling  be 
right,  it  must  be  supposed  that  A*» 
dkobedience  product,  or  was  likely 
to  produce,  harm. 
'  Sec.  44. 


M  !} 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

OP  PALSE   EVIDENCE   AND  OPPENCES   AGAINST 

PUBLIC  JUSTICE*. 


Giving 
false  evi- 
dence. 


191.  Whoever  being  l^ally  bound  by  an  oath  *,  or  by  any 
express  provision  of  law  to  state  the  truth,  or  being  bound  by 
law  to  make  a  declaration  upon  any  subject,  makes  any  state- 
ment which  is  false  ^,  and  which  he  either  knows  or  believes 
to  be  false  or  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  is  said  to  give  false 
evidence  *. 

Explanation  i. — A  statement  is  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  whether  it  is  made  verbally  or  otherwise. 

Explanation  %, — A  false  statement  as  to  the  belief  of  the 
person  attesting  is  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  and  a 
person  may  be  guilty  of  giving  false  evidence  by  stating  that 
he  believes  a  thing  which  he  does  not  believe,  as  well  as  by 
stating  that  he  knows  a  thing  which  he  does  not  know. 


^  No  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
any  offence  punishable  under  sees. 
193-196,  199,  aco,  205-31 1  y  or  228, 
when  such  offence  is  committed  in, 
or  in  relation  to,  any  proceeding  in 
any  Court,  except  with  the  previous 
sanction,  or  on  the  complaint  of  such 
Court,  or  of  some  other  Court  to 
which  such  Court  is  subordinate,  Cr. 
P.  C.  sec.  195,  cl.  (ft). 

^  A  Hindu  converted  to  Christi- 
anity is  not  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  speak  the  truth,  unless  his  evi- 
dence be  given  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  on  the  gospels,  4  Mad. 
H.  C.  185. 

'  A  person  is  not  punishable  under 
the  Code  if  what  he  states  is  true  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  that  he  may 
have  no  knowledge  or  belief  on  the 
subject  when  he  makes  the  statement, 
M.  &  M.  161 ;  but  see  iU.  (d)  to  this 
section. 

*  To  establish  this  offence  direct 


proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  statement 
on  which  the  perjury  is  assigned  is 
essential.  But,  as  legitimate  evi- 
dence for  this  purpose,  tiie  law  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  directly  falsifying  such 
statement,  and  the  contradictory 
statement  of  the  person  charged, 
though  not  made  on  oath,  6  Mad. 
S*  ^*  343-  ^o  constitute  an  offence 
under  this  section  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  false  evidence  should  be 
material  to  the  case  in  which  it  is 
given.  See  i  Mad.  H.  C.  58  :  5  Bom. 
H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  68.  (Otherwise  under 
sec.  19a.)  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
prove  a  corrupt  intention.  It  is 
enough  to  prove  intention,  and  if  the 
statement  was  false  and  known  by 
the  accused  to  be  false,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  in  making  that  state- 
ment he  intentionally  gave  false 
evidence,  3  N.  W.  P.  133,  134,  per 
Turner  J. 
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lUtutrtUions, 

(a)  A,  in  support  of  a  just  claim  which  B  has  against  ^  for  one 
thousand  rupees,  falsely  swears  on  a  trial  that  he  heard  Z  admit 
the  justice  of  ffa  claim.     A  has  given  false  evidence. 

(6)  Ay  being  bound  by  an  oath  to  state  the  truth,  states  that  he 
believes  a  certain  signature  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Z,  when  he 
does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Z,  Here  A  states  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  therefore  gives  false  evidence. 

(c)  A,  knowing  the  general  character  of  Z's  handwriting,  states 
that  he  believes  a  certain  signature  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Z;  A 
in  good  faith  believing  it  to  be  so.  Here  A^b  statement  is  merely 
as  to  his  belief,  and  is  true  as  to  his  belief,  and  therefore,  although 
the  signature  may  not  be  the  handwriting  of  Z^  A  has  not  given 
false  evidence. 

{d)  Ay  being  bound  by  an  oath  to  state  the  truth,  states  that  he 
knows  that  Z  was  at  a  particular  place  on  a  particular  day,  not 
knowing  anything  upon  the  subject.  A  gives  false  evidence 
whether  Z  was  at  that  place  on  the  day  named,  or  not  ^. 

{e)  A,  an  interpreter  or  translator,  gives  or  certifies  as  a  true 
interpretation  or  translation  of  a  statement  or  document  which  he 
is  bound  by  oath  to  interpret  or  translate  truly  that  which  is  not 
and  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  a  true  interpretation  or  trans- 
lation.    A  has  given  false  evidence. 

192.  Wboever  causes  any  circmnstance  to  exist,  or  makes  Fabri- 
any  false  entry  in  any  book  or  record,  or  makes  any  document  ^^^^ 
containing  a  false  statement,  intending^  that  such  circum- 
stance, false  entry,  or  false  statement  may  appear  in  evidence 
in  a  judicial  proceeding,  or  in  a  proceeding  taken  by  law  before 
a  public  servant  as  such^,  or  before  an  arbitrator,  and  that  such 
circumstances,  false  entry,  or  false  statement,  so  appearing  in 
evidence,  may  cause  any  person,  who  in  such  proceeding  is  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  to  entertain  an  erroneous 
opinion  touching  any  point  material  to  the  result  of  such  pro- 
ceeding, is  said  ^to  fabricate  false  evidence*.' 

lUtistrations, 

(a)  A  puts  jewels  into  a  box  belonging  to  Z,  with  the  intention 
that  they  may  be  found  in  that  box,  and  that  this  circumstance 


^  Here  A  has  made  a  false  state- 
ment conceming  his  knowledge. 

^  at  the  time  of  causing  or  making, 
7  Mad.  390. 

'  e.  g.  iJtering  the  date  of  a  docu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  getting  it 
registered,  6  Cal.  48a. 

*  The  prosecution  must  prove  that 
it  was  inte^ded  that  the  false  circum- 


stance should  appear  as  part  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  judicial  officer 
has  to  form  his  judgment,  and  that 
the  circumstance  was  such  as  might 
have  caused  him  to  entertain  an 
erroneous  opinion  on  some  material 
point  in  the  case,  5  Mad.  H.  C.  374. 
As  to  corrections  of  mistakes  in 
documents,  see  5  All.  230. 
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ment  for 
false  evi- 
dence. 


may  cause  ^  to  be  convicted  of  theft.  A  has  fabricated  false 
evidence. 

(6)  A  makes  a  false  entry  in  bis  shop-book  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  as  corroborative  evidence  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  has 
fabricated  false  evidence  ^. 

(c)  ii,  with  the  intention  of  causing  Z  to  be  convicted  of  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  writes  a  letter  in  imitation  of  Z*s  hand- 
writing, purporting  to  be  addressed  to  an  accomplice  in  such 
criminal  conspiracy,  and  puts  the  letter  in  a  place  which  he  knows 
that  the  officers  of  the  Police  are  likely  to  search.  A  has  fabri- 
cated false  evidence. 

193,  Whoever  intentionally  gives  false  evidence  in  any 
stage  of  a  judicial  proceeding*,  or  faibricates  &lse  evidence' 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  any  stage  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
scription for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  whoever  intentionally  gives  or 
fabricates  false  evidence  in  any  other  case,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisomaent  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  *. 

Explanation  i. — A  trial  before  a  Court  Martial  or  before  a 
Military  Court  of  Request  *  is  a  judicial  proceeding. 

proceeding  may  be  tried  and  oon-' 
victed  of  giving  false  evidence,  on  a 
ringle  charge,  if  there  is  evidence  to 
show  which  statement  is  falie,  5 
Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  49. 
'  Sec.  19a  :  a  All.  105. 

*  And  see  the  Whipping  Act,  see.  4. 
It  must  be  proved  that  the  accuscKi 
intentionally  made  a  particular  state- 
ment which  is  shown  to  have  been 
false  to  his  knowledge,  7  Ben.^Appx. 
68.  As  to  the  form  of  charge  imder 
this  section,  ibid,  66,  67,  and  i  Ben. 
App.  Cr.  13.  The  diarge  should  of 
course  state  exactly  what  is  the  false^ 
evidence  imputed.  Thus,  a  charge 
<  that  ^.  ^.  on  or  about  tiie  15th  of 
April  1 88 1  gave  false  evidence '  is  not 
sufficiently  specific,  3  N.  W.  P.  314. 
The  charge  should  also  state  in  what- 
respect  the  imputed  evidence  is  false, 
8  Suth.  Cr.  95. 

Making  a  false  return  of  service  of- 
summons  on  a  person  named  as  a 
witness  is  an  offence  under  sec.  193,^ 
not  sec.  181,  8  Suth.  Cr.  27. 

As  to  the  procedure  of  the  Civil 
Court  in  case  of  an  offence  under  sec. , 
193,  see  Civ.  P.  C.  sec.  643. 

•  Whether  European  (44  k  45  Vic,i 


^  But  where  a  document  was  en- 
trusted  to  a  police  offiper  to  be  for- 
warded to  his  superior,  and  the  police 
officer  suppressed  it  and  made  a  false 
entry  in  his  official  diary  that  the 
document  had  been  so  forwarded,  in- 
tending that  if  he  were  prosecuted 
under  the  Police  Act  for  the  suppres- 
sion the  entry  might  be  used  as 
evidence  in  his  hehay^f  Straight  Off.  C. 
J.  held  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
under  this  section  because  the  entry 
could  not  have  been  so  used,  and  said 
that  the  words  *  so  appearing  in 
evidence*  obviously  assumed  the 
admissibility  of  the  false  entry  <a 
statement,  6  All.  44.  This  seems 
doubtful.  See  Eeg.  v.  Ghibhons,  31  L. 
J.  M.  C.  98. 

^  'Stage  of  a  judicial  proceeding' 
includes  an  investigation  directed  by 
law  preliminary  to  a  proceeding  be^ 
fore  a  Court  of  Justice  (4  N.  W.  P. 
6),  e.  g.  the  examination  of  a  com- 
plainant in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
his  petition.  It  also  includes  a  pro- 
ceeding under  sec.  i  a  or  chap.  iv.  of 
the  Income  Tax  Act,  II  of  1886. 
Whoever  makes  two  contradictory 
statements  in  the  course  of  a.  judicial 
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'  Explanafion  %. — ^An  investigation  directed  by  law  prelim- 
inary to  a  proceeding  before  a  Court  of  Justice  is  a  stage  of 
a  judicial  proceedings  though  that  investigation  may  not  take 
place  before  a  Court  of  Ju^ice. 

Tlluslration, 

ii,  in  an  enquiry  before  a  Magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Z  ought  to  be  committed  for  trial,  makes  on  oath 
a  statement  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  As  this  enquiry  is  a  stage 
of  a  judicial  proceeding,  A  has  given  false  evidence^. 

Explanation  3. — ^An  investigation  directed  by  a  Court  of 

Justice  according  to  law^  and  conducted  under  the  authority  of 

a  Court  of  Justice^  is  a  stage  of  a  judicial  proceedings  though 

that  investigation  may  not  take  place  before  a  Court  of 

Justice. 

lUustraiion, 

J,  in  an  enquiry  before  an  officer  deputed  by  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  ascertain  on  the  spot  the  boundaries  of  land,  makes  on  oath  a 
statement  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  As  this  enquiry  is  a  stage 
of  a  judicial  proceeding,  A  has  given  false  evidence  \ 

194.  Whoever  gives  or  fabricates  false  evidence,  intend-  Giving 
ing  thereby  to   cause,   or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he^^^®^"^ 
will  thereby  cause,  any  person  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence  intent  to 
which  is  capital  by  this  Code  ^  or  the  law  of  England  *,  shall  conviction 
be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with   rigorous  o^capi*»l 
imprisonment  for  a  term  which   may  extend  to  ten  years, 

and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine;  and  if  an  innocent  per- 
son be  convicted  and  executed  in  consequence  of  such  false 
evidence,  the  person  who  gives  such  false  evidence  shall  be 
punished  either  with  death  or  the  punishment  hereinbefore 
described  *. 

195.  Whoever  gives  or  fabricates  false  evidence,  intending  Giving 
thereby  to  cause,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  ^j^^^^^j^ 

c.  58,  Bees.  148-150)  or  Native  (Acts 
XI  of  1841,  XII  of  1842). 

^  In  an  enqniryheld  by  an  Assistant 
Magistrate  merely  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  writer  of  an  anon3nnoiis 
letter  to  him  chazging  certain  persons 
with  murder,  A  makes  a  false  state- 
ment. As  this  enquiry  is  not  a  stage  of 
a  judicial  proceeding,  A  has  not  given 
false  evidence,  5  Suth.  Cr.  7a,  col.  3. 

'  Sec.  192  :  2  AU.  105. 


'  Or  by  any  special  or  local  law, 
sec.  40,  cl.  2. 

*  High  treason,  murder,  piracy 
with  violence.  The  words  'or  the 
law  of  England'  were  inserted  in 
sees.  194  and  195  (by  Act  XXVII  of 
1870,  sec.  7)  because  of  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  words  'by  any  law 
passed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council '  in  sec.  5. 

^  And  see  the  Whipping  Act,  sec.  4. 
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thereby  cause  any  person  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence  which 
by  this  Code  ^  or  the  law  of  England  is  not  capital^  bnt  punish- 
able with  transportation  for  lif e^  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  seven  years  or  upwards^  shall  be  punished  as  a  person  con- 
victed of  that  offence  would  be  liable  to  be  punished  \ 

lUugtraHon, 

A  gives  false  evidence  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  intending 
thereby  to  cause  ^  to  be  convicted  of  a  dacoity.  The  punishment 
of  dacoity  is  transportation  for  life,  or  rigorous  imprisonment  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  with  or  without  fine. 
A,  therefore,  is  liable  to  such  transportation  or  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  fine. 

Using  evi-      196*  Whoever  corruptly  *  uses  or  attempts  to  use  as  true 
kno^  to    ^^  genuine  evidence  any  evidence  which  he  knows  to  be  false 
be  false,     or  fabricated  ^y  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
gave  or  fabricated  felse  evidence  *. 

197.  Whoever  issues  •  or  signs  any  certificate  "^  required  by 
law  to  be  given  or  signed^  or  relating  to  any  fact  of  which 
such  certificate  is  by  law  admissible  in  evidence^  knowing  or 
believing  that  such  certificate  is  false  in  any  material  point, 
shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  gave  false 
evidence. 

Using  as         198.  Whoever  corruptly  uses  or  attempts  to  use  any  such 
ficatJ^  *    certificate  as  a  true  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false 


Issuing  or 
signing 
false  cer- 
tificate. 


*  See  note  3,  p.  167. 

'  And  see  the  Whipping  Act,  sec. 
4,  supra,  p.  106.  When  A  burnt  dovm 
his  own  house  and  then  falsely 
charged  Z  with  an  offence  under  sec. 
436,  here,  as  the  first  offence  is  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of  the  second, 
A  should  be  charged  under  sec.  211, 
not  sec.  195  ;  8  Suth.  Cr.  65,  col.  i. 

'  This  word  seems  here  used  to 
denote  that  advocates  and  vakils 
whose  duty  it  is,  not  to  judge  of  the 
credibility  of  evidence,  but  to  submit 
it  for  the  consideration  of  judges 
etc.  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  do 
not  incur  the  penalties  for  using 
false  evidence,  M.  &  M.  164.  But 
see  supra,  p.  11. 

*  7  Mad.  289,  where  a  conviction 
under  this  section  was  upheld ;  but, 
apparently,  without  adverting  to  the 
meaning  of  'corruptly,'  5  All.  217, 
220. 

"  Where  A  dishonestly  uses  in  a 


civil  suit  a  document  which  he  knows 
to  be  foiged,  he  should  be  chamd 
nnder  sec.  471,  not  under  sec.  196. 

As  to  the  sanction  or  complaint 
necessary  in  case  of  prosecution  for 
offences  under  sees.  193-196,  and 
committed  in,  or  in  relation  to,  any 
proceeding  in  Court,  see  Gr.  P.  G. 
sec.  195,  cl.  (&).  As  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Civil  Courts  in  case  of  an 
offence  under  sec.  196,  see  Civ.  P.  C. 
sec.  643. 

*  Puts  forth  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used,  M.  &  M.  165. 

^  As,  for  instance,  of  adjustment  of 
decrees  (Civ.  Pr.  C.  sec.  258) ;  autho- 
rising a  judgment  debtor  to  mortgage 
land  ordered  to  be  sold  {ibid.  sec. 
305) ;  that  a  case  is  fit  for  appeal  to 
tile  Queen  in  Council  {ibid.  sec.  600) ; 
of  administration  (Act  II  of  1874, 
sees.  36,  37) ;  of  marriage  (Act  XV 
of  1872). 
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in  any  material  pointy  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  aM  known  to 
if  he  gave  false  evidence.  ^at^a/** 

f  ■-,,  .  1  point. 

I  199.  Whoever,  m  any  declaration  ^  made  or  subscribed  by  False 

him,  which  declaration  any  Court  of  Justice,  or  any  public  f  **J«roent 
servant  or  other  person,  is  bound  or  authorised  by  law  to  re-  tion  re- 
ceive as  evidence  of  any  fact  ^,  makes  any  statement  which  i&  ^dence.*" 
false,  and  which  he  either  knows  or  believes  to  be  false  or 

►  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  touching  any  point  material  ^  to 

the  object  for  which  the  declaration  is  made  or  used,  shall  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  gave  false  evidence  ^. 

200.  Whoever  corruptly  uses  or  attempts  to  use  as  true  Using  as 
y         any  such  declaration  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  in  any^^^^^^ 
[         material  point,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  ration 
'  gave  false  evidence*.  UfiSe!^ 

Explanation, — A  declaration  which  is  inadmissible  merely 
,  upon  the  ground  of  some  informality,  is  a  declaration  within 

the  meaning  of  sections  199  and  2CX). 

20L*  Whoever,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  Causing 
^         an  offence  ®  has  been  committed,  causes  any  evidence  of  the  aiw!f  of*^ 
\         commission  of  that  offence  to  disappear  with  the  intention  of  evidence  of 

.  offence 

screening  the  offender  from  legal  punishment '',  or  with  that  or  giving 
intention  gives  any  information  respecting  the  offence  which  ^al»?"^<Mf- 
he  knows  or  believes  to  be  &lse,  shall,  if  the  offence  which  he  touchingit 
knows  or  believes  to  have  been  committed  is  punishable  ^  with 

^  i.  e.  '  any  statement  of  fact  in  the  necessary  in  case  of  prosecution  for 

^            form  simply  of  a  declaration,  which  offences  under  sees.  190,  200,  see  Cr. 

...  for  the  purpose  of  proof  of  the  P.  C.  sec.  195,  cl.  (6).    As  to  the 

fact   declared  to,  has  by  itself  all  procedure  of  Civil  Courts  in  case  of 

the  legal  force  of  evidence  given  on  an  offence  under  sec.  a  00,  see  Civ. 

oath  or  solemn  a£5rmation;  in  short,  P.  C.  sec.  643. 

a     declaration    receivable    in    lieu  *  Sec.  40,  cl.  3. 

of  personal  testimony/  4  Mad.  H.  C.  ^  It  is  not  enough  that  the  dis- 

^            187.  appearance  of  evidence  was  likely  to 

^  See,  for  instance,  Civ.  P.  C.  seo  have    the    effect    of   screening    the 

f             tion  643,  and  Act  III  of  187a,  section  offender,  5  N.  W.  P.  186. 

^i.  "  The  meaning  is,  'Whenever  an 

'  This    provision    as    to     proving  offence  has  actuidly  been  committed, 

materiality  shows  that  section  199  any  person,  other  than  the  offender, 

has  no  reference  to  the  examination  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 

of  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  that  it  has  been  oonamitted,  and  in- 

4  Mad.  H.  C.  187,  188.  tending  to  screen  the  offender  from 

^  As  to    the   procedure   of   Civil  legal    punishment    (a)    causes    any 

Courts  in  case  of  offences  under  sec.  evidence  of  the  commission  to  dis- 

J99,  see  Civ.  P.  C.  sec.  643.  appear,  or  (h)  gives  any  information 

'  As  to  the  sanction  or  complaint  respecting  the  offence  which  he  knows 
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deaths  be  punished  with  impriBonment  of  either  description  fof 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  jears^  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation for  life  or  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  not  extending  to  ten  years,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  the  description  provided  for 
the  offence,  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one-fourth  part  of 
the  longest  term  of  the  imprisonment  provided  for  the  offence^ 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Illuttr(Ui4}n, 

A,  knowing  that  B  has  murdered  Z^  assists  B  to  hide  the  body' 
with  the  intention  of  screening  B  from  punishment.  A  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  seven  years,  and  also  to 
fine*. 

202.  Whoever,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that 
an  offence  ^  has  been  conmiitted,  intentionally  omits  to  give  any 
information  respecting  that  offence  which  is  he  legally  bound  to 
give,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both. 

Giving  203.  Whoever,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that 

mation  w-  ^^  offence*  has  been  committed,  gives  any  information  respect- 

gpecting      ing  that  offence  which  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  false  *,  shall 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 

both  «. 


OmlBsion 
to  give 
informa- 
tion  of 
offence. 


or  believes  to  be  false,  shall,  if  the 
offence  is  punishable,'  etc. ;  see  7 
Sath.  Cr.  5a :  2  All.  714  :  3  AU. 
279:  7  All.  749:  6  Cal.  789:  II 
Gal.  619  :  8  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  1 29. 
When  A  is  charged  with  giving  false 
information  respecting  the  mnrder  of 
Z  in  order  to  screen  the  murderer, 
the  prosecution  should  prove  (i)  that 
Z  was  murdered,  (2)  that  A  gave  in- 
formation respecting  the  offence,  (3) 
that  such  information  was  false  and 
known  by  him  to  be  false,  (4)  that 
he  then  knew  of  the  commission  of  the 
murder,  and   (5)  that  his  intention 


was  to  screen  the  murderer,  3  Mad. 
H.  G.  251. 

^  We  must  suppose  that  the  body, 
bears  marks  of  violence  or  containa 
poison. 

'  And  see  6  Suth.  Gr.  80,  col.  a, 
where  A  through  fear  abstained  from 
preventing  the  murder  of  Z,  and- 
afierwards  helped  the  morderen  to 
hide  Z*B  body. 

*  Sec.  40,  cl.  3. 

*  Sec.  40,  cl.  2. 

'  His  intention  is  immaterial*  I^ 
Suth.  Cr.  18,  col.  2. 

*  80  Suth.  Cr.  66. 
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204.  Whoever  secretes  or  destroys  any  document  *  which  he  Deetruc- 
may  be  lawfully  compelled  to  produce  as  evidence  *  in  a  Court  cu^ent  to 
of  Justice  ^,  or  in  any  proceeding  lawfully  held  before  a  public  prevent  its 
servant  *  as  such  *,  or  obhterates  or  renders  illegible  the  whole  Jg  evi- 

or  any  part  of  such  document  with  the  intention  of  preventing  ^^^^^ 
the  same  from  being  produced  or  used  as  evidence^  before  such 
Court  or  public  servant  as  aforesaid^  or  after  he  shall  have 
been  lawfully  summoned  or  required  to  produce  the  same  for 
that  purpose,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 
fine,  or  with  both. 

205.  Whoever   falsely  personates  another,   and  in   such  False  per- 
mit J  1  -m     ,     ,  ..  .  sonation 

assumed  character  makes  any  admission  or  statement,  or  con-  f^^  p^. 
f esses  judgment®,  or  causes  any  process  to  be  issued '',  orP<»eof 
becomes  bail  or  security,  or  does  any  other  act  in  any  suit  or  fn  suit. 
criminal  prosecution  ®,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both  •. 

206.  Whoever  fraudulently^^  removes,  conceals,  transfers ^^  Frandu- 
pr  delivers  to  any  person  any  property  or  any  interest  therein,  ^oviSTof 
intending  thereby  to  prevent  that  property  or  interest  therein  property  to 
from  being  taken  as  a  forfeiture,  or  in  satisfaction  of  a  fine,  ^  geiso: 


seizure. 


*  Sec.  ao. 

*  whether  material  or  not. 

*  Sec.  ai. 

*  Sec.  29. 

"  3  Mad.  361,  where  a  party  to  a 
Bait  snatched  up  a  document  which 
had  been  produced  in  evidence  before 
an  arbitrator  and  ran  away  with  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  witness  referring  to 
it.  >  Whether  the  proceeding  is  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  nature,  this  section  applies. 

*  The  words  '  or  confesses  judg- 
ment* are  obsolete,  as  warrants  of 
attorney  and  cognovits  executed  and 
given  after  14th  July,  1865,  are  void, 
Act  XXIV  of  1865,  sec.  5. 

^  As,  for  example,  where  A  per- 
sonates JS  a  creditor  of  C,  and  causes 
a  summons  in  j9*s  name  to  issue 
i^ainst  C  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debt  due  to  B, 

^  The  words  'in  any  suit  or  cri- 
xiunal  proceeding  *  apply  not  only  to 
'  does  any  other  act,  but  also  to  the 


words  'makes  any  admission  .... 
security.* 

•  8  Suth.  Cr.  80,  col.  a.  The  gist  of 
the  offence  under  this  section  is  the 
feigning  to  be  another  known  person. 
It  is  therefore  not  enough  to  prove 
the  assumption  of  a  fictitious  name : 
it  must  also  appear  that  the  assumed 
name  was  used  as  a  means  of  falsely 
representing  some  other  individufd* 
4  Mad.  H.  C.  18,  dissenting  from 
Beg,  V.  Bhitto  KahoTy  i  Ini  Jur. 
123.  Fraudulent  gain  or  benefit  to 
tiie  offender  is  not  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  this  offence,  and  a  conviction 
may  be  upheld  even  when  the  per- 
sonation is  with  the  consent  of  the 
person  personated,   i   Mad.  H.    G. 

450. 

"  Sec.  25.    Sec.  ao6  applies  though 

the  person  removing  etc.    the    pro-^ 
perty  is  not  its  owner. 

"  See  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act, 
infra,  sec.  53. 
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under  a  sentence  which  has  been  pronounced  or  which  lie 
knows  to  be  likely  to  be  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  Just^ice  ^ 
or  other  competent  authority,  or  from  being  taken  in  es:e- 
cution  of  a  decree  or  order  which  has  been  made  or  ^mrhicli 
he  knows  to  be  likely  to  be  made  by  a  Court  of  Justice  * 
civil  suit  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
Bcription  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  -with 
fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

Fraudu-         207.  Whoever  fraudulently  accepts,  receives,  or  claims  any 
ttrt^  property  or  any  interest  thereL,  kniwi^  that  L  has  no  right 
to  prevent  or  rightful  claim  to  such  property  or  interest,  or  practises  any 
ite  Beizure.  ^^ception  touching  any  right  to  any  property  or  any  interest 
therein,  intending  thereby  to  prevent  that  property  or  interest 
therein  from  being  taken  as  a  forfeiture  or  in  satisfaction  of  a 
fine,  under  a  sentence  which  has  been  pronounced  or  which  he 
knows  to  be  likely  to  be  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  Justice  or 
other  competent  authority,  or  from  being  taken  in  execution 
of  a  decree  or  order  which  has  been  made  or  which  he  know^a 
to  be  likely  to  be  made  by  a  Court  of  Justice  in  a  civil  'suit, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

Fraudu-         208.  Whoever  fraudulently  causes  or  suffers  a  decree  or  order 

decree  for  not  due,  or  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due  to  such  person,  or  for 
J^  any  property  or  interest  in  property  to  which  such  person  is 

not  entitled,  or  fraudulently  causes  or  suffers  a  decree  or  order 
to  be  executed  against  him  after  it  has  been  satisfied,  or  for 
anything  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  satisfied,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  '. 

lUtistreUion, 

A  institutes  a  suit  against  Z.  £,  knowing  that  A  is  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  against  him,  fraudulently  suffers  a  judgment  to  pass 
against  him  for  a  larger  amount  at  the  suit  of  B,  who  has  no  just 
claim  against  him,  in  order  that  B,  either  on  his  own  account  or  for 
the  benefit  of  ^,  may  share  in  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  Z*b  pro- 
perty which  may  be  made  under  ^*s  decree.  Z  has  committed  an 
offence  under  this  section. 

^  Sec.  ao.  Short  Notes,  iv.  (S.  C.  lo  SnUi.  Gr. 

*  This   mclndes  a   suit    for   rent      467). 
broaght  before  a  Collector,  3   Ben.  '  See  Civ.  P.  C.  sec.  643. 
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209.   Whoever  fraudulently  or  dishonestly,  or  with  intent  to  Dishonert- 
Mjiipe  or  annoy  *  any  person,  makes  in  a  Court  of  Justice  any  ftj^|^*^[^ 
ckinL*  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  with  im-  in  Court. 
jnsomnent  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  two  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  iSne. 

810*   Whoever    fraudulently  obtains  a    decree    or    order Frandu. 
against  any   person  for  a  sum  not  due,  or  for  a  larger  sum  1^*?^  ^^ 
tkan  18  due,   or  for  any  property  or  interest  in  property  to  decree  for 
vldeh  he  is   not  entitled,  or  fraudulently  causes  a  decree  or  '°™  ^^* 
«ider  to  be  executed  against  any  person  after  it  has  been  satis- 
fied, or  for  anything  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  satisfied. 
Iff  fraudulently  suffers  or  permits  any  such  act  to  be  done  in 
his  name,   shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
dkscTiption  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 
fine,  or  -with  both  ^. 


due. 


"Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  injury*  to  any  person,  Proee- 
institutes  or  causes  to  be  instituted  any  criminal  proceeding  *  f^^  ^' 

against  that  person,  charge 

or  falsely  charges  any  person  with  having  committed  an^tentto 

offence  •,  knowing  ^  that  there  is  no  just  or  lawful  ground  for  "^j^"^ 

voeh  proceeding  or  charge  against  that  person  ^, 


24.  Hf  44- 

*  e.^.   files    a   plaint,    or   datnu 

property  attached    before  jadgment 
or  taken  in  ezecation  of  a  decree. 

*  Sect.  ao6-3io  might  well  be  oon- 
•olidAted.  Ab  to  the  procedure  in  Civil 
Courts  in  case  of  offenoes  under  leos. 
ao5-3io^  see  Git.  F.  C.  sec.  643. 

*  Sec  44. 

*  The  fialse  charge  must  have  been 
made  to  a  Court  or  officer  having 
jurisdiction  to  inTCsUgate  and  send 
op  tar  trial,  6  Cal.  6ao.  It  maj  be 
■lade  to  a  police  officer,  i  Mad.  H. 
C.  30 :  5  Snth.  Cr.  3a  :  5  Cal.  a8a. 

*  See  sec.  40,  d.  a.  A  false  charge 
of  refusing  to  snre  a  stamped  receipt 
Cnr  money  pud  was  held  in  1863  not 
to  be  punishable  under  sec.  an  (i 
Bcm«  H.  C.  9a).  But  now  see  the 
Stamp  Act,  I  of  1879,  sec.  64. 

^  when  the  clutfge  was  made,  3 
BflB.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  16.  Hie  aver- 
msnt  that  the  accused  knew  that  there 
wera  no  Just  or  lawful  grounds  for 


the  chaige  instituted  is  most  material, 
3  N.  W.  P.  337.  It  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  a  person  to  whom  a  wrong 
has  been  done,  or  who  conceives 
that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  him, 
makes  a  charge  upon  evidence  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
mind,  6  Suth.  Cr.  15. 

'  Under  this  section  'instituting 
a  criminal  proceeding '  may  be  treated 
as  an  offence  in  itself,  apart  from 
'fslsely  charging*  a  person  with 
having  committed  an  offence,  8  Suth. 
Cr.  87,  per  Macpherson  J.  The  sec- 
tion includes  two  distinct  offences, 
viz.,  preferring  a  &lse  charge,  which 
may  have  no  result,  and  actually  in- 
stituting criminal  proceedings.  If 
no  such  proceedings  are  instituted, 
only  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
with  or  without  fine,  can  be  inflicted, 
however  serious  the  offence  may  be 
which  has  been  falsely  charged,  5 
All.  ai5,  a  16,  per  Mahmud  J. 
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shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descripldo 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^  or  with  fixie,  o 
with  both  * ; 

and  if  such  criminal  proceeding  be  instituted  on  a  fain 
charge  of  an  offence  punishable  with  death^  transportation,  f oi 
life^  or  imprisonment  for  seven  years  or  upwards  ^^  sh&Il  be 
punishable  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine  ^. 


Harbour- 
inff  of- 
fender. 


212.  Whenever  an  offence  ^  has  been  committed^  whoever 
harbours  or  conceals  a  person  whom  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  to  be  the  offender,  with  the  intention  of  screening  him 
from  legal  punishment  ^,  shall,  if  the  offence  is  punishable  vrith 
death,  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  five  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  ; 

and  if  the  offence  is  pimishable  with  transportation  for 
life,  or  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  ten  years^ 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 


^  The  offence  oonsists  not  in  the 
profleoution  of  a  false  oomplaint>  but 
in  the  making  it,  i  All.  497,  527, 
following  I  Mad.  H.  C.  30,  and  see 
4  N.  W.  P.  6. 

'  See  above,  p.  25. 

*  I  Bom.  H.  G.  34  (imprisonment 
with  or  withoat  fine,  but  not  fine 
alone) :  7  Bom.  184.  The  fact  that 
an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted has  been  compounded,  is  no 
conclasive  answer  to  a  charge  made 
against  the  prosecutor  under  this 
section,  11  Cal.  79.  The  actual  in- 
stitution of  criminal  proceedings  on  a 
false  charge  is  essential  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Uie  latter  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, 5  All.  216,  and  if  the  offence  of 
the  accused  stops  at  making  a  fiJse 
charge,  his  case  &lls  under  the  first 
part  of  the  section  irrespectiye  of  the 
fact  that  the  chaige  relates  to  'an 
offence  punishable  with  death,  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  imprisonment 
for  seven  years  or  upwards,*  ibid. 
Before  a  person  can  be  tried  under 
lihis  section,  he  should  be  given  an 
opportunity,  not  before  the  police, 
but  before  the  magistrate,  of  proving 


the  truth  of  hts  complaint,  6  Cal. 
496,  584;  but  see  Hid,  582.    And 
no  Court  can  take  cognizance  of  an 
offence  under  sees.   205-211,  when 
committed  in  or  in  relation  to  any 
proceeding  in  any  Court,  except  wiw 
the  previous  sanction,  or  on  the  com- 
plaint of  such  Court  or  some  Court 
to  which  it  is  subordinate,  Cr.  P.  C. 
sec.  195. 

As  to  the  procedure  before  firaming 
a  charge  under  sec.  211,  see  8  Ben, 
Appx.  II. 

As  to  false  charges  of  having  com- 
mitted  an  unnatural  offence,  see  the 
Whipping  Act,  sec.  4. 

A  person  cannot  be  convicted  of 
abetting  a  false  chaige,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  having  given  evidence  in 
support  of  it,  9  Ben.  Appx.  16. 

*  Sec.  40,  d.  3. 

'This  intention  may  be  inferred 
when  the  prosecution  has  proved  (i) 
the  conmusdon  of  an  offence,  (3^  tiie 
harbouring  or  concealment  of  the 
offender,  (3)  knowledge  or  cause  for 
believing  that  the  person  harboored 
or  concealed  is  the  offender. 
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fcr  %  tena  ^vliich  may  esi^end  to  tkree  years^  and  shall  also  be 
laUe  to  fine; 

and  if  the  offence  is  pimishable  with  imprisonment  which 
3ay  eilend  to  one  year  and  not  to  ten  years,  shall  be 
pmidied  ^th  imprisonment  of  the  description  provided  for 
:fe  offeiice  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one-fourth  part 
d  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  provided  for  the  offence, 
<s  with  fine^  or  ^th  both. 

ExoepiioH. — ^This  provision  shall  not  extend  to  any  case  in 
vhkh  the  harbour  or  concealment  is  by  the  husband  or  wife  of  . 

the  offoider  ^« 

Hlvatration, 

A,  kno^wing  that  B  has  committed  dacoity,  knowingly  conceals 
E  in  order  to  screen  him  from  legal  punishment.  Here,  as  B  is 
Ibfafe  to  transportation  for  life,  A  is  liable  to  imprisonment  of 
cither  description  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  is  also 
fiable  to  fine. 


Whoever  accepts,  or  attempts  to  obtain,  or  agrees  to  Taking 
aeeept  any  gratification  ^  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  or  ^^^^ 
SDT  restitution  of  property  to  himself  or  any  other  person,  in  offender. 
eonsideration  of  his  concealing  an  offence  ^  or  of  his  screening 
any  person  from  legal  pumshment  for  any  offence^,  or  of  his 
not  proceeding  against  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
bim  to  legal  punishment,  shall,  if  the  offence  is  punishable 
with  death  ^,  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  fine; 

and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  transportation  for  life, 
or  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  ^,  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  three  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine; 

and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  not 
extending  to  ten  years*,  shaU  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  the  description  provided  for  the  offence  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  one-f  oxurth  part  of  the  longest  term  of 

*  Cues    where    a    parent,    chfld,  '  See  sec.  161. 

matter,  aervant,  or  broUier  harbonn  '  Seo  40,  d.  a. 

\6m  dFending  dhild,  parent,  servant,  *  Supra,  p.  25. 

Blaster,  or  brother,   therefore  oome  *  Supra,  p.  25. 

vader  thk  aectioii.  *  Supra,  p.  25. 
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imprisonment  provided  for  the  offence^  or  witli  fine^  or  with 
both. 

Offering  214.  Whoever  ^ves  or  causes,  or  offers  or  agrees  to  give  or 
StOTi^^<mof  ^^^^^>  ^^y  gratification  ^  to  any  person,  or  to  restore  or  cause 
property  in  the  restoration  of  any  property  to  any  person,  in  consideration 
Sra  of '*'  ^^  ^^^  person's  concealing  an  offence,  or  of  his  screening  any 
screening    person  from  legal  punishment  for  any  offence,  or  of  his  not 

offender.  •,.  ..  ^j.i_  •i'»i« 

proceedmg  agamst  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
to  legal  pimishment,  shall,  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with 
'  death  *,  be  pimished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine; 

and  i£  the  offence  is  punishable  with  transportation  for  lif e^ 
or  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  ',  shall 
b6  pimished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  three  years^  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine; 

and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  not  ex* 
tending  to  ten  years  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
the  description  provided  for  the  offence  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment 
provided  for  the  offence,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Exception, — The  provisions  of  sections  213  and  214  do  not 
extend  to  any  case  in  which  the  offence  may  lawfully  be  com* 
pounded  *. 

Taking  gift      215.  Whoever  takes  or  agrees  or  consents  to  take  any 

to  help  to   gratification  imder  pretence  or  on  accoimt  of  helping  any  person 

stolen  pro-  to  recover  any  moveable  property  of  which  he  shall  have  been 

P^'*  7>    c.   ^gpj^yg^j  \^y  an  offence  punishable  under  this  Code,  shall^ 

unless  he  uses  all  means  in  his  power  to  cause  the  offender  to 

be  apprehended  and  convicted  of  the  offence,  be  punished  with 

imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

^  See  sec.  161.  sons  who,  being  nsuallj  in  league  with 

'  Supra,  p.  25.  thieves  orweU  aware  of  their  proceed- 

'  Supra,  p.  25.  ings,  obtain  money  etc.  for  the  re- 

^  Supra,  p.  25.  coverj  of  stolen   property,  without 

^  See  the  Cr.  Pr.  C.  sec.  345.  making  any  effort  to  bring  the  offend- 

*  This  section  is  primarily  aimed  at  ers  to  justice,  M.  &  M.  1 78.  It  would 

professional  trackers  and  other  per-  however  apply  to  cases  of  persona 
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216.  Whenever  any  person  convicted  of  or  charged  with  an  Harboiip- 
ofEence^,  being  in  lawful  custody  for  that  offence^  escapes  *^®^^ 
from  such  custody,  or  whenever  a  public  servant,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  lawful  powers  of  such  public  servant,  orders  a  certain 
person  to  be  apprehended  for  an  offence,  whoever,  knowing  of 
such  escape  or  order  for  apprehension,  harbours  or  conceals 
that  person  with  the  intention  of  preventing  him  from  being 
apprehended,  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say, 

if  the  offence  for  which  the  person  was  in  custody  or  is 
ordered  to  be  apprehended  is  punishable  with  death,  he  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine; 

if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  transportation  for  life, 
or  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  he  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  three  years,  with  or  without  fine ; 

and  if  the  offence  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  which 
may  extend  to  one  year  and  not  to  ten  years,  he  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  the  description  provided  for 
I  the  offence  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one-fourth  part 

of  the  longest  term  of  the  imprisonment  provided  for  such 
offence,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

'  Offence '  in  this  section  includes  also  any  act  or  omission  Act  X  of 
^  of  which  a  person  is  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  out  of  British  ^^^^'  "^ 

'  India  which,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  it  in  British  India, 

*  wotdd  have  been  punishable  as  an  offence,  and  for  which  he 

is,  under  any  law  relating  to  extradition,  or  under  the  Fugitive 
Offenders  Act,  1881  *,  or  otherwise,  liable  to  be  apprehended  or 
detained  in  custody  in  British  India ;  and  every  such  act  or 
^  omission  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to 
be  punishable  as  H  the  accused  person  had  been  guilty  of  it  in 
'  British  India. 

t            taking  rewards  offered  in  advertise-  by  Act  X  of  1886,  sec.  33,  may  apply 

ments  for  the  return  of  stolen  pro-  where    the    person    harboured    was 

perty.      And    such    adyertisements  charged  with  an  offence  committed 

might  amount  to  abetments  of  the  out  of  British  India  by  a  foreigner 

offence  punishable  under  sec.  215.  and  against  the  foreign  law. 

^  Sec.  40,  d.  3.  Sec.  2 16  as  amended  '  44  &  45  Vie.  c.  69. 
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Exception. — This  provision  does  not  ertend  to  the  case  in 
wliich  the  harbour  or  conceahnent  is  by  the  husband  or  wife  of 
the  person  to  be  apprehended. 

Public  Ber-      217.  Whoever^  being  a  public  senrant^  knowingly  disobeys 

yant  dis- 
obeying 
law  with 
intent  to 
■ave  per* 
■on  from 
puniflh- 
ment  or 
property 
from  for- 
feiture. 


Pablic  Ber- 
yant  fram- 
ing in- 
oorrect 
record 
with  like 
intent. 


any  direction  of  the  law  ^  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  to 
conduct  himself  as  such  public  servant^  intending  thereby  to 
save  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  save 
any  person  from  legal  punishment  or  subject  him  to  a  less 
punishment  than  that  to  which  he  is  liable^  or  with  intent  to 
save  or  knowing  that  he  is  likely  thereby  to  save  any  property 
from  forfeiture  or  any  charge  to  which  it  is  liable  by  law^ 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^  or  with  fine^  or  with 
both  2. 

218.  Whoever^  being  a  public  servant^  and  beings  as  such 
public  servant^  charged  with  the  preparation  of  any  record  or 
other  writings  frames  that  record  or  writing  in  a  manner 
which  he  knows  to  be  incorrect,  with  intent^  to  cause  or 
knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  cause  loss  or 
injury  to  the  public  or  to  any  person,  or  with  intent  thereby  to 
save  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  save 
any  person  from  legal  punishment,  or  with  intent  to  save  or 
knowing  that  he  is  likely  thereby  to  save  any  property  from 
forfeiture  or  other  charge  to  which  it  is  liable  by  law,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both*. 


^  That  is,  8ome  podtiye  direction 
snoh  as  is  contained  in  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  sees.  44,  45.  The 
words  do  not  extend  to  the  more 
general  obligation  by  which  every 
subject  is  bound  not  to  ptifie  a  crimi- 
nal charge,  i  Mad.  266. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  a  conviction 
under  this  section  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  accused  has  'knowingly 
disobeyed/  etc.,  and  that  he  should 
have  done  this  'intending,*  etc.  It  is 
not  necessary  also  to  show  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  person  intended  to 
be  saved  had  committed  an  offence 
or  was  justly  Uable  to  legal  punish- 


ment, 3  Cal.  41a  :  Suth.  1864,  Cr.  5, 
col.  2. 

'  That  the  intention  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  an  offence  under  seo. 
218,  see  8  Suth.  Cr.  27,  68. 

*  Z,  tk  public  servant,  ohaiged  as 
such  with  the  preparation  of  a  certaiB 
statement  of  aocoimts,  prepares  it 
fr>om  abstracts  made  and  read  to  him 
by  A,  another  public  servant.  A, 
with  intent  etc.,  makes  and  reads  to 
Z  false  abstracts,  whereby  the  state- 
ment is  incorrectly  frtoned.  A  is  not 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  sec.  218; 
but  he  is  guilty  of  abetting  that 
offence,  7  N.  W.  P.  134. 
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219.  Whoever^  being  a  public  servant^  corruptly  or  ma- Public  ler- 
liciously  makes  or  pronounces  in  any  stage  of  a  judicial  pro-  ZJaldja 
ceeding  ^,  any  report,  order,  verdict  or  decision  wbich  he  knows  ^  proceeding 
to  be  contrary  to  law,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  ^^^^ 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  ^^Jl^ 

or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

220.  Whoever,  being  in  any  office  which  gives  him  legal  Illegal 
authority  to  commit  persons  for  trial  or  to  confinement,  or  to  JJ|^|J^ 
keep  persons  in  confinement,  corruptly  or  maliciously  ^  commits  oonfine- 
any  person  for  trial  or  to  confinement,  or  keeps  any  person  in 
confinement,  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  knowing  ^  that  in 

80  doing  he  is  acting  contrary  to  law,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  seven  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

22L  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  legally  boimd  as  Intention- 
such  public  servant  *  to  apprehend  or  to  keep  in  confinement  ^f  p^blio^^ 
any  person  charged  with  or  liable  to  be  apprehended  for  an  servant  to 
offence*,  intentionally  omits  to   apprehend  such  person,  or 
intentionally  suffers  such  person  to   escape,  or  intentionally 
aids  such  person  in  escaping  or  attempting  to  escape  from 
such  confinement,  shall  be  punished  as  follows,  that  is  to 
say: — 

With  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  seven  years,  with  or  without  fine,  if  the  person 
in  confinement  or  who  ought  to  have  been  apprehended  was 
charged  with  or  liable  to  be  apprehended  for  an  offence 
punishable  with  death;   or 

With  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  three  years,  with  or  without  fine,  if  the  person 
in  confinement  or  who  ought  to  have  been  apprehended  was 
charged  with  or  liable  to  be  apprehended  for  an  offence 

^  See  Bee.  195.  the  cireiunstaDces  of  each  case;   9 

'  Tbiii  section  xnuBt  be  read  with  Bom.  H.  C.  554. 

sec.  77  :  it  contemplfttes  some  wilful  '  See  p.  1 1,  supra, 

excess  of  authority,  in  other  worda^  *  Actual  knowledge  must,  *ppi^ 

a   guilty  knowledge    superadded  to  rently,   be  proved.    It   will  not  be 

ftn  illegal  act.    Knowledge  that  the  enough  to  show  that  the  accused  had 

commitment  is  contrary  to  law  is  a  *  reason  to  believe '  (sec.  26). 

question  of  fact,  and  its  existence  or  '3  All.  60. 

non-existence  must  be  inferred  from  *  Sec.  40,  cl.  2. 
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punisbable  with  transportation  for  life  or  imprisonment  for 
a  term  wliich  may  extend  to  ten  years ;  or 

With  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  two  years^  with  or  without  iSne^  if  the  personin 
confinement  or  who  ought  to  have  been  apprehended  was 
charged  with  or  liable  to  be  apprehended  for  an  offence  punish- 
able with  imprisonment  for  a  term  less  than  ten  years. 

Intention-       222.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant,  legally  bound  as 
*f  **°?^^'*  such  public  servant  to  apprehend  or  to  keep  in  confinement  any 
■ervant  to  person  under  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice  for  any  offence  ^  or 
^So^un-  lawfully  committed  to  custody,  intentionally  omits  to  appre- 
dersen-      hend  such  person,   or  intentionally  suffers  such  person  to 
escape,  or  intentionally  aids  such  person  in  escaping  or  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  such  confinement,  shall  be  punished  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say: — 

With  transportation  for  life  or  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years,  with 
or  without  fine,  if  the  person  in  confinement  or  who  ought  to 
have  been  apprehended  is  under  sentence  of  death;  or 

With  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  seven  years,  with  or  without  fine,  if  the  person 
in  confinement  or  who  ought  to  have  been  apprehended  is  sub- 
ject, by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  or  by  virtue  of  a 
commutation  of  such  sentence,  to  transportation  for  life  or 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  ten  years  or  upwards ;  or 

With  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both,  if  the 
person  in  confinement,  or  who  ought  to  have  been  appre- 
hended is  subject,  by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  extending  to  ten  years,  or  if  the 
person  was  lawfully  committed  to  custody. 

Eicape  223.  Whoever,  being  a  public  servant*^  legally  bound  as 

WBu^»d  ®^^^  public  servant  to  keep  in  confinement  any  person  charged 
by  public  with  or  convicted  of  any  offence  ^  or  lawfully  committed  to 
servan  .      ^^igtody^  negligently  suffers  such  person  to  escape  from  confine- 

^  Sec.  40,  d.  2. 

*  e.  g.  a  conyict-warder;  7  Suth.  Cr.  99,  col.  i. 
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nient^  sliall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

224.  Whoever  intentionally  offers  any  resistance  or  illegal  Beastance 
obstmction  to  the   lawful  apprehension  of  himself  for  any  ^p^iien- 
offence  ^  with  which  he  is  charged  or  of  which  he  has  been  "ion. 
convicted,  or  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  any  custody  ^ 

in  which  he  is  lawfully  detained  for  any  such  offence  ^,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

Hscplanation. — The  punishment  in  this  section  is  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  for  which  the  person  to  be  apprehended  or 
detained  in  custody  was  liable  for  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged,  or  of  which  he  was  convicted  **. 

225.  Whoever  intentionally  offers  any  resistance  or  illegal  Besistance 
obstruction  to  the  lawful  apprehension  of  any  other  person  for  ^^pppehen- 
an  offence  ^,  or  rescues  or  attempts  to  rescue  any  other  person  won  of 
from  any  custody  in  which  that  person  is  lawfully  detained  for  person, 
ah  offence,  shall   be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 

fine,  or  with  both; 

Or,  if  the  person  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  person  rescued 
or  attempted  to  be  rescued,  is  charged  with  or  liable  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  an  offence  ^  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine ; 

Or,  if  the  person  to  be  apprehended  or  rescued,  or  attempted 
to  be  rescued,  is  charged  with  or  liable  to  be  apprehended  for 
an  offence  punishable  with  death,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ; 

Or,  if  the  person  to  be  apprehended  or  rescued,  or  attempted 
to  be  rescued,  is  liable,  under  the  sentence  of  a  Court  of 

^  Sec.  40,  cl.  a.  to  give  security  is  not  in  such  custody 

'  i.  e.  custody  under  criminal  pro-  as  is  intended  by  this  section,  3  Mad. 

cess,  6  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  27.  H.  C.  Bulings,  rdii. 
'  5Mad.22:  3Mad.H.C.Ruling8,zi.  *  See  sec.  99. 

A  person  in  custody  from  his  inability  *  8  Suth.  Cr.  85-86. 
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Omiflsion 
to  appre- 
hend, or 
■nfferanoe 
of  escape, 
on  part  of 
public  ser- 
Tant in 
caseB  not 
otherwise 
provided 
for. 


Betistance 
or  obetmc- 
tion  to  law- 
ful appre- 
hension, 
or  escape 
or  rescue, 
in  cases  not 
otherwise 
provided 
for. 


Jufitice^  or  by  virtue  of  a  commutation  of  sucli  a  sentence^  to 
transportation  for  lif e^  or  to  transportation^  penal  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine; 

Or,  if  the  person  to  be  apprehended  or  rescued,  or  attempted 
to  be  rescued,  is  under  sentence  of  death,  shall  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  life  or  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  ^. 

225  A.  Whoever  being  a  public  servant  l^^y  boimd  as 
such  public  servant  to  apprehend,  or  to  keep  in  confinement, 
any  person  in  any  case  not  provided  for  in  section  221,  section 
222,  or  section  223,  or  in  any  other  law  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  omits  to  apprehend  that  person,  or  suffers  him  to  escape 
from  confinement,  shall  be  punished — 

(a)  if  he  does  so  intentionally,  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  .term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both ;  and 

(b)  if  he  does  so  negligently,  with  simple  imprisonment  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both«. 

225  B.  Whoever,  in  any  case  not  provided  for  in  section 
224  or  section  225,  or  in  any  other  law  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  intentionally  offers  any  resistance  or  illegal  obstruction 
to  the  lawful  apprehension  of  himself  or  of  any  other  person, 
or  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  any  custody  in  which  he 
is  lawfully  detained,  or  rescues  or  attempts  to  rescue  any 
other  person  from  any  custody  in  which  that  person  is  lawfully 
detained,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both  ^, 


^  The  rescue  of  a  prisoner  arrested 
by  a  police-officer  as  a  member  of  an 
unlawful  assembly  is  an  ofienoe  under 
this  section,  13  Suth.  Cr.  75. 

*  Act  X  of  1886,  sec.  24.  See  12 
Cal.  190. 

■  Act  X  of  1886,  sec.  24.    One  who 


escapes  from  custody  in  which  he  is 
detained  for  failing  to  furnish  security 
for  good  behaviour  is  punishable 
under  this  section;  so  is  one  who, 
when  being  taken  before  a  magistrate 
in  order  to  furnish  security,  escapes 
from  custody,  8  Cal.  331. 
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226.  Whoever,  having  been  lawfully  transported,  returns  Unlawful 
from  such  transportation,  the  term  of  such  transportation  not  frj^^toana- 
having  expired,  and  his  punishment  not  having  been  remitted,  portation. 
shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  and  shall  also  be 

liable  to  fine,  and  to  be  imprisoned  with  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  before  he  is  so  transported  ^. 

227.  Whoever,  having  accepted  any  conditional  remission  Breach 
of  punishment  ^,  knowingly  violates  any  condition  on  which  dition'of 
such  remission  was  granted,  shall  be  punished  with  the  punish-  remission 
ment  to  which  he  was  originally  sentenced  if  he  has  already  mmt, 
suJSered  no  part  of  that  punishment,  and  if  he  has  suffered  any 

part  of  that  punishment,  then  with  so  much  of  that  punish- 
ment as  he  has  not  already  suffered. 

228.  Whoever  intentionally  offers  any  insult  or  causes  any  Insnlt 
interruption  to  any  public  servant,  while  such  public  servant  gervanUn 
is  sitting  in  any  stage  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  shall  be  judicial 
punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  mayP"~"^- 
extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  '. 

229.  Whoever,  by  personation  or  otherwise,  shall  inten-  Penonat- 
tionally  cause  or  knowingly  suffer  himself  to  be  returned,  ^j^^^. 
empanelled,  or  sworn  as  a  juryman  or  assessor  in  any  case  in 

which  he  knows  that  he  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  be  so  re- 
turned, empanelled,  or  sworn*,  or  knowing  himself  to  have  been 
so  returned,  empanelled,  or  sworn  contrary  to  law,  shall  volun- 
tarily  serve  on  such  jury  or  as  such  assessor,  shaU  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
ext^a^d  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


^  To  constitute  this  offence,  the 
convict  must  have  been  actually  sent 
to  a  penal  settlement  and  have  re- 
turned before  his  term  of  transporta- 
tion had  expired  or  been  remitted,  4 
Mad.  H.  C.  152. 

^  See  Act  Y  of  1871,  sees.  21,  23. 

'  Prevarication  by  a  witness  may, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  (4 
Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  7),  amount  to  a 
contempt  of  Court,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  iliiis  section,  10  Bom.  H.  C.  69. 

A  bids  for  an  estate  at  an  execution- 
sale,  knowing  that  he  cannot  deposit 
the  earnest-money.  A  has  committed 
an  offence  under  this  section,  Suth. 


1864,  Misc.  B.  3. 

But  leaving  the  Court  when  ordered 
to  remain,  and  maJdng  signs  from  out- 
side to  a  prisoner  on  his  trial,  have 
been  ruled  by  the  Madr^  High  Court 
not  to  be  offences  under  this  section, 
Mayne,  P.  C.  202. 

As  to  the  procedure  when  an  offence 
under  sec.  228  is  committed  in  the 
view  or  presence  of  a  Court  or  Regis- 
tration-officer, see  Cr.  P.  Code,  sees. 
479,  483,  484.  As  to  the  sanction  or 
complaint  necessary  when  it  is  com- 
mitted in,  or  in  relation  to,  any  pro- 
ceeding in  any  Court,  see.i^i^.  sec.  195. 

*  See  Cr.  P.  Code,  sec.  278. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF    OFFENCES    BBLATINa    TO  COIH   ASV   OOTERNICBNT 
STAMPS  1. 

S30.  Coin  is  metal  osed  for  the  time  being  as  money',  and 
stamped  and  isBued  by  the  authority  of  Eome  State  or  Sovereign 
Power  in  order  to  be  bo  nsed. 

Coin  stamped  and  issued  by  the  aathority  of  the  Clneen,  or 
by  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  Presidency,  or  of  any  Government  in  the  Clueen's 
dominionsj  is  the  Queen's  coin. 

ISnttratiotu. 

(a)  Covries  are  not  coin. 

{b)  Lumps  of  unstamped  copper,  though  used  u  money,  are  not 
coin. 

(e)  Uedals  are  not  coin,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  intended  to 
be  osed  as  money. 

{d)  The  coin  denominatod  as  the  Company's  mpee  is  the  Queen's 

231.  Whoever  counterfeits^  or  knowingly  performs  any 
part  of  the  process  of  counterfeiting  coin,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonmetit  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  Beven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Explanation. — A  person  commits  this  offence,  who,  intending 
to|iMctise  deception,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  deception 

'  Ab  to  the  trial  of  penmii  pre-  of  tlia  Emperor  Aklibu's  time  ma 

viouilj  convicted  mider  this  olupter,  acaardingly  held  not  to  be  ui  offenca 

■ee  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  34S.  under  lecs.  130  and  ajl ;  see  1 1  Bom. 

'  Money  is  a  general  itutdard  of  H.  C.  173.     But  Kuldar  uid  Jaj^or 

v&lne  imd  medinm  of  eiclikiige.     The  gold  mohnn,  which  thoosh  they  do 

teet  of  whether  t,  partimilar  piece  of  not  pus  at  an  abaolntel;  £ied  valae, 

metal  it  money  or  not  (Bnppoeing  it  yet  luTe  ft  cmreiit  value,  nut  asoer- 

genuine)  ia  the  poeribility  of  taking  it  tainable  merely  by  weigMng  them  at 

into  the  market  and  obtaining  goods  lumps  of  gold,  but  attaching  to  them 

of  ftny  kind  in  eicluutge  for  it.     For  H  coin,  come  within  tills  definition, 

this,  its  value  must  be  aacertaiood  5  N.  W.  P.  187. 

and  notorious  ;  tliat  it  is  known  to  '  Sec   iS.    It   is   aniieoessarj  to 

persons  of  special  skill  or  information  prove    utteri&g,   or   an  attempt   to 

!       1  ...jc.,....^  To  oounterfait  a  coin  ntier. 


k 
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will  thereby  be  practised^  causes  a  genuine  coin  to  appear  like 


^  a  different  coin  ^. 

232.  Whoever  counterfeits'  or  knowingly  performs  any  part  Counter- 
of  the  process  of  counterfeiting  the  Queen's  coin,  shall  beg^^^, 
punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  «>"^ 

L  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years, 

^         and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

j 

233«  Whoever  makes  or  mends,  or  performs  any  part  of  the  Making  or 

process  of  making  or  mending,  or  buys,  sells,  or  disposes  of  gtrument 

any  die  or  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used,  or  know-  ^^^' 

I  ing  or  having  reason  to  believe  ^  that  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  ooin. 

I  for  the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  coin,  shall  be  punished  with 

I  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 

I  extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 


j  234.  Whoever  makes  or  mends,  or  performs  any  part  of  Maldng  or 

the  process  of  making  or  mending,  or  buys,  sells,  or  disposes  Jtm^nt 
of  any  die  or  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used,  or  ^''*'5?^^" 
^  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  '  that  it  is  intended  to  be  Queen*« 

^  used,  for  the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  the  Queen's  coin,  shall  ^"^ 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine. 

L  235.  Whoever  is  in  possession  *  of  any  instrument  or  mate-  Po8i6«dng 

rial  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same  for  coimterf citing  coin,  ^^^^1^  ^ 
or  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  ^  that  the  same  is  in-  material 
tended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  punished  with  pose  of 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which   ^^^^^7^^^^' 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if  coin. 

n  the  coin  to  be  counterfeited  is  the  Queen's  coin,  shall  be 

punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 

fine. 

\ 

^  A  mere  medal  is  not  counterfeit  *  See  note  3,  p.  184. 

coin  though  fraudulently  represented  '  Sec.  26. 

to  an  ignorant  person  as  being  money,  *  But  see  sees.  76,  79. 

Mad. H.C. ruling,  cited Mayne, P.O.  *  As  to  the   meaning  of 'poBses- 

[  204.  sion*  see  sec  27,  and  supra,  p.  56. 
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Abetting  236.  Whoever^  being  within  British  India,  abets  ^  the 
counter-  Counterfeiting  of  coin  out  of  British  India,  shall  be  punished 
^fH^^-**'**  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  abetted  the  counterfeiting  of  such 
of  ooiik.       coin  within  British  India. 


Import  or 
export  of 
ooanterfeit 


com. 


Import  or 
export  of 
counterfeit 
Queen's 
coin. 


237*  Whoever  imports  into  British  India,  or  exports  there- 
from, any  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe '  that  the  same  is  coimterf eit,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

z38.  Whoever  imports  into  British  India,  or  exports  there- 
from, any  counterfeit  coin  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe'  to  be  a  counterfeit  of  the  Queen's  coin,  shall  be 
punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years, 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Delivery  of  239.  Whoever,  having  any  counterfeit  coin  which  at  the  time 
^iJI^/^^  when  he  became  possessed  ^  of  it  he  knew  to  be  coimterf  eit,  frau- 
knowledge  dulently  *  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  be  committed,  delivers 
ifl  conn-  the  same  to  any  person,  or  attempts  to  induce  any  person  to 
terfeit.  receive  it,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
scription for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  five  years,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 


Delivery 
of  Queen*! 
coin,  pos- 
Bessedwith 
know- 
ledge that 
it  is  coun- 
terfeit. 


Delivery  of 
coin  as 
genuine 
which, 
when  first 
possessed. 


240.  Whoever,  having  any  counterfeit  coin  which  is  a 
counterfeit  of  the  Queen's  coin,  and  which  at  the  tim,e  when 
he  became  possessed  ^  of  it  he  knew  to  be  a  counterfeit  of  the 
Queen's  coin,  fraudulently  *  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  be 
committed,  delivers  the  same  to  any  person,  or  attempts  to  in- 
duce any  person  to  receive  it,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

241.  Whoever  delivers  to  any  other  person  as  genuine,  or 
attempts  to  induce  any  other  person  to  receive  as  genuine,  any 
counterfeit  coin  which  he  knows  to  be  counterfeit,  but  which 
he  did  not  know  to  be  counterfeit  at  the  time  when  he  took  it 


^  Sec.  io8. 

'  Sec.  26. 

'  As  to '  possession*  Bee  sec^  37,  and 

p.  5^- 
*  Sec.  25, 


*  This  section  is  directed,  not 
against  the  coiner,  but  against  ;«o- 
fessional  dealers  in  counterfeit  coin| 
3  N.  W.  P.  150 :  M.  &  M.  190. 
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into  his  possession  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  deliverer 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  ^^^  to  be 
or  with  fine  to  an  amomit  which  may  extend  to  ten  times  the  oonnter- 
value  of  the  coin  coxmterf  cited,  or  with  both  ^. 

Illustration. 

A,  a  coiner,  delivers  counterfeit  Company's  rupees  to  his  accom- 
plice B,  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  them.  B  sells  the  rupees  to  C, 
another  utterer,  who  buys  them  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit. 
C  pays  away  the  rupees  for  goods  to  D,  who  receives  them,  not 
knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit.  2),  after  receiving  the  rupees, 
discovers  that  they  are  counterfeit  and  pays  them  away  as  if  they 
were  good.  Here  D  is  punishable  only  under  this  section,  but  B 
and  (7  are  punishable  under  section  239  or  240  as  th^  case  may  be. 

242.  Whoever,  fraudulently  ^  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  PoweMii^ 

%  *,,    1     •     *  •ii»  A     t^  *i^        '       t       '       counterfeit 

be  committed,  is  m  possession^  of  counterfeit  com,  naving  ^5^,4^  by  one 
known  at  the  time  when  he  became  possessed  thereof  that  such  7^^^  ^^^w 

.  .        .  .  p  it  to  be 

coin  was  counterfeit,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  counterfeit 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  ^^^^^^j^ 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

243.  Whoever,  fraudulently*  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  Poeeewing 
be  committed,  is  in  possession  ^  of  coimterf eit  coin  which  is  a  ^j^  ^j 
counterfeit  of  the  Queen's  coin,  having  known  at  the  time^'^e^^^^ 
when  he  became  possessed  of  it  that  it  was  counterfeit,  shall  be  counter- 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  ^*^*^^f^ 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  it. 
fine«. 

244.  Whoever,  being  employed  in  any  mint  lawfully  estab-  Person  ^- 
lished  in   British  India  *,  does  any  act,  or  omits  what  he  ^^^ 

is  legally  bound  to  do,  with  the  intention  of  causing  any  causing 
coin  issued  from  that  mint  to  be  of  a  different  weight  or  of  uiegal 


^  As  to  'possession  *  see  sec.  27,  and 
supra,  p.  50. 

^  The  gist  of  an  offence  under  this 
section  is  that  A  should  deliver  to  B, 
or  attempt  to  induce  B  to  receive,  as 
genuine,  coin  which  A  knows  to  be 
counterfeit,  but  which  he  did  not 
know  to  be  counterfeit  when  he  took 
it  into  his  possession.  Thus  where  A 
put  coins  which  he  knew  to  be  counter- 
feit into  ^*8  hand,  telling  B  to  keep 
them  for  him,  A  was  held  not  guilty 


under  this  section,  4  N.  W.  P.  6a. 
oec.  '5« 

*  This  section  is  directed  against 
professional  utterers. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
any  wrongful  gain  accrued  to  the  per- 
son charged,  or  that  loss  was  caused  to 
the  Government  or  the  public,  M.  & 
M.  192. 

•  Under  Act  XXIII  of  1870.  There 
are  now  mints  in  British  India  only 
at  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
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weight  or   composition  from  the  weight  or  composition  fixed  by  law, 
Uon.     '     shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 

a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 

liable  to  fine^. 


Taking 
ooining 
tool  from 
mint. 


245.  Whoever,  without  lawful  authority,  takes  out  of  any 
mint  lawfully  established  in  British  India  ',  any  coining  tool  or 
instrument',  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 


Diminish-  246.  Whoever  fraudulently*  or  dishonestly'  performs  on 
or  altOTmg  ^'^J  ^^^  ^^7  operation  which  diminishes  the  weight  or  alters 
<^po-  the  composition  of  that  coin,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
coin.  ment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 

three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Explanation. — ^A  person  who  scoops  out  part  of  the  coin  and 

puts  anything  else  into  the  cavity,  alters  the  composition  of 

that  coin. 

Diminish-  247.  Whoever  fraudulently  *  or  dishonestly  •  performs  on 
OT^ JtSmg  ^^J  ^^  *^^  Queen's  coin  any  operation  which  diminishes  the 
compo-  weight  or  alters  the  composition  of  that  coin,  shall  be  punished 
Queen's  ^^h  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
^"^  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Altering  248.  Whoever  performs  on  any  coin  any  operation  which 
of  coStt*^^  alters  the  appearance  of  that  coin  with  the  intention  that  the 
said  coin  shall  pass  as  a  coin  of  a  different  description,  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine. 

Altering  249.  Whoever  performs  on  any  of  the  Queen's  coin  any 
of  cSee^r  ^P®^*^^^  which  alters  the  appearance  of  that  coin,  with  the 
coin  with  intention  that  the  said  coin  shall  pass  as  a  coin  of  a  different 
"^  ^  *  *  '  description  ®,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 


with  in- 
tent. 


*  See  note  5,  p.  187. 

*  See  note  6,  p.  187. 

*  This  seems  to  mean  any  tool  or 
instrument  appearing  on  its  face  to 
be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  mi^lriTig 
coin. 


*  Sec.  35. 

*  Sec.  24. 


'  The  o£fenoe  is  complete  though 
no  fraudulent  purpose  can  be  proved, 
M.  &  M.  194. 


^ 
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scription  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  jears^  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  fine. 

250.  Whoever,  having  coin  in  his  possession  ^  with  respect  Delivery 
to  which  the  offence  defined  in  section  246  or  248  has  been  q^^,^ 
committed,  and  having:  known  at  the  time  when  he  became  knowledge 
possessed  of  such  coin  that  such  offence  had  been  committed  altered, 
with  respect  to  it,  fraudulently  ^  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may 

be  committed,  delivers  such  coin  to  any  other  person,  or  at- 
tempts to  induce  any  other  person  to  receive  the  same,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  five  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine. 

251.  Whoever,  having  coin  in  his  possession  ^  with  respect  Delivery 
to  which  the  offence  defined  in  section  247  or  249  has  been  ^^2  re^ ' 
committed,  and  having  known  at  the  time  when  he  became  oeivedwith 
possessed  of  such  coin  that  such  offence  had  been  committed  th^t^ltla^ 
with  respect  to  it,  fraudulently  ^  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  ^Itewd. 
be  committed,  delivers  such  coin  to   any  other  person,  or 
attempts  to  induce  any  other  person  to  receive  the  same,  shall 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine. 

252.  Whoever,  fraudulently  ^  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  Possession 
be  committed,  is  in  possession^  of  coin  with  respect  to  which  ^.^^ . 
the  offence  defined  in  either  of  the  sections  246  or  248  has  one  who 
been  committed,  having  known  at  the  time  of  becoming  pos-  ^^t!^ 
sessed  thereof  that  such  offence  had  been  committed  with^^®?^?.. 

received  it. 

respect  to  such  coin,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years^ 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

253.  Whoever,  fraudulently  ^  or  with  intent  that  fraud  may  Possession 
be  committed,  is  in  possession ^  of  coin  with  respect  to  which  ^i^by""' 
the  offence  defined  in  either  of  the  sections  247  or  249  has  one  who 
been  committed,  having  known  at  the  time  of  becoming  pos-  y^Q  altered 
sessed  thereof  that  such   offence  had  been  committed  with^^®?^^?. 

received  it. 

^  As  to  '  possession '  see  sec.  i'j,  and  supra,  p.  56, 
■  Sec.  35. 
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hftve  been  Obyemment  for  the  purpose  of  revenuei  which  he  knows  to 
^^^        have  been  before  used,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^ 

or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

ErMnre  of  263.  Whoever,  fraudulentlj  ^  or  with  intent  to  cause  loss 
B^mrSat*^  Government,  erases  or  removes  from  a  stamp  issued  by 
stamp  has  Government  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  any  mark  put  or 
impressed  upon  such  stamp  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that 
the  same  has  been  used,  or  knowingly  has  in  his  possession', 
or  sells  or  disposes  of,  any  such  stamp  from  which  such  mark 
has  been  erased  or  removed,  or  sells  or  disposes  of  any  such 
stamp  which  he  knows  to  have  been  used,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


been  used. 


>  Sec.  2$. 


'  As  to  '  possession '  see  see.  27,  and  mpt%,  p.  56. 


y 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF   OFFENCES   RELATING  TO   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES^. 

264.  Whoever    fraudulently  *   uses    any    instrument    for  Fraudu- 
weighing  which  he  knows  to  be  false  ^  shall  be  punished  with  fo^e^nt  ^ 
imprisonment  of  either  description   for   a   term  which  may  stniment 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both.  ing.        * 

265.  Whoever  fraudulently  ^  uses  any  false  ^  weight  or  Fraudu- 
false  '  measure  of  length  or  capacity,  or  fraudulently^  uses  any  Qf^^jJI^ 
weight  or  any  measure  of  length  or  capacity  as  a  different  weight  or 
weight  or  measure  from  what  it  is,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

266.  Whoever  i^'  in   possession  *   of  any  instrument  for  Poasessing 
weighing,  or  of  any  weight,  or  of  any  measure  of  length  or  ^ejtttB  or 
capacity,  which  he  knows  to  be  false  ^,  and  intending  that  the  measureB. 
same  may  be  fraudulently^  used*,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment   of  either  description  for  a  term  which   may 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  .or  with  both. 

267.  Whoever  makes,  sells,  or  disposes  of,  any  instrument  Making 
for  weighing,  or  any  weight,  or  any  measure  of  length  or£^^  ^^ 
capacity  which  he  knows  to  be  false  ^,  in  order  that  the  same  weights  or 
may  be  used  as  true,  or  knowing  that  the  same  is  likely  to  be 

used  as  true,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with 
fine,  or  with  both. 

^  Offences  under   sees.   264,    265,  *  See  note  2,  p.  193. 

266  may  be  tried  summarily,  Cr.  P.  ^  The  fraudulent  intent  mast  he 

C.  sec.  260.  charged  and  proved,  i  Bom.  H.0. 181. 

'  Sec.  25.  But  of  course  the  mere  possession 

'  *  false    here  means  'different  from  of  the  false  instrument  or  measure,  if 

the  instrument,  weight   or  measure  such  possession  cannot  be  satisfac- 

which  the  offender  and  the  person  torily    accounted    for,    is    sufficient 

defrauded  have  fixed  upon,  expressly  ground  for  presuming  an  intent  to 

or  by  implication,  with  reference  to  use  it  fraudulently,  M.  &  M.  202. 
their  mutual  dealings.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

O?   OFFENCES   AFFECTING  THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH,   SAFETY, 
CONVENIENCE,    DECENCY,    AND   MORALS. 

268.  A  person  *  is  guilty  of  a  public  *  nuisance^  who  does 
any  act,  or  is  guilty  of  an  illegal*  omission,  which  causes 
any  common  injury  *,  danger  or  annoyance  to  the  public  or  to 
the  people  in  general*  who  dwell  or  occupy  property  in  the 
vicinity*,  or  which  must  necessarily  cause  injury*,  obstruction^ 
danger  or  annoyance  to  persons  who  may  have  occasion  to  use 
any  public  right  ^. 

A  common  nuisance  is  not  excused  on  the  ground  that  it 
causes  some  convenience  or  advantage  ^. 

Negligent       269.  Whoever  unlawfully  or  negligently*  does  any  act 
act  likely    ^j^j^jj^  \g  ^j^^  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  ^®  to  be, 

to  spread  '  ^  ^         ' 

infection  of  likely  to  spread  the  infection  of  any  disease  dangerous  to  life  ^^, 
^Qj^^°"  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 

a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine,  or 

with  both. 


'  Sec.  II.  •  Sec.  la.    • 

•  Sec.  43.  *  Sec.  44. 

^  For  example,  carrying  on  trades 
injurious  to  health  or  comfort,  making 
great  noises,  keeping  large  quantities 
of  gunpowder,  etc.  As  to  abating 
such  nuisances  see  the  Cr.  P.  Code,  cc. 
X  and  XI. 

Sec.  268  does  not  apply  to  acts  or 
omissions  calculated  to  offend  the 
sentiments  of  a  class  or  sect,  7  Mad. 
591 ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  erection 
byMuhammadan  residents  in  a  HindtL 
village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hin- 
dti  temples,  of  a  shed  containing  a  re- 
ligions symbol.  Nor  does  a  harlot  who 
merely  visits  a  d^-bnngalow  at  the 
request  of  a  traveller,  remains  therein 
forhalf-an-hour,  and  during  that  time 
prostitutes  herself  to  him,  commit  an 
offence  under  this  section,  2  N.  W.  P. 

352- 

*  Sec.  II. 

^  Such;  e.  g.  as  the  right  to  use  a 


public  road  or  to  pass  up  or  down  a 
navigable  river. 

"  A  common  gaming-house  (i.e.  one 
in  which  instruments  of  gaming  ar« 
kept  for  the  profit  of  the  owner  or 
occupier)  may  constitote  a  public 
nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  but  there  must  be  some  evi- 
dence of  actual  annoyance  to  the 
public,  etc.,  7  Bom.  H.  U.,  Cr.  Ca.  74, 

•  Supra,  p.  II.  **  Sec.  36. 

^^  e.  g.  a  person  to  his  own  know- 
ledge suffering  from  cholera,  who 
travels  in  a  train  without  infory^ing 
the  railway  servants  of  his  condition, 
7  Mad.  276.  But  inoculating  bond 
fide  as  a  preventive  against  small-pox 
would  not  be  punishable  under  this 
section.  Mad.  H.  C.  Ruling,  cited  in 
Mayne,  P.  C.  2  2 1 .  Mr.  Mayne  seems 
to  think  that  a  syphilitic  prostitute, 
who  unlawfully  or  negligently  prac- 
tises her  profession,  might  be  pun- 
ished under  this  section. 
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270.  Whoever  malignantly^  does  any  act  which  is,  and  Malignant 
f        which  he  knows  or  ha.  rea«,n  to  believe^  to  be,  likely  to  spr««l-J^ 

\        the  infection  of  any  disease  dangerous  to  life,  shall  Be  punished  infection  of 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  diwla^"* 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

271.  Whoever  knowingly  disobeys   any  rule    made  and  Disobeying 
I         promulgated  by  the  Government  of  India,  or  by  any  Govern-  ^^^^ 

ment,  for  putting  any  vessel  into  a  state  of  quarantine,  or  for 
r^ulating  the  intercourse  of  vessels  in  a  state  of  quarantine 
with  the  shore  or  with  other  vessels,  or  for  regulating  the 
intercourse  between  places  where  an  infectious  disease  prevails 
and  other  places,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months, 
I         or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

272.  Whoever  adulterates  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  so  Adultera- 
as  to  make  such  article  noxious  *  as  food  or  drink,  intending  i^^nded 

I         to  sell  such  article  as  food  or  drink,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  for  sale. 
that  the  same  will  be  sold  as  food  or  drink,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

273.  Whoever  sells,  or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  as  food  or  Selling 
drink,  any  article  which  has  been  rendered  or  has  become  ft^°^ 
noxious,  or  is  in  a  state  unfit  for  food  or  drink  ®,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  believe  ^  that  the  same  is  noxious  as  food  or 
drink  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with 
fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

274.  Whoever  adulterates''  any  drug  or  medical  preparation  Adultera- 
ting drugs, 

^  Supra,  p.  II.  '  Sec  26.  intended  to  consume  it.     If  A  sold 

^  See  Act  I  of  1870.  meat  as  food  for  dogs,  he  would  not 

*  i.  e.  injurious  to  health.     Mixing  be  guilty  under  this  section  if  it  merely 

water  with  milk,  sloe-leaves  with  tea,  appeared  that  the  meat  was  unfit  for 

or  chicory  with  coffee  would  not  be  the  food  of  men  and  that  he  knew  it 

punishable  under  this  section,  Mayne,  to  be  noxious  as  food  for  men. 

P.  C.  222.  "^  i.  e.  apparently  mixes  with  any 

'  On  a  conviction  under  sec.  272,  other  substance,  whether  wholly  dif- 

273,  274  or  275,  the  Court  may  order  ferent  or  of  the  same  kind   but  in- 

the  food  etc.,  in  respect  of  which  the  ferior  quality.  Mr.  Ma3me,  P.  C.  224, 

conviction  was  had,  to  be  destroyed,  however,  thinks  that  to  mix  an  in- 

Cr.  P.  0.  sec.  521.  ferior  quality  of  cod-liver  oil  with  a 

'  i.  e.  for  or  as  food  or  drink  for  those  superior  quality  of  that  drug  would 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  the  efficacy  or  change  the  opera* 
tion  of  such  drug  or  medical  preparation^  or  to  make  it 
noxious^  intending  that  it  shall  be  sold  or  used  f  or^  or  knowing 
it  to  be  likely  that  it  will  be  sold  or  used  for  any  medicinal 
purpose^  as  if  it  had  not  undergone  such  adulteration,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may 
extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

275.  Whoever,  knowing  any  drug  or  medical  preparation 
to  have  been  adulterated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  its 
efficacy,  to  change  its  operation,  or  to  render  it  noxious,  sells 
the  same,  or  offers  or  exposes  it  for  sale,  or  issues  it  from  any 
dispensary  for  medicinal  purposes  as  unadultered,  or  causes 
it  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes  by  any  person  not  knowing 
of  the  adulteration,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^ 
or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or 
with  both  ^. 


Selling  any  276.  Whoever  knowingly  sells,  or  offers  or  exposes  for 
different*  ^^^^'  ^'  issues  from  a  dispensary  for  medicinal  purposes,  any 
^rug.  drug  or  medical  preparation  as  a  different  drug  or  medical 
preparation,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or 
with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with 
both. 


Fouling 
public 
spring  or 
reservoir. 


277.  Whoever  voluntarily  ^  corrupts  or  fouls  the  water  of 
any  public  spring  ^  or  reservoir  *,  so  as  to  render  it  less  fit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five 
hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 


not  come  under  this  section,  though 
the  drug's  efficacy  would  be  lessened 
by  the  mixing. 

^  See  note  5,  p.  195. 

'  Sec.  139. 

'  This  does  not  include  a  public 
river  (a  Cal.  383),  or  a  continuous 
stream  of  wat^  running  klong  the 
bed  of  a  river  (4  Mad.  229),  though  it 


may  be  ordinarily  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  mere  bath- 
ing in  a  tank,  not  set  apart  by  any- 
lawful  order  for  bathing  purposes,  i 
Mad.  H.  C.  Pro.,  cited  Mayne,  P.  C. 
325. 

^  As  to  trying  these  offences  8am<- 
marily,  see  Cr.  P.  Code,  sec.  a6i. 
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278.  Whoever  voluntarily^  vitiates  the  atmosphere  in  any  Making  at- 
place  so  as  to  make  it  noxious  to  the  health  of  persons  in  l^riouTto 
general  dwelling  or  carrying  on  business  in  the  neighbourhood  ho»lth. 

or  passing  along  a  public  way,  shall  be  punished  with  fine 
which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees  ^. 

279.  Whoever  drives  any  vehicle,  or  rides,  on  any  public  Rash 
way  in  a  manner  so  rash  or  negligent^  as  to  endanger  human  rfd^^n^ 
life,  or  to  be  likely  to  cause  hurt  or  injury  to  any  other  public  way. 
person  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine 

which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

280.  Whoever  navigates  any  vessel  in  a  manner  so  rash  Rash  navi- 
or  negligent^  as  to  endanger  human  life,  or  to  be  likely  to  8»<^iou. 
cause  hurt  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  shall  be  punished 

with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

281.  Whoever  exhibits   any  false  light,  mark,  or  buoy.  Exhibition 
intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  such  exhibition  will  ^g^^^  ^^j^ 
mislead  any  navigator,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  ^^  ^^^7- 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven 

years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

282.  Whoever  knowingly  or  negligently^  conveys,  or  causes  Conveying 
to  be  conveyed  for  hire,  any  person  by  water  in  any  vessel,  ^l^^fop 
when  that  vessel  is  in  such  a  state  or  so  loaded  as  to  endanger  ^^^  ^^  * 
the  life  of  that  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  loaded  or 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend   to  six  "^^®' 
months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend   to   one  thousand 
rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

283.  Whoever,  by  doing  any  act,  or  by  omitting  to  take  Causing 

•^  "^  *^  obBtmction 


^  See.  39. 

'  Ab  to  trying  thiB  offence  sum- 
marily, see  Cr.  P.  Code,  sec.  a6i. 

'  Supra,  p.  II. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rash 
pr  negligent  act  should  result  in  in- 
jury  to  life  or  property ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  contributory  negligence 
does  not  apply  where  the  immediate 


cause  of  the  injury  was  the  rashness 
or  negligence  of  the  defendant,  6 
Mad.  H.  C,  Appx.  xxziii. 

'  As  to  the  punishment  of  offences 
of  this  nature  when  committed  by 
masters  and  sailors  of  British  sea- 
going vessels,  see  Act  I  of  1859,  <^*  79* 

•  I  Bom.  H.  C.  137.  Where  the 
conveying  is  not  for  hire,  see  sec.  336» 
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or  injury  in  Order  with  any  property  in  his  possession  ^,  or  under  his  charge*, 
pubUo  way.  ^^^g^  danger,  obstruction  or  injury  to  any  person  ^  in  any 
public  way  or  public  line  of  navigation  *,  shall  be  punished 
with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees. 

Negligent       284.  Whoever  does,  with  any  poisonous  substance,  any 

conduct  re-  g^^  ^^  g,  manner  so  rash  or  negligent  •  as  to  endanger  human. 

pSiiwn^    life,  or  to  be  likely  to  cause  hurt  or  injury  to  any  other  person, 

substance.  ^^  tnowingly  or  negligently*  omits  to  take  such  order  with 

any  poisonous  substance  in  his  possession  as  is -sufficient  to 

guard  against  any  probable  danger  to  human  life  from  such 

poisonous  substance,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months, 

or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or 

with  both. 

Negligent       285.  Whoever  does,  with  fire  or  any  combustible  matter, 

respecting  ^^X  *^*  ^  rashly  or  negligently  '^  as  to  endanger  human  life, 

fire  or  com-  or  to  be  likely  to  cause  hurt  or  injury  •  to  any  other  person, 

*  '    or  knowingly  or  negligently  *  omits  to  take  such  order  with 

any  fire  or  any  combustible  matter  in  his  possession  as  is 

sufficient  to  guard  against  any  probable  danger  to  human  life 

from  such  fire  or  combustible  matter,  shall  be  punished  with 

imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 

thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

Negligent       286.  Whoever  does,  with  any  explosive  substance,  any  act 
Bpectlnff'^"  ^^  rashly  or  negligently*  as  to  endanger  human  life,  or  to  be 
explosives,  likely  to  cause  hurt  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  or  know- 
ingly or  negligently*  omits  to  take  such  order  with  any  explo- 
sive substance  in  his  possession  as  is  sufficient  to  guard  against 


^  i.  e.  of  which  he  is  the  occupant, 
Mayne,  P.  C.  237. 

*  Property  is  *  under  the  charge '  of 
the  person  whose  duty  it  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  position,  to  do  or  re- 
frain from  the  particular  act  which  is 
the  ground  of  complaint.  Thus  if  A 
puts  B  in  charge  of  ^'s  house  during 
his  absence,  and  B  lets  off  rockets 
from  the  windows  so  as  to  frighten 
the  horses  of  the  passers-by,  B  has 
committed  an  offence  under  this 
section.    But  B  will  not  be  answer- 


able for  omissions  to  repair  the  house, 
which  he  has  neither  power  nor  ex- 
press authority  to  do,  ibid.  237-238. 

'  The  danger  etc.  must  be  caused  to 
some  particular  individual  or  indi- 
viduals, 4  Mad.  235. 

*  See  Act  XVI  of  1 881. 
^  Supra,  p.  II. 

*  This  includes  harm  to  property 
as  well  as  to  person,  5  Bom.  H.  C, 
Cr.  Oa.  67 ;  see  sec.  44. 

^  As  to  trying  offences  under  thig 
section  summarily,  see  Or.  P.  Code,  a6 1 . 
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any  probable  danger  to  human  life  from  that  substance  ^, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

287.  Whoever  does,  with  any  machinery,  an  act  so  rashly  Negligent 
or  n^ligently  3  as  to  endanger  human  life,  or  to  be  likely  to  ^^^"^^ 
cause  hurt  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  or  knowingly  orspectto 
n^ligently^  omits  to  take  such  order  with  any  machinery  in  "**'      '^' 
his  possession  or  under  his  care  as  is  sufficient  to  guard  against 

any  probable  danger  to  human  life  from  such  machinery, 
shall  be  pimished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

288.  Whoever,  in  pulling  down  or  repairing  any  building,  Negligence 
knowingly  or  negligently  ^  omits  to  take  such  order  with  that  ^*\^' 
building  as  is  43ufficient  to  guard  against  any  probable  danger  pulling 

to  himian  life  from  the  fall  of  that  building,  or  of  any  part  rep»ir^ 
thereof  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip-  buildingg, 
tion  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine 
which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 

289.  Whoever  knowingly  or  negligently^  omits*  to  take  Negligence 
such  order  with  any  animal  in  his  possession  as  is  sufficient  to  ^™t  to 
guard  against  any  probable  danger  to  human  life,  or  any  animalB. 
probable  danger  of  grievous  hurt  "^  from  such  animal,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 

which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine  which  may 
extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both^. 


^  Danger  to  human  life  must  be 
a  probable  cause  of  the  omiscdon. 
A  after  watching  his  crops  at  night 
with  a  loaded  gun  returns  to  his 
house  at  dawn,  and  finding  the 
door  locked,  places  the  g^un  loaded, 
with  the  hammer  down  on  the  cap, 
outside  the  house,  and  goes  for  a  short 
time  to  his  neighbour  s.  Z,  a  four- 
year-old  child,  comes  and  plays  with 
the  gun,  causes  it  to  explode,  and  is 
killed  by  the  explosion.  A  has  not 
committed  an  offence  under  this  sec- 
tion, 8  Mad.  421. 

-  '  The  Police  Acts  for  the  Presi- 
dency towns  have  provisions  on  this 


subject,  and  see  Act  IV  of  1884  (^^ 
regulate  the  manufcustwey  ponessiony 
use,  sale,  transport  and  importation 
of  explosives).  As  to  trying  offences 
under  sec.  a86  summarily,  see  Cr.  P. 
C.  sec.  261. 

*  Supra^  p.  II. 

«  See  the  Factories  Act  XV  of  1881. 

*  The  section  does  not  provide  for 
the  fall  of  scaffolding  &c.  provided  for 
repairing  the  building,  M.  &  M.  214. 

*  19  Suth.  Cr.  I,  where  the  Court 
thought  that  sec.  289  referred  to  tame 
as  well  as  to  savage  ammals. 

'  Sec.  320. 

'  To  support  a  charge  under  this. 
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290.  Whoever  commits  ^  a  public  nuisance^  in  any  case 
not  otherwise  punishable  by  this  Code^  shall  be  punished  with 
fine  which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees  ^. 

291.  Whoever  repeats  or  continues  a  public  nuisance^, 
having  been  enjoined  by  any  public  servant^  who  has  lawful 
authority  to  issue  such  injunction  not  to  repeat  or  continue 
such  nuisance^  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  months^  or  with  fine^  or 
with  both. 

292.  Whoever  sells  or  distributes,  imports  or  prints  for 
sale  or  hire,  or  wilfully  exhibits  to  public  view,  any  obscene 
book  *,  pamphlet,  paper,  drawing,  painting,  representation,  or 
figure,  or  attempts  or  offers  so  to  do,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Exception, — This  section  does  not  extend  to  any  representa- 
tion sculptured,  engraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  represented, 
on  or  in  any  temple,  or  on  any  car  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
idols,  or  kept  or  used  for  any  religious  purpose  ^. 


section  for  negligent  omission  there 
should  be  evidence,  not  only  of  negli- 
gence, but  also  that  such  negligence 
would  probably  lead  to  danger  to 
human  life  or  of  grievous  hurt,  3 
Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  zxxiii.  As 
to  trying  offences  under  sees.  289 
and  290  summarily,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  sec. 
261. 

^  These  words  probably  include  a 
person  who  continues  a  nuisance 
created  by  another,  M.  &  M.  215. 

^  Sec.  268.  Omission  to  fence  a 
well  within  eight  yards  of  a  high- 
way and  open  to  it  is  not  a  public 
nuisance,  6  Mad.  280.  Nor  is  omission 
to  keep  one's  ponies  from  straying, 
6  Suth.  Cr.  71,  col.  2.  Nor  gambling 
in  a  private  house.  Mad.  H.  C.  Pro., 
Mayne,  P.  C.  244.  But  inducing 
villagers  to  play  cards  on  a  public 
road  and  winning  money  from  them  is 
punishable  under  this  section,  ibid. ; 
and  so,  apparently,  would  storing  up 
a  great  bulk  of  water  in  a  tank  so 
negligently  as  to  endanger  the  neigh- 
bours lives. 

^  And  rigorous  imprisonment  may 
be  imposed  in  default  of  paying  the 
fine,  5  Mad.  157.    See  sec.  66,  supra. 


*  Sec.  268. 

*  Sec.  21. 

*  A  book  may  be  '  obscene '  which 
contains  only  one  obscene  passage,  3 
All.  837.  The  test  of  obscenity  is 
this,  whether  the  tendency  of  the 
matter  charged  as  obscenity  is  to  de« 
prave  and  corrupt  those 'whose  minds 
are  open  to  such  immoral  influences, 
and  into  whose  hands  a  publication  of 
the  sort  may  fall,  per  Cockbum  C.J., 
L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  360,  371. 

^  As  to  trying  offences  under  these 
sections  summarily,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  261. 

On  a  conviction  under  sec.  292  or 
293  the  Court  may  order  the  destruc- 
tion  of  all  the  copies  of  the  thing  in 
respect  of  which  the  conviction  was 
had,  and  which  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  Court,  or  remain  in  the  possession 
or  power  of  the  person  convicted,  Cr. 
P.  C.  sec.  521. 

A  charge  under  sec.  292  or  294 
should  be  specific  as  to  the  words 
etc.  alleged  to  be  obscene,  and  the 
Magistrate  should  expressly  state 
what  he  finds  to  have  been  uttered 
etc.,  so  that  the  legality  of  the  con- 
viction may  be  open  to  examination 
upon  appeaJ,  i  Cal.  356. 
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293.  Whoever  has  in  his  possession^  any  such  ohscene  book  PosBessing 
or  other  thing  as  is  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section  ^j^  ^^j. 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  distribution,  or  public  exhibition,  shall  8»le  op  ex- 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description   for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both  '^. 

294.  Whoever  sings,  recites,  or  utters  in  or  near  any  public  Singing 
place  ^  any  obscene  song,  ballad,  or  words  to  the  annoyance  of  ^ngs^ 
others  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with 

fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

294  A.  Whoever  keeps  any  office  or  place  for  the  purpose  Keeping 
of  drawing  any  lottery  not  authorised  by  Government,  shall  offi^ 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  six  months,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both. 

And  whoever  publishes  •  any  proposal  to  pay  any  sxmi,  or 
to  deliver  any  goods,  or  to  do  or  forbear  doing  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  any  person,  on  any  event  or  contingency  relative  or 
applicable  to  the  drawing  of  any  ticket,  lot,  number  or  figure 
in  any  such  lottery  ®,  shall  be  punished  with  fine  which  may 
extend  to  one  thousand  rupees ''. 


t 


^  Sec.  27,  and  supra,  p.  56. 

•  See  note  7,  p.  200. 

'  This  would  include  a  railway 
train  and  a  public  urinal,  Mayne, 
P.  C.  246. 

*  This  includes  the  singular,  sec.  o. 
'  A  sends  for  publication  to  JS,  tne 

proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  an  adver- 
tisement  of  a  lottery  not  authorised 
by  Government.  JB  publishes  the 
advertisement.  B  as  well  as  A  has 
committed  an  offence  under  this  sec- 
tion,  10  Bom.  100,  foUowing  Kinff 
V.  Smith,  4  T.  R.  414. 


*  i.  e.  any  lottery,  whether  Indian 
or  foreign,  not  authorised  by  Govern- 
ment as  defined  in  sec.  17;  see  10 
Bom.  100. 

7  Except  by  this  section  (which  is 
a  re-enactment  of  Act  V  of  18S4), 
gambling  is  not  prohibited  in  the 
Madras  mufassal,  7  Mad.  301. 

No  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
any  offence  punishable  under  this 
section  unless  upon  complaint  made 
by  order  of,  or  under  authority  from, 
the  Government,  €r.  P.  C.  sec.  196. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  OFFENCES   BELATING  TO  BEUGIOK  ^. 

Injuring  295.  Whoever  destroys^  damages  or  defiles  any  place  of 
plaoeof^  worship,  or  any  object  held  sacred  by  any  class  of  persons, 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  insulting  the  religion  of  any 
class  of  persons  or  with  the  knowledge  that  any  class  of 
persons  is  likely  to  consider  such  destruction,  damage,  or 
defilement  as  an  insult  to  their  religion,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Disturbing      296.  Whoever  voluntarily*  causes  disturbance'  to  any 

rehgiona     assembly  lawfully  *  engaged  in  the  performance  of  religious 

worship   or    religious    ceremonies,   shall    be    punished  with 

imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Trespaas-  297.  Whoever,  with  the  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings 
^^^^^  of  any  person,  or  of  insulting  the  religion  of  any  person,  or 
places,  ko.  with  the  knowledge  that  the  feelings  of  any  person  are  likely 
to  be  wounded,  or  that  the  religion  of  any  person  is  likely  to 
be  insulted  thereby'^,  commits  any  trespass*  in  any  place  of 
worship  or  on  any  place  of  sepulture  or  any  place  set  apart 
for  the  performance  of  funeral  rites  or  as  a  depository  for 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  or  offers  any  indignity  to  any  hxmian 
corpse,  or  causes  disturbance  to  any  persons  assembled  for  the 


*  See  sees.  76-80. 
^  Sec.  39. 

*  7  All.  474,  475. 

*  A  religions  assembly  held  in  a 
public  street  or  thoroughfare,  so  as 
to  cause  obstruction,  is  probably  not 
*  lawfully  engaged '  within  the  mean- 
ing  of  tlds  section,  M.  &  M.  219. 

^  A  trespass  committed  wiUi  the 
knowledge  that  a  person  is  likely  to 
consider  it  an  insult  to  his  religion 


comes  within  these  words,  M.  ft  M. 

230. 

*  A  co-owner  in  possession  cannot 
be  held  to  have  committed  trespass 
unless  he  ousts  another  co-owner  from 
possession,  or  commits  some  destruc- 
tion or  waste  of  the  common  property, 
as  by  pulling  down  a  common  wall  or 
by  digging  and  carrying  away  turf,  3 
Mad.  178. 
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perfomance  of  funeral  ceremonies,  shaU  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

298.  Whoever,  with  deliberate  *  intention  of  wounding  the  Uttering 
religious  feelings  of  any  person,  utters  any  word  or  makes  ^^j^  j^. ' 
any  sound  in  the  hearing  of  that  person,  or  makes  any  gesture  *«^*  ^ 
in  the  sight  of  that  person,  or  places  any  object  in  the  sight  religious 
of  that  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  ^®®1"*«"* 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with 
fine,  or  with  both  ^, 

^  The  fnmen  of  ihe  Code  seem  to  Mem  to  hare  put  any  conBtniotion  on 

have  need  this  word  as  equivalent  to  this  dangerous  section. 

'  premeditated.'       (Second     Report,  '  This  offence  may  be  compounded, 

1847,  s.  a 5 a.)    The  Courts  clo  not  Cr.  F.  C.  sec.  345. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


OF   OFFENCES   AFFECTING   THE   HUMAN   BODY. 


Cnlpable 
homicide. 


Of  Offences  affecting  Life. 

299.  Whoever  causes  death  by  doing  an  act^  with  the 
intention  of  causing  deaths  or  with  the  intention  of  causing 
such  bodily  injury  as  is  likely  to  cause  deaths  or  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  likely  by  such  act  to  cause  death  ^^ 
commits  the  ofEence  of  culpable  homicide  *. 


^  This  includes  illegal  omissions, 
sec.  3a :  as  where,  for  example,  J,  a 
hired  guide,  deserts  Z,  a  traveller, 
in  a  jungle,  where  Z  dies :  A  being 
legally  bound  to  supply  food  to  Z,  the 
mother  of  a  suckling,  omits  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  Z*s  death  nuky  result, 
and  Z  survives,  but  the  child  dies : 
A,  keeps  Z  in  wrongful  confinement, 
and  being  in  consequence  bound  to 
supply  him  with  everything  necessary 
for  his  life,  omits  to  procure  medictJ 
advice  for  him,  knowing  that  he  is 
likely  to  die  for  want  of  it,  and  Z  dies 
accordingly :  ^,  a  peon,  stationed  by 
authority  to  warn  travellers  firom 
attempting  to  ford  a  river,  omits  to 
tell  a  traveller,  Z,  that  he  cannot 
safely  ford  it,  and  by  this  omission 
voluntarily  causes  Z*s  death.  A^% 
savage  dog  fastens  on  Z;  ^  omits 
to  call  off  the  dog,  knowing  that  if 
it  is  not  called  off'  it  is  likely  that  Z 
will  be  killed,  and  Z  is  killed. 

'  The  words '  causes  death  by  doing 
an  act  .  .  .  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  likely  by  such  act  ^to  cause 
death,*  like  sec.  300,  d.  4,*  apply  to 
cases  where  there  is  no  intention  to 
cause  death  or  bodily  injury.  Furious 
driving,  firing  at  a  mark  near  a  public 
road,  would  be  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Whether  the  offence  is  culpable 
homicide  or  murder  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  risk  to  human  life.  If 
death  is  a  likely  result,  the  offence  is 
culpable  homicide ;  if  it  is  the  most 


probable  result,  the  ofienoe  is  mnrdery 
I  Bom.  345.  There  are  many  cases 
falling  within  the  words  '  or  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  likely  by  such 
act  to  cause  death  *  that  do  not  faU 
within  the  and,  3rd,  or  4th  clauses 
of  sec.  300,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
offences  described  in  sees,  a  79,  aSo, 
aSi,  28a,  a84,  385,  286,  aS;,  a88,  and 
289,  if  Uie  offender  knows  that  his 
act  or  illegal  omission  is  likely  to 
cause  death,  and  if,  in  fact^  it  does 
cause  death,  F.  B.  R.  451,  per 
Peacock  C.J.  This  section  must  of 
course  be  read  with  sec.  79. 

'  Three  crimes  are  contemplated : 
I .  Causing  death  by  doing  an  act  with 
the  intention  of  causing  death.  This  is 
culpable  homicide :  it  is  also  murd^ 
unless  the  case  falls  within  one  of  the 
exceptions  in  sec.  300.  a.  Causing 
death  with  the  intention  of  causing 
such  bodily  injury  as  is  sufficient  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  cause 
death.  This  is  culpable  homicide  : 
it  is  also  murder,  unless  the  case  falls 
within  one  of  the  exceptions  (see  sec. 
300,  cl.  3).  3.  Causing  death  by 
doing  an  act  with  the  knowledge 
that  such  act  is  likely  to  cause 
death.  This  is  culpable  homicide, 
but  it  is  not  murder,  even  if  it  does 
not  fall  within  any  of  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  sec.  300,  unless  it  falls 
within  clauses  a,  3,  or  4  of  sec.  300, 
F.  B.  B.  45T,  per  Peacock  C.J. 


^ 


\ 
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lUitstrations. 

(a)  A  lajsstickB  and  turf  over  a  pit,  with  the  intention  of  thereby 
causing  death,  or  with  the  knowledge  that  death  is  likely  to  be  there* 
by  caused.  Z,  believing  the  ground  to  be  firm,  treads  on  it,  falls  in 
and  is  killed.   A  has  committed  the  offence  of  culpable  homicide. 

(6)  A  knows  ^  to  be  behind  a  bush.  B  does  not  know  it.  A,  in- 
tending to  cause,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  to  cause  Z^b  death,  induces 
B  to  fire  at  the  bush.  B  fires  and  kills  Z.  Here  B  may  be  guilty 
of  no  offence;  but  A  has  committed  the  offence  of  culpable  homicide. 

(c)  A,  by  shooting  at  a  fowl  with  intent  to  kill  and  steal  it,  kills 
B,  who  is  behind  a  bush ;  A  not  knowing  that  he  was  there.  Here, 
although  A  was  doing  an  unlawful  act,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
culpable  homicide,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  B,  or  to  cause  death 
by  doing  an  act  that  he  knew  was  likely  to  cause  death  ^. 

Uxplanation  i. — ^A  person  who  causes  bodily  injury  to 
another  who  is  labouring  under  a  disorder^  disease^  or  bodily 
infirmity,  and  thereby  accelerates  the  death  of  that  other, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  caused  his  death. 

Uxplanatiofi  2.  Where  death  is  caused  by  bodily  injury, 
the  person  who  causes  such  bodily  injury  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  caused  the  death,  although  by  resorting  to  proper  remedies 
and  skilful  treatment  the  death  might  have  been  prevented  ^. 

Explanation  3. — The  causing  of  the  death  of  a  child  in  the 
mother's  womb  is  not  homicide^.  But  it  may  amount  to 
Culpable  homicide  to  cause  the  death  of  a  living  child,  if  any 
part  of  that  child  has  been  brought  forth,  though  the  child 
may  not  have  breathed  or  been  completely  bom. 

300.  Except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  excepted,  culpable  Murder, 
homicide  is  murder, 

[i*^/y]. — If  the  act  by  which  the  death  is  caused  is  done 
with  the  intention  of  causing  death,  or — 

%ndly, — If  it  is  done  with  the  intention  of  causing  such 
bodily  injury  as  the  offender  knows  to  be  likely  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  harm  is  caused  *,  or — 

^  Ay  intending  to  brand  a  thief,  operation,  A  is  criminally  responsible, 

causes  extensive  superficial  bums  on  ^  See  sec.  315. 

bis  skin,  knowing  from  the  thief  b  ^  The  offence  is  murder  if  the  of- 

emaciated  condition  that  the  bums  fender    knows    that    the    particular 

are  likely  to  cause  his   death,"  but  person  injured  is  likely,  either  from 

without  any  intention  to  cause  death.  peculiarity  of   constitution,    or  im- 

A  has  committed  the  offence  of  cul-  mature  age,  or  other  specisil  circum- 

pable  homicide,  7  Suth.  Cr.  54,  col.  a.  stance,  to  be  killed  by  an  injury  which 

,  ^  Conversely,   where  A  inflicts  a  would  not  ordinarily  cause  death,  X 

wound  on  Z  which  necessitates  a  sur-  Bom.  345. 
gical  operation,  and  Z  sinks  under  the 
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ydly. — ^If  it  is  done  with  the  intention  of  causing  bodily 
injury  to  any  person,  and  the  bodily  injury  intended  to  be 
inflicted  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  cause 
death  ^,  or— 

4^^/^.— If  the  person  committing  the  act  knows  that  it  is 
so  imminently  dangerous  that  it  must  in  all  probability  cause 
death^  or  such  bodily  injury  as  is  likely  to  cause  death,  and 
commits  such  act  without  any  excuse '  for  incurring  the  risk 
of  causing  death  or  such  injury  as  aforesaid  ^. 

rUu8iraUcn$. 

(a)  A  shoots  Z  with  the  intention  of  killing  him.  Z  dies  in 
consequence.     A  commits  murder. 

(6)  A,  knowing  that  Z  is  labouring  under  such  a  disease  that  a 
blow  18  likely  to  cause  his  death,  strikes  him  with  the  intention  of 
causing  bodily  injnry.  Z  dies  in  consequence  of  the  blow.  A  is 
guilty  of  murder,  although  the  blow  might  not  have  been  sufficient 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  in  a 
sound  state  of  health.  But  if  A,  not  knowing  that  Z  is  labouring 
under  any  di^^ease,  gives  him  such  a  blow  as  would  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  kill  a  person  in  a  sound  state  of  health, 
here  A,  although  he  may  intend  to  cause  bodily  injury,  is  not  gnilty 
of  murder,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  cause  death,  or  such  bodily 
injury  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  cause  death. 

(c)  A  intentionally  gives  Z  a  sword-cut  or  club- wound  sufficient 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  man  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Z  dies  in  consequence.  Here  A  is  guilty  of  murder,  although  he 
may  not  have  intended  to  cause  Zb  death. 


^  Ab  to  framing  a  charge  under 
daQBeB  2  and  3,  see  8  Cal.  213.  The 
offence  is  culpable  homicide,  if  the 
bodily  injury  intended  to  be  in- 
flicted  is  likely  to  cause  death  ; 
it  is  murder,  if  such  injury  is  suffi- 
dent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
to  cause  death.  T)iq  distinction  la 
fine,  but  appreciable.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  that  noticed  above  (sec. 
399,  note).  It  is  a  question  of  degree 
of  probability.  Practically,  it  will 
generally  resolve  itself  into  a  con- 
sideration of  tiie  nature  of  the  weapon 
used.  A  blow  from  a  fist  or  a  stick 
on  a  vital  part  may  be  'likely  to 
cause  death ; '  a  wound  from  a  sword 
in  a  vital  part  is  '  sufficient  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  nature  to  cause 
death ;  ^  1  Bom.  346,  347 ;  and  see  5 
^^-  35 1>  where  a  snake-charmer 
placed  a  cobra  on  a  boy's  head,  know> 
ing  that  it  was  b'kely  to  bite  and  kiU 
him^  but  not  intending  to  cause  his 


death.  'In  short,*  says  Mr.  Mayne, 
'  where  the  positive  intention  to  caose 
death  is  negatived,  the  difference  be- 
tween murder  and  culpable  homicide 
is  a  mere  question  as  to  the  different 
degrees  of  probability  that  death 
would  ensue.  Where  death  must 
have  been  known  to  be  a  probable 
result,  it  is  culpable  homicide.  Where 
it  must  have  been  known  to  be  tk^ 
most  probable  result,  then  it  is 
murder,  Mayne,  P.  G.  258,  citing  6 
N.  W.  P.  26  and  i  Bom.  34a. 

'  See  sec.  81. 

'  The  fourth  clause  appears  to  be 
designed  to  provide  for  that  class  of 
cases  where  the  acts  resulting  in 
death  are  calculated  to  put  the  lives 
of  many  persons  in  jeopardy  without 
being  aimed  at  any  one  in  particular, 
and  are  perpetrated  with  a  fuU  con- 
sciousness of  the  probable  conse- 
quences, M.  &  M.  340. 
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{d)  A  withont  anj  excnae  fires  a  loaded  cannon  into  a  crowd  of 
persons  and  kills  one  of  them.  A  is  guilty  of  murder,  although 
he  may  not  have  had  a  premeditated  design  to  kill  any  particular 
individual  ^. 

Easception  1, — Culpable    homicide    is    not    murder  if   the  When  onl- 
offender,  whilst  deprived  of  the  power  of  self-control  by  grave  cide  k  not" 
and  sudden  provocation  2,  causes  the  death  of  the  person  who  mnrder. 
gave  the  provocation^  or  causes  the  death  of  any  other  person 
by  mistake  or  accident  ^. 

The  above  exception  is  subject  to  the  following  provisoes : — 

First. — That  the  provocation  is  not  sought  or  voluntarily  * 
provoked  by  the  offender  as  an  excuse  for  killing  or  doing 
harm  to  any  person. 

Secondly. — That  the  provocation  is  not  given  by  anything 
done  in  obedience  to  the  law^  or  by  a  public  servant  ^  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  such  public  servant. 

Thirdly.  That  the  provocation  is  not  given  by  anything 
done  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence. 

Explanation. — Whether  the  provocation  was  grave  and 
sudden  enough  to  prevent  the  offence  from  amounting  to 
murder^  is  a  question  of  &ct. 

TUtistrations. 

(a)  A,  under  the  influence  of  passion  excited  by  a  provocation 
given  by  Z,  intentionally  kiUs  Y,  Z'b  child.  This  is  murder,  inas- 
much as  the  provocation  was  not  given  by  the  child,  and  the  death 
of  the  child  was  not  caused  by  accident  or  misfortune  in  doing  an 
act  caused  by  the  provocation. 

(6)  Y  gives  grave  and  sudden  provocation  to  A.  A,  on  this 
provocation,  fires  a  pistol  at  Y,  neither  intending  nor  knowing 
himself  to  be  likely  to  kill  £,  who  is  near  him,  but  out  of  sight. 


^  So  if  ^  poiaonB  a  well  from  which 
people  are  aocustomed  to  draw  water 
and  one  of  them  dies  of  the  poison. 
So  if  ^  places  across  a  railwi^y  a  tree 
which  upsets  a  train  and  kills  a 
passenger. 

*  3  Ben.  App.  Cr.  33,  where  the 
prisoner  saw  a  native  doctor  actually 
ravishing  his  wife.  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  provocation  was 
of  a  character  to  deprive  the  offender 
of  his  self-control,  the  Court  may 
take  into  account  the  mental  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  provocation,  2  Mad.  132. 

'  To  give  an  accused  person  the 
benefit  of  this  exception,  it  ought  to 
be  shown  distinctly,  not  only  that  the 


act  was  done  under  the  influence  of 
some  feeling  which  took  away  from 
tiie  person  doing  it  all  control  over 
his  actions,  but  that  that  feeling  had 
an  adequate  cause,  i  Ben.  App.  Cr. 
II  (S.  C.  10  Suth.  Cr.  26).  «It  is 
not  every  case/  said  Norman  J., 
*  where  self-control  is  lost,  which 
is  protected  by  this  exception,  but 
only  such  cases  as  exhibit  a  provoca- 
tion which  would,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  be  expected  d  priori 
to  deprive  the  offender  of  self-control 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the 
fatal  act  being  committed/  5  Suth., 
Cr.  38.  See  also  2  Mad.  122 ;  3 
Mad.  33. 

*  Sec.  39.  *  Sec.  21. 
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A  kills  Z,  Here  A  has  not  committed  murder,  but  merely  culpable 
homicide. 

(c)  A  is  lawfully  arrested  by  Z^  a  bailiff.  A  is  excited  to  sudden 
and  violent  passion  by  the  arrest,  and  kills  Z,  This  is  murder, 
inasmuch  as  the  provocation  was  given  by  a  thing  done  by  a  public 
servant  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

(cT)  A  appears  as  a  witness  before  Z,  a  Magistrate.  Z  says  that 
he  does  not  believe  a  word  of  Al%  deposition,  and  that  A  has  per- 
jured himself.  A  is  moved  to  sudden  passion  by  these  words,  and 
kills  Z,     This  is  muider. 

(e)  A  attempts  to  pull  ^s  nose.  Z^  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  private  defence,  lays  hold  of  A  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so. 
A  is  moved  to  sudden  and  violent  passion  in  consequence,  and 
kills  Z,  This  is  murder,  inasmuch  as  the  provocation  wa«  given 
by  a  thing  done  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence. 

(/)  Z  strikes  B,  B  is  by  this  provocation  excited  to  violent 
rage.  A^  a  by-stander,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  ^s  rage, 
and  to  cause  him  to  kill  Z^  puts  a  knife  into  ^s  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose. B  kills  Z  with  the  knife.  Here  B  may  have  committed  only 
culpable  homicide,  but  A  is  guilty  of  murder  ^ 

Exception  2. — Culpable  homicide  is  not  murder  if  the 
offender^  in  the  exercise  in  good  faith  '  of  the  right  of  private 
defence  of  person  or  property,  exceeds  the  power  given  to  him 
by  law,  and  causes  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom 
he  is  exercising  such  right  of  defence,  without  premeditation 
and  without  any  intention  of  doing  more  harm  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  such  defence. 

lUustrcUion, 

Z  attempts  to  horse- whip  A,  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
grievous  hurt  to  A.  A  draws  out  a  pistol.  Z  persists  in  the 
assault.  A  believing  in  good  faith  that  he  can  by  no  other  means 
prevent  himself  from  being  horse-whipped,  shoots  Z  dead.  A  has 
hot  committed  murder,  but  only  culpable  homicide  '. 

Exception  3. — Culpable  homicide  is  not  murder  if  the 
ofEender,  being  a  pubUc  servant  *,  or  aiding  a  public  servant 


^  Ay  B  and  C,  three  brothers,  find 
^- lying  with  their  unmarried  sister 
on  the  same  bed.  They  seize  Z,  drag 
him  from  the  bed,  and  maltreat  him  so 
that  he  dies.  The  provocation  here 
is  such  as  to  reduce  their  offence 
from  murder  to  culpable  homicide,  4 
Suth.  Cr.  38. 

*  Sec.  53.  See  3  All.  253;  5  N. 
W.  P.  130,  133. 

'  Another  illustration :  Z,  a  thief, 
at  night  makes  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
A*^  house,  in  which  there  were  but 


women,  A,  and  his  idiot  son.  A 
awakes,  hastily  catches  up  a  pole-axe, 
and  with  it  strikes  Z  five  times  on 
the  neck,  nearly  beheading  him.  A 
has  not  committed  murder,  but,  as  he 
has  inflicted  more  harm  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
he  is  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  6 
Suth.  Cr.  50.  As  to  mere  words 
threatening  future  injury,  see  4  Ben* 
App.  loi  (S.  C.  13  Suth.  Cr.  85). 
*  Sec.  ai. 
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acting  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice  ^^  exceeds  the 
powers  given  to  him  by  law^  and  causes  death  by  doing  an 
act  which  he^  in  good  &ith  ^,  believes  to  be  lawful  and  neces- 
sary for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty  as  such  public  servant, 
and  without  ill-will  towards  the  person  whose  death  is 
caused. 

Exception  4. — Culpable  homicide  is  not  murder  if  it  is 
committed  without  premeditation  in  a  sudden  fight  ^  in  the 
heat  of  passion  upon  a  sudden  quarrel^  and  without  the  offender 
having  taken  undue  advantage  or  acted  in  a  cruel  or  unusual 
manner*. 

Explanation. — It  is  inmiaterial  in  such  cases  which  party 
offers  the  provocation  or  commits  the  first  assault. 

Exception  5. — Culpable  homicide  is  not  murder  when  the 

person  whose  death  is  caused^  being  above  the  age  of  eighteen 

years^  suffers  deaths  or  takes  the  risk  of  death,  with  his  own 

consent  *. 

lUusiration, 

A,  by  instigation ',  voluntarily  causes  Z,  a  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  commit  suicide.    Here,  on  account  of  Z*b  youth,  he 


> 


'  e.  g.  officers  of  police,  ministerial 
officers  of  courts  and  jailers  perform- 
ing their  respective  duties;  but  not  tax- 
^Uectors,  customs-officers,  revenue  or 
survey  officers,  municipal  commis- 
sioners and  their  servants,  M.  &  M. 

359- 
^  See  note  2,  p.  ao8. 

'  Slaying  in  premeditated  fight  is 
provided  for  by  Excep.  5. 

*  See  I  Suth.  C5r.  33 ;  3  Suth.  Cr. 
18. 

^  Sec.  90.  VHien,  therefore,  death  re- 
sults to  an  adult  in  a  faEur  fight  between 
two  bodies  of  men,  deliberately  fight- 
ing together  and  armed  with  deadly 
weapons,  the  offence  committed  is 
culpable  homicide,  not  murder,  6  Cal. 
154.  (In  5  Cal.  31,  however,  the 
Court  gave  an  exactly  opposite  de- 
cision. But  exception  5  seems  di- 
rectly intended  to  abrogate  the  rule 
of  English  law  that  a  combatant  in 
a  fair  duel  who  kills  his  opponent  is 
guilty  of  murder.  If  so,  says  Mr. 
Mayne,  'the  rule  must  equally  apply 
however  numerous  the  combatants 
may  be,  provided  they  have  voluntarily 
sought  the  contest,  with  a  knowledge 
that  its  result  may  probably  be  £»tal.*) 

VOL.  I, 


So  where  certain  snake-charmers  pro* 
fessing,  and  believing  themselves,  to 
be  able  to  cure  snake-bites,  induced 
a  cooly  to  let  himself  be  bitten  by 
a  korait,  and  the  cooly  died  of  the 
bite,  3  Ben.,  App.  Cr.  25.  So  where 
a  woman,  aged  20,  overwhelmed  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  begged 
her  husband  to  kill  her,  and  he  did 
BO  whilst  she  was  asleep,  6  Suth.  Cr. 
58.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
Hindu  widow  becoming  a  sati,  5  CaL 
36.  So  where  Z,  a  man  of  25,  pays 
four  unskilful  eunuchs  to  emasculate 
him  and  they  cut  off  the  whole 
of  his  private  parts  and  he  dies  of 
the  injury,  5  Suth.  Cr.  7.  As  ta 
causing  the  death  of  a  woman  with 
child  in  an  endeavour  to  procure  abor- 
tion, when  the  woman  consents  to 
take  the  risk  of  death,  see  sec.  314. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  case  of  cul- 
pable homicide  is  murder  because  it 
does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  excep- 
tions in  sec.  300.  To  render  culpable 
homicide  murder,  tiie  case  must  come 
within  the  provisions  of  clauses  i»  a,  3 
or  4  of  sec.  300 ;  8  Suth.  Cr.  51,  col.  i, 
per  Peacock  C.J. 

•  Sec.  107,  £xpl,  i» 
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was  incapable  of  glyiiig  oonsent  to  hia  own  death ;  A  haa  thereforr 
abetted  murder. 

301*  If  a  person^  by  doing  anything  which  he  intends  or 
knows  to  be  likely  to  cause  deaths  commits  culpable  homicide 
by  causing  the  death  ^  of  any  person  whose  death  he  neither 
intends  nor  knows  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause,  the  culpable 
homicide  committed  by  the  offender  is  of  the  description  of 
which  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
person  whose  deafh  he  intended  or  knew  himself  to  be  likely 
to  cause  *. 

Punish-  302.  Whoever  commits  murder  shall  be  punished  with 

murder,      death,  or  transportation  for  life'^  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine*. 

Murder         303.  Whoever  being  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
coxLYict.      Iif^^  commits  murder,  shall  be  punished  with  death. 


Culpable 
homicide 
bycftunng 
the  deftth 
of  person 
other  thftn 
person 
whose 
death  was 
intended. 


Punish, 
ment  for 


304.  Whoever  commits  culpable  homicide  not  amounting 
capable  ^  murder  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  oc 
homicide  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
amounting  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine,  if  the  act 
to  murder,  y^j  which  the  death  is  caused  is  done  with  the  intention  of 
causing  death,  or  of  causing  such  bodily  injury  as  is  likely  to 


^  There  is  no  limit  to  the  time 
within  which  the  death  must  follow. 

"  A  and  B  meet  to  fight  a  de- 
liberate duel  with  pistols.  Z  comes 
to  part  them  and  is  killed  by  a  shot 
fired  by  ^  at  £  with  intent  to  cause 
B\  death.  The  culpable  homicide  is 
of  the  description  which  it  would 
have  been  if  A  had  caused  ^'s  death, 
M.  &  M.  271.  A  intending  to  kfll 
.B,  the  husband  of  a  woman  with 
whom  he  is  carrying  on  an  adulterous 
intrigue,  waylays  B  in  the  dusk,  but 
by  mistake  kills  Z,  who  is  coming 
along  the  road,  A  is  g^lty  of  the 
murder  of  Zy  3  Mori.  Dig.,  cited  by 
Mayne,  P.  C.  265. 

'  Transportation  if  inflicted  must 
be  fur  l^e  and  not  (e.  g.)  for  ten 
years,  6  Suth.  Cr.  85.  The  Court  in  its 
discretion  must  decide  whether  death 
pr  transportation  should  be  inflicted. 
Where  a  murder  was  rather  retalia- 
tion for  an  injury  inflicted  on  the 


murderer  than  one  prompted  by  any 
worse  passion,  the  High  Court  re- 
duced the  Session  Judge*s  sentence 
of  death  to  transportation,  6  Suth. 
Cr.  46.  So  where  2I,  believing  B  to  be 
a  wizard  and  to  have  caused  A^b  child 
to  become  dangerously  ill,  in  order  to 
save  the  child's  life  killed  B,  A'a 
punishment  was  commuted  to  trans* 
.portation,  6  ibid.  8a.  So  where  thera 
was  no  intention  to  cause  death,  but 
merely  a  reckless  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  which  inflicted  a  bodily  injury 
likely  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
to  cause  death,  5  Suth.  Cr.  ao. 

As  to  the  duty  of  the  publie  to  give 
information  of  the  offences  punishabla 
under  sees.  30a,  303,  304,  see  th« 
Crim.  P.  C.  sec.  44. 

*  A  conviction  may  be  had  though 
the  body  of  the  murdered  person  haa 
not  been  found,  3  All.  383,  where  the 
learned  Judge  seemed  to  think  that 
'  corpus  delicti  *  meant  the  body. 
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catLse  death;  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
«  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years^  or  with  fine^  or  with 
both^  if  the  act  is  done  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  likely  to 
cause  deaths  but  without  any  intention  to  cause  deaths  or  to 
cause  such  bodily  injury  as  is  likely  to  cause  death  ^. 

304  A.  Whoever  causes  the  death  of  any  person  by  doing  GaaBing 
any  rash  or  negligent  act  not  amounting  to  culpable  homicide  ^,  a^u^eaoe 
shaU  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both  3. 

305.  If  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  any  insane  Abetment 
person,  aay  delirious  person,  any  idiot,  or  any  person  in  a  ^JS'^r 
state  of  intoxication,  commits  suicide,  whoever  abets  *  the  com-  insane  pep- 
mission  of  such  suicide,  shall  be  punished  with  death  or  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 


^  Two  kinds  of  culpable  homicide 
sre  mentioned  in  this  section :  (a) 
acts  done  with  the  intention  of  caus- 
ing death,  or  of  causing  such  bodily 
injury  as  is  likely  to  cause  death ;  (6) 
acts  done  without  any  such  intention, 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  likely  to  cause  death,  6  Ben. 
Appendix,  86  :  i8  Suth.  Cr.  23. 

^  Intentionally  or  knowingly  in- 
flicted violence,  directly  and  wilfully 
caused,  is  excluded,  3  All.  779. 
A  very  learned  judge  had  thus  ex- 
plained '  culpable  rashness  *  and  *  cul- 
pable negligence/  7  Mad.  H.  C.  119 ; 
followed  in  a  All.  768 : '  Culpable  rash- 
ness is  acting  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  mischievous  and  illegal  con- 
sequences may  follow,  but  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  not,  and  often 
with  the  belief  that  the  actor  has 
taken  sufficient  precautions  to  pre- 
vent their  happening.  The  impu- 
tability  arises  from  acting  despite 
the  consciousness  {luxuria).  Cul- 
pable negligence  is  acting  without 
the  consciousness  that  the  illegal  and 
mischievous  effect  will  follow,  but  in 
circumstances  which  show  that  the 
actor  has  not  exercised  the  caution 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  that  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  had  the  con- 
MnouBnesB.  The  imputability  arises 
£rom  the  neglect  of  the  civil  duty  of 


circumspection.'    See  also  4  Cal.  815. 

'  This  does  not  apply  to  a  case  in 
which  there  has  been  the  voluntary 
commission  of  an  offence  against  the 
person,  4  Cal.  764  ;  or  to  what  a  man 
does  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
consequences  will  be  likely  to  cause 
death,  5  N.  W.  P.  40,  where  a  Hindu 
kicked  his  wife  (a  girl  of  8  or  9 
years  of  age)  with  such  force  as 
to  rupture  the  anterior  coat  of  her 
stomach.  It  applies  where  the  de- 
ceased by  his  own  negligence  con- 
tributed to  his  death,  6  All.  349, 
250.  Where  in  the  course  of  a  dis* 
pute  A  gave  B  a  severe  push  on  the 
back,  which  caused  JB  to  fall  two  and 
a-half  cubits  from  the  top  of  ^'s  steps 
to  the  road  below,  and  B  in  falling 
fractured  his  toe,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tetanus  brought  on  by 
the  fracture,  the  Court  held  that  B 
had  simply  used  criminal  force  (sec. 
350),  I  Mad.  224.  And  see  3  AIL 
597,  where  the  Court  held  that  the 
accused  had  only  '  voluntarily  caused 
hurt,'  and  observed  that  the  offence 
of  causing  death  by  a  rash  or  negli- 
gent act  is  not  committed  where  an 
intention  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
offender  to  cause  hurt  to  some  par- 
ticular person. 

*  Sees.  107,  108. 
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306.  If  any  person  commits  suicide^  whoever  abets '  the 
commission  of  such  suicide  *  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

307.  Whoever  does  any  act  with  such  intention  or  know- 
ledge and  under  such  circumstances  ^  that  if  he  by  that  act 
caused  death  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder^  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if 
hurt  ^  is  caused  to  any  person  by  such  act^  the  offender  shall  be 
liable  either  to  transportation  for  lif e^  or  to  such  punishment 
as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

When  any  person  offending  under  this  section  is  under 

sentence  of  transportation  for  lif e^  he  may^  if  hurt  is  caused^ 

be  punished  with  death. 

lUustmHons, 

(a)  A  shoots  at  Z  with  intention  to  kill  him,  under  such  circmn- 
stances  that,  if  death  ensued,  A  would  be  guilty  of  murder.  A  is 
liable  to  punishment  under  this  section. 

(6)  A,  with  the  intention  of  causing  the  death  of  a  child  of 
tender  years,  exposes  it  in  a  desert  place.  A  has  committed  the 
offence  defined  by  this  section,  though  the  death  of  the  child  does 
not  ensue. 

(c)  A,  intending  to  murder  Z,  buys  a  gun  and  loads  it.  A  has 
not  yet  committed  the  offence.  A  fires  the  gun  at  Z.  He  has  com- 
mitted the  offence  defined  in  this  section  ;  and  if  by  such  firing  he 
wounds  Z,  he  is  liable  to  the  punishment  provided  by  the  latter 
part  of  this  section. 

{d)  A,  intending  to  murder  Z  by  poison,  purchases  poison  and 
niixes  the  same  with  food  which  remains  in  A*^  keeping ;  A  has  not 
yet  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section.  A  places  -the  food 
on  Z^  table  or  delivers  it  to  Zb  servants  to  place  it  on  Z%  table. 
A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section  ^. 


*  Sees.  107,  108. 

"  As  in  the  caee  of  a  sati,  3  N.  W. 
P.  316. 

'  In  order  to  constitute  an  offence 
under  this  section  the  act  committed 
by  the  prisoner  must  be  an  act  capable 
of  causing  death  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  course  of  events.  Therefore 
where  A  presented  an  uncapped  gun 
at  B  (believing  the  gun  to  be  capped) 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  By 
but  was  prevented  from  pulling  the 
^SfiT®^)  ^  could  not  be  convicted, 
upon  a  charge  framed  under  this 
section,  of  an  attempt   to  murder. 


Otherwise,  under  sec.  511  taken  in 
connection  with  sees.  299  and  300, 
see  4  Bom.  H.  C,  Gr.  Ca.  17,  ai,  and 
supra,  p.  69. 

*  Sec.  319. 

'  The  lawallows  a  locus  poenitentise, 
and  will  not  hold  that  a  person  has 
committed  a  crime  until  he  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  preparation,  3 
Mad.  6,  where  the  Court  adopted  the 
following  passage  in  an  American 
judgment  cited  by  Bishop,  i.  685, 
note  3  :  '  Between  the  preparation 
for  the  attempt  and  the  attempt 
itself  there  is  a  wide  difference.    The 
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308.  Whoever  does  any  act  with  such  intention  or  know-  Attempt  to 
ledge  and  under  such  circumstances  that  if  he  by  that  act^^^J^ 
•caused  death  he  would  be  gtiilty  of  culpable  homicide  not  homicide, 
amounting  to  murder,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both ;  and  if  hurt  ^  is  caused  to  any  person 
by  such  act,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
scription for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  or  with 

fine,  or  with  both. 

lUtistratian, 

A,  on  grave  and  sudden  provocation,  fires  a  pistol  at  Z,  under 
such  circumstances  that  if  he  thereby  caused  death  he  would  be 
guilty  of  culpable  homicide  not  amounting  to  murder.  A  has 
committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

309.  Whoever  attempts  to  conmiit  suicide,  and  does  any  Attempt  to 
act  towards  the  conmiission  of  such  offence,  shall  be  pimished  ^JJ^* 
with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 

year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

310.  Whoever  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  ^  Thug 
shall  have  been  habitually  associated  with  any  other  or  others  ®  ^    * 
for  the  purpose  of  conunitting  robbery  or  child-stealing  ^  by 
means  of  or  accompanied  with  murder,  is  a  Thug. 

311.  Whoever  is  a  Thug  shall  be  punished  with  transporta-  Punigh- 
tion  for  life,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  K  ^""^  ^^ 

Catmng  Miscarriage^  Injuries  to  unborn  Children^  Exjposure  of 
InfantSy  and  Concealment  of  Births, 

312.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  *  a  woman  with  child  to  Causing 
miscarry,  shall,  if  such  miscarriage  be  not  caused  in  good^^[*^'^ 

preparation  consistB  in  devising  or  ar-  minors    from    lawful    guardianship  * 

ranging  means  or  measures  necessary  (sec.   361).     Sections   310   and    311 

for  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  should  be  amalgamated  thus  : — '  310. 

the  attempt  is  tiie  direct  movement  Whoever  at  any  time  after  the  first 

towards  the  commission  after  prepara-  day  of  January,    1862,    shall   have 

tions  are  made^'  3  Mad.  5  ;  see  pp.  67-  been  habitually  associated  with  any 

70,  supra.  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

^  Sec.  319.  mitting  robbery  or  kidnapping  minortf 

^  These  words  give  the  Code  (so  from  lawful  guardianship  by  means 

&r  as  this  section  is  concerned)  a  of,    or   accompanied   with,    murder, 

retrospective  operation,  for  the  Code  shall  be  pimished  with  transportation 

was  passed  one  year,  two  months,  and  for  life,  and  shall  be  also  liable  ta 

twenty-five  days  before  it  came  inta  fine.* 

force.  *  See  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  181. 

'  This  doubtless  means 'kidnapping  '  Sec.  39, 
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faith  ^  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the  woman,  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  > 
and  if  the  woman  be  quick  with  child,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ex- 
tend to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

Explanation. — A  woman  who  causes  herself  to  nuscarry  is 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  ^. 

313*  Whoever  commits  the  offence  defined  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  without  the  consent  ^  of  the  woman,  whether 
the  woman  is  quick  with  child  or  not,  shall  be  punished  with 
transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also 
be  liable  to  fine. 


)l  i: 


ii. 


Death  314*  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  cause  the  miscarriage  of 

act  done '^  a  woman  with  child,  does  any  act  which  causes  the  death  of 
with  intent  g^ch  woman,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
miecar-      description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
"*S®-         shall  also  be  liable  to  fine;  and  if  the  act  is  done  with- 
out the  consent  *   of  the  woman,  shall  be  punished  either 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  the  punishment  above 
mentioned. 

Explanation, — It  is  not  essential  to  this  offence  that  the 
offender  should  know  that  the  act  is  likely  to  cause  death. 


Act  done 
with  intent 
to  prevent 
child  being 
born  alive 
or  to  cause 
it  to  die 
after  birth. 


315.  Whoever  before  the  birth  of  any  child  does  any  act 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  preventing  that  child  from  being 
bom  alive,  or  causing  it  to  die  after  its  birth,  and  does  by  such 
act  prevent  that  child  from  being  bom  alive,  or  causes  it  to 
die  after  its  birth,  shall,  if  such  act  be  not  caused  in  good 
faith  ^  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother,  be 


*  Sec.  53. 

^  Where  the  child  was  full-grown, 
the  Court  declined  to  convict  of 
causing  miscarriage,  but  convicted 
under  sees.  512  and  5 1 1  of  an  attempt 
to  conmiit  that  offence,  19  Suth.  <>. 

'  But  in  awarding  punishment  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  high- 
caste  young  widow  who,  to  hide  her 


■hame,  may  at  the  risk  of  life  cause 
herself  to  miscarry,  does  not  under 
the  social  circumstances  of  India  com- 
mit  an  offence  of  like  criminality  with 
that  of  the  seducer  of  a  young  girl  or 
married  woman,  who,  to  cover  her 
offence,  causes  her  to  miscarry,  M.  it 
M.  279. 

*  Sec.  90. 

•  Sec.  53. 
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{ranislied  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years^  or  with  fine^  or  with  both. 

316.  Whoever  does  any  act  nnder  such  circumstances  that  Cauring 
if  he  thereby  caused  death  he  would  be  guilty  of  culpable  ^^*^  ^^ 
homicide  \  and  does  by  such  act  cause  the  death  of  a  quick  bom  child 
unborn  child^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  amountinff 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  ^  ««lp»bi& 
fshall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

TUtutrcUion. 

A,  knowing  that  he  is  likely  to  catise  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  does  an  act  which,  if  it  caused  the  death  of  the  woman, 
would  amount  to  culpable  homicide.  The  woman  is  injured,  but 
does  not  die ;  but  the  death  of  an  unborn  quick  child  with  which 
she  is  pregnant  is  thereby  caused.  A  is  guilty  of  the  offence 
defined  in  this  section. 

317.  Whoever,  being  the  fcither  or  mother  of  a  child*  under  Expo§nre 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  having  the  care  of  such  child  ^,  ^  *^'f 
^hall  expose  or  leave  such  child  in  any  place  with  the  intention  chUdren. 
of  wholly  abandoning  such  child,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 

to  seven  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Explanation. — This  section  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
trial  of  the  offender  for  the  murder*  or  culpable  homicide, 
as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  child  die  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  *. 

318.  Whoever  by  secretly  burying  or  otherwise  disposing  Conceal- 
of  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  whether  such  child  die  before  •  or  5!^**^ 
after  or  during  its  birth,  intentionally  conceals  or  endeavours  "^ 

to  conceal  the  birth  of  such  child  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 


*  Sec.  399. 

'  Whether  it  be  legitimate  or  iUe- 
gitimate. 

'  Thig  does  not  include  a  person 
who  has  the  custody  of  a  child  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it,  Mayne, 
P.  C.  375. 

*  Sec  300. 

'  And  though  the  child  does  not 
die,  the  exposure  may  amount  to  an 
attempt  punishable  under  sec.  30  7» 
M.  &  M.  283.  Death  '  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exposure '  means  death 
from  cold  or  some  other  result  of  ex- 


posure,  10  Suth.  Cr.  5a. 

'  A  person  cannot  be  conyicted 
under  this  section  where  the  birth 
was  of  a  mere  foetus  four  months  old, 
4  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  Ixiii;  and 
see  in  England  Heg.  v.  Berrimcm,  6 
Cox,  C.  G.  388,  cited  in  Russell  on 
Crimes,  5th  ed.  i.  806.  And  where 
the  child  dies  the  offender' ought  to 
be  prosecuted  for  murder,  or  culpable 
homicide,  and  not  under  sec.  317 ;  a 
AU.  349. 

^  i.  e.  attempts. 

'  i.  e.  its  delivery  alive  or  dead. 
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prisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

HuH. 

319.  Whoever  causes  bodily  pain,  disease,  or  infirmity  to 
any  person  is  said  to  cause  hurt. 

320.  The  following  kinds  of  hurt  only  are  designated  as 

'  grievous ' : — 

lirst, — Emasculation. 

Secondly, — ^Permanent  privation  of  the  sight  of  either  eye. 

Thirdly, — ^Permanent  privation  of  the  hearing  of  either  ear* 

Fourthly, — Privation  of  any  member  or  joint. 

Fifthly, — Destruction  or  permanent  impairing  of  the  powers 
of  any  member  or  joint. 

Sixthly, — ^Permanent  disfiguration  of  the  head  or  face  ^. 

Seventhly, — Fracture  or  dislocation  of  a  bone  or  tooth. 

Eighthly. — Any  hurt  which  endangers  life,  or  which  causes 
the  sufEerer  to  be,  during  the  space  of  twenty  days*,  in  severe 
bodily  pain,  or  unable  to  follow  his  ordinary  pursuits. 

Voluntft-        321.  Whoever  does  any  act  *  with  the  intention  of  thereby 

n^caufling  ^i^ging  \i\xit  to  any  person,  or  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is 

likely  thereby  to  cause  hurt  to  any  person,  and  does  thereby 

cause  hurt  to  any  person,  is   said   'voluntarily^  to  cause 

hurtV 

Volnnta-  322.  Whoever  voluntarily  *  causes  hurt,  if  the  hurt  which 
rily causing  j^  intends  to  cause  or  knows  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause  is 
hurt.  grievous  hurt,  and  if  the  hurt  which  he  causes  is  grievous 

hurt,  is  said  '  voluntarily  to  cause  grievous  hurt.'  - 

Explanation. — A  person  is  not  said  voluntarily^  to  cause 


^  caused,  for  example,  by  branding 
the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  I  Bom. 
H.  C.  loi. 

^  A  portion  of  a  day  counts  as 
ik  day.  Where  A  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  he  had  to  go  to  hospital, 
but  left  it  perfectly  cured  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  hurt,  Scot- 
land G.J.  held  that  this  day  would 
<$ount  as  one  of  the  twenty,  Mayne, 
P.  C.  277. 

'  This  includes  an  illegal  omission, 
sec.  32. 


*  Sec.  39. 

•  Where  B  was  suffering  from 
spleen. disease^  and  A  struck  B  in* 
tentionally,  but  without  the  intention 
of  causing  death  or  such  bodily  in- 
jury as  was  likely  to  cause  death  or 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  likely 
by  his  act  to  cause  death,  and  by 
his  act  caused  B^%  death,  A  has  only 
committed  the  offence  of  voluntarily 
causing  hurt,  2  All.  522,  766 ;  8  Sutlu 
Cr.  29.     And  see  3  All.  597. 
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grievous  hurt  except  when  he  both  causes  grievous  hurt  and 
intends  or  knows  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause  grievous  hurt. 
But  he  is  said  voluntarily^  to  cause  grievous  hurt  if^  intending 
or  knowing  himself  to  be  likely  to  cause  grievous  hurt  of  one 
kind^  he  actually  causes  grievous  hurt  of  another  kind  \ 

lUustratwn. 
A,  intending  or  knowing  himself  to  be  likely  permanently  to  dis- 
figure ^8  face,  gives  Z  a  blow  which  does  not  permanently  disfigure 
Z*s  face,  but  which  causes  Z  to  suffer  severe  bodily  pain  for  the 
space  of  twenty  daya    A  has  voluntarily  caused  grievous  hurt. 

323.  Whoever,  except  in  the  case  provided  for  by  section  PunSih- 
334  ^  voluntarily  causes  hurt,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison-  ™*^^^y 
ment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  causing 
year,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one  thousand  rupees,   "^  * 

or  with  both  *. 

« 

324.  Whoever,  except  in  the  case  provided  for  by  section  Voiunta- 
334,  voluntarily  causes  hurt  by  means  of  any  instrument  for  ^"^^"^ 
shooting,  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  any  instrument  which,  used  d»ngeroui 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  is  likely  to  cause  death,  or  by  means  meimB. 

of  fire  or  any  heated  substance,  or  by  means  of  any  poison  or 
any  corrosive  substance,  or  by  means  of  any  explosive  sub- 
stance, or  by  means  of  any  substance  which  it  is  deleterious  to 
the  human  body  to  inhale,  to  swallow,  or  to  receive  into  the 
blood,  or  by  metms  of  any  animal  •,  shaU  be  pimiflhed  with  im- 
prisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  •• 

325»  Whoever,  except  in  the  case  provided  by  section  ^^^^  PnniBh- 
voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt,  shall  be  punished  with  im-  ™  i^^^y 


*  Sec.  39. 

*  Where  death  is  caused,  'but  there 
IB  neither  intentioii,  knowledge,  nor 
likelihood  that  the  injury  inflicted  wiU 
or  can  cause  death,  the  offence  would 
be  **  voluntarily  causing  grievous 
hurt**  under  sec.  32a,  or  what  under 
the  old  law  would  be  called  man- 
daughter,*  2  Suth.  Cr.  39,  40. 

'  Except  also  where  the  causing 
hurt  is  lawful,  as  when  a  parent 
corrects  his  child,  a  schoolmaster  his 
pupil,  a  master  his  apprentice  (Act 
XIX  of  1850),  or  a  ship-captain  his 
Sailors  {The  Affincourt,  i  Hagg.  Ad, 


271,  272,  per  Lord  Stowell). 

*  Offences  under  this  section  may 
be  tried  summarily,  Cr.  P.  C.  sees.- 
260,  261.  And  they  may  be  com- 
pounded,  ibid.  sec.  345. 

*  Sec.  47. 

*  7  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  xi.  Charges 
and  findings  under  tUs  section  need 
not  contain  a  negation  that  the  hurt 
was  caused  on  grave  and  sudden  pro- 
vocation, 4  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  v. 
Offences  under  this  section  may  be 
compounded  with  the  permission  o£ 
the  Court  (Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  345). 
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ming      priflonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  wbieH  may  eztend 
l^*''"     to  seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

Volnnta-        326.  Whoever,  except  in  the  case  provided  by  section  335, 
OTievoM"*  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  by  means  of  any  instrument 
hurt  by      for  shooting,  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  any  instrument  which, 
wet^DMor  ^^^^  ^  ^  weapon  of  offence,  is  likely  to  cause  death,  or  by 
toeua,       means  of  fire  or  any  heated  substance,  or  by  means  of  any 
poison  or  any  corrosive  substance,  or  by  means  of  any  explo- 
sive substance,  or  by  means  of  any  substance  which  it  is  dele- 
terious to  the  human  body  to  inhale,  to  swallow,  or  to  receive 
into  the  blood,  or  by  means  of  any  animal  ^,  shall  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Volnnu-        327.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  hurt  for  the  purpose  of 
Sfftto'wS^ extorting  from  the  sufferer,  or  from  any  person  interested  in 
tort  pro-     the  sufferer  *,  any  property  or  valuable  security  *,  or  of  con- 
compel       straining  the  sufferer  or  any  person  interested  in  such  sufferer 
to  do  anything  which  is  illegal  *  or  which  may  &cilitate  the 
commission  of  an  offence  ^  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Cansing  328.  Whoever  administers  to,  or  causes  to  be  taken  byj 
means^f  ^^7  person  any  poison  or  any  stupefying,  intoxicating,  or 
poi8on,&c.  unwholesome  drug  or  other  thing'',  with  intent  to  cause  hurt 
to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  commit  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of  an  offence  *,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he 
will  thereby  cause  hurt,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  \ 


to  illegal 
act. 


^  If  A  IB  charged  nnder  this  lectioii 
and  proves  that  he  acted  on  grare 
and  sudden  proyocation  he  may  be 
convicted  under  sec  335  (Cr.  F.  C. 
•ec.  338). 

*  Sec.  47. 

'  By  blood-relationship,  marriage, 
service,  or  even  friendship,  M.  &  M. 

*  Sec.  30. 

*  Sec.  43. 


*  Sec.  40,  d.  2, 

*  1.  e.  other  unwholesome  thing,  x 
Suth.  Cr.  7. 

'  Sec.  40,  d.  2, 

*  4  Suth.  Cr.  4.  A  is  the  owner 
of  date-trees  from  which  the  toddy  is 
constantly  stolen.  To  detect  tha 
thief  he  puts  into  his  toddy-pots  the 
juice  of  the  milk-bush,  knowing  thai 
if  drunk  by  a  human  being  such  juice 
would  cause  hurt  to  the  dnnker.  The 
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829.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  for  the  Volmita- 
purpose  of  extorting  from  ^e  sufferer,  or  froxn  any  person  ^^^. 
interested  in  the  sufferer,  any  property  or  valuable  security  ^,  ona  hurt  to 
or  of  constraining  the  sufferer  or  any  person  interested  in  p^rtv  or  to 
such  sufferer  to  do  anything  which  is  illegal,  or  which  may  !??™Pf^ 
f  acihtate  the  commission  of  an  offence  ^,  shall  be  punished  with 
transportation  for  hfe,  or  imprisonmmt  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years^  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

330.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  hurt  for  the  purpose  of  Volunta- 
extorting  from  the  sufferer,  or  from  any  person  interested  in  gj^t^ 
the  sufferer,  any  confession  or  any  information  which  may  extort  con- 
lead  to  the  detection  of  an  offence  ^  or  misconduct,  or  for  the  compel 
purpose  of  constraining  the  sufferer  or  any  person  interested  restoration 
in  the  sufferer  to  restore  or  to  cause  the  restoration  of  anyperty. 
property  or   valuable  security  *,  or  to  satisfy  any  claim  or 
demand,  or  to  give  information  which  may  lead  to  the  restora- 
tion of  any  property  or  valuable  security  ^,  shall  be  pimished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

lUuMrtUions, 

(a)  A,  &  police  officer,  tortures  Z  in  order  to  induce  Z  to  confess 
that  he  committed  a  crime.  A  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
section. 

(6)  A,  a  police  officer,  tortures  B  to  induce  him  to  point  out 
where  certain  stolen  property  is  deposited.  A  is  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  section. 

(c)  A,  a  revenue  officer,  tortures  Z  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
pay  certain  arrears  of  revenue  due  from  Z,  A  ib  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  section. 

{d)  A,  a  zamindir,  tortures  a  ryot  in  order  to  compel  him  to  pay 
his  rent.     A  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

33L  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  for  theVolunta- 
purpose  of  extorting  from  the  sufferer,  or  from  any  Person  [^^^^'^ 
interested  in  the  sufferer,  any  confession  or  any  information  ous  hurt  to 

toddy  in  one  of  the  pots  is  drank  by,  boiling  oU  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 

and  canses  hurt  to,  B.  A  is  guilty  of  a  confession  of  witchcraft  does  not 

an  offence  under  this  section,  5  Bom.  faU  under  this  section  (13  Suth.  Cr. 

H.  C,  Gr.  Ga.  59.  23)  ;  but  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 

^  Sec.  30.  offence  or  misconduct  confessed  has, 

'  '  Sec.  40,  cL  a.  or  has  not,  been  committed,  20  Suth. 

'  Sec.  40,  d.  2.    The  application  of  Cr.  41. 
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fession,  or 
to  compel 
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of  property. 


Volnnta- 
rily  cans- 
inghnrt  to 
deter  pub- 
lic servant. 


Tolunta- 
rily  caus- 
ing griev- 
ous hurt  to 
deter  pub- 
lic servant. 


Volun- 
tarily caus- 
ing hurt  on 
provoca- 
tion. 


which  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  an  offence  ^  or  misoonduct, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  the  sufferer  or  any  person 
interested  in  the  sufferer  to  restore  or  to  cause  the  restoration 
of  any  property  or  valuable  security  *,  or  to  satisfy  any  claim 
or  demand^  or  to  give  information  which  may  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  any  property  or  valuable  security'^  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

332.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  hurt  to  any  person  beings 
a  public  servant  ^  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  such  public 
servant^  or  with  intent  to  prevent  or  deter  that  person  or  any 
other  public  servant  from  discharging  his  duty  as  such  public 
servant^  or  in  consequence  of  anything  done  or  attempted  to 
be  done  by  that  person  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
such  public  servant^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years^ 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

333.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  to  any 
person  being  a  public  servant  ^  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
such  public  servant,  or  with  intent  to  prevent  or  deter  that 
person  or  any  other  public  servant  from  discharging  his  duty 
as  such  public  servant,  or  in  consequence  of  anything  done  or 
attempted  to  be  done  by  that  person  in  the  lawful  dischargee 
of  his  duty  as  such  public  servant,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

334.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  hurt  on  grave  and  sudden 
provocation,  if  he  neither  intends  nor  knows  himself  to  be 
likely  to  cause  hurt  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  who 
gave  the  provocation,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one 
month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees^ 
or  with  both  *. 


*  Sec.  40,  d.  2. 
'  Sec.  30. 

'  Sec.  21. 

*  Voluntarily  causing  hurt  to  -^on 
grave  and  sudden  provocation,  wherd 
Z  gave  the  provocation,  is  chargeable 
as  an  offence  under  this  section,  i 
Bom.  H.  C.  17.     But  where  A,  irri- 


tated by  grave  and  sudden  provoca-* 
tion  received  from  B,  voluntarily 
causes  hurt  U>  Z,  A  ib  chargeable 
Under  sec.  523  or  324. 

As  to  trying  offences  under  sec. 
334  summarily,  seeCr.  P.  C.  sec.  26.1. 
They  may  be  compounded,  ibid,  sec* 

345- 
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335.  Whoever  voluntarily  causes  grievous  hurt  on  grave  Causing 
and   sudden  provocation^  if  he  neither  intends  nor  knows  hurTon 
Imnself  to  be  likely  to  cause  grievous  hurt  to  any  person  prov«»- 
other  than  the  person  who  gave  the  provocation,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  four  years,  or  with  6xxe  which  may 
extend  to  two  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 

Explanation, — The  last  two  sections  are  subject  to  the  same 
provisoes  as  Exception  i,  section  300  ^. 

336.  Whoever  does  any  act  so  rashly  or  negligently  ^  as  to  RashneBi 
endanger  human  life  or  the  personal  safety  of  others,  shall  be  gence  en- 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  ^angering 
which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine  which  may  personal 
extend  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  or  with  both  \ 


safety  of 
others. 


'    337.  Whoever 'causes  hurt  to  any  person  by  doing  any  act  Causing 
bo  rashly  or  negligently  as  to  endanger  human  life,  or  the  5^^^^, 
personal  safety  of  others,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  ness  or 
of   either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  six  ^^  *ge^<»« 
months,   or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to   five  hundred 
rupees,  or  with  both  3. 

338.  Whoever  causes  grievous  hurt  to  any  person  by  doing  Causing 
any  act  so  rashly  or  negligently  as  to  endanger  human  life,  ^^^ 
or  the  personal   safety  of  others,   shall  be  punished  with  such  rash- 

ness  OF 

imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  negligence, 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

Wrongful  Restraint  and  Wrongful  Confinement: 

339.  Whoever  voluntarily  *  obstructs  ^  any  person  so  as  to  Wrongful 
prevent  that  person  from  proceeding  in  any  direction  in  which  '®*  *^^  " 


^  Offences  under  this  section  may 
be  compounded  with  the  permission 
of  the  Court,  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  345. 

^  As  to  rashness  and  negligence 
see  note  to  sec.  304  A. 
.  '  Sending  a  box  or  vessel  containing 
dynamite  or  nitric  acid  (e.g.)  by  a 
carrier,  without  giving  notice  of  its 
contents,  may  come  within  this  sec- 
tion. But  conveying  passengers  for 
hire  in  an  unsafe  ferry-boat  is  an 


offence  under  sec.  282,  not  sec.  336. 
As  to  trying  summarily  offences  under 
*®c.  336,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  261. 

*  Sec.  39. 

^  A  may  obstruct  B  by  causing  it 
to.  appear  to  that  other  impossible, 
difficult,  or  dangerous  to  proceed,  as 
well  as  by  causing  it  actually  to  be 
impossible,  difficult,  or  dangerous  for 
B  to  proceed,  M.  &  M.  301. 
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that  person  has  a  right  to  proceed^  is  said  wrongfully  to 

restrain  that  person. 

Exception. — The  obstruction  of  a  private  way  ^  over  land  or 

water  which  a  person  in  good  faith  believes  himself  to  have  a 

lawful  right  to  obstruct^  is  not  an  offence  within  the  meaning 

of  this  section. 

IHtutrciiion, 

A  obstructB  a  path  along  which  Z  has  a  right  to  pass,  A  Dot 
believing  in  good  faith  that  he  has  a  right  to  stop  the  path.  Z  is 
thereby  prevented  from  passing.    A  wrongfully  restrains  Z\ 
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Wrongful 
confine- 
ment. 


Panisli- 
ment  for 
wrongful 
restraint. 


Punish- 
ment for 
wrongful 
confine- 
ment. 


340.  Whoever  wrongfully  restrains  any  person  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  prevent  that  person  from  proceeding  beyond 

certain  circumscribing  limits^  is  said  'wrongfully  to  confine^ 

that  person  *. 

IUu8tr(Uions, 

(a)  A  causes  Z  to  go  within  a  walled  space,  and  locks  Z  in* 
Z  is  thus  prevented  from  proceeding  in  any  direction  beyond  the 
circumscribing  line  of  wall.     A  wrongfully  confines  Z. 

(6)  A  places  men  with  firearms  at  the  outlets  of  a  building,  and 
tells  Z  that  they  will  fire  at  Z  \i  Z  attempts  to  leave  the  building. 
A  wrongfully  confines  Z. 

341.  Whoever  wrongfully  restrains  any  person  shall  be 
punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  months  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five 
hundred  rupees^  or  with  both  *. 

342.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines*  any  person  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend 
to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  •. 


(  ! 


^  As  to  these  ways  see  the  Ease- 
ments Act,  V  of  1882,  infra. 

'  Other  iUustrations  are  : — 

A  illegally  omits  to  take  proper 
order  with  a  furious  buffalo  in  his 
possession,  and  thus  voluntarily  deters 
Z  from  passing  along  a  road  along 
which  Z  has  a  right  to  pass. 

A  threatens  to  set  a  savage  dog  at 
Z,  if  Z  goes  along  a  path  along  which 
Z  has  a  right  to  go.  Z  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  going  along  that  path. 

In  the  last  illustration,  if  the  dog 
is  not  really  savage,  but  A  voluntarily 
causes  B  to  think  that  it  is  savage 


and  thereby  prevents  Z  going  along 
the  path,  in  each  of  these  cases  A 
wrongfally  restrains  Z. 

■  a  Mad.  H.  C.  396;  5  Mad.  H. 
C.  App.  zziv.  The  duration  of  the 
wrongful  restraint  is  immaterial,  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  the  extent  of 
punishment,  6  Suth.  Or.  88. 

*  As  to  trying  offences  under  thii 
section  summarily,  see  Or.  P.  0.  sec. 
a6i .  They  may  be  compounded;  ibid. 

sec.  345* 

•  Sec.  340. 

'  Offences  under  this  section  may 
be  compounded.  Or.  P.  C.  sec.  345. 
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843.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines  any  person  for  three  Wrongful 
days  or  more  \  shaU  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  ^^t^'for 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  ^^^'^  J' 

mor©  dajiEiu 

fine,  or  with  both. 

344.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines  any  person  for  ten  days  Wrongful 
or  more,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de-  ^0^^  for 
scription  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  and  ^n  or  more 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

345.  Whoever  keeps  any  person  in  wrongful  confinement.  Wrongful' 
knowing  that  a  writ  for  the  Uberation  of  that  person  ha*  ~^^ 
been  duly  issued^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  P^^^**' 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  liberation 
in  addition  to  any  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  may  be  ?^*  *^*" 
liable  under  any  other  section  of  this  Code. 


iflsued. 


346.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines   any  person  in   such  Wrongful 
manner  as  to  indicate  an  intention  *  that  the  confinement  of  ^gj,^  ^ 
such  person  may  not  be  known  to  any  person  interested  in  the  Bocret. 
person  so  confined,  or  to  any  public  servant  *,  or  that  the  place 

of  such  confinement  may  not  be  known  to  or  discovered  by 
any  such  person  or  public  servant  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment  to  which  he  maybe  liable  for  such  wrongful 
confinement  ®. 

347.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines  any  person  for  the  pur-  Wrongful 
pose  of  extorting  from  the  person  confined,  or  from  any  person  ment^for 
interested  in  the  person  confined,  any  property  or  valuable  purpose  of 
iiecarity  \  or  of  oonstrainiiig  the  person  confined,  or  any  person  ^^ 
interested  in  such  person,  to  do  anything  illegal  or  to  give  ??  ^^^^®^ 
any  information  which  may  facilitate  the  commission  of  an  act. 


^  The  words  'less  than  ten*  are 
not  to  be  understood  here,  M.  &  M. 

303- 

^  A  sentence  of  fine  alone  cannot 

be  inflicted  under  this  section,  i  Bom. 
fl.  C.  39. 

•  See  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  491,  d.  (5). 

*  This  intention  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  lihe  offence  punishable  under  this 
section  (M.  &  M.  305) ;  and  the  con- 


finement must  be  such  as  to  indicate 
an  intention  that  the  person  confined 
should  not  be  discoyered,  9  Gal.  221. 

»  Sec.  21. 

*  Where  the  confinement  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  offence  of  kidnap- 
ping, it  should  not  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  conYiction,  6  N.  W.  P. 

293- 

'  Sec.  30. 
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offence  ^^  shall  be  ptiniBhed  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
scription for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years^  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

348.  Whoever  wrongfully  confines  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  from  the  person  confined^  or  any  person 
interested  in  the  person  confined^  any  confession  or  any  infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  an  offence  ^  or 
misconduct^  or  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  the  person 
confined,  or  any  person  interested  in  the  person  confined,  to 
restore  or  to  cause  the  restoration  of  any  property^  or  valuable 
security  ^,  or  to  satisfy  any  claim  or  demand,  or  to  give  infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of  any  property'  or 
valuable  security^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  yearSj 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Criminal  Force  and  AssauU. 

349.  A  person  is  said  to  use  force  to  another  if  he  causes 
motion,  change  of  motion,  or  cessation  of  motion  to  that  other, 
or  if  he  causes  to  any  substance  such  motion  or  change  of 
motion  or  cessation  of  motion  as  brings  that  substance  into 
contact  with  any  part  of  that  other's  body,  or  with  anything 
which  that  other  is  wearing  or  carrying,  or  with  anything  so 
situated  that  such  contact  affects  that  other's  sense  of  feeling; 
provided  that  the  person  causing  the  motion,  or  change  of 
motion  or  cessation  of  motion,  causes  that  motion,  change  of 
motion,  or  cessation  of  motion  in  one  of  the  three  ways  herein- 
after described : 

First. — By  his  own  bodily  power. 

Secondly. — By  disposing  any  substance  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  motion,  or  change,  or  cessation  of  motion  takes  place 
without  any  further  act  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  person. 

Thirdly. — By  inducing  any  animal  *  to  move,  to  change  its 
motion,  or  to  cease  to  move. 

360.  Whoever  intentionally  uses  force  to  any  person, 
without  that  person's  consent',  in  order  to  the  committing  of 

'  Sec.  141. 


*  Sec.  40,  d.  2. 

*  Sec.  47. 


^  whether  moveable  or  immoveable. 
•  Sec.  90. 
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any  offence  ^,  or  intending  by  the  nse  of  such  force  to  cause^  or 
knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  by  the  nse  of  such  force  he  wiU 
cause  injury,  fear  or  annoyance  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
force  is  used,  is  said  to  use  criminal  force  ^  to  that  other. 

lUustratwM. 

(a)  Z  is  sitting  in  a  moored  boat  on  a  river.  A  unfastens  the 
moorings,  and  thus  intentionally  causes  the  boat  to  drifk  down  the 
stream.  Here  A  intentionally  causes  motion  to  Z,  and  he  does 
this  by  disposing  substances  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  is 
produced  without  any  other  act  on  any  person's  part.  A  has 
therefore  intentionally  used  force  to  Z;  and  if  he  has  done  so 
without  Z'a  consent,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  any  ofiEence, 
or  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  this  use  of  force  will 
cause  injury,  fear  or  annoyance  to  Z,  A  has  used  criminal  force 
to-^'. 

{h)  Z  is  riding  in  a  chariot.  A  lashes  ^s  horses,  and  thereby 
causes  them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Here  A  has  caused  change  of 
motion  to  Z  by  inducing  the  animals  to  change  their  motion. 
A  has  therefore  used  force  to  Z\  and  if  ii  has  done  this  without 
^s  consent,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may 
thereby  injure,  frighten  or  annoy  Z^  A  has  committed  criminal 
force  to  Z, 

(c)  Z  is  riding  in  a  palanquin.  A,  intending  to  rob  Z^  seizes  the 
pole  and  stops  the  palanquin.  Here  A  has  caused  cessation  of 
motion  to  Z^  and  he  has  done  this  by  his  own  bodily  power.  A  has 
therefore  used  force  to  Z\  and  as  A  has  acted  thus  intentionally 
without  ^s  consent,  in  order  to  the  commission  of  an  offence,  A  has 
used  criminal  force  to  Z, 

((2)  A  intentionally  pushes  against  Z  in  the  street.  Here  A  has 
by  his  own  bodily  power  moved  his  own  person  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  Z,  He  has  therefore  intentionally  used  force  to 
Z^  and  if  he  has  done  so  without  ^s  consent,  intending  or  knowing 
it  to  be  likely  that  he  may  thereby  injure,  frighten  or  annoy  Z^  he. 
has  used  criminal  force  to  Z. 

(e)  A  throws  a  stone,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that 
the  stone  will  be  thus  brought  into  contact  with  Z^  or  with  ^s 
clothes,  or  with  something  carried  by  Z^  or  that  it  will  strike  water 
and  dash  up  the  water  against  ^s  clothes  or  something  carried 
by  Z,  Here,  if  the  throwing  of  the  stone  produce  the  effect  of 
causing  any  substance  to  come  into  contact  with  Z  or  Z*^  clothes, 
A  has  used  force  to  Z\  and  if  he  did  so  without  Z*^  consent, 
intending  thereby  to  injure,  frighten  or  annoy  Z,  he  has  used 
criminal  force  to  Z. 

(/)  A  intentionally  pulls  up  a  woman's  veil.  Here  A  intention- 
ally uses  force  to  her;  and  if  he  does  so  without  her  consent, 
intending  pr  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may  thereby  injure, 
frighten  or  annoy  her,  he  has  used  criminal  force  to  her. 

^  Seo.  40.  '  The  expresBion  is  used  also  in  sec.  141,  cl.  i. 
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{^  Z\A  bathing.  A  poors  into  the  bath  water  which  he  knows 
to  be  boiling.  Here  A  intentionally,  by  his  own  bodily  power, 
cauBes  such  motion  in  the  boiling  water  as  brings  that  water  into 
contact  with  Z^  or  with  other  water  so  situated  that  such  contact 
most  affect  Z's  sense  of  feeling :  A  has  therefore  intentionally  used 
force  to  Z\  and  if  he  has  done  this  without  Z*%  consent,  intending 
or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may  thereby  cause  injuiy,  fear 
or  annoyance  tQ  Z^  A  has  used  criminal  force. 

(A)  A  incites  a  dog  to  spring  upon  Z,  without  Z%  consent. 
Here,  if  A  intends  to  cause  injury,  fear  or  annoyance  to  Z,  he  uses 
criminal  force  U>  Z^, 

Asianli.  35L  Whoever  makes  any  gesture  or  any  preparation^  in- 
tending or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  such  gesture  or 
preparation  will  cause  any  person  present  to  apprehend  that  he 
who  makes  that  gesture  or  preparation  is  about  to  use  criminal 
force  to  that  person^  is  said  to  conmiit  an  assault. 

Explanation. — Mere  words  do  not  amount  to  an  assault. 
But  the  words  which  a  person  uses  may  give  to  his  gestures 
or  preparation  such  a  meaning  as  may  make  those  gestures  or 
preparations  amount  to  an  assault  ^. 

IHuMratMfu. 

(a)  A  shakes  his  fist  at  Z,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely 
that  he  may  thereby  cause  Z  to  belieye  that  A  is  about  to  strike  Z. 
A  has  committed  an  assault. 

(6)  A  begins  to  unloose  the  muzzle  of  a  ferocious  dog,  intending 
or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may  thereby  cause  Z  to  believe 
that  he  is  about  to  cause  the  dog  to  attack  Z,  A  has  committed 
an  assault  upon  Z, 

(c)  A  takes  up  a  stick,  saying  to  Z,  '  I  wUl  give  you  a  beating.' 
Here,  though  the  words  used  by  A  could  in  no  case  amount  to  an 
assault,  and  though  the  mere  gesture,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
circumstances,  might  not  amount  to  an  assault,  the  gesture  ex- 
plained by  the  words  may  amount  to  an  assault. 


i  : 


(1 


Ptmigh- 
ment  for 


362.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  ^  to  any 
using  en-  Person  otherwise  than  on  grave  and  sudden  provocation  given 
imnal  force  by  that  person,  shall  be  pimished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
than  on      description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or 


*  So  where  A  disputing  with  B 
about  his  hire  gives  B  a  push  which 
causes  him  to  fall.  In  the  fall  B 
breaks  his  toe  and  consequently  dies 
of  tetanus.  A.  has  used  criminal 
force,  but  he  has  not  committed 
culpable  homicide,  i  Mad.  224. 

An  act  permitted  by  law  cannot,  of 
course,  amount  to  criminal  force,  e.  g. 


the  moderate  chastisement  of  a  child 
by  its  parent  or  teacher. 

^  I  Bom.  H.  C.  205.  Conversely, 
words  showing  that  no  harm  is  in- 
tended may  deprive  gestures  of  any 
wrongful  character  {TuberviUe  v. 
Savaffe^  1  Mod.  3). 

'  Sec.  350. 
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with  fine  which  may  extend  to  five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  grave  ppo- 
both  \  ^'^^''''' 

Ewplanation, — Grave  and  sudden  provocation  will  not  miti- 
gate the  punishment  for  an  offence  under  this  section,  if  the 
provocation  is  sought  or  voluntarily  provoked  by  the  offender 
as  an  excuse  for  the  offence, — or 

If  the  provocation  is  given  by  anything  done  in  obedience 
to  the  law,  or  by  a  public  servant'  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  such  pubUc  servant, — or 

If  the  provocation  is  given  by  anything  done  in  the  lawful 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  defence  ^. 

Whether  the  provocation  was  grave  and  sudden  enough  to 
mitigate  the  offence,  is  a  question  of  fact  *. 

353.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person  Using 
being  a  public  servant  ^  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  such  ^J^^ 
public  servant  **,  or  with  intent  to  prevent  or  deter  that  person  deter 
from  discharging  his  duty  as  such  public  servant,  or  in  conse-  vwit.°  *^^" 
quence  of  anything  done  or  attempted  to  be  done  by  such 
person  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  such  public 
servant,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
scription for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 

fine,  or  with  both. 

354.  Whoever   assaults    or    uses    criminal  force  to   any  Atsault  or 
woman  •,  intending  to  outrage  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  f^^^^ 
he  will  thereby  outrage  her  modesty  '^y  shall  be  pimished  with  intent  to 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  ^^S. 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ®.  modesty. 


^  One  who  is  tried  for,  and  ac- 
quitted of,  the  offence  of  assault  under 
tiiis  section,  cannot  again,  upon,  the 
same  complaint,  be  tried  for  causing 
hurt,  7  Ben.  Appz.,  25. 

'  Sec.  21. 

'  Sees.  96-106. 

^  As  to  trying  offences  under  this 
section  summaiilj,  see  Gr.  P.  0.  sec. 
261.  They  may  be  compounded,  ibid, 
sec.  345. 

'  7  N.  W.  P.  209,  where  it  was 
held  that  resistance  to  constables 
who  attempted  to  search  a  house 
without  the  proper  warrant  was  not 
punishable  under  this  section. 

•  Sec.  10. 


^  It  would  be  an  outrage  to  the 
modesty  of  one  woman  to  do  to  her 
what  would  be  thought  nothing  of  by 
another,  M.  &  M.  311. 

'  And  see  the  Whipping  Act,  sec.  4, 
supra,  pp.  105-106.  Where  A  tries 
to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  girl 
under  ten  years  of  age,  her  consent  is 
immaterial.  For  the  attempt,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  rape  (sec.  375)>  «md 
therefore  if  unsuccessful  would  be 
punishable  under  sec.  511,  Mayne, 
P.  G.  295.  A  prisoner  may  be  con- 
victed under  sec.  354,  though  ac- 
quitted of  an  attempt  to  commit  rape, 
5  Bom.  403. 
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AManlt  or      355.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person^ 

force  with  ii^tending  thereby  to  dishonour  that  person  ^^  otherwise  than 

hitent  to     on  grave  and  sudden  provocation  given  by  that  person^  shall 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^  or  with  fine^  or  with 

both*. 

AiMnlt  or  356.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person. 
JJ^i^  in  attempting  to  commit  theft  •  on  any  property  which  that 
attempt  person  is  then  wearing  or  carrying,  shall  be  punished  with 
theft  of  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
property     extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

earned  by  j         ^  ' 

P®"**"-  357.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person, 

crimixial     ^  attempting  wrongfully  to  confine  ^  that  person,  shall  be 
'ttT  ^\     punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
wrongfully  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend 
^^    *■  to  one  thousand  rupees,  or  with  both. 

ABsanlt  or       368.  Whoever  assaults  or  uses  criminal  force  to  any  person 

fiOToe  on      ^^  grave  and  sudden  provocation  given  by  that  person,  shall 

grave  pro-  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  two 

hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

Explanation, — The  last  section  is  subject  to  the  same  expla- 
nation as  section  352. 

Kidnappingy  Abduction^  Slavery  and  Forced  Labour. 

Kidnap-  359.  Kidnapping  is  of  two  kinds ;  kidnapping  from  British 
P"^'  India  ^,  and  kidnapping  from  lawful  guardianship. 

Kidnap-         360.  Whoever  conveys  any  person  beyond  the  limits  of 
Sriti^°°^   British  India  *  without  the  consent  •  of  that  person  or  of  some 
India.        person  legally  authorised  to  consent  on  behalE  of  that  person, 
is  said  to  kidnap  that  person  from  British  India  '^. 

Kidnap-  361,  Whoever  takes  or  entices  any  minor  under  fourteen 
C^^°°^   years  of  age  if  a  male,  or  under  sixteen  years  of  age  if  a 

^  Intention  to  dishonour  may  be  '  Sec.  378. 

inferred  when  the  assault  or  criminal  *  Sec.  340. 

force  is  by  grossly  insulting  means,  '  Sec.  15. 

such  as  kicking,  pulling  the  nose,  etc.,  *  Sec.  90. 

M.  &  M.  31  a.  "^  Where  the  offender  is  the  subject 

'  Offences  under  this  section  may  of  an  independent  state,  see  i  Suth. 

be  compounded,  Or.  P.  Code,  sec.  345.  Cr.  39. 
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female  \  or  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  out  of  the  keeping  of  guardian, 
the  lawful  guardian*  of  such  minor  or  person  of  unsound '^^' 
mind,  without  the  consent  ^  of  such  guardian,  is  said  to  kidnap 
such  minor  or  person  from  lawful  guardianship  *. 

Explanation. — The  words  'lawful  guardian'  in  this  section 
include  any  person  lawfully  entrusted  with  the  care- or  custody 
of  such  minor  or  other  person  *. 

Exception. — This  section  does  not  extend  to  the  act  of  any 
person  who  in  good  faith  *  believes  himself  to  be  the  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  or  who  in  good  faith  *  believes  himself  to 
be  entitled  to  the  lawful  custody  of  such  child,  unless  such  act 
is  committed  for  an  inmioral  or  unlawful  purpose. 


'  The  words  '  or  under  gizteen 
years  if  a  female*  were  introduced 
to  make  the  section  consistent  with 
9  Geo.  rV,  c.  74. 

'  i.  e.  the  guardianship  of  a  person 
who  is  lawfully  entrusted  with  the 
care  or  custody  of  the  minor  abducted, 
3  N.  W.  P.  287.  A  child  of  ten  years 
of  age  is,  primt  facie,  subject  to 
guardianship. 

As  to  the  guardianship  of  European 
British  minors  see  Act  XIII  of  1874. 
As  to  other  minors  see  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Courts  of  Wards,  and 
Acts  XL  of  1858  and  XX  of  1864. 
Por  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Courts  as  to  infants  see  the  Charter 
of  36th  March,  1774,  sec.  35,  and 
the  letters  patent  of  28th  December, 
1865,  $  17,  and  17th  March,  1866,$  12. 

The  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  is  its  proper  and  natural  guar- 
dian during  the  period  of  nurture, 
and  if  during  that  period  the  mother 
dies,  having  committed  the  child  to 
the  care  of  a  person  who  accepts  the 
trust)  such  person  is  'lawfully  en< 
trusted '  within  the  meaning  of  this 
explanation,  8  Cal.  974,  where  the 
mother  was  either  an  European  or 
East  Indian. 

According  to  Hindu  law  the  father 
of  a  legitimate  child  is  its  lawful 
guardian,  8  Cal.  969,  and  his  rights 
as  such  are  not  lost  by  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  Act  XXI  of  1850, 
and  5  Suth.  Civ.  B.  235.  But  in  tiie 
ease  of  a  Knlin  Brahman  (who  some- 
times has  50  or  60  wives)  it  has  been 
said  that  he  is  not  such  a  'natural 
guardian*  of  his  daughter  as  her 
mother  is,  3  Suth.  Civ.  B.  194.    The 


mother  is  the  natural  guardian  of  a 
bastard,  Mayne,  H.  L.  §  192.  In  the 
case  of  Muhammadans  a  mother  is 
entitled  even  as  against  the  father  to 
tiie  custody  of  her  legitimate  sons  and 
daughters  up  to  seven  years,  and 
further  in  the  case  of  daughters, 
according  to  the  Sunni  law,  up  to 
puberty,  3  Hyde,  63;  3  Suth.  Civ. 
B.  76  ;  3  All.  73.  Ab  to  the  inability 
of  certain  eunuchs  to  act  as  guardians, 
see  Act  XXYII  of  1871,  sec.  39. 

A  child  playing  about  on  a  public 
road  is  still  under  the  lawful  guard- 
ianship of  its  parent  or  other  relative 
living  close  by,  7  Suth.  Cr.  98. 

Omitting  to  inquire  whether  the 
child  had  a  guardian  or  not  is  no 
defence,  3  Bom.  178.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  a  betrothal,  not  amounting 
to  a  marriage  or  transfer  of  guardian- 
ship, has  taken  place  between  the 
accused  and  the  girl  kidnapped, 
4  Suth.  Cr.  7. 

As  to  the  committees  or  guardians 
of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  see  Acts 
XXXIV  and  XXXV  of  1858,  and 
the  Charter  and  Letters  Patent  above 
referred  to. 

'  Sec.  90. 

*  The  minor's  consent  is  immaterial 
and  force  or  fraud  forms  no  element 
of  the  offence,  2  Suth.  Cr.  5 ;  3 
Suth.  Cr.  15  ;  7  Suth.  Cr.  54.  Sec. 
361  would  apply  to  the  kidnapping 
of  married  fexnales  under  sixteen. 

The  offence  described  in  sec.  363  ^ 
included  in  that  described  in  sec  369, 
8  Suth.  Cr.  35,  col.  2. 

Kidnapping  is  compoundable,  Cr. 
P.  Code,  sec.  345. 

*  Sec.  52. 
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Abdaotion.  862*  Whoever  by  force  ^  oompels,  or  by  any  deceitful  means 
induces^  any  person  to  go  from  any  place^  is  said  to  abdnct 
that  person*. 

868.  Whoever  kidnaps  any  person  from  British  India  ^  or 
from  lawful  guardianship  ^^  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 


Pnnish- 
ment  for 
kidni4>- 
ping. 


Kidnap-         864.  Whoever  kidnaps  or  abducts  any  person  in  order  that 

?^"°^  *^'  such  person  may  be  murdered  *,  or  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to 

order  to      be  put  in  danger  of  being  murdered^  shall  be  punished  with 

™"    ®''      transportation  for  life,  or  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term 

which   may  extend  to   ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 

to  fine. 

IllutiraJtionB. 

(a)  A  kidnaps  Z  irom  British  India,  intending  or  knowing  it  to 
be  likely  that  Z  may  be  sacrificed  to  an  idol.  A  has  committed 
the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(5)  A  forcibly  carries  or  entices  B  away  from  his  home  in  order 
that  B  may  he  murdered.  A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in 
this  section. 

Kidnap-  865,  Whoever  kidnaps  or  abducts  any  person  with  intent 

ping  or  ab-  ^  cause  that  person  to  be  secretly  and  wrongfully  confined  ®, 
with  intent  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
to  CO    ne.  ^  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

Kidnap-         866.  Whoever  kidnaps  or  abducts  any  woman  with  intent 
d^iM      ^^^  ®^®  '^^y  ^^  compelled,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that 
woman  to   she  will  be  compelled  to  marry  any  person  against  her  will, 
^^^^gg^    or  in  order  that  she  may  be  forced  or  seduced  to  illicit  inter- 
Ac-  course,  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  she  will  be  forced  or 
seduced  to  illicit  intercourse,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  '^. 


*  Sec.  349. 

*  This  merely  defines  the  word  *  ab- 
ducts/ which  occurs  in  sees.  364-367, 
360,  and  '  abducted,*  sec.  368. 

*  Sec.  15. 

*  See  note  2,  p.  3  39. 
'  Sec.  3cx>. 

*  Sec.  340, 


^  Where  a  procuress  induced  a 
married  woman  of  20  to  leave  her 
husband  and  become  a  prostitute,  no 
conviction  under  sec.  366  could  be 
maintained ;  but  the  procuress  might 
be  convicted  under  sec.  498,  i  Suth. 
Cr.  45.  Where  A  takes  a  girl  of  1 1 
years  of  age  out  of  the  keeping  of  her 
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367.  Whoever  kidnaps  or  abducts  any  person  in  order  Kidnap- 
that  such  person  may  be  subjected,  or  may  be  so  disposed  of  P"f .°'  *^ 

ji  x'j  j»i.«  !•         1  ducting  m 

as  to  be  put  m  danger  of  bemg  subjected  to  grievous  hurt  ^  or  order  to 
slavery,  or  to  the  unnatural  lust  of  any  person,  or  knowing  it  !ri2^*^ 
to  be  likely  that  such  person  will  be  so  subjected  or  disposed  ^™^»  *«• 
of,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  ^. 

368.  Whoever  ^  knowing  that  any  person  has  been  kid-  Wrong- 
napped,  or  has  been  abducted,  wrongfully  conceals  *  or  Jkeeps  ^^i^' 
such  person  in  confinement,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  confining 
mianner  as  if  he  had  kidnapped  or  abducted  such  person  with  penon, 
the  same  intention  or  knowledge  or  for  the  same  purpose  as 

that  with  or  for  which  he  conceals  or  detains  such  person  in 
confinement. 

369.  Whoever  kidnaps  or  abducts  any  child  under  the  age  Kidnap- 
of  ten  years,  with  the  intention  of  taking  dishonestly*  any  ^j^^ 
moveable  property  from  the  person  of  such  child,  shall  be  child  with 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  JS  steal 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 

to  fine. 

370.  Whoever  imports,  exports,  removes,  buys  •,  sells,  or  Importing, 
disposes  of  any  person  as  a  slave '^,  or  accepts,  receives,  or  ^^^?"*^' ^'^ 
detains  against  his  will  any  person  as  a  slave,  shall  be  pun-  slaves, 
ished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description   for  a  term 


lawful  guardian  and  offers  her  for 
sale  in  marriage  to  Z,  and  3  wrong- 
fally  conceals  her,  A  may  be  oon- 
victod  under  sec.  363  and  3  under 
sec.  368 ;  but  separate  convictions  of 
A  and  B  under  sec.  366  would  be 
quashed,  7  Suth.  Or.  36. 

*  Sec.  330. 

■  Offences  under  sees.  367-371  com- 
mitted by  any  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
or  of  an  allied  Prince,  upon  the  high 
seas  or  in  Asia  or  Africa,  are  punish- 
able in  British  India  under  the  Slave 
Trade  Act,   39  &  40  Vic.  cap.  46, 

'  other  than  the  kidnapper  or  ab- 
ductor, 6  Suth.  Cr.  17,  col.  i. 

*  The  mere  fact  of  a  girl  being  re- 


ceived into  a  house  and  retained  there 
by  the  owner,  even  after  he  may  have 
become  aware  or  found  reason  to 
believe  that  she  had  been  kidnapped, 
does  not  amount  to  '  concealment  *  of 
her,  unless  an  intention  of  keeping 
her  out  of  view  be  apparent,  5  N.  wi 
P.  133  ;  and  see  ibid.  189. 

'  Sec.  34. 

'  7  Mad.  277.  'Slave'  here  and 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter  includes 
every  one  over  whose  liberty  anothw 
claims  absolute  power,  ibid.,  or  in 
whose  person  another  claims  a  right 
of  property,  2  AJl,  731. 

^  2  All.  723.  The  section  seems 
to  ignore  Act  V  of  1843. 
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seven  yeara,  and  sliaJl  also  be  liable  to 


lUbftiul 


purpoMaof 
proititn- 
tion,  to. 


which  may  extend  t 
fine^. 

371.  Whoever  habitually  imports,  exports,  removes,  buys, 
sells,  traffics,  or  deals  in  slaves,  shall  be  punished  with  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

372.  Whoever  sells,  let*  to  hire,  or  otherwise  dispoaes  of  • 
any  minor  under  the  age  of  eixteen  years,  with  intent  that 
such  minor  shall  be  employed  or  used  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  unlawful  and  inunoral  purpose ',  or 
knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  such  minor  will  be  employed  or 
need  for  any  such  purpose  *,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
ten  years,  and  shall  dieo  be  liable  to  fine '. 

873.  Whoever  buys,  hires,  or  otherwise  obtains  possession 
of*  any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  intent 
that  such  minor  shall  be  employed  or  used  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  unlawful  and  immoral  purpose,  or 
knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  such  minor  will  be  employed  or 
used  for  any  such  purpose,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ''. 


'  Slavery  ii  %  conditioD  which  ad- 
mits of  degrees.  A  penon  i*  treated  M 
•  glave  if  another  tnerta  an  absolate 
right  to  reetrain  hu  perfltmal  liberty 

wiU,  imli 

gaardian,  or  a  jailor,  ;  S.  W.  P.  148. 
'  That  ia  to  wy,  making  over  to  a 
person  either  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a 
term,  for  a  coDBidetaUon,  or  otherwise 
tranaferring  the  poBseHnon  of  a  minor, 
6  Ben.  Appi.,  36,  per  Jackson  J. 

*  The  purpose  mnst  be  oulawfal  M 
well  as  immoral ;  otherwise  under  the 
exception  to  sec.  361. 

The  morality  referred  to  in  sees. 
37^1  373  i"  t^**  which  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  civilised  world,  not 
what  is  moral  aooording  to  the  aob- 
jeotive  opinion  of  the  jadge. 

•  6  Bom.  H,  C,  Cr.  Ca.  60. 

'  To  constitnte  an  offence  onder 
this  section,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  shonld  have  been   a  disposal 


lantamonnt  to  a  bwiste  of  umh*- 
tion  or  ountrol  over  the  minur  s  per. 
■on,  6  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  60  (where 
a  girl  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
a  Hindd  temple),  followed  in  I  Mad. 
1 64  (where  a  girl  was  wedded  to  an 
idol).  Seealso5Mad.H.C.4is,wbero 
a  minor  was  enrolled  among  the 
dancing  girls  of  a  pagoda. 

*  '  Obtaining  poiseeeion  '  does  not 
here  mean  merely  having  seinal  in- 
tercourse. The  section  intends  to 
punish  the  obtaining  complete  posses- 
sion and  oontrol  of  the  minor's  person, 
by  buying,  hiring,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  kaowledge  or  intent,  that,  by  the 
effect  of  such  paesesaion  or  control, 
the  minor  woald  or  should  afterwards 
be  employed  or  nsed  for  either  of  the 
purposea  atated,  5  Mad.  H.  C.  473, 
followed  in  7  N.  W.  P.  395.  Whether 
the  obtaining  poaseesion  must  be  from 
a  third  person  or  may  be  from  the 
minor  hereetf  seems  doabtful. 

'  7  Suth.  Cr.  $$,  col.  a. 
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374*  Whoever  unlawfully  compels  ^  any  person  to  labour  ^  Uidawful 
against  the  will  of  that  person^  shall  be  punished  with  im-  ^^^" ' 
prisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  labour, 
to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 


Rape. 

375.  A  man  is  said  to  commit  ^  rape '  who,  except  in  the  Bape. 
case  hereinafter  excepted,  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman  ^ 
under  circumstances  falling  under  any  of  the  five  following 
descriptions : — 
I  First. — Against  her  will '. 

Secondly. — Without  her  consent  ®. 

Thirdly. — ^With  her  consent,  when  her  consent  has  been 
obtained  by  putting  her  in  fear  of  death  or  of  hurt  '^. 
^  Fourthly. — ^With  her  consent,  when  the  man  knows  that 

he  is  not  her  husband,  and  that  her  consent  is  given  because 
she  believes  that  he  is  another  man  to  whom  she  is  or  believes 
herself  to  be  lawfully  married  ®. 

Fifthly. — With  or  without  her  consent,  when  she  is  under 
'   !!•  ^h&a  years  of  age. 

Explanation. — Penetration  is   sufficient  to   constitute    tha 
sexual  intercourse  necessary  to  the  offence  of  rape  *. 

Exception. — Sexual  intercourse  by  a  man  with  his  own  wife, 
I  the  wife  not  being  under  ten  years  of  age,  is  not  rape  ^®. 


^  The  coinpulsion  employed  moBt 
be  such  as  amounts  in  law  to  duress 
and  must  at  least  be  as  great  as  would 
vitiate  a  contract,  Mayne,  P.  C.  306. 
Compulsory  bodily  labour  is  lawful 
under  some  local  laws :  see  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  Act  I  of  1858; 
in  Burma,  Act  XIII  of  1877. 

'  Bodily  labour,  probably,  is  meant. 

'  Offences  under  this  section  may 
be  compounded,  Cr.  P.  G.  sec.  345. 
But  amends  cannot  be  awarded,  5 
Suth.  Or.  I,  col.  2. 

*  Sec.  10. 

'  where  she  is  in  possession  of  her 
senses. 

*  where  she  is  insensible  from 
drink  or  any  other  cause,  or  so 
imbecile  as  to  be  incapable  of  rational 
assent,  M.  &  M.  334.  The  mere 
cessation  of  a  genuine  resistance  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  consent  (i 


Suth.  Or.  21),  as  to  which  see  sec.  90. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  of  consent,  he 
cannot  be  convicted  of  adultery,  i 
Mori.  Dig.  176. 
^  Sec.  319. 

*  So  now  in  England;  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1885,  sec.  4. 
Where  there  has  been  intimacy  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  the  woman 
there  will  always  be  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  aUegation  of  such 
belief  was  made  to  obviate  the  con- 
sequences of  detection,  Mayne,  P.  0. 
308. 

*  It  ii  not  necessary  to  prove 
emission.  Where  penetration  is  not 
proved  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted 
of  an  attempt,  Or.  P.  0.  sec.  238. 

^®  But,  as  in  Lord  Audley*s  case,  he 
may  be  guilty  of  abetting  a  rape  com- 
mitted on  his  ¥nfe  by  others. 


ment  for 
rape. 


ft     4 


Unnatural 
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376*  Whoever  commits  rape  sliall  be  punished  with  trans- 
portation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  ^. 

Unnatural  Offences. 

877.  Whoever  voluntarily  has  carnal  intercourse  against 
the  order  of  nature  with  any  man  \  woman  ',  or  animal ',  shall 
be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment 
of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine^. 

Explanation. — Penetration*  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
carnal  intercourse  necessary  to  the  offence  described  in  this 
section®. 


^  And  see  the  Whipping  Act, 
■ec  4,  Bapra,  p.  106.  The  social 
position  of  the  woman  shonld  not 
guide  the  Gonrt  to  the  measure  of 
punishment  to  he  inflicted  on  the 
man.  The  punishment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  the  conduct  of 
the  criminal,  and  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  woman,  6  Suth.  Cr.  59,  per 
Seton-Karr  J. 

*  Sec.  10. 

'  Sec.  47. 


*  And  see  the  Whipping  Act, 
sec.  4. 

'  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  emis- 
sion, or  that  the  act  was  against  the  wiU 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
upon  whom  the  offence  was  conmutted. 
If  that  person  has  consented,  both  are 
guilty  of  the  offence,  M.  9l  M.  336. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  conviction 
under  this  section  merely  to  prove 
that  the  accused  is  an  habitual 
sodomite,  6  AU.  204. 


f  i 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


OP  OFFENCES  AGAINST  PROPERTY^. 


Theft. 

378.  Whoever,  intending  to  take  dishonestly^  any  move- Theft 
able  property  ^  out  of  the  possession  *  of  any  person  *  without  ^®^®^* 
that  person's  consent  *,  moves  that  property  in  order  to  such 
taking  ^y  is  said  to  commit  theft  ®. 


*  As  to  the  trial  of  penona  pre- 
vionsly  convicted  under  this  chapter, 
see  Gr.  P.  C.  sec.  348. 

'  Sec.  34.  A  Hindd  woman,  there- 
fore, who  removes  from  the  possession 
of  her  husband,  and  without  his  con- 
sent, her  palld  or  ttridhaiMy  cannot 
be  convicted  of  theft,  8  Bom.  H.  C, 
Or.  Oa.  II.  But  a  Mahammadan 
wife  is  not  so  identified  with  her 
husband  that  she  cannot  be  convicted 
of  theft  of  his  property,  6  Bom.  H.  C, 
Or.  Ca.  9.  Where  Ay  acting  honA 
fide  in  the  interest  of  his  master  and 
finding  fishermen  poaching  on  his 
master's  fishery,  took  charge  of  their 
nets,  and  kept  possession  of  them, 
pending  his  master's  orders,  it  was 
held  tlukt  A  had  not  committed  theft, 
6  Suth.  Cr.  79.  And  there  is  no 
theft  where  the  property  is  taken  by 
mistake  or  under  a  bond  fide  claim  of 
right  to  possess  them,  or  with  a  bond 
fide' belief  that  the  owner's  implied 
consent  was  given ;  Savigny,  cited  by 
Mayne,  p.  314. 

'  Sec.  22. 

*  See  sec.  27,  and  p.  56,  supra. 
Possession  need  not  be  lawful.  If  A 
lends  JB  a  horse  for  a  week,  and  JB 
wrongfully  retains  it  after  the  week 
has  expired,  there  may  be  a  theft  of 
the  horse  from  JB.  And  so  if  JB  had 
stolen  the  horse,  M.  &  M.  336. 

'  It  is  enough  if  he  holds  by  an 
apparent  title,  or  even  an  assertion 
of  title  not  plainly  illusory,  1 1  Bom. 
137,  following  Cape  v.  Scott,  L.  R., 
9  Q.  B.  277  ('  where  there  is  a  colour 


of  right  a  person  believing  himself 
aggrieved  shall  not  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands').  Fish  living  in 
a  creek  or  in  ^e  open  irrigation 
tanks  of  Southern  India  are  not  in 
'possession'  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
render  their  capture  and  removal  a 
theft,  even  though  the  right  of  captur- 
ing tiiem  has  been  sold  or  leased  by 
Grovemment  to  some  person  other 
than  the  accused,  5  Mad.  390.  But 
when  Grovemment  placed  guards 
round  a  swamp  in  which  salt  was 
spontaneously  formed,  it  was  held 
that  such  possession  of  the  salt  had 
been  taken  as  would  cause  its  re- 
moval from  the  swamp  against  the 
will  of  Grovemment,  and  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  an  unlawful 
gain,  to  be  theft,  4  Mad.  228.  So 
when  the  salt  was  formed  in  a  creek, 
which  was  under  the  supervision  of 
a  customs-officer,  10  Bom.  H.  G.  74. 

•  Sec.  90. 

^  Any  removal,  however  small, 
will  be  enough,  even  though  the 
mover  never  had  the  property  in  his 
power. 

*  This  does  not  include  the  case 
where  one  joint  proprietor  (e.  g.  the 
member  of  a  Hindd  undivided 
family)  merely  takes  into  his  own 
sole  possession  property  belonging  to 
himself  and  his  co-proprietors,  which 
had  previously  been  in  their  join 
custody,  6  Ben.  Appx.  133.  But  if  he 
took  the  property  with  ihe  intention 
of  causing  wrongful  gain  to  himself, 
it  would  be  theft,  Mayne,  P.  0.  316. 
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Explanation  I. — A  thing  so  long  as  it  is  attached  to  the 
earthy  not  being  moveable  property,  is  not  the  subject  of  theft ; 
but  it  becomes  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  theft  as  soon  as 
it  is  severed  from  the  earth  ^. 

Explanation  2. — A  moving  effected  by  the  same  act  which 
effects  the  severance,  may  be  a  theft  *. 

Explanation  3. — A  person  is  said  to  cause  a  thing  to  move 
by  removing  an  obstacle  which  prevented  it  from  moving,  or 
by  separating  it  from  any  other  thing,  as  well  as  by  actually 
moving  it  ^. 

Explanation  4. — A  person,  who  by  any  means  causes  an 
animal  to  move  *,  is  said  to  move  that  animal,  and  to  move 
everything  which,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  so  caused,  is 
moved  by  that  animal. 

Explanation  5. — The  consent  mentioned  in  the  definition 
may  be  express  or  implied,  and  may  be  given  either  by  the 
person  in  possession,  or  by  any  person  having  for  that  purpose 
authority  either  express  or  implied. 

lUustraUons. 

(a)  A  cuts  down  a  tree  on  Z*b  ground,  with  the  intention  of 
dishonestly  taking  the  tree  out  of  Z^b  possession,  without  Z*b  con- 
^ent.  Here,  as  soon  as  A  has  severed  the  tree,  in  order  to  such 
taking,  he  has  committed  theft. 

(h)  A  puts  a  bait  ibr  dogs  in  his  pocket,  and  thus  induces  JS's 
dog  to  follow  it.  Here,  if  i's  intention  be  dishonestly  to  take  the 
dog  out  of  Z*a  possession  without  Z*b.  consent,  A  has  committed 
theft  as  soon  as  Z'a  dog  has  begun  to  follow  A. 

(c)  A  meets  a  bullock  carrying  a  box  of  treasure.  He  drives  the 
bullock  in  a  certain  direction,  in  order  that  he  may  dishonestly 
take  the  treasure.  As  soon  as  the  bullock  begins  to  move,  A  has 
committed  theft  of  the  treasure. 

(d)  A,  being  Z^a  servant,  and  entrusted  by  Z  with  the  care  of 
JZ^a  plate,  dishonestly  runs  away  with  the  plate,  without  Z*a  con- 
sent.    A  has  committed  theft  ^ 


i; 


t ' 


;•  I 


'  Where  A  clears  a  piece  of  Govern- 
ment land,  cutting  down  and  appro- 
priating, without  permission,  the 
trees  thereon,  he  may  be  convicted  of 
mischief  as  well  as  Uieft,  as  the  mis- 
chief preceded  the  theft,  which, 
under  Expl.  i,  would  not  be  com- 
mitted until  Ihe  tree  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  ground,  a  Bom.  H.  0, 
416. 

^  ^  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  xxxvi. 


'  For  example,  if  A  pulls  the 
bung  out  of  a  barrel  of  beer  in  Z'n 
possession  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
honestly taking  some  of  the  beer  with- 
out Z'b  consent,  as  soon  as  the  beer 
beeins  to  flow  A  has  committed  theft, 

^  Sec.  47. 

'  Here,  so  long  as  A  was  obedient 
to  Z*s  orders,  the  plate  was  in  Z*a 
possession,  though  it  was  actually  in 
A*B  charge. 
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{e)  Z,  going  on  a  journey,  entrusts  his  plate  to  A^  the  keeper  of 
a  warehouse,  till  Z  shall  return.  A  carries  the  plate  to  a  gold- 
smith and  sells  it.  Here  the  plate  was  not  in  Z*a  possession  ^  It 
could  not  therefore  be  taken  out  of  ^'s  possession,  and  A  has  not 
committed  theft  though  he  may  have  committed  criminal  breach 
of  trust  *. 

{f)  A  finds  a  ring  belonging  to  Z  on  a  table  in  the  house  which 
Z  occupies.  Here  the  ring  is  in  Z*b  possession,  and  if  A  dishonestly 
removes  it,  A  commits  theft  ^. 

{g)  A  finds  a  ring  lying  on  the  high  road,  not  in  the  possession 
of  any  person.  A,  by  taking  it,  commits  no  theft,  though  he  may 
commit  criminal  misappropriation  of  property  \ 

(A)  A  sees  a  ring  belonging  to  Z  lying  on  a  table  in  JS^b  house. 
Not  venturing  to  misappropriate  the  ring  immediately  for  fear  of 
search  and  detection,  A  hides  the  ring  in  a  place  where  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  found  by  Z^  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  ring  from  the  hiding  place  and  selling  it  when  the  loss 
is  forgotten.  Here  A,  at  the  time  of  first  moving  the  ring,  commits 
theft  \ 

(i)  A  delivers  his  watch  to  Z,  a  jeweller,  to  be  regulated. 
Z  carries  it  to  his  shop.  A,  not  owing  to  the  jeweller  any  debt 
for  which  the  jeweller  might  lawfully  detain  the  watch  as  a  se- 
curity, enters  the  shop  openly,  takes  his  watch  by  force  out  of  Z'b 
hand,  and  carries  it  away.  Here  A,  though  he  may  have  committed 
criminal  trespass  and  assault,  has  not  committed  theft,  inasmuch  as 
what  he  did  was  not  done  dishonestly '. 

[j)  If  A  owes  money  to  Z  for  repairing  the  watch,  and  if  Z 
retains  the  watch  lawAilly  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  and  A  takes 
the  watch  out  of  Zb  possession  with  the  intention  of  depriving 
Z  of  the  property  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  he  commits  theft,  in- 
asmuch as  he  takes  it  dishonestly ''. 

{k)  Again,  if  A  having  pawned  his  watch  to  Z,  takes  it  out  of 
Z*B  possession  without  Za  consent,  not  having  paid  what  he  bor- 
rowed on  the  watch,  he  commits  theft,  though  the  watch  is  his 
own  property,  inasmuch  as  he  takes  it  dishonestly. 

{I)  A  takes  an  article  belonging  to  Z  out  of  Z*b  possession, 
without  Z^B  consent,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  until  he 
obtains  money  from  ^  as  a  reward  for  its  restoration.  Here  A 
takes  dishonestly;  A  has  therefore  committed  theft. 

(w)  A,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Z,  goes  into  Z*b  library  in 
Z*B  absence,  and  takes  away  a  book  without  Zb  express  consent, 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  reading  it,  and  with  the  intention  of 
returning  it.    Here,  it  is  probable  that  A  may  have  conceived  that 

^  Because  it  had  been  bailed  to  A.        must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  movinff. 

*  Sec.  405.  •  -4*8  gain  is  not  wrongful  (sec.  23). 
'  Here  Z*s  ring  was  in  Z*s  posses-  ^  This  illustration,  like  illustration 

non,  as  it  was  on  a  table  in  the  house  (Jc),  shows  that  a  man  may  commit  a 

occupied  by  him,  and  he  coxild  exer-  theft  of  his  own  property.  A  takes  dis- 

cise  physical  control  over  it.  honestly  because  he  causes  wrongful 

*  Sec.  403.  loss  to  Zj  who  had  an  interest  in  the 

*  The  intention  to  take  dishonestly  watch. 
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he  had  ^%  implied  consent  to  use  ^s  book.  If  this  was  £% 
impression,  A  has  not  committed  theft. 

(n)  A  asks  charity  from  ^s  wife.  8he  gives  A  money,  food  and 
clothes,  which  A  knows  to  belong  to  Z,  her  husband.  Here,  it  is 
probable  that  A  may  conceive  that  Z*%  wife  is  authorised  to  give 
away  alms.   If  this  was  A\  impression,  A  has  not  committed  theft. 

(o)  A  is  the  paramour  of  Z^%  wife.  She  gives  A  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  A  knows  to  belong  to  her  husband  Z^  and  to  be 
such  property  as  she  has  not  authority  from  Z  to  give.  If  A  takes 
the  property  dishonestly,  he  commits  theft. 

(jo)  2  in  good  faith  S  believing  property  belonging  to  Z  to  be 
ii's  own  property,  takes  that  property  out  of  ^s  possession.  Here, 
as  A  does  not  take  dishonestly,  he  does  not  commit  theft  *. 

379.  Whoever  cominits  theft  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  '. 

380.  Whoever  commits  theft  in  any  building,  tent  or 
vessel^,  which  building,  tent  or  vessel  is  used  as  a  human 
dwelling,  or  for  the  custody  of  property,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 


*  Sec.  52. 

'  So  if  ^'b  sheep  stray  from  his 
flook  into  jB*b  flock  and  B  by  mistake 
treats  them  as  his  own. 

A  suspecting  his  ballook  to  have 
been  poisoned  causes  its  carcase  to 
be  buried,  B  digs  up  the  carcase. 
Here,  as  A  had  given  up  all  property 
in,  and  possession  of,  the  carcase,  B 
does  not  commit  theft,  4  Mad.  H.  C. 
Bulings,  zxx. 

Af  a  chaukid^,  thinking  he  was 
doing  rough  justice,  takes  a  woman's 
cows  against  her  will  and  divides 
them  among  her  creditors ;  A  has 
committed  Uieft,  3  Sutb.  Or.  a. 

Z  is  dunned  by  his  tailor.  A  a 
servant  of  Z,  without  22%  consent, 
delivers  Z%  plate  to  the  tailor,  telling 
him  to  pay  himself  thereout ;  A  has 
committed  theft,  3  Suth.  Or.  4. 

Ay  believing  that  a  certain  book  be- 
longs to  B  and  intending  to  take  it 
dishonestly  out  of  jB*s  possession 
without  his  consent,  removes  it  from 
J?*s  librarv  :  the  book  in  fact  belongs 
to  A :  henas  nevertheless  committed 
theft. 

A  intending  to  take  a  pencil  dis- 
honestly out  of  jB's  possession  with- 


out his  consent,  moves  it  ftxun  i7*s 
counter,  but  is  unable  to  carry  it  off 
owing  to  its  being  tied  to  the  counter: 
A  has  committed  theft,  though  the 
pencil  has  never  been  in  his  power. 

'  or  with  whipping.  Act  VI  of 
1864,  sec.  a.  Fine  inflicted  under 
sec.  379  may  be  applied  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  sustained  by  the  sufferer. 
Or.  P.  Oode,  sec.  545.  Where  the 
value  of  the  property  stolen  does  not 
exceed  Bs.  50,  offences  under  sees. 
379,  380,  381  may  be  tried  summarily 
(ibid.  sec.  a6o). 

*  Sec.  48. 

•  or  whipping.  Act  VI  of  1864, 
sec.  a.  But  the  offence  under  sec. 
380  is  a  distinct  offence  frixn  that  of 
theft  under  sec.  378,  and  is  not  iu- 
duded  under  it.  Therefore  one  con* 
vioted  of  '  theft  in  a  dwelling-house  * 
who  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
simple  theft,  is  not  thereby  rendered 
liable  to  whipping  under  Act  YI  of 
186^  sec.  3 ;  see  7  Bom.  H.  0.,  Or. 
Oa.  08.  Theft  by  constables  from  the 
house  they  were  employed  to  guard 
is  punishable  under  sec.  380,  not  sec. 
409. 

That  the  property  in  stolen  goods 
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881. .  Whoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  being  employed  Theft  by 
in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  commits  theft  in  respect  gervant  of 
of  any  property  in  the  possession  ^  of  his  master  or  employer,  property 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  gion  of 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  ™"*^''' 
liable  to  fine  ^. 

382.  Whoever  commits  theft,  having  made  preparation  for  Theft  after 
causing  death  or  hurt  ^  or  restraint  *,  or  fear  of  death  or  of  hurt  tion  made 
or  of  restraint,  to  any  person,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  ^'  ^^^^ 
such  theft,  or  in  order  to  the  efEecting  of  his  escape  after  the  hurt, 
committing  of  such  theft,  or  in  order  to  the  retaining  of 
property  taken  by  such  theft,  shall  be  punished  with  rigorous 
imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

lUvstrattons, 

(a)  A  commits  tkefb  on  property  in  JS^b  x)oe8ession ;  and,  while 
committing  this  theft,  he  has  a  loaded  pistol  under  his  garment, 
having  provided  this  pistol  for  the  purpose  of  hurting  Z,  in  case  Z 
should  resist.    A  has  committed  the  ofiPence  defined  in  this  section. 

(6)  A  picks  Zb  pocket)  haying  posted  several  of  his  companions 
near  him,  in  order  that  they  may  restrain  Z,iSZ  should  perceive 
what  is  passing  and  should  resist,  or  should*  attempt  to  ap- 
prehend A.     A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  iu  this  section. 


Extortion. 

383.  Whoever  intentionally  puts  any  person  in  fear  of  Extortion, 
any  injury®  to  that  person  or  to  any  other '^,  and  thereby 


(other  than  cash,  or  hiUs  or  notes 
payable  to  bearer  which  circulate  as 
cash)  remains  in  the  owner,  see  i  N. 
W.  P.  298. 

^  See  sec.  27,  and  p.  ^6,  supra. 

'  or  whipping,  Act  VI  of  1864, 
sec.  2.  A  hired  boatman  is  not  a 
'servant'  under  sec.  381;  8  Suth. 
Or. 32, col.  I.  ^ut &  barkanddz'placed 
in  guard  over  Police  Treasury  build- 
ings in  which  was  a  box  containing 
money  is  '  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant,'  2  Suth.  Or.  55.  A 
buys  goods  and  sends  his  servant  B 
to  receive  them ;  JB  dishonestly  carries 
them  away ;  JB  has  committed  tiieft. 

•  Sec.  319. 

*  This  doubtless  means  'wrongful 
restraint,'  sec.  399. 


•  or  whipping.  Act  VI  of  1864, 
sec.  2.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  public 
to  give  information  of  the  offence 
punishable  under  sec.  382,  see  Or.  P. 
C.  sec.  44. 

*  Sec.  44.  Beading  sec.  383  with 
sec.  390,  it  seems  that  the  threatened 
injury  referred  to  in  the  former  sec- 
tion includes  every  injury,  present  or 
future,  except  instant  death,  instant 
hurt,  or  instant  wrongful  restraint. 
A  criminal  charge  may  be  'injury' 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
and  Norman  J.  held  that  extortion 
may  be  equally  committed  whether 
the  charge  be  true  or  false,  7  Suth. 
Cr.  28. 

^  No  tie  of  rdationship  etc.  is 
requisite,  M.  k  M.  345. 
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dishonestly  induces  the  person  so  put  in  fear  to  deliver^  to  any 

person  any  property  *  or  valuable  security  ',  or  anything  signed 

or  sealed  which  may  be  converted  into  a  valuable  security, 

commits  'extortion  V 

lUtutraiionM. 

(a)  A  threatens  to  publish  a  de&matory  libel'  concerning  Z, 
unless  £  gives  him  money.  He  thus  induces  Z  to  give  him  money. 
A  has  committed  extortion. 

(5)  A  threatens  Z  that  he  will  keep  Zs  child  in  wrongful  con- 
finement *,  unless  Z  will  sign  and  deliver  to  ii  a  promissoiy  note 
binding  Z  to  pay  certain  monies  to  il.  Z  signs  and  delivers  the 
note.     A  has  committed  extortion. 

(c)  A  threatens  to  send  club-men  to  plough  up  Za  field,  unless 
Z  will  sign  and  deliver  to  ^  a  bond  binding  Z  under  a  penalty  to 
deliver  certain  produce  to  B,  and  thereby  induces  Z  to  sign  and 
deliver  the  bond.    A  has  committed  extortion. 

{d)  A,  by  putting  Z  in  fear  of  grievous  hurt  ^,  dishonestly  induces 
Z  to  sign  or  affix  his  seal  to  a  blank  paper,  and  deliver  it  to  ^. 
Z  signs  and  delivers  the  paper  to  A,  Here,  as  the  paper  so 
signed  may  be  converted  into  a  valuable  security,  A  has  committed 
extortion '. 

384.  Whoever  commits  extortion  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

385.  Whoever,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  extortion, 
puts  any  person  in  f eas  or  attempts  to  put  any  person  in  fear 
of  any  injury^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 


^  Delivery  is  essential.  Where, 
therefore,  A  and  S,  falsely  alleging 
that  they  were  Grovemment  officials, 
stopped  Z'm  boat  and  plundered  it,  Z 
throngh  fear  of  wrongful  restraint 
making  no  resistance,  A  and  B  were 
guilty  of  robbery,  not  extortion,  5 
8uth.  Or.  19-20. 

'  Here,  as  in  the  definitions  of 
criminal  breach  of  trust  and  cheat- 
^gt  'property'  seems  to  include  im- 
moveable as  well  as  'moveable 
property.' 

•  Sec.  30. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  threat 
should  be  used,  and  the  property  re- 
ceived, by  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  may  be  a  matter  of  ar- 
rangement between  several  persons 
that  the  threat  should  be  used  by 
some,  and  the  property  received  by 
others ;  and  they  would  all  be  guilty 
of   extortion,   2  Bom.    H.   C.    418, 


where  Couch  CJ*.  added  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  charge  the  reoeivera 
wi^  abetment,  although  that  might 
be  done. 

*  See.  499. 

*  Sec.  34a 
^  Sec.  320. 

*  A  having  bought  from  Govern- 
ment the  right  of  carrying  any  fire- 
wood he  might  find  lying  on  the 
ground  in  a  certain  jungle,  Uireatens 
to  detain  a  cartload  of  ^wood  which 
S  has  collected  in  the  iungle  and  is 
taking  to  his  home,  and  thereby  in- 
duces B  to  pay  him  money  as  the 
price  of  the  wood.  Here  A  has 
not  committed  extortion,  as  there  was 
no  such  fear  of  injury  as  is  contem- 
plated by  sec.  383,  nor  was  the  money 
given  by  B  in  consequence  of  any 
such  fear,  3  Bom.  H.  C,  Or.  Ca.  45. 

*  Sec.  44. 
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description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  commit 
fine,  or  with  both.  extortion. 

386.  Whoever  commits  extortion  by  putting  any  person  in  Extortion 
fear  of  death  or  of  grievous  hurt  ^  to  that  person  or  to  any  in  ^^f* 
other,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  cleath  or 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  hmt. 
liable  to  fine. 

387.  Whoever,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  extortion.  Putting  in 
puts  or  attempts  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  death  or  of  l^^  ^^ 
grievous  hurt  ^  to  that  person  or  to  any  other,  shall  be  punished  grievomi 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  order  to 
extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.  commit 

•^  extortion. 

388.  Whoever  commits  extortion  by  putting  any  person  in  Extortion 
fear  of  an  accusation  ^  against  that  person  or  any  other,  of  of  accusa- 
having  committed    or   attempted  to  commit  any  offence  ^  *i^^  ^^ 
punishable  with  death,  or  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  punialukble 
imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  *,  or  of  ^**^  ^®*^ 

r^  ^  J  J  /  OT  trans- 

having  attempted  to  induce  any  other  person  to  commit  such  portation 

offence,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip-     ' 

tion  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also 

be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  offence  be  one  punishable  under 

section  377,  may  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life  ^. 

389.  Whoever,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  extortion.  Putting  in 
puts  or  attempts  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  an  accusation  cation'" 
against  that  person  or  any  other,  of  having  committed,  oro^^uch 
attempted  to  commit,  an  offence  ^  punishable  with  death,  or  order  to 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a  term  °®?^* 

*  '  ■*•  ,  ,  extortion. 

which  may  extend  to  ten  years  *,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  offence 
be  punishable  under  section  377,  may  be  punished  with 
transportation  for  life^. 

*  Sec.  320.  *  See  p.  25,  supra. 

*  i.e.  a  false  charge  before  a  magis-  '  or  with    wlupping,   Act  VI  of 
trate  or  other  public  authority.  1864,  sec.  2. 

*  Sec.  40,  cl.  2. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Robbery  and  Daeoitjf^ 

Bobbery.        390.  In  all  robbery  there  is  either  theft  ^  or  extortion. 
Wben theft      Theft  is  'robbery'  if,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  the 
■  ro  bery.  ^^^^  ^^  jj^  committing  the  theft,  or  in  carrying  away  or 

attempting  to  carry  away  property  obtained  by  the  theft,  the 
offender,  for  that  end  ^,  voluntarily  '  causes  or  attempts  to  cause 
to  any  person  death  or  hurt  ^  or  wrongful  restraint  ^,  or  fear  of 
instant  death  or  of  instant  hurt  or  of  instant  wrongful 
restraint. 

Extortion  is  '  robbery,'  if  the  offender,  at  the  time  of  com* 
mitting  the  extortion,  is  in  the  presence  of  the  person  put  in 
fear,  and  commits  the  extortion  by  putting  that  person  in  fear 
of  instant  death,  of  instant  hurt,  or  of  instant  wrongful 
restraint  ^  to  that  person  or  to  some  other  person,  and,  by  so 
putting  in  fear,  induces  the  person  so  put  in  fear  then  and 
there  to  deliver  up  the  thing  extorted. 

Explanation, — The  offender  is  said  to  be  present  if  he  is 
sufficiently  near  to  put  the  other  person  in  fear  of  instant 
death,  of  instant  hiurt,  or  of  instant  wrongful  restraint  '^. 

IUu8tralion8. 

(a)  A  holds  ^  down,  and  fraudulently'  takes  Z^fi  money  and  jewels 
from  Z'b  clothes,  wiliiont  Z*^  consent.  Here  A  has  committed 
theft,  and,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  that  thefl,  has  voluntarily 
caused  wrongful  restraint  io  Z.  A  has  therefore  committed 
robbery. 

(5)  A  meets  Z  on  the  high  road,  shows  a  pistol,  and  demands 
Z^  purse.  Zf  in  consequence,  surrenders  his  purse.  Here  A 
haE(  extorted  the  purse  from  Z  by  putting  him  in  fear  of  instant 
hurt,  and  being  at  the  time  of  committing  the  extortion  in  his 
presence.     A  has  therefore  committed  robbery. 

(c)  A  meets  Z  and  Z^  child  on  the  high  road.  A  takes  the 
child,  and  threatens  to  fling  it  down  a  precipice,  unless  Z  delivers 
his  purse.     Z,  in  consequence,  deHvers  his  purse.     Here  A  has 


'  The  act  muBt  be  done  dishonestly 
(sec.  34),  and  see  3  Mad.  H.  C.  254. 

^  A  having  committed  theft  of  JS's 
goods  finds  himself  observed,  aban- 
dons the  goods  and  runs  away,  throw- 
ing stones  at  £  to  prevent  pursuit. 
Here  A  has  not  committed  robbery. 
Mad.  H.  C.  Pro.,  cited  Mayne,  P.  C. 

329- 
'  Sec.  39.  *  Sec.  319. 


"  Sec.  339. 

'  Threats  affixture  death,  hurt  or 
wrongful  restraint  would  not  be 
enough. 

^  This  explanation  was  inserted  to 
'meet  the  case  where  the  offender 
utters  threats,  not  in  the  actual 
presence,  but  in  the  hearing,  of  the 
person  put  in  fear. 

•  Sec.  25. 
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extorted  the  purse  from  Zy  by  cansing  ^  to  be  in  fear  of  inBtant 
hurt  to  the  child  who  is  there  present.  A  has  therefore  committed 
robbery  on  Z, 

(d)  A  obtains  property  from  Z  by  saying — '  Your  child  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  gang,  and  will  be  put  to  death  unless  you  send  us  ten 
thousand  rupees.'  This  is  extortion,  and  punishable  as  such :  but 
it  is  not  robbery,  unless  Z  is  put  in  fear  of  the  instant  death  of  his 
child  ^ 

391.  When  five  or  more  persons  conjointly  commit  or  Daooity. 
attempt  to  commit  a  robbery  ^,  or  where  the  whole  number  of 
persons  conjointly  oonmiitting  or  attempting  to  commit  a 
robbery  ^y  and  persons  present  and  aiding  such  conmiission  or 
attempt,  amount  to  five  or  more,  every  person  so  committing, 
attempting,  or  aiding,  is  said  to  commit  *  dacoiiy.' 

392.  Whoever  commits  robbery  shall  be  punished  with  Punish- 
rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  ^^^^ 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  robbery  be 
committed  on  the  highway  ^  between  sunset  and  sunrise  *,  the 
imprisonment  may  be  extended  to  fourteen  years  ^ 

393.  Whoever  attempts  to  conmiit  robbery  shall  be  punished  Attempt 
with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  J^tb^* 
seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

394.  If  a^y  person,  in  committing  or  in  attempting  toVoluntu*- 
commit  robbery,  voluntarily  causes  hurt®,  such  person,  and  any  hmt^™* 
other  person  jointly  concerned  "^  in  conmiitting  or  attempting  commit- 
to  commit  snch  robbery,  shaU  be  punished  with  transportation  ^T"^ 
for  life,  or  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shaU  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

^  A  snatchea  at  a  iword  while  it  *  ThiB  no  doubt  meana  *■  after  Bun- 

is  hanging  at  Z*8  ride,  whereupon  set  and  before  Bunrise/  as  in  sec. 

Z  seizes  uie  scabbard.    A  struggle  444. 

ensues   between  them  in  which  A  '  And  see  theWhipping  Act,  sec.  4, 

draws  the  sword  and  takes  it  away.  Bupra,  p.*  106.    As  the  offence  defined 

Here  A  has  committed  theft  but  not  in  sec,  391  is  included  in  sec.  394,  a . 

robbery,  for  he  has  not  caused  or  at-  prisoner  who    has   committed    both 

tempteid  to  cause  death,  hurt,  wrong-  offences  as  part  of  the  same  transac- 

fal  restraint  or  fear.    In  England  lus  tion  should  be  sentenced  under  sec. 

crime  would  have  been  robbery ;  a  394  only,  2  Suth.  Cr.  i. 

Buss.  901,  cited  by  Mayne,  P.  C.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  public  to  give 

'  'robbery*  (sec.  390),  not  hou8e«  information  of    offences    punishable 

breaking  by  night  or  any  other  such  under  sees.  392-399  and  40a,  see  Crim. 

offence,  Suth.  1864,  Cr.  39.  P.  C.  sec.  44. 

'  Any  road,  street,  path   etc.    in  *  Sec.  321. 

public  use,  M.  &  M.  353-4.  ^  Sees.  34,  37, 114. 

R  2 
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DftodtT 
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murder. 


895.  Whoever  commits  daooity  shall  be  punished  with 
transportation  for  lif e^  or  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years  ^,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine^ 

896.  If  any  one  of  five  or  more  persons^  who  are  con- 
jointly committing  dacoity^  commits  murder  '  in  so  committing 
dacoity^  every  one  of  those  persons  shall  be  punished  with 
deaths  or  transportation  for  life^  or  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years^  and  shall  also 
be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

397*  If  J  at  the  time  of  committing  robbery  or  dacoity^  the 
offender  uses  any  deadly  weapon^  or  causes  grievous  hurt  ^  to 
any  person^  or  attempts  to  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt  to 
any  person,  the  unprisonment  ynth  which  such  offender'  sbJl 
be  punished  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  years. 

398.  If>  at  the  time  of  attempting  to  commit  robbery  or 
dacoity^  the  offender  is  armed  with  any  deadly  weapon,  the 
imprisonment  with  which  such  offender  shall  be  punished  shall 
not  be  less  than  seven  years. 

399.  Whoever  makes  any  preparation"^  for  committing 
dacoity  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine. 

Belonging       400.  Whoever,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  •, 
dAcoits.      shall  belong  to  a  gang  of  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
habitually  committing  dacoity,  shall.be  punished  with  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term 


Bobbery 
or  dftooity, 
with  at- 
tempt to 
oftuie  death 
or  grieyout 
hurt. 


Attempt  to 

oonmiit 

robbeiy 

wben  arm* 

ed  with 

deadly 

weapon. 

Making 
prepara- 
tion to 
commit 
dacoity. 


1  not  more,  6  Snth.  Cr.  88,  ool.  a. 

*  When  a  body  of  men  attack  and 
plunder  a  house,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  proprietor's  family  escaped  a  few 
minutes  before  the  daooits  rorced  an 
entrance  does  not  take  the  offence  out 
of  the  purview  of  sec.  395 ;  7  Suth. 
Cr.  35  (misprinted  53). 

A  sentence  of  fine  only  under  sec. 
39K  is  illegal,  6  Suth.  Cr.  54. 

*  Sec.  300. 

*  A  person  who  unintentionally 
commits  murder  in  a  dacoity  may  be 
punished  under  this  section  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  separately  convicted  of 
murder  under  sec.  302,  and  dacoity 


with  murder  under  sec.  3S^>.  Suth.^ 
1864,  Cr.  30. 

•  Sec.  320. 

'  The  fiability  to  enhanced  punish* 
ment  is  limited  to  the  offender  who 
actually  used  etc.,  or  caused  etc.,  or 
attempted  etc..  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulkig, 
cited  Mayne,  P.  C,  p.  332. 

^  Such  as  collecting  men,  arms, 
provisions. 

'  Not  necessarily  any  particular 
dacoity, 

*  6th  Oct.  i860.  Here,  as  in  sees. 
311,  401,  402,  the  Code  operates  re* 
trospectively. 
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wliich  may  extend  to  ten  years^  and  sliall  also  be  liable  to 
fine. 

401.  Whoever,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  \  Belonging 
shall  belong  to  any  wandering  or  other  gaiig  of  persons  ^'^«- 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  habitually  committing  theft  or  of  thieves. 
robbery,  and  not  being  a  gang  of  thugs  or  dacoits,  shall  be 
punished  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

402.  Whoever,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  ^,  Awem- 
shall  be  one  of  five  or  more  persons  assembled  for  the  purpose  p^^jge  of 
of  committing  dacoity,  shall  be  punished  with  rigorous  im-  «>n"Mtting 
prisonment  for  a  term  which,  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and 

shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Cff  Criminal  Misappropriation  of  Property; 

403.  Whoever  dishonestly  ^  misappropriates  or  converts  to  Dishonest 
his  own  use  any  moveable  property*,  shall  be  pimished  with  ^^f^^f 
imprisomnent  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  mn.eabl, 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^.  ^^^  ^' 

TUfistrations, 

(a)  A  takes  property  belonging  to  Z  out  of  Z*s  possession,  in 
good  faith  believing,  at  the  time  when  he  takes  it,  that  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  himself.  A  is  not  guilty  of  thefb ;  but  if  A,  after 
discovering  his  mistake,  dishoneiStly  appropriates  the  property  to 
his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

(6)  A,  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Z,  goes  into  Zs  library  in 
Zb  absence,  and  takes  away  a  book  without  Zs  express  consent. 
Here,  if  A  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  Z*a  implied  con- 
sent to  take  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  A  has  not 
committed  theft.  Bat  if  A  afterwards  sells  the  book  for  his  own 
benefit,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

(c)  A  and  B  being  joint  owners  of  a  horse,  A  takeb  the  horse 

*  6th  Oct.  i860.  change    of  intention  or   from  some 
'  6  Mad.  H.  C.  120.  knowledge  which  the  posseBsor  had 

*  Sec.  24.  not  previously  the  retention  becomes 

*  Sec.  22.  fraudulent,  2  N.  W.  P.  475  :  3  N.  W. 
^  The   mere    fact    that  the   pro-      P.  30. 

secutor  gave  the  accused  time  to  A  charge  under  sec.  403  should 
make  out  his  accounts  and  pay  the  specify  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
balance  due  does  not  vitiate  a  convic-  perty  belonged,  14  Suth.  Gr.  13. 
tion  under  this  section,  5  Suth.  Or.  56.  Where  it  is  doubtful  on  the  evidence 
Criminal  misappropriation  takes  place  whether  the  offence  is  theft,  criminal 
when  the  possession  has  been  inno-  misappropriation,  or  criminal  breach 
cently  come  by,  but  by  a  subsequent  of  trust,  sec.  72  applies. 
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oat  of  ffs  pofisession,  intending  to  use  it.  Here,  as  A  bas  a  right 
to  nse  the  horse,  he  does  not  dishonestly  misappropriate  it.  But 
if  ii  sells  the  horse  and  appropriates  the  whole  proceeds  to  his  own 
nse,  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

Explanation  i. — ^A  dishon^  misappropriation  for  a  time 
only  is  a  misappropriation  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

lUuafyraUon, 

A  finds  a  Goyemment  promissory  note  belonging  to  Z,  bearing  a 
blank  endorsement.  A,  knowing  that  the  note  belongs  to  Z, 
pledges  it  with  a  banker  as  a  security  for  a  loan,  intending  at 
a  future  time  to  restore  \iioZ,  A  has  committed  an  offence  under 
this  section  ^. 

Explanation  2. — A  person  who  finds  property  not  in  the 
possession  of  any  other  person  ^,  and  takes  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  it  for^  or  of  restoring  it  to^  the 
owner^  does  not  take  or  misappropriate  it  dishonestly^  and  is 
not  guilty  of  an  offence ;  but  he  is  guilty  of  the  offen  ce  above 
defined  if  he  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use,  when  he  knows  or 
has  the  means  of  discovering  the  owner,  or  before  he  has  used 
reasonable  means  to  discover  and  give  notice  to  the  owner,  and 
has  kept  the  property  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  the  owner  to 
claim  it. 

What  are  reasonable  means,  or  what  is  a  reasonable  time  in 
such  a  case,  is  a  question  of  fact. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  finder  should  know  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  property,  or  that  any  particular  person  is  the 
owner  of  it :  it  is  sufficient  if,  at  the  time  of  appropriating  it, 
he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  his  own  property,  or  in  good  faith  ^ 
believe  that  the  real  owner  cannot  be  found. 

lUuatrcUiona, 

(a)  A  finds  a  rupee  on  the  high  road,  not  knowing  to  whom  the 
rupee  belongs.  A  picks  up  the  rupee.  Here  A  has  not  committed 
the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 


^  Z  applies  io  A,  tk  railway  book- 
ing-clerk, for  a  railway-ticket,  and  by 
mistake  gives  A  in  payment  Rs.  1 7  in- 
stead of  [  7  pice.  A  discovers  the  mis- 
take and  for  a  time  keeps  the  Bs.  17, 
intending  to  appropriate  them;  but 
npon  an  enquiry  being  made,  re- 
turns them  to  Z.  A  has  committed 
an  offence  under  this  section,  2  N. 
W.  P.  475. 


^  As,  for  example,  property  wUfnlly 
relinquished  by  the  owner,  property 
hidden  by  the  owner  since  dead  when 
the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  has 
perished  ;  property  which  the  'owner 
knows  not  where  to  find,  M.  &  M. 
361.  As  to  treasure  trove,  see  Act 
VI  of  1878. 

»  Sec.  52. 
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(5)  A  finds  a  letter  on  the  road,  containing  a  bank  note.  From 
the  direction  and  contents  of  the  letter  he  learns  to  whom  the  note 
belongs.  He  appropriates  the  note.  He  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  this  section. 

(c)  A  finds  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer.  He  can  form  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  person  who  has  lost  the  cheque.  But  the  name 
of  the  person  who  has  drawn  the  cheque  appears.  A  knows  that 
this  person  can  direct  him  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the 
cheque  was  drawn.  A  appropriates  the  cheque  without  attempt- 
ing to  discover  the  owner.  He  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
section.  ^ 

{d)  A  sees  Z  drop  his  purse  with  money  in  it.  A  picks  up  the 
purse  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it  to  Z,  but  afterwards 
appropriates  it  to  his  own  use.  A  has  committed  an  offence  under 
this  section. 

{e)  A  finds  a  purse  with  money,  not  knowing  to  whom  it  be- 
longs ;  he  afterwards  discovers  that  it  belongs  to  Z,  and  appro- 
priates it  to  his  own  use.  A  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
section. 

{/)  A  finds  a  valuable  ring,  not  knowing  to  whom  it  belongs. 
A  sells  it  immediately  without  attempting  to  discover  the  owner. 
A  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

404.  Whoever  dishonestly  ^  misappropriates  or  converts  to  Dishonest 
his  own  use  property  *,  knowing  that  such  property  was  in  the  ^"^^^f 
possession  of  a  deceased  person  at  the  time  of  that  person's  property 
decease^  and  has  not  since  been  in  the  possession  of  any  person  ^^eceased 
legally  entitled  to   such  possession,  shall  be  punished  with  **  *J™®  of 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if 

the  offender  at  the  time  of  such  person's  decease  was  employed 

by  him  as  a  clerk  or  servant,  the  imprisonment  may  extend  to 

seven  years. 

Illustration. 

Z  dies  in  possession  of  furniture  and  money.  His  servant  A, 
before  the  money  comes  into  the  possession  of  any  person  entitled 
to  such  possession,  dishonestly  misappropriates  it.  A  has  com- 
mitted the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

Of  Criminal  Breach  of  Trust. 

405.  Whoever,   being    in    any  manner    entrusted    with  Criminal 
property,  or  with  any  dominion  over  property,  dishonestly  ^  ^^^^  ^j^, 

*  Sec.  24.  nitions  (sees.  24,  23)  of  dishonestly,*  * 

'  This  does  not  include  inunove-  '  wrongful  gain/  and  '  wrongful  loss.* 

able  property,  6  Bom.  H.C.,  Cr.  Ca.  33.  Where  the  pledgee  of  a  turban  wore 

'  2  Bom.  H.  0.  133.     See  the  defi-  it,  and  thus  caused  its  deterioration. 
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misappropriates  or  converts  to  liis  own  use  that  property,  or 

dishonestly  uses  or  disposes  of  that  property  in  violation  of  any 

direction  of  law  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  such  trust  is 

to  be  discharged  ^,  or  of  any  legal  contract  ^,  express  or  implied^ 

which  he  has  made  touching  the  discharge  of  such  trust,  or 

wilfully  suffers  any  other  person  so  to  do,  oommii»  'criminal 

breach  of  trust  */ 

lUvstrations. 

(a)  A  being  executor  to  the  will  of  a  deceased  person,  dis- 
honestly disobeys  the  law  which  directs  him  to  dii4de  the  effects 
according  to  the  will,  and  appropriates  them  to  his  own  use. 
4  has  committed  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

(5)  ii  is  a  warehouse-keeper.  Z^  going  on  a  journey,  entrosts 
his  furniture  to  Aj  under  a  contract  that  it  shall  be  returned  on 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  for  warehouse-room.  A  dishonestly 
sells  the  goods.    A  has  committed  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

(c)  A,  residing  in  Calcutta,  is  agent  for  Z  residing  at  Delhi. 
There  is  an  express  or  implied  contract  between  A  and  Z  that  all 
sums  remitted  by  ^  to  ii  shall  be  invested  by  A  according  to  Z'a 
direction.  Z  remits  a  likh  of  rupees  to  A,  with  directions  to  ii  to 
invest  the  same  in  Company's  paper.  A  dishonestly  disobeys  the 
directions,  and  employs  the  money  in  his  own  business.  A  has 
committed  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

(d)  But  if  ^,  in  the  last  illustration,  not  dishonestly  but  in  good 
faith  ^  believing  that*  it  will  be  more  for  Z's  advantage  to  hold 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  disobeys  Za  directions  and  buys 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  for  Z,  instead  of  buying  Company's 
paper,  here,  though  Z  should  suffer  loss,  and  should  be  entitled  to 
bring  a  civil  action  against  A  on  account  of  that  loss,  yet  A,  not 
having  acted  dishonestly,  has  not  committed  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

(e)  A,  &  revenue  officer,  is  entiiisted  with  public  money,  and  is 
either  directed  by  law,  or  bound  by  a  contract ',  express  or  implied, 
with  the  Government,  to  pay  into  a  certain  treasury  all  the  public 
money  which  he  holds.  A  dishonestly  appropriates  the  money. 
A  has  committed  criminal  breach  of  trust. 

(/)  -4,  a  carrier,  is  entrusted  by  Z  with  property  to  be  carried 
by  land  or  by  water.  A  dishonestly  misappropriates  the  property. 
A  has  committed  criminal  breach  of  trust  \ 


the  High  Conrt  held  that  he  had 
not  committed  a  criminal  breach  of 
trust,  3  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  vi.  But 
where  the  pledgee  of  property  re- 
pledges  it,  this  may  amount  to  a 
criminal  breach  of  trust,  6  Mad.  H. 
C,  App.  xxviii. 

*  See  the  Trusts  Act,  II  of  iSSa, 
chap.  iii.  and  sec.  95. 

^  i.e.  any  agreement  enforceable 
by  law. 


'  The  words  of  this  section  are 
large  enough  to  include  the  case  of  a 
partner,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was 
in  fact  entrusted  with  the  partner- 
ship property  and  has  dishonestly 
misappropriated  it  or  converted  it  to 
his  own  use,  13  Ben.  311,  per  Couch 
C.J. 

*  Sec.  53. 

'  A  J  one  of  J^s  servants,  being 
sent  by  his  fellow-servants  to  receive 
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406*  Whoever  oommite  criminal  breach  of  trust  shall  be  Punish- 
piinished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  crimmiJ 
which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^.    breach  of 

•^  trust. 

407.  Whoever  being  entrusted  with  property  as  a  carrier.  Criminal 
wharfinger,  or  warehouse-keeper,  commits  criminal  breach  of  ^^f^  °^ 
trust  in  respect  of  such  property,  shall  be  punished  with  carrier, 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may    ®' 
extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

408.  Whoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant  or  employed  as  a  Criminal 
clerk  or  servant,  and  being  in  any  manner^  entrusted  in  such  t^^ by 
capacity  with  property,  or  with  any  dominion  over  property,  clerk  or 
commits  criminal  breach  of  trust  in  respect  of  that  property, 

shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine  *. 

409.  Whoever,  being    in    any  manner    entrusted    with  Criminal 
property,  or  with  any  dominion  over  property,  in  his  capacity  ^^y^Z 
of  a  public  servant  *  or  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  a  banker,  public  ser- 
merchant,  &ctor,  broker,  attorney  or  agent,  commits  criminal  banker, 
breach  of  trust  in  respect  of  that  property,  shall  be  punished  "merchant 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either 


their  pay  from  By  dishonestly  mis- 
appropriates the  money.  A  has  com> 
mitted  criminal  breach  of  trqst; 
Mayne,  P.  C.  323,  citing  B. «.  Barnes, 
li.  B.,  I  C.  C.  45. .  Z  intrusts  thirty 
tolas  of  silver  to  A  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  into  bangles.  A  substi- 
tutes copper  for  two  of  the  tolas 
which  he  dishonestly  misappropriates. 
A  has  committed  criminal  breach  of 
trust,  4  Bom.  H.  C„  Cr.  Ca.  16. 

A  mortgages  Sult^pur  to  Z  in  the 
English  form,  and  is  allowed  by  Z  to 
remain  in  possession.  A  wilfully 
makes  default  in  payment  of  the 
Grovemment  reyenue  due  in  respect 
of  Sultinpur.  Thereupon  the  col- 
lector sells  it,  and  at  the  sale  A  buys 
it  bendml.  A  has  committed  criminal 
breach  of  trust,  5  Suth.  Civ.  B.  230. 

^  If  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  offence  which  has  been  committed 
is  theft  or  criminal  breach  of  trust, 
the  Court  may  nevertheless  proceed 
to  judgment.    See  sec.  72. 


'  As  to  carriers  by  water  who  run 
their  vessels  ashore,  intending  to  mis- 
appropriate the  cargo,  see  sec.  439. 
If  the  breach  of  trust  be  proved, 
but  not  the  entrusting  as  a  carrier, 
the  accused  may  be  convicted  under 
sec.  406  (Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  238). 

^  This  shows  that  the  legislature 
wished  a  liberal  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  section  in  cases  where 
property  is,  in  point  of  fact,  received 
by  the  servant  as  a  servant;  per 
Scotland  C. J.,  cited  Mayne,  P.  C.  342. 

♦  10  Suth.  Cr.  28. 

'  See  sec.  21,  supra,  and  a  N.  W. 
P.  298.  Where  a  village  shroff 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  in  collect- 
ing the  public  revenue  received  grain 
from  ryots  and  gave  receipts  as  if 
for  money  received  by  virtue  of  a 
private  arrangement,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  be  convicted  under  this 
section,  as  he  was  not  authorisedjto 
receive  the  public  revenue  in  kind ; 
and  the  person  whodelivered  the  grain 
did  not    thereby  discharge    himself 
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Stolen 

property 

defined. 


Dis- 

honeftly 

receiying 

stolen 

property. 


Dis- 
honestly 


description  for  a  term  wbicb  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Receiving  Stolen  Properlf. 

410.  Property  the  possession  whereof  has  been  transferred 
by  theft  ^,  or  by  extortion*,  or  by  robbery^,  and  property  which 
has  been  criminally  misappropriated  ^  or  in  respect  of  which  the 
criminal  breach  of  trust  has  been  committed,  is  designated  as 
'  stolen  property/  whether  the  transfer  has  been  made,  or  the 
misappropriation  or  breach  of  trust  has  been  committed,  within 
or  without  British  India  *.  But  if  such  property  subsequently 
comes  into  the  possession  of  a  person  legally  entitled  to  the 
possession  thereof,  it  then  ceases  to  be  stolen  property. 

411.  Whoever  dishonestly^  receives  or  retains  any  stolen 
property  '^,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  the  same  to 
be  stolen  property,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 
or  with  fine,  or  with  both*. 

412.  Whoever  dishonestly*  receives  or  retains^  any  stolen 


from  liability  for  the  revenue,  4  Mad. 
H.  C.  Rulings,  xzziii.  So  where  the 
public  servant  Improperly  delegates 
the  custody  of  Grovemment  property, 
taking  security  to  save  himself  from 
loss,  the  delegate,  though  himself  a 
public  servant,  does  not  seem  punish- 
able under  this  section,  where  he  dis- 
honestly converted  the  property  to 
his  own  use,  8  Suth.  Cr.  i. 

^  Sec.  378. 

'  Sec.  383. 

'  Sec.  390. 

•  i.e.  dishonestly  misappropriated 
or  converted  to  the  offenders  own 
use,  sec.  403. 

•  Sec.  51.  The  words  •  whether  .  . . 
India>*  inserted  in  the  Code  by  Act 
VIII  of  1883,  were  suggested  by  the 
case  reported  in  5  Bom.  338,  where 
the  Court  held  that  bills  of  exchange 
stolen  in  Mauritius  (in  which  island 
this  Code  is  not  in  force)  were  not 
'  stolen  property  *  so  as  to  render  the 
person  receiving  them  at  Bombay 
liable  under  sec.  411. 

•  Sec.  34. 

^  i.  e.  property  which  had  been,  and, 
at  the  date  of  the  receipt,  continued 
to   be,  stolen;   Mayne,  P.  C.   344. 


Money  obtained  on  a  forged  money- 
order  is  not  'stolen  property,*  34 
Suth.  Cr.  33,  35.  Nor  is  a  bull  set  at 
large  by  a  Hindti  on  the  occasion  of  a 
funeral  ceremony,  8  All.  51  ;  for  it  is 
then  in  no  one*s  possession. 

■  or  with  whipping.  Act  VI  of 
1864,  sec.  a.  Where  we  value  of  the 
property  does  not  exceed  Bs.  50» 
offences  under  sec.  411  may  be  tried 
summarily,  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  a6o.  A 
charge  under  sec.  411  should  state 
that  the  articles  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  accused  were  the  property 
of  ^  B,  the  owner  thereof,  I  Bom.  H. 
C.  95.  As  to  the  evidence  sufficient 
for  a  conviction  under  this  section,  see 
a  N.  W.  P.  187 :  II  Cal.  160.  For 
the  offence  of  dishonest  receipt  there 
must  be  guilty  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt.  The  offence  of  dishonest 
retention  may  be  complete  without 
any  guilty  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  receipt,  4  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  xlH. 

*  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  '  receive 
or  retain*  (within  the  meaning  of 
this  section)  property  of  which  he 
has  already  got  possession  by  com- 
mitting a  criminal  breach  of  trust,  2 
N.W.  P.  313, 
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property,  the  possession  whereof  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  receiving 
believe  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  commission  of  dacoity,  gtokn  in 
or  dishonestly^  receives  from  a  person  whom  he  knows  or  has  coimnisgion 

--.  .11  .1  11  1^  t*  ^'  dacoity. 

reason  to  believe  to  belong,  or  to  have  belonged  to  a  gang  or 
dacoits,  property  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to 
have  been  stolen,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for 
life,  or  with  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

413*  Whoever  habitually  receives  or    deals  in  property  Habitually 
which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  stolen  property,  g^i^^^ 
shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  impri-  perty. 
sonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

414.  Whoever  voluntarily*  assists  in  concealing  or  disposing  Assirting 
of  or  marking  away  with  property  which  he  knows  or  has  J^g^'^of 
reason  to  believe  *  to  be  stolen  property,  shall  be  punished  stolen  pro- 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  '^^f' 
extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ®, 

Of  Cheating. 

415.  Whoever,  by  deceiving  *^  any  person,  fraudulently®  or  Cheating 
dishonestly  ^  induces  the  person  so  deceived  to  deliver  any  pro- 
perty ^  to  any  person,  or  to  consent  ^^  that  any  person  shall 


^  Sees.  34,  25. 

*  or  with  whipping,  Act  VI  of 
1864,  sec.  2.  A  commuted  sentence 
of  transportation  under  this  section 
and  sec.  59  cannot  exceed  ten  years, 
5  Suth.  Cr.  16,  17.  The  prosecution 
must  prove  that  the  accused  knew, 
or  had  reason  to  believe,  that  dacoity 
had  been  committed,  or  that  the 
persons  from  whom  he  acquired  the 
property  were  dacoits,  7  Suth.  Cr. 
109. 

»  And  see  Act  VI  of  1864  (the 
Whipping  Act),  sec.  4. 

*  Sec.  39. 

"  This  is  very  much  stronger  than 
*  suspect,'  and  involves  the  necessity 
of  showing  that  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  a  reasonable  man  must  have 
felt  convinced  in  his  mind  that  the 
property  with  which  he  was  dealing 
must  be  stolen  property,  6  Bom.  403. 

'  The  offences  specified  in  this 
section  and  sec.  411  cannot  be  con- 


sidered as  two  distinct  offences  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Cr.  P.  C,  sec. 
35 ;  see  4  Mad.  H.  C.  Bulings,  ziv. 
Where  the  value  of  the  property 
does  not  exceed  Rs.  50,  offences  under 
sec.  414  may  be  tried  summarily,  Cr. 
P.  C,  sec.  360. 

^  Where  Z  knowingly  bought 
watered  milk  from  A,  with  a  view  to 
prove  a  case  against  A  and  thus  stop 
the  practice  of  selling  watered  milk, 
A  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  cheat- 
ing, iSSuth.  Cr.  61. 

*  It  seems  that  only  moveable 
property  is  intended,  M.  &  M.  38a. 
But  why  ?  The  Madras  High  Court 
has  held  that  to  obtain  land  free  of  tax 
from  a  Revenue-oflBcer  by  falsely  re- 
presenting that  it  is  waste  is  cheat- 
ing, 6  Ms^.  H.  C,  Appx.  xii;  and  see 
illustration  (t),  where  'property'  is 
used  as  equiviJent  to  '  an  estate. 

"  Sec.  90, 
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retain  any  property  ^,  or  intentionally  induces  the  person  so 
deceived  to  do  or  omit  to  do  anythin(^  which  he  would  not  do 
or  omit  if  he  were  not  so  deceived^  and  which  act  or  omission 
causes  or  is  likely  to  cause  damage  or  harm  to  that  person  in 
body,  mind,  reputation  or  property,  is  said  to  '  cheat  */ 

Explanation. — A  dishonest  concealment  of  &ct8  is  a  decep- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

IUu8traiion8, 

(a)  A,  by  falsely  pretending  to  be  in  the  Civil  Service,  inten- 
tionally deceives  Z,  and  thus  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  let  him 
have  on  credit  goods  for  which  he  does  not  mean  to  pay.  A 
cheats. 

(6)  A^  by  putting  a  counterfeit  mark  on  an  article,  intentionally 
deceives  Z  into  a  belief  that  this  article  was  mad^  by  a  certain 
celebrated  manufacturer,  and  thus  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  buy 
and  pay  for  the  article.     A  cheats '. 

(c)  A^  by  exhibiting  to  Z  a  &lse  sample  of  an  article,  inten- 
tionally deceives  Z  into  believing  that  the  article  corresponds  with 
the  sample,  and  thereby  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  buy  and  pay  for 
the  article.     A  cheats. 

(d)  Ay  by  tendering  in  payment  for  an  article  a  bill  on  a  house 
with  which  A  keeps  no  money,  and  by  which  A  expects  that  the 
bill  will  be  dishonoured,  intentionally  deceives  Z,  and  thereby 
dishonestly  induces  Z  to  deliver  the  article,  intending  not  to  pay 
for  it.     A  cheats. 

(e)  A,  by  pledging  as  diamonds  articles  which  he  knows  are  not 
diamonds,  intentionally  deceives  Z,  and  thereby  dishonestly  induces 
Z  to  lend  money.    A  cheats. 

{/)  A  intentionally  deceives  Z  into  a  belief  that  A  means  to 
repay  any  money  that  Z  may  lend  to  him,  and  thereby  dishonestly 
induces  Z  to  lend  him  money,  A  not  intending  to  repay  it.  A 
cheats  ^. 

(g)  A  intentionally  deceives  Z  into  a  belief  that  ji  means  to 
deliver  to  Z  a  certain  quantity  of  indigo  plant  which  he  does  not 
intend  to  deliver,  and  thereby  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  advance 
moiiey  upon  the  faith  of  such  delivery.    A  cheats ;  but  if  A,  at  the 


*  See  note  g,  p.  251. 

'  9  Bom.  H.  C.  448.  A  passenger 
traveUing  by  railway  in  a  carriage 
of  a  class  higher  ihan  that  for  which 
he  has  paid  fare  does  not  'cheat/ 
though  he  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Railway  Act  lY  of  1879, 
sec.  32,  cl.  (6). 

'  A,  by  marking  a  reel  of  cotton- 
thread  as  if  it  contained  300  yards, 
when  in  fact  it  only  contained  250 
yards,  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  buy 


and  pay  for  the    reel.      A  cheats. 
(Mayne,  P.  C.  388.) 

*  Hence  a  false  statement  as  to  a 
future  hct  may  constitute  a  deception 
within  the  meaning  of  sec.  415.  The 
obvious  inconveniences  resulting  from 
such  a  doctrine  can  only  be  avoided 
by  cleaving  to  the  rule  that  mere 
breach  of  contract  is  not  even  primd 
facie  evidence  of  an  ori^nal  fraudu- 
lent intention,  Mayne,  P.  0.  350 ;  9 
Bom.  H.  C.  448. 
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time  of  obtaining  the  money,  intends  to  deliver  the  indigo  plant, 
and  afterwards  breaks  his  contract  and  does  not  deliver  it,  he 
does  not  cheat,  but  is  liable  only  to  a  civil  action  for  breach  of 
contract. 

(A)  A  intentionally  deceives  Z  into  a  belief  that  A  has  performed 
^'s  part  of  a  contract  made  with  Zy  which  he  has  not  performed, 
and  thereby  dishonestly  induces  Z  to  pay  money.     A  cheats. 

(i)  A  sells  and  conveys  an  estate  to  B,  A  knowing  that  in  con- 
sequence of  such  sale  he  has  no  right  to  the  property  \  sells  or 
mortgages  the  same  to  Z  without  disclosing  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
vious sale  and  conveyance  to  B,  and  receives  the  purchase  or 
mortgage  money  from  Z.    A  cheats  '• 

416.  A  person  is  said  to  'cheat  by  personation^  if  he  Cheating 
cheats  by  pretending  to  be  some  other  person^  or  by  knowingly  ^5<^**^^ 
substituting  one  person  for  another  ^,  or  representing  that  he  or 
any  other  person  is  a  person  other  than  he  or  such  other  person 
really  is. 

Explanation, — The  offence  is  committed  whether  the  indi- 
vidual personated  is  a  real  or  imaginary  person. 

lUustraiMna. 

(a)  A  cheats  by  pretending  to  be  a  certain  rich  banker  of  the 
same  name.     A  cheats  by  personation. 

(&)  A  cheats  by  pretending  to  be  ^,  a  person  who  is  deceased. 
A  cheats  by  personation  ^. 


^  See  note  9,  p.  251. 

'  A  hires  from.  B  certain  property 
for  use  at  a  wedding,  pays  a  portion 
of  the  hire,  and  gives  a  written  pro- 
mise to  pay  the  balance  and  restore 
the  property  after  the  wedding.  A 
knows  that  there  is  to  be  no  snch 
wedding  and  intends  when  he  gets 
the  property  to  apply  for  its  attach- 
ment in  a  dyil  suit  against  C,  A 
cheats  (3  N.  W.  P.  16). 

A  receives  from  B  a  Grovem- 
ment  promissory  not^,  promising  to 
return  certain  jewels  pledged  to  him, 
but  not  intendhig  to  do  so,  and  sub- 
sequently claims  to  retain  the  note 
for  another  debt  alleged  to  be  due  tQ 
him  by  A    <4cheat8(3N.  W.P.  17). 

A  secretly  enters  an  exhibition 
building  without  a  ticket:  his  act 
does  not  amount  to  cheating,  for  he 
did  not  by  deceiving  etc.  intentionally 
induce  etc.  (6  Bom.  H.  0.,  Or.  Ca.  8). 

A  induces  Z  to  deliver  money  to  him 
and  on  the  following  day  dishonestly 
absconds  '^thout  repaying  the  money. 


This  does  not  necessarily  amount  to 
cheating,  though  A*%  absconding  is 
evidence  to  show  his  previous  dis- 
honest intention  (5  Suth.  Cr.  5). 

A  intentionally  deceives  Z  into  the 
belief  that  ^  is  i?,  or  that  A  is  in 
good  circumstances,  and  thus  induces 
Z  to  give  A  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
A  cheats,  M.  &  M.  384. 

A  by  deception  induces  Z  to  make 
an  entry  in  his  shop-books  that  certain 
goods  have  been  paid  for,  when  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  or  to  give  credit  in 
account  for  a  greater,  amount  than  has 
actually  been  paid,  or  to  sign  a  receipt 
for  a  sum  which  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. In  each  of  these  cases  the 
thing  which  Z  is  induced  to  do  is 
likely  to  cause  damage  to  him.  A 
therefore  cheats. 

•  7  Suth.  Cr.  51. 

*  .1^  buys  a  low-caste  girl  in  Bengal, 
and  takes  her  to  Oudh,  where  he 
palms  her  off  as  a  lUjputni  and  mar- 
ries her  to  a  Bijput,  after  receiving 
from  him  the  usual  bonus.    A  cheato 
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Pimifh-  417*  Whoever  cheats  shall  he  punished  with  impiisonmeni 

^Mtbw     ^^  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year, 
or  with  fine,  or  with  hoth  ^. 

Cheating  418.  Whoever  cheats  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  Ukely 
J^^^^"  thereby  to  cause  wrongful  loss  *  to  a  person  whose  interest  in 
wrongM  the  transaction  to  which  the  cheating  relates  he  was  bound 
aHai^U)  either  by  law,  or  by  a  legal  contract  *,  to  protect,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


one  whose 
interest 
offender 
bound  to 
protect. 

Punish- 
ment for 


419.  Whoever  cheats  by  personation  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
cheating     extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

by  person-  ^         ' 

Cheating         420.  Whoever  cheats  and  thereby  dishonestly^  induces  the 

and  dis-      person  deceived  to  deliver  any  property  to  any  person,  or  to 

ingoing     make,  alter,  or  destroy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  valuable 

delivwTT  of  geeurity  •,  or  anything  which  is  signed  or  sealed,  and  which  is 

capable  of  being  converted  into  a  valuable  security  ',  shall  be 

punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 

which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 

to  fine"^. 


Fraudulent  Deeds  and  Dispositions  of  Property. 

Removal        421.  Whoever  dishonestly  *  or  fraudulently  *  removes,  con- 
me^of  "  ceals,  or  deUvers  to  any  person,  or  transfers  or  causes  to  be 


by  personation,  7  Suth.  Cr.  5  5 .  Other 
cases  coming  within  this  section  are 
where  A  cheats,  i,  by  taking  any  title 
or  addition  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  2, 
3»  4»  hy  pretending  to  be  of  a  country, 
a  calling,  or  a  family  of  which  he  is 
not ;  5)  by  falsely  pretending  to  hold 
or  have  held  any  office,  real  or  ima- 
ginary ;  6,  to  be  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  any  person,  real  or  ima- 
ginary; 7,  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
any  person,  real  or  imaginary,  M. 
&  M.  385. 

^  Where  the  cheating  concerns  a 
valuable  security,  see  sec.  420. 

'  Sec.  23.  ^ 

*  an  agreement  enforceable  by  law. 

*  Fraudulent  intent  is  necessary. 
Thus  where  Ay  a  witness,  falsely  de- 
poses in  f  *8  name  in  order  to  avoid 


the  necessity  for  JB's  aj^iearance^  A 
should  be  charged,  not  with  cheating 
by  personation,  but  with  giving  false 
evidence  (sec.  193),  i  Bom.  H.  G. 
89.  So  where  A,  having  agreed  to 
seU  certain  land,  set  out  to  register 
the  conveyance,  but  feU  ill  on  the 
way  and  sent  on  i?,  who  had  the  con- 
veyance registered  in  J's  name  by 
personating  him,  B  committed  an 
o£fence  under  the  Registration  Act, 
but  not  under  the  Code,  2  Ben.  A.  Cr. 
25  (S.  0.  II  Suth.  Cr.  24). 

^  Sec.  24. 

•  Sec.  30. 

^  A  charge  under  this  section 
should  state  that  the  property  ob- 
tained was  the  property  of  the  person 
defrauded,  i  Mad.  H.  C.  31. 

®  Sec.  25. 


con- 
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transferred  to  any  person^  without  adequate  consideration^  property 
any  property,  intending  thereby  to  prevent,  or  knowing  it  to  J^trilwf^ 
be  likely  that  he  will  thereby  prevent,  the  distribution  of  tion  among 
that  property  according  to  law  ^  among  his  creditors  or  the 
creditors  of  any  other  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

422.  Whoever  dishonestly  *  or  fraudulently  *  prevents  any  Preventing 
debt  or  demand  due  to  himseU  or  to  any  other  person  from  ^^]^!^ 
being  made  available  according  to  law  ^  for  payment  of  his  »bleforcre- 
debts  or  the  debts  of  such  other  person,  shall  be  pimished  due 'to  ^ 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  off«^der. 
may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

423*  Whoever  dishonestly  *  or  fraudulently*  signs,  executes.  Executing 
or  becomes  a  party  to  any  deed  or  instrument  which  purports  ^^^«'- 
to  transfer  or  subject  to  any  charge  any  property,  or  any  taining 
interest  therein,   and  which  contains  any  false    statement  gtatement 
relating  to  the  consideration  *  for  such  transfer  or  charge,  or  o^  co^^i- 
relating  to  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  use  or  benefit  it  is 
really  intended  to  operate,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

424.  Whoever  dishonestly^  or  fraudulently  *  conceals  or  re-  Dishonert 
moves  any  property  of  himself  or  any  other  person  •,  or  dis-  ^^  fr»«du- 
honestly  or  fraudulently  assists  in  the  concealment  or  removal  moval  or 
thereof,  or  dishonestly  releases  any  demand  or  claim  to  which  ^^^^  ^^ 
he  is  entitled,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  property, 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with 

fine,  or  with  both  '^, 

Mi^cAief, 

425.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  ^,  or  knowing  that  he  MiBchlef 

defined. 

^  See  the  procedure  in  insolvency,  Stamp  Act,  I  of  1879,  sees.  2'j,  63. 

in  the  MnfSassal,   Act  XII  of  1882,  *  This  would  apply  to  the  case  of 

sec.   356 ;    and    in    the   Presidency  one  partner  dishonestiy  removing  the 

Towns,  II &  12  Vice.  21,  sees. 38-44.  aoconnt-bookB  of  the  firm,  13  Ben. 

'  Compare  sees.  206-208.  308,  note  2  (S.  0.  31  Snth.  (>.  10). 

'  Sec.  24.  But  see  8  Suth.  Or.  17,  18. 

*  Sec.  25.  ^2  Sevestre,  949. 

^  5  Suth.  Civ.  B.  61 ;  and  see  the  '  As  to  the  necessity  of  proving  in-. 
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is  likely  to  cause,  wrongful  loss  ^  or  damage  to  the  public^  or 
to  any  person,  causes  the  destruction  of  any  property,  or  any 
such  change  in  any  property  or  in  the  situation  thereof  as 
destroys  or  diminishes  its  value  or  utility^  or  afEects  it  inju- 
riously, commits  '  mischief  */ 

Uxplanation  i. — It  is  not  essential  to  the  offence  of  mischief 
that  the  offender  should  intend  to  cause  loss  or  damage  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  injured  or  destroyed.  It  is  sufficient 
if  he  intends  to  cause,  or  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  cause, 
wrongful  loss  or  damage  to  any  person  by  injuring  any  pro- 
perty, whether  it  belongs  to  that  person  or  not  *. 

Explanation  2. — Mischief  may  be  committed  by  an  act 
affecting  property  belonging  to  the  person  who  commits  the 
act,  or  to  that  person  and  others  jointly. 

IllusiraJtiofM. 

(a)  A  voluntarily*  bums  a  valuable  security^  belonging  to  Z^ 
intending  to  cause  wrongful  loss '  to  ^.    A  has  committed  mischief. 

(6)  A  introduces  water  into  an  ice-house  belonging  to  Z^  and 
thus  causes  the  ice  to  melt,  intending  wrongful  loss  to  iT.  A  has 
committed  mischief. 

(c)  A  volontarily  *  throws  Into  a  rwer  a  ring  belongring  to  Zy 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  causing  wrongful  loss  to  ^.  A  has 
committed  mischief. 

{d)  A,  knowing  that  his  effects  are  about  to  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion in  order  to  satisfy  a  debt  due  from  him  to  Z^  destroys  those 
effects,  with  the  intention  of  thereby  preventing  Z  from  obtaining 
satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  of  thus  causing  damage  to  Z.  A  has 
committed  mischief*. 

{e)  A,  having  insured  a  ship,  voluntarily  *  causes  the  same  to  be 
cast  away,  with  the  intention  of  causing  damage  to  the  underwriters. 
A  has  committed  mischief. 

(/)  A  causes  a  ship  to  be  cast  away,  intending  thereby  to  cause 


tention  in  the  case  of  the  owner  of 
stray  cattle,  see  6  Ben.  Appz.  3 ;  7 
Bom.  126;  9  Bom.  173 ;  6  Mad.  H. 
C.  Bulings,  zxxyii. 

^  Sec.  23,  and  see  3  Ben.App.Gr.  17. 

■  Sec,  12. 

*  The  damage  contemplated  by  sec. 
425  need  not  be  of  a  destmctive  cha- 
racter. Thus  where  Z^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  certain  goods  m>m 
one  hdt  to  another,  places  them  upon 
a  cart,  and  A,  a  servant  of  the  owner 
of  the  former  hdi,  overturns  the  cart, 
thereby  throwing  the  goods  on  the 
road,  A  is  guilty  of  misc^ef,  la 
Cal.  55. 


*  6  Suth.  Cr.  59,  col.  a.  That  the 
destruction  of  a  ((ocument  evidencing 
an  agreement  void  for  immorality 
may  be  mischief,  see  5  Mad.  401.  Am 
to  probable  consequential  damage,  4 
Mad.  H.  0.  Rulings,  zv-xvii. 

'  If  a  person  deals  injuriously  with 
property  in  the  hand  fide  belief  that  it 
IS  his  own,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of 
mischief;  a  All.  loi,  and  see  3  Ben. 
App.  Gr.  17,  18. 

•  Sec.  39. 
^  Sec.  30. 

^  It  appears,  then,  that  a  man  may 
commit,  not  only  theft,  but  mischief 
in  respect  of  his  own  property. 
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damage  to  Z^  who  has  lent  money  on  bottomry  on  the  ship  \  A  has 
committed  mischief. 

(g)  A,  having  joint  property  with  2^  in  a  horse,  shoots  the  horse, 
intending  thereby  to  cause  wrongful  loss  to  Z,  A  has  committed 
mischief. 

(h)  A  causes  cattle  to  enter  upon  a  field  belonging  to  Z,  intend- 
ing to  cause  and  knowing  that  he  is  likely  to  cause  damage  to  Zb 
crop.    A  has  committed  mischief. 

426.  Whoever  commits  mischief  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  months^  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

427*  Whoever  commits  mischief  and  thereby  causes  loss  ' 
or  dama^  to  the  amount  of  fifty  rupees  or  upwards,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  •. 

428.  Whoever  commits  mischief  by  killing,  poisoning, 
maiming,  or  rendering  useless,  any  animal  or  animals  '^  of  the 


Punish- 
ment for 
commit- 
ting miB- 
chief. 

MiBohief 
catudng 
damage  to 
amonnt  of 
Bi.  50. 


Killing  or 
maiminff 

---IT       -r-u 

animal 


^  i.e.  on  the  security  of  a  pledge  of 
the  keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship.  See 
the  definition  of  bottomry-bond  in  the 
Stamp  Act,  I  of  1879,  sched.  I,  No.  15. 

>  So  if  ^,  knowing  that  ^*s  honae 
is  folly  insured  against  fire,  bums  it. 
Here  A  may  not  cause  or  intend  to 
cause  loss  to  JB;  but  if  he  knows 
that  he  is  likely  to  cause  wrongful 
loss  to  the  insurers,  he  has  conmiitted 
mischief,  M.  &  M..  391. 

*  Where  ^  merely  neglects  to  fence 
his  field,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
cattle  stray  into  JB*s  field,  this  is  not 
mischief.  And  where  the  facts  proyed 
were  merely  that  the  accused  was 
employed  in  floating  timber  through 
a  bridge  and  some  of  the  logs  struck 
against  the  arch,  no  offence  has  been 
committed  under  this  section,  5  Mad. 
H.  C.  Bulings,  xl. 

*  This  section  provides  punishment 
for  the  offence  of  mischief  generally. 
In  the  yarious  sections  which  follow, 
aggravating  circumstances  are  added, 
and  enhanced  punishments  are  pro- 
vided to  suit  those  circumstances. 
When  one  set  of  aggravating  circum- 
stances properly  attaches  to  an  act 
making  it  an  offence,  another  set 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  same  act, 
unless  there  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
offender  a  wholly  separate  intention, 
II  Bom.  H.  G.  14,  per  West  J.  That 
separate  penal  provisions  in  the  same 

VOL.  I.  S 


enactment  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
cumulative,  unless  it  be  so  provided, 
see  Berry  v.  Henderson^  L.  K.  5  Q.  B. 
203,  per  Lush  J. 

As  to  trying  offences  under  sec, 
426  summarily,  see  Cr.  P.  0.  sec.  261. 

They  may  l>e  compounded  when  the 
loss  or  damage  caused  is  only  loss  or 
damage  to  a  private  person ;  ibid.  sec. 

345- 

^  i  e.  actual  loss,  not  damage  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  loss,  may  be 
occasioned  to  the  sufferer,  M,  &  M. 

393- 

'  Offences  under  this  section  may 

be  tried  summarily,  Gr.  P.  0.  260, 
and  where  the  only  loss  or  damage 
caused  is  loss  or  damage  to  a  private 
person,  they  may  be  compounded, 
ibid,  sec  345. 

^  The  aniinAlfl  must  be  property  (as 
in  sec.  430).  not  wild  animals,  unless, 
of  course,  they  have  been  captured. 
As  to  wild  animals  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  The  Common  LaWf  p.  217, 
may  be  cited:  'The  Boman  and  the 
common  law  agree  that,  in  general, 
fresh  pursuit  of  wild  animals  does 
not  give  the  pursuer  the  rights  of 
possession.  Until  escape  has  been 
made  impossible  by  some  means,  an- 
other may  step  in  and  kill  or  catch 
and  carry  off  the  game  if  he  can. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  that  an  action 
does  not  lie  against  a  person    for 
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0xplofiT0  substance^  intending  to  cause  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that 
to  destroy  ^^  ^^  thereby  cause^  the  destruction  of  any  building  ^  which 
houM,  fto.  ig  ordinarily  used  as  a  place  of  worship  or  as  a  human  dwelling 
or  as  a  place  for  the  custody  of  property^  shall  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  lif e^  or  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

MiMhief  437«  Whoever  commits  mischief  to  any  decked  vessel'  or 
to  ^^toOT*  "^y  vessel  of  a  burden  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards,  intending 
or  mftke  to  destroy  or  render  unsafe  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he 
TOMoL*  ^^^  thereby  destroy  or  render  unsafe  that  vessel,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Miiohief  438.  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  by  fire  or 
^^^^  any  explosive  substance,  such  mischief  as  is  described  in  the 
when  com-  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation 
1^  OT  ^  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
explofiye.  ^luch  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine  *. 

Istentioii-      439.  Whoever  intentionally  runs  any  vessel '  aground  or 
•?y  '"^lei  ^i^^i^^^^  intending  to  commit  theft  *  of  any  property  contained 
agronnd     therein,  or  to  dishonestly  ^  misappropriate  any  such  property, 
tent,fto.     ^'  yntii  intent  that  such  theft  or  misappropriation  of  pro- 
perty may  be  committed,  shall  be  punished  with  Imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

Mischief  440«  Whoever  commits  mischief,  having  made  preparation 
^^tion*  ^^^  causing  to  any  person  death  or  hurt*  or  wrongful  restraint, 
made  for  or  fear  of  death  or  of  hurt  or  of  wrongful  restraint,  shall 
dejlS\o.  ^®  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  five  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 

to  fine. 

^  A  stmctnre  of  some  permanence  damage  to  the  insurers,  A  has  com* 

and  fixedness,  not  a  mere  tent  or  tem-  mitted  an  offence  nnder  tliia  section, 

porary  erection,  M.  k  M.  398.  M.  &  M.  399. 

*  Sec.  48.  *  Sec.  378. 

'  A,    having    insured    his    ship,  '  Sec.  24. 

voluntarily  canses    or   attempts    to  *  Sec.  319. 

cause  it  to  be  set  on  fire  and  de-  ^  Sec.  339. 
stroyed  with  the  intention  of  causing 
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Criminal  Trespass. 

44L  Whoever  enters  ^  into  or  upon  property  *  in  the  criminal 
possession  *  of  another  with  intent  *  to  commit  an  offence  *,  *"■*•?•■•• 
or  to  intimidate  ^,  insult  '^,  or  annoy  ^  any  person  in  posses- 
sion® of  such  property;  or  having  lawfully  entered  into  or 
upon  such  property,  imlawfully  remains  there  with  intent 
thereby  to  intimidate,  insult  or  annoy  any  such  person,  or 
with  intent  to  commit  an  offence  ^,  is  said  to  commit '  criminal 
trespass  ^^/ 

442.  Whoever  commits  criminal  trespass  by  entering  into  or  Hoase- 
remaining  in  any  building,  tent  or  vessel  ^^  used  "  as  a  human  ^'^P"** 


'  Plying  »  boat  for  hire  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  a  public 
ferry  is  not  entering  upon  that  ferry, 
I  All.  537. 

'  i.  e.  corporeal  property.  Though 
a  right  of  fishery  in  a  public  river  is 
property,  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
(2  Cal.  354)  has  held  that  it  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  man  who  infringes 
it  can  be  said  to  conmiit  criminal  tres- 
pass. The  possession  is  not  exdusiye. 
See  also  9  Ben.  Appx.  19. 

'  i.  e.  actual  occupation  (M.  &  M. 
401 ),  without  reference  to  the  question 
in  whom  the  title  to  the  property  may 
ultimately.be  found,  7  Suth.Cr.  28-39. 

*  Entering  on  land  without  such 
intent,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  bond 
fide  claim  of  sole  or  joint  right,  is 
not  criminal  trespass,  a  All.  loi,  465. 

*  Sec.  40,  d.  3. 

The  intent  must  be  to  commit  an 
'  offence,'  not  merely  an  act  which  the 
civil  law  will  prevent  or  punish. 
If  A  merely  cultivates  Government 
waste  without  permission  (4  Mad. 
Jur.  305),  or  re-enters  on  land  from 
which  he  has  been  ejected  by  dvil 
process  (6  Mad.  H.  C,  App.  zix),  or 
enters  an  exhibition  building  wiUiout 
a  ticket  (6  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  6),  or 
passes  through  a  market-fence  with  in- 
tent to  evade  payment  of  the  market- 
toll  (5  Mad.  383),  or  breaks  open  J9's 
door  at  an  illegal  hour  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  certain  furniture  (3  Mad. 
30),  or  follows  game  upon  ^'s  land 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  it  (4  Cal. 
S37))  or  drives  a  cart  across  an 
open  green  in  violation  of  an  order 
made  without  authority  by  municipal 
commissioners  (5  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings, 


xxxviii),  A  is  not  guilty  of  criminal 
trespass. 

•  Sec.  503. 
^  Sec.  504. 

'  The  annoyance  intended  must  be 
illegal  (Mayne,  P.  C.  p.  368),  and  is 
such  as  would  generally  and  reason- 
ably afi&ont  an  ordinary  person,  not 
what  would  specially  and  exdusively 
annoy  a  particular  mdividual,  a  AIL 
467. 

*  i.  e.  actual  possession  (a  All.  467, 
468 :  8  Ben.  Appx.  62),  sudi  as  is  con« 
templated  by  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code,  sec.  145. 

^^  The  entrance  of  a  member  of  a 
Hindti  joint  family  into  the  family 
dwelling-house  is  not  criminal  tres- 
pass ;  nor  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger 
into  such  a  house,  with  and  by  the 
licence  of  one  of  the  members^  0  Ben. 
Appx.  81. 

Mr.  Mayne  thinks  that  sec.  441 
'  must  be  limited  to  cases  where  the 
entry  is  in  itself  part  of  the  unlawful 
act,  and  is  either  expresdy  or  im- 
pliedly against  the  will  of  the  owner 
of  the  property ;  as,  for  example,  where 
A  goes  into  JB's  house  with  intent  to 
steal  his  money,  or  to  abduct  his 
daughter,  or  into  C*s  stable  with  in- 
tent to  lame  his  horse.*  Sir  B.  Pea- 
cock (Progs.  Leg.  Council,  i860,  col. 
1181^  said  that  one  of  the  cases  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply  was 
that  of  a  beggar  walking  into  a  house 
and,  if  he  saw  a  lady  there,  refusing 
to  leave  the  house  unless  she  gave 
him  some  money. 

"  Sec.  48. 

^"  If  the  building  etc.  is  ordinarily 
used  as  a  human  dwelling,  the  cir- 
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Larking 

hooM- 

treipMt. 


Lurking 

trespMS 
by  night. 

House- 
breaking. 


dwelling,  or  any  building  used  as  a  place  for  worship  or  as  a 
place  for  the  custody  of  property  ^,  is  said  to  commit  '  house- 
trespass/ 

Explanation. — The  introduction  of  any  part  of  the  criminal 
trespasser's  body  is  entering  sufficient  to  constitute  house- 
trespass. 

443.  Whoever  commits  house-trespass^  having  taken  pre- 
cautions to  conceal  such  house-trespass  from  some  person  who 
has  a  right  to  exclude  or  eject  the  trespasser  from  the  building, 
tent  or  vessel  which  is  the  subject  of  the  trespass,  is  said  to 
commit  'lurking  house-trespass/ 

444.  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  after  sunset 
and  before  sunrise,  is  said  to  commit  '  lurking  house-trespass 
by  night.' 

445.  A  person  is  said  to  commit  'house-breaking,'  who 
commits  house-trespass  if  he  effects  his  entrance  into  the 
house  *  or  any  part  of  it  in  any  of  the  six  ways  hereinafter 
described ;  or  if,  being  in  the  house  or  any  part  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  an  offence  ',  or,  having  committed  an 
offence  ^  therein,  he  quits  the  house  or  any  part  of  it  in  any 
of  such  six  ways,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Firstly. — If  he  enters  or  quits  through  a  passage  made  by 
himseU,  or  by  any  abettor  ^  of  the  house-trespass,  in  order  to 
the  committing  of  the  house-trespass. 

Secondly. — If  he  enters  or  quits  through  any  passage  not 
intended  by  any  person,  other  than  himself  or  an  abettor  ^  of 
the  offence,  for  human  entrance ;  or  through  any  passage  to 
which  he  has  obtained  access  by  scaling^  or  cUmbing  over 
any  wall  or  building. 

Thirdly. — If  he  enters  or  quits  through  any  passage  which 
he  or  any  abettor  *  of  the  house-trespass  has  opened,  in  order 


cumstanoe  that  it  was  nnoocupied  at 
the  time  of  the  offence  seems  im- 
material, B.  V.  Ammoyee,  Mayne,  P. 
C.  369. 

^  A  cattleyard  originally  walled 
on  four  sides,  one  wall  of  which, 
&llen  out  of  repair,  had  a  gap  stopped 
with  a  thorn,  seems  to  be  a  '  building 
used  as  a  place  for  the  custody  of 
property,'  6  N.  W.  P.  307. 


'  An  entry  upon  the  roof  is  not 
enough,  Mad.  H.  C.  Ruling,  cited 
Mayne,  P.  C.  371.  Although  the 
words  '  tent  or  vessel '  are  omitted,  it 
would  seem  from  illustration  (5)  that 
sec.  445  is  intended  to  apply  to  il- 
legal entrances  into  vessels. 

'  Sec.  40,  cI.  2. 

*  Sees.  107,  108. 

•  2  Suth.  Cr.  65,  col.  2. 
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to  the  conmutfcing  of  the  hoiise-trespaes,  by  any  means  by 
which  that  passa^  was  not  intended  by  the  occupier  of  the 
house  to  be  opened. 

Fourthly, — If  he  enters  or  quits  by  opening  any  lock  in 
order  to  the  committing  of  the  house-trespass^  or  in  order  to 
the  quitting  of  the  house  after  a  house-trespass. 

Fifthly, — If  he  effects  his  entrance  or  departure  by  using 
criminal  force  ^  or  committing  an  assault  ^  or  by  threatening 
any  person  with  assault. 

Sixthly, — If  he  enters  or  quits  by  any  passage  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  fastened  against  such  entrance  or  de- 
parture^ and  to  have  been  un&stened  by  himself  or  by  an 
abettor  ^  of  the  house-trespass. 

Explanation, — Any  out-house  or  building  occupied  with  a 
house^  and  between  which  and  such  house  there  is  an  imme- 
diate internal  communication,  is  part  of  the  house  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 

lUastradong, 

(a)  A  commits  house -trespass  by  making  a  hole  through  the 
wall  of  Z*%  house  and  puttinff  his  hand  throuirh  the  aperture.  This 
is  house-breaking. 

(6)  A  commits  house-trespass  by  creeping  into  a  ship  at  a  port- 
hole between  decks.     This  is  house-breaking. 

(c)  A  commits  house-trespass  by  entering  Z*%  house  through  a 
window.     This  is  house-breaking. 

(d)  A  commits  house-trespass  by  entering  Z*^  house  through 
the  door,  haying  opened  a  door  which  was  fastened.  This  is  house- 
breaking. 

(e)  A  commits  house-trespass  by  entering  ^s  house  through  the 
door,  having  lifted  a  latch  by  putting  a  wire  through  a  hole  in  the 
door.     This  is  house-breaking. 

{f)  A  finds  the  key  of  Z'^  house-door,  which  Z  had  lost,  and 
commits  house-trespass  by  entering  Ze  house,  having  opened  the 
door  with  that  key.     This  is  house-breaking. 

{g)  Z  is  stan^g  in  his  door-way.  A  forces  a  passage  by 
knocking  Z  down,  and  commits  house-trespass  by  entering  the 
house.     This  is  house-breaking. 

(h)  Zf  the  door-keeper  of  F,  is  standing  in  Ps  door-way.  A 
commits  house-trespass  by  entering  the  house,  having  deterred  Z 
from  opposing  him  by  threatening  to  beat  him.  This  is  house- 
breaking. 

446.  Whoever  commits  house-breaking  after  sunset  and  HouBe- 
bef ore  sunrise  is  said  to  conmiit '  house-breaking  by  night.'      ^^  m^, 

1  Sec.  350.  *  Sec.  351.  »  Sees.  107, 108. 
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447«  Whoever  commits  criminal  trespass  shall  he  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  months^  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to 
five  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  ^. 

448.  Whoever  commits  house-trespass  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  one 
thousand  rupees,  or  with  both  '. 

449.  Whoever  commits  house-trespass  in  order  to  the 
committing  of  any  offence  punishable  with  death  ^,  shall  be 
punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  rigorous  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine  *. 

450.  Whoever  commits  house-trespass  in  order  to  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offence  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine. 

45L  Whoever  commits  house-trespass  in  order  to  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment ',  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  and.  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  offence  intended  to  be  committed 
is  theft,  the  term  of  the  imprisonment  may  be  extended  to 
seven  years. 

452.  Whoever  commits  house-trespass,  having  made  pre- 
paration for  causing  hurt  "^  to  any  person,  or  for  assaulting  ^ 
any  person,  or  for  wrongfully  restraining  *  any  person,  or  for 
putting  any  person  in  fear  of  hurt  or  of  assault  or  of  wrong- 
ful restraint  ^^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 


^  As  to  trying  offences  under  this 
section  summarily,  see  Or.  P.  C.  sec. 
a6 1 .  They  may  be  compounded,  ibid, 
■ec.  345. 

*  Offences  under  this  section  may 
be  tried  summarily  (Cr.  P.  0.  a6o), 
and  compounded  (ibid,  sec.  345).  A 
sentence  for  being  member  of  an 
unlawful  assembly  under  sec.  144 
renders  unnecessary  a  separate  sen- 
tence under  this  section,  3  Suth.  Cr. 
54,  col.  I. 


'  Supra>  p.  24. 

^  As  to  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
give  information  of  offences  under 
this  and  next  following  section,  see 
Cr.  P.  Code,  sec.  44. 

'  Supra,  p.  25. 

'  Supra,  p.  25. 

'  Sec.  319. 

"  Sec.  351. 

•  Sec.  339. 

^"  At  with  a  forged  warrant  of 
arrest,  goes  into  a  house  and  takes 
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description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

453.  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  or  house-  Punish- 
breaking^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  de-  luptw 
scription  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  and  lio^se- 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.  &c. 

454.  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  or  house-  Lurking 
breaking  in  order  to  the  conunitting  of  any  offence  punishable  t^™^gg 
with  imprisonment  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  &Cv  in 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  commit 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine,  and  if  the  offence  intended  to  offence 
be  conunitted  is  theft  ^,  the  term  of  the  imprisonment  may  with  im- 
be  extended  to  ten  years.  prison- 

^  •'  ment. 

455.  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  or  house-  Lurking 
breaking  having  made  preparation  for  causing  hurt  *  to  any  J5^™g 
person,  or  for  assaulting  *  any  person,  or  for  wrongfully  re-  &c,,  after 

J      •    •        0  «  1 J  •  •       «  i»  prepara- 

strammg®  any  person,  or  tor  puttmg  any  person  m  tear  of  fionmade 
hurt  or  of  assaidt  or  of  wrongful  restraint,  shall  be  punished  for  causing 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

456.  Whoever  conunits  lurking  house-trespass  by  night  Punisli- 
or  house-breaking  by  night '^,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison-  J^^L?' 
ment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  liouae- 
three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine.  &c^^  ' 

457.  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  by  night  or  Lurking 
house-breaking  by  night,  in  order  to  the  committing  of  any  lioug^treB- 
offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  ^,  shall  be  punished  with  by  night, 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  *^  ^^^^^  ^ 


commit 


thence  B,  one  of  the  inmates,  against 
his  will  under  the  authority  of  the 
warrant.  A  has  put  B  in  fear  of 
wrongful  restraint,  12  Suth.  Cr.  33. 
-  ^  And  whoever  commits  either  of 
these  offences  in  order  to  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offence  punishable 
with  whipping  under  the  Whipping 
Act,  isec.  2,  may  be  punished  with 
whipping  in  lieu  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, Act  lY  of  1864,  sec.  a,  supra, 
p.  104. 

*  Supra»  p.  35. 

«  Sec.  378. 


•  Sec.  319. 

•  Sec.  351. 

•  Sec.  339. 

^  And  whoever  commits  either  of 
these  offences  in  order  to  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offence  punishable  with 
whipping  under  the  Whipping  Act, 
sec.  2, may  be  punished  with  whipping 
in  lieu  of  imprisonment  or  fine,  Act 
YI  of  1864,  sec.  2,  supra,  p.  104. 

As  to  the  duty  of  the  public  to  give 
information  of  offences  under  sees. 
456-460,  see  Crim.  P.  C.  sec.  44. 
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offenoe  extend  to  five  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine ;  and  if 
PJ?^^^^®  the  offence  intended  to  be  committed  is  theft  ^,  the  term  of  the 
prison-       imprisonment  may  be  extended  to  fourteen  years  *. 

ment.  

Lurking  468*  Whoever  commits  lurking  house-trespass  by  night  or 
ti^**  house-breaking  by  night,  having  made  preparation  for  causing 
Ac.  by  hurt  ^  to  any  person,  or  for  assaulting  *  any  person,  or  for  wrong- 
prepwa-  '  ^Uy  restraining  *  any  person,  or  for  putting  any  person  in 
tion  made  fear  of  hurt  or  of  assault  or  of  wrongful  restraint,  shall  be 
hurt.  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 

which  may  extend  to  fourteen  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 

to  fine. 

Grievoni  459.  Whoever,  whilst  committing  lurking  house-trespass 
caused  ^^  house-brealdng,  causes  grievous  hurt^  to  any  person,  or 
whilst        attempts  to  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt  to  any  person,  shall 

commit-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  jk 

ting  lurk-  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  imprisonment  of 
J^^j^*®"  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years, 
or  house-    and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

breaking. 

All  persons  460.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  lurking  house- 
concemed  trespass  by  night  or  house-breaking  by  night,  any  person 
in  house-  guilty  of  such  off encc  shall  voluntarily  cause  or  attempt  to 
&c.  punish-  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt  •  to  any  person,  every  person 
d^^ th*'  jointly  concerned  in  committing  such  lurking  house-trespass 
or  griev-  by  night  or  house-breaking  by  night,  shall  be  punished  with 
causeTby  *rai^P<>rtation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
one  of  tion  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also 
be  liable  to  fine ''. 

Dis-  461.  Whoever  dishonestly  *,  or  with  intent  to  commit  mis- 

brwfckiM     chief®,  breaks  open  or  unfastens  any  closed  receptacle  ^®  which 

•  Sec.  351. 

•  Sec.  339. 

•  Sec.  320. 
^  Eveiy  person  jointly  concerned  in 

the  house-trespass  or  housebreaking 
is  liable,  even  though  death  or 
grievous  hurt  was  neither  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  offenders,  nor  con- 
templated by  them  as  likely  to  result, 
1 1  Ben.  355  (S.  C.  20  Suth.  Or.  5). 

'  Sec  24. 

"  Sec.  425. 

^^  This  may  include  not  only  a 
room,  a  part  of  a  room,  or  closet,  etc., 
but  a  box  or  closed  package,  M.  & 


*  Sec.  378, 

'  .^,  an  inmate  of  jB's  house,  dis- 
honestly breaks  open  at  night  a  box 
of  B*B  and  carries  away  the  contents. 
A  is  guilty  of  the  offences  defined  in 
sees.  461  and  378,  but  not  of  an 
offence  under  sec.  457  (6  N.  W.  P. 

301). 

The  aggravated  offence  under  sec. 

457  should  not  be  split  up  by  the 
committing  magistrate  into  the  sepa- 
rate minor  offences  under  sees.  380 
and  456,  6  Suth.  Cr.  39;  and  see 
2  All.  644. 
'  Sec.  319. 
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contains  or  which  he  believes  to  contain  property,  shall  be  open 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  i^- 


[oted  re- 

which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 


462.  Whoever,  being  entrusted  with  any  closed  receptacle  ^  Same  of- 
which   contains  or  which  he  beheves  to   contain  property,  ^^mmitted 
without  having  authority  to  open  the  same,  dishonestly  *,  or  ^7  person 
with  intent  to  commit  mischief  ^,  breaks  open  or  unfastens  with 
that  receptacle,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  c«"*ody- 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both. 

M.  408.    The  Madras  High  Gonrt  meaning  of  this  section,  Mayne,  P. 

seems  to  have  ruled   that  a  large  G.  369. 

detached  circular  receptacle  for  grain,  ^  See  note  10,  p.  266. 

made  of  straw,  with  an  opening  at  the  '  Sec.  34. 

top,  is  a  'dosed  receptacle*  within  the  '  Sec.  425. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF   OFFENCES   BELATINO  TO   DOCUMENTS  AND  TO  TEADS 

OB  PBOPEBTT-MABKS^. 


Forgeiy  463»  Whoever  makes  ^  any  false  document  ^  or  part  of  a 
document*  with  intent  to  cause  damage  or  injury*  to  the 
public  ^  or  to  any  person  •,  or  to  support  any  claim  or  title, 
or  to  cause  any  person  to  part  with  property,  or  to  enter  into 
any  express  or  implied  contract^,  or  with  intent  to  commit 
fraud  ^  or  that  fraud  may  be  committed,  commits  forgery  '. 

Making         464.  A  person  is  said  to  make  a  false  document  *, — 

ft  fftlSQ  _ 

document.      First. — Who    dishonestly  ^®    or    fraudulently  ^^    makes  **, 


^  No  Gonrt  can  take  cognisance  of 
any  offence  described  in  sec.  463,  or 
punishable  under  sees.  471,  475,  or 
476,  where  such  offence  has  been 
committed  by  a  party  to  any  proceed- 
ing  in  any  Court  in  respect  of  a 
document  given  in  evidence  in  such 
proceeding,  except  with  the  previous 
sanction,  or  on  the  complaint,  of  such 
Court,  or  of  some  other  Court  to 
which  such  Court  is  subordinate,  Cr. 
P.  Code,  sec.  195.  cl.  (c). 

'  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  docu- 
ment should  be  published,  or  that  it 
should  be  made  in  the  name  of  an 
existing  person,  2  Ben.  App.  Cr.  la. 

^  Sec.  29.  Though  the  writing  is 
not  l^al  evidence  of  the  matter  ex- 
pressed, it  will  be  a  *  document '  if  the 
parties  framing  it  believed  it  to  be, 
and  intended  it  to  be  used  as,  evidence 
of  such  matter,  2  Ben.  App.  Cr.  12 
(8.  C.  loSuth.  Cr.  71). 
oec*  44* 

^  Sec.  12. 

*  Falsifications  or  fSebbrications  of 
official  records,  made  in  order  to 
conceal  previous  acts  of  fraud  or 
negligence,  do  not  faU  within  this 
section,  as  such  acts  cannot  be  in- 


tended '  to  canie  damage  or  injury,* 
etc.,  4  Bom.  657 :  a  N.  W.  P.  11 :  6 
N.  W.  P.  56  :  5  AU.  223, 553. 

^  Here  < contract'  (like  the  'law- 
ful*  or  'legal  contract'  of  sec.  490 
and  its  iUustrations,  and  sees.  491  and 
49  2)  probably  means  an  agreement 
(pcietum)  enforceable  by  law.  Com- 
pare Act  IX  of  1872,  sec.  2  (A),  infra, 

'  See  note  to  sec.  25,  supra. 

'  The  forgery  of  a  copy,  which  is 
no  true  copy,  comes  within  this  sec- 
tion, Marshall,  272,  but  not  the  mere 
making  of  a  draft  of  a  document  in 
preparation  for  a  forgery  intended  but 
not  completed,  3  Mad.  4:  contra 
2  Ben.  App.  Cr.  12.  As  to  the 
sanction  or  complaint  required  by 
tiie  prosecution  where  an  offence  hM 
been  committed  under  sec.  463  by  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  in  Court  in 
respect  of  a  document  given  in  evi- 
dence on  such  proceeding,  see  Cr.  P. 
C.  sec.  195.  As  to  the  procedure  in 
Civil  "Courts  in  case  of  such  offence, 
see  Civ.  P.  C,  sec.  643. 

'«  Sec.  24. 

**  Sec.  25. 

^  Garth  C.J.,  7  Cal.  355,  thought 
that  the  '  making '  of  a  document  or 
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signs  ^y  seals^  or  executes  a  document  or  part  of  a  document^  or 
makes  any  mark  denoting  the  execution  of  a  document^  with  the 
intention  of  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  such  document  or 
part  of  a  dociunent  was  made  2,  signed^  sealed^  or  executed  by 
or  by  the  authority  of  a  person  by  whom  or  by  whose  autho- 
rity he  knows  that  it  was  not  made  ^,  signed^  sealed^  or  executed, 
or  at  a  time  at  which  he  knows  that  it  was  not  made  ^,  signed, 
sealed,  or  executed  ^ ;  or 

Secondly. — Who,  without  lawful  authority,  dishonestly  *  or  Material 
fraudulently  *,  by  cancellation  or  otherwise,  alters  a  document  P"^* 
in  any  material  part  thereof  ^,  after  it  has  been  made  or 
executed  either  by  himseU  or  by  any  other  person,  whether 
such  person  be  living  or  dead  at  the  time  of  such  altera- 
tion; or 

jTiiirrf/y.— rWho  dishonestly*  or  fraudulently*  causes  any 
person  to  sign,  seal,  execute,  or  alter  a  document,  knowing 
that  such  person  by  reason  of  unsoundness  of  mind  or  intoxi- 
cation ''  cannot,  or  that  by  reason  of  deception  practised  upon 
him  he  does  not,  know  the  contents  of  the  document  or  the 
nature  of  the  alteration. 

niuttrationa, 

(a)  A  has  a  letter  of  credit  upon  B  for  rupees  10,000,  written 
by  Z,    Ay  in  order  to  defraud  B,  adds  a  cipher  to  the  10,000, 


part  of  a  docnment  meanB  Bigning  or 
otherwise  executing  it.  Wliy  &en 
were  'makes*  and  'made'  used  as 
well  as  'signs,'  'executes,'  'signed,' 
'executed'? 

^  A,  one  of  several  joint  decree- 
holders,  ooUusively  arranged  with  B, 
the  judgment-debtor,  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  paid  to  ^  in  satisfftc- 
tion  of  the  decree,  and  that  he  would 
then  stop  its  execution.  A  accord- 
ingly signed  a  vahdlatndma  in  the 
names  of  his  co-decree-holders  and 
delivered  it  to  a  vakil  with  instruc- 
tions to  file  a  petition,  stating  that 
the  debt  had  been  satisfied  and  pray- 
ing that  the  case  might  be  struck  off 
the  file.  A  has  committed  forgery,  6 
Suth.  Cr.  78,  col.  2. 

'  See  note  i  a,  p.  268. 

'  The  offence  may  be  complete 
though  no  use  whatever  has  been 
made  or  attempted  to  be  made  of  the 
document,  Mad.  H.  C.  Pro.,  cited 
Mayne,  P.  C.  378. 


*  Sec.  24. 

*  Sec.  25. 

*  If,  for  example,  A  makes  a  lease 
of  a  house  numbered  6  appear  to 
be  a  lease  of  a  house  numbered  8,  by 
changing  6  into  8 ;  or  makes  a  bond 
for  Bs.500  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  Bs.5000 ;  or  alters  the  date  of  a 
biU  of  exchange  after  acceptance, 
thereby  accelerating  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, or  alters  a  bill  payable  at  three 
months  into  one  payable  at  twelve 
months,  he  alters  these  documents  in 
'material*  parts.  As  to  complete 
cancellation  or  obliteration  of  a  docu- 
ment, see  sec.  477.  Where  A  altered 
the  date  of  a  document  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  its  registration, 
when  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  late,  he  was  guilty,  not  of  forgery 
under  this  clause,  but  of  fabricating 
false  evidence  under  sec.  192  (6  Cal, 
483).    . 

^Whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. 
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and  makes  the  ram  100,000,  intending  tliat  it  may  be  belieyed  by  B 
that  Z  80  wrote  the  letter.    A  has  committed  forgery. 

(6)  Af  without  Z*B  authority,  a£Sxes  ^s  seal  to  a  document 
purporting  to  be  a  conveyance  of  an  estate  from  Z  to  A^  with  the 
intention  of  selling  the  estate  to  B,  and  thereby  of  obtaining  from 
B  the  purchase-money*    A  has  committed  forgery. 

(e)  A  picks  up  a  cheque  on  a  banker  signed  by  B^  payable  to 
bearer,  but  without  any  sum  having  been  inserted  in  the  cheque. 
A  fraudulently  fills  up  the  cheque  by  inserting  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  rupees.     A  commits  forgery. 

{<£)  A  leaves  with  B,  his  agent,  a  cheque  on  a  banker,  signed 
by  Ay  without  inserting  the  sum  payable,  and  authorises  ^  to  fill 
up  the  cheque  by  inserting  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
rupees  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  payments.  B  fraudulently 
fills  up  the  cheque  by  inserting  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  rupees. 
B  conmiitts  forgery. 

{e)  A  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  himself  in  the  name  of  B 
without  Bb  authority,  intending  to  discount  it  as  a  genuine  bill 
with  a  banker,  and  intending  to  take  up  the  bill  on  its  maturity. 
Here,  as  A  draws  the  bill  with  intent  to  deceive  the  banker  by 
leading  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  the  security  of  B^  and  thereby 
to  discount  the  bill,  A  is  guilty  of  forgery. 

(/)  Zb  will  contains  these  words — 'I  direct  that  all  my 
remaining  property  be  equally  divided  between  Aj  B,  and  C*  A 
dishonestly  scratches  out  ^'s  name,  intending  that  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  whole  was  left  to  himself  and  (7.  A  has  committed 
forgery. 

{g)  A  endorses  a  Government  promissory  note  and  makes  it 
payable  to  Z  or  his  order,  by  writing  on  the  bill  the  words  'Pay  to 
Z  or  his  order,'  and  signing  the  endorsement.  B  dishonestly  erases 
the  words  '  pay  to  Z  or  his  order,'  and  thereby  converts  the  epecial 
endorsement  into  a  blank  endorsement.     B  commits  forgery. 

{h)  A  sells  and  conveys  an  estate  to  ^.  A  afterwards,  in  order 
to  defraud  Z  of  his  estate,  executes  a  conveyance  of  the  same  estate 
to  B,  dated  six  months  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  conveyance  to 
Z,  intending  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  conveyed  the  estate  to  S 
before  he  conveyed  iito  Z,     A  has  committed  forgery. 

(t)  Z  dictates  his  will  to  il.  A  intentionally  writes  down  a 
different  legatee  from  the  legatee  named  by  Z^  and  by  representing 
to  Z  that  he  has  prepared  the  will  according  to  his  instructions, 
induces  Z  to  sign  the  will.     A  has  committed  forgery. 

(j)  A  writes  a  letter  and  signs  it  with  ^'s  name  without  B'a 
authority,  cei*tifying  that  ii  is  a  man  of  good  character  and  in 
distressed  circumstances  from  unforeseen  misfortune,  intending  by 
means  of  such  letter  to  obtain  alms  from  Z  and  other  persons. 
Here,  as  A  made  a  &lse  document  in  order  to  induce  Z  to  part 
with  property,  A  has  committed  forgery. 
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{k)  A  without  JB^B  authority  writes  a  letter  and  signs  it  in  ^s 
name,  certifying  to  A'b  character,  intending  therehy  to  ohtain 
employment  under  Z,  A  has  committed  forgery,  inasmuch  as  he 
intended  to  deceive  Z  by  the  forged  certificate,  and  thereby  to 
induce  Z  to  enter  into  an  expressed  or  implied  contract  for  service. 

Explanation  i. — A  man^s  signature  of  his  own  name  may 
amount  to  forgery. 

(a)  A  signs  his  own  name  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  intending 
that  it  may  be  believed  that  the  bill  was  drawn  by  another  person 
of  the  same  name.    A  has  committed  forgery. 

(6)  A  writes  the  word  'accepted'  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
signs  it  with  Zb  name,  in  order  that  B  may  afterwards  write  on 
the  paper  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  B  upon  Z,  and  negotia^ 
the  bill  as  though  it  had  been  accepted  by  Z,  A  is  guilty  of 
forgery ;  and  if  B  knowing  the  fact  draws  the  bill  upon  the  paper 
pursuant  to  A*b  intention,  B  is  also  guilty  of  forgery. 

(c)  A  picks  up  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the  order  of  a 
different  person  of  the  same  name.  A  endorses  the  bill  in  his  own 
name,  intending  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  it  was  endorsed  by 
the  person  to  whose  order  it  was  payable :  here  A  has  committed 
forgery. 

(d)  A  purchases  an  estate  sold  under  execution  of  a  decree 
against  B,  B,  after  the  seizure  of  the  estate,  in  collusion  with  Z, 
executes  a  lease  of  the  estate  to  ^  at  a  nominal  rent  and  for  a  long 
period,  and  dates  the  lease  six  months  prior  to  the  seizure  with 
intent  to  defraud  A,  and  to  cause  it  to  believed  that  the  lease  was 
granted  before  the  seizure.  B,  though  he  executes  the  lease  in  his 
own  name,  oomfiiits  forgery  by  antedating  it. 

{e)  Ay  a  trader,  in  anticipation  of  insolvency,  lodges  effects 
with  B  for  A*b  benefit,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors 
and  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  the  transaction  writes  a  promissory 
note  binding  himself  to  pay  to  ^  a  sum  for  value  received,  and 
antedates  the  note,  intending  that  it  may  be  believed  to  have  been 
made  before  A  was  on  the  point  of  insolvency.  A  has  committed 
forgery  under  the  first  head  of  the  definition. 

Explanation  2,, — The  making  of  a  false  document  in  the 
name  of  a  fictitious  person^  intending  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  document  was  made  by  a  real  person^  or  in  the  name  of  a 
deceased  person^  intending  it  to  be  believed  that  the  docimient 
was  made  by  the  person  in  his  lifetime,  may  amount  to  forgery. 

Illustration, 

A  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  a  fictitious  person,  and 
fraudulently  accepts  the  bill  in  the  name  of  such  fictitious  person 
with  intent  to  negotiate  it.    A  committs  forgery. 
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Ponkli- 
ment  of 
forgery. 


Foigery 
of  Gourt 
record  or 
public 
regiiter. 


465*  Whoever  commits  forgeiy  shall  be  pmiished  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  *. 

466*  Whoever  forges  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  record 
or  proceeding  of  or  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  or  a  register  of 
birth,  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial ',  or  a  register  kept  by  a 
public  servant^  as  such,  or  a  certificate  or  document  purporting^ 
to  be  made  by  a  public  servant  in  his  official  capacity  ^,  or  an 
authority  to  institute  or  defend  a  suit,  or  to  take  any  pro- 
ceedings therein,  or  to  confess  judgment',  or  a  power  of 
attorney,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

Forgerjrof  467*  Whoever  forges  a  document  which  purports  to  be  a 
geouri^  valuable  security  •  or  a  will '',  or  an  authority  to  adopt  a  son, 
or  wiU.  or  which  purports  to  give  authority  to  any  person  to  make  or 
transfer  any  valuable  security  *,  or  to  receive  the  principal, 
interest,  or  dividends  thereon,  or  to  receive  or  deliver  any 
money®,  moveable  property •,  or  valuable  security,  or  any 
document  purporting  to  be  an  acquittance  or  receipt  ac- 
knowledging the  payment  of  money,  or  an  acquittance  or 
receipt  for  the  delivery  of  any  moveable  property  •  or  valuable 
security*,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
may  extend  to  ten  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

Forgeryfor      468*  Whoever  commits  forgery,  intending  that  the  docu- 

chSt'^  °^  °^®^^  forged  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  ^^  shall 

be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 

term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 

liable  to  fine  ^. 


^  And  see  Act  VI  of  1864  (the 
Whipping  Act),  sec.  4;  supra,  pp. 
105,  106. 

«  See  Act  VI  of  1886. 

'  Sec.  21. 

*  The  illegibility  of  the  seal  and 
signature  on  a  forged  document  pur- 
porting to  be  made  etc.  will  not 
render  a  conviction  under  this  section 
or  sec.  471  void,  5  Suth.  Cr.  96. 

»  Act  XXIV  of  1865. 

•  Sec.  30.  "^  Sec.  31. 

'  Fraudulent  alteration  of  a  col- 


lectorate-cAoldn  comes  within  these 
words,  Suth.,  1 864,  Gr.  2 2,  col.  2.  Bat 
the  concoction  of  a  document  which 
upon  its  face  appears  to  be  a  mere  copy, 
and  which  even  if  a  genuine  copy  would 
not  authorise  the  doing  of  any  act  re- 
ferred to  in  sec.  467,  is  not  an  offence 
under  that  section,  5  Bom.  H.  C, 
Cr.  Ca.  56. 

*  Sec.  22.  In  sec.  467  it  is  clear 
that  'moveable  property*  includes 
neither  money  nor  valuable  securities. 

»«  Sec.  415. 
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469.  Whoever  commits  forgery,  intending  that  the  docu-  Forgeryfor 
ment  forged  shall  harm  the  reputation  of  any  party,  or  knowing  ^^^^^ 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  punished  reputation. 
with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  three  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^. 

470.  A  false  document  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  forgery  *  Forged 
is  designated  '  a  forged  docimient.'  ocumen  . 

471.  Whoever  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  ^  uses  as  genuine  Using 
any  document  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dement 
a  forged  document  ^,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  &b  genuine. 
if  he  had  forged  such  document  *. 

472.  Whoever  makes  or  counterfeits*  any  seal,  plate  or  Making  or 
other  instrument  for  making  an  impression,  intending  that^^^^ 
the  same  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  committiag  any  feit  Beal 
forgery  which  would  be  punishable  under  section  467,  or  with  intent  to 
such  intent  has  in  his  possession  any  such  seal,  plate  or  other  ^°^, , 
instrument,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  shall  be  security  or 
punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  "^ 

of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven 
years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

473.  Whoever  makes  or  counterfeits*  any  seal,  plate  or  Making  or 
other  instrument  for  making  an  impression,  intending  that^^**^ 


•  And  see  Act  VI  of  1864  (the 
Whipping  Act).  A  forges  a  petition 
with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  evi- 
dence. The  petition  fSftlsely  states 
that  a  certain  fakir  was  beaten  and 
killed  by  ^*8  orders.  A  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  under  this  section 
(2  Ben.  App.  Gr.  12;  S.  C.  10  Suth. 
Cr.  61). 

'  See  sees.  24,  25 ;  5  Cal.  717;  8 
Suth.  Cr.  81.  Where  receipts  for  rent 
were  fabricated  in  lieu  of  genuine 
receipts  which  had  been  lost,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  tenant  using  the 
forged  receipts  in  proceedings  to  re- 
cover his  holding  is  not  punishable 
under  this  section;  and  see  7  All. 

403- 

'  The    prosecution,    in    order    to 

establish  that  a  title  has  been  as- 
serted with  a  fraudulent  or  dishonest 
intent,  must  show  that  the  accused 
had  no  reasonable  ground  for  assert- 

VOL.  I. 


ing  his  title,  and  that  he  asserted  the 
tiUe  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  terms  are 
used  in  the  Code,  2  N.  W.  P.  204. 
The  use  of  a  forged  document  will  be 
fraudulent  or  dishonest  under  sec. 
471,  even  though  the  document  itself 
was  unnecessary  for  the  case  of  the 
persoD  using  it,  and  though  in  fact 
he  has  a  perfectly  good  title  without 
it,  9  Cal.  53,  60. 

*  As  to  tile  sanction  or  complaint 
necessary  to  prosecute  an  offence 
under  sec.  471,  where  it  has  been, 
committed  by  a  party  to  any  proceed- 
ing in  a  Court  in  respect  to  any 
document  given  in  evidence  in  such 
proceeding,  see  Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  195, 
cl.  (c).  As  to  the  procedure  in  Civil 
Courts  in  case  of  an  offence  under 
sec.  471,  see  Civ.  P.  C.  sec.  643. 

*  Sec.  28. 
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menta. 


feiiMftl  the  same  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  committing  any 
S^itent'to  ^^'S^^  which  would  be  punishable  under  any  section  of  this 
forge  other  chapter  other  than  section  467^  or  with  such  intent  has  in  his 
possession  any  such  seal,  plate  or  other  instrument,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to 
seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

474.  Whoever  has  in  his  possession  ^  any  document,  know- 


g^f^^^y^  ing  the  same  to  be  forged,  and  intending'  that  the  same 
wiUknown  ehskll  fraudulently'  or  dishonestly^  be  used  as  genuine,  shall^ 
forged  with  if  the  document  is  one  of  the  description  mentioned  in  section 
intent  to    ^gg^  y^  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
genuine,     a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be 
liable  to  fine ;  and  if  the  document  is  one  of  the  description 
mentioned  in  section  467,  shall  be  punished  with  transporta- 
tion for  life,  or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine  *. 

Counter-         475.  Whoever  counterfeits*  upon  or  in  the  substance  of  any 
miffk^sed  ^^^^terial  any  device  or  mark  used  for  the  purpose  of  authenti- 
for  authen-  eating  any  document  described  in  section  467,  intending  that 
•^uaWe     such  device  or  mark  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
security  or  the  appearance  of  authenticity  to  any  document  then  foi^^ 
or  thereafter  to  be  forged  on  such  material,  or  who  with  such 
intent  has  in  his  possession  any  material  upon  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  any  such  device  or  mark  has  been  counter- 
feited, shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life,  or  with 
imprisonment  of  either  description  for   a  term  which  may 
extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine''. 


^  A  document  is  in  a  man's  posses- 
sion when  it  is  in  any  box  or  place 
under  his  control.    And  see  supra, 

p.  56. 

^  The  guilty  intention  must  be 
proved,  Snth.  1864,  Cr.  12 ;  but 
this  of  course  can  seldom  be  done 
directly.  Such  intention  may  be  in- 
ferred where  the  forged  document  is 
capable  of  being  fraudulently  used 
and  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
one  who  is  interested  in  making  a 
fraudulent  use  of  it,  Mayne,  P.  C. 
385- 


'  Sec.  25. 

*  Sec.  24. 

'  Convictions  under  this  section 
and  sec.  471  cannot  stand  together, 
6  N.  W.  P.  39. 

•  Sec.  28. 

^  As  to  the  sanction  or  complaint 
requisite  to  tilie  prosecution  of  any 
offence  under  this  section  committed 
by  a  party  to  any  proceeding  in  Court 
in  respect  of  a  document  given  in 
evidence  in  such  proceeding,  see  Cr. 
P.  C.  sec.  195. 
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476.  Whoever  counterfeits  ^  upon  or  in  the  substance  of  Counter- 
any  material  any  device  or  mark  used  for  the  purpose  of  ^^„ged 
authenticating  any  document  other  than  the  documents  de-  ^^^  authen- 
scribed  in  section  467,  intending  that  such  device  or  mark  JSot* 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  appearance  of  ^*^^™*^*"' 
authenticity  to  any  document  then  forged  or  thereafter  to  be 
forged  on  such  material,  or  who  with  such  intent  has  in  his 
possession  any  material  upon  or  in  the  substance  of  which 

any  such  device  or  mark  has  been  counterfeited,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable 
to  fine  *. 

477.  Whoever  fraudulently'  or  dishonestly*,  or  with  intent  Fraudu- 
to  cause  damage  or  injury  *  to  the  public  •  or  to  any  person,  ^^uati^' 
cancels,  destroys,  or  defaces,  or  attempts  to  cancel,  destroy,  or  *«•  of  will. 
deface,  or  secretes  or  attempts  to  secrete  any  document  which 

is  or  purports  to  be*^  a  will^,  or  an  authority  to  adopt  a  son, 
or  any  valuable  security  •,  or  conunits  mischief^®  in  respect  to 
such  document,  shall  be  punished  with  transportation  for  life, 
or  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a -term  which 
may  extend  to  seven  years,' and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  ^^ 

Trade  and  Property^maris. 

478*  A  mark  used  for  denoting  that  goods  have  been  Trade- 
made  or  manufactured  by  a  particular  person  or  at  a  particular  °^"^ 
time  or  place,  or  that  they  are  of  a  particular  quality,  is 
called  a  trade-mark. 

479.  A  mark  used  for  denoting  that  moveable  property  Property- 
belongs  to  a  particular  person,  is  called  a  property-mark.  ^"^  • 

480*  Whoever  marks  any  goods,  or  any  case,  package,  or  Using 
other  receptacle  containing  goods,  or  uses  any  case,  package,  ^^^    ^ 

1  Sec.  28.  curity,'  7  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  xxvi. 

*  See  note  7,  p.  274.  ■  Sec.  31. 

»  Sec.  25.  •  Sec.  30.     A  potta  is  a  valuable 

*  Sec.  24.  security  for  the  purpose  of  section 
»  Sec.  44.                                                 477 ;  3  Suth.  Cr.  38,  col.  2. 

•Sec.  12.  "Sec.  425. 

'■^  A  document  which  is  unstamped  "  As   to    the  procedure  in  Civil 

and  therefore  inadmissible  as  evidence  Courts  in  case  of  offences  under  sees. 

may  therefore   be   a   'valuable  se-  474^477*  «««  ^^'  ^*  C.  sec.  643. 

T  2 
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or  other  receptacle  with  imy  mark  thereon,  with  the  intention 
of  causing  it  to  be*  believed  that  the  goods  so  marked,  or  any 
goods  contained  in  any  such  case,  package,  or  receptacle  so 
marked,  were  made  or  manufactured  by  any  person  by  whom 
they  were  not  made  or  manufactured,  or  that  they  were  made 
or  manufactured  at  any  time  or  place  at  which  they  were  not 
made  or  manufactured,  or  that  they  are  of  a  particular  quality 
of  which  they  are  not  ^  is  said  to  use  a  false  trade-mark. 

TJring  481*  Whoever  marks  any  moveable  property  *  or  goods,  or 

*^^f?g,^.  any  case,  package,  or  other  receptacle  containing  moveable 
mark.  property^  or  goods,  or  uses  any  case,  package,  or  other  recep- 
tacle having  any  mark  thereon,  with  the  intention  of  causing 
it  to  be  believed  that  the  property  or  goods  so  marked,  or 
any  property  or  goods  contained  in  any  case,  package,  or 
other  receptacle  so  marked  belong  to  a  person  to  whom  they 
do  not  belong  is  said  to  use  a  false  property-mark. 

Using  &1m  482.  Whoever  uses  any  false  trade-mark  or  any  false 
^^1^.  property-mark  with  intent  to  deceive  '  or  injure  any  person  *, 
mark  with  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
dec^ye  or  ^  ^"^  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with 
^i'^'        both. 

Counter-  483*  Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  damage  or  injury*  to 
trLde^or  ^^^  public  or  to  any  person,  knowingly  counterfeits*  any 
property-  trade  or  property-mark  used  by  any  other  person,  shall  be 
by  another,  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
7^*^    ^     which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

intent,  &c.  •^  J         ^  ' 

Counter-  484.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  cause  damage  or  injury  ^  to 
proiwty-  the  public  or  to  any  person,  knowingly  counterfeits*  any 
mark  used  property-mark  used  by  a  public  servant '',  or  any  mark  used  by 
0ervant.     a  public  servant  "^  to  denote,  that  any  property  has  been  manu- 

^  This  section    does    not    include  ostentation  with  economy  by  giving 

false  statements  as  to  quantity,  as,  his  guests    gooseberry  wine   out    of 

e.  g.,  where  a  reel  of  cotton- thread  bottles  with  champagne  labels  might 

is  marked  as  containing  300  yards,  be  punished  under  tbis  section, 

when  in  fact  it  contains  only  250.  *  Not    necessarily  any  particular 

'  Sec.  32.  person. 

'  The  deception  must  amount  to  a  ^  Sec.  44. 

fraud  or  breach  of  legal  obligation.  '  Sec.  28. 

Otherwise,  as  Mr.  Mayne  says  (P.  C.  '  Sec.  21, 
388),  a  host  who  wished  to  combine 
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factured  by  a  particular  person  or  at  a  particular  time  or  place^ 
or  that  the  same  is  of  a  particular  quality^  or  has  passed 
through  a  particular  office^  or  that  it  is  entitled  to  any 
exemption^  or  uses  as  genuine  any  such  mark  knowing  the 
same  to  be  counterfeit^  sludl  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years, 
and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

485*  Whoever  makes  or  has  in  his  possession  any  die,  Fraudu- 
plate,  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  making  orj^^,, 
counterfeiting  any  public  or  private  property  or  trade-mark,  posseBsiiig 
with  intent  to  use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  *  counter- 
such  mark,  or  has  in  his  possession  any  such  property  or  trade-  ^«iting 
mark  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  or  trade* 
of  denoting  that  any  goods  or  merchandise  were   made  or™*^ 
manu&u^tured  by  any  particular  person  or  firm  by  whom  they 
were  not  made,  or  at  a  time  or  place  at  which  they  were  not 
made,  or  that  they  are  of  a  particular  quality  of  which  they 
are  not,  or  that  they  belong  to  a  person  to  whom  they  do  not 
belong,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  or  with  fine, 
or  with  both. 

486.  Whoever  sells  any  goods  with  a  counterfeit  property  Know- 
or  trade-mark,  whether  public  or  private,  affixed  to  or  im-  J^  JJ^" 
pressed  upon  the  same  or  upon  any  case,  wrapper,  or  receptacle  marked 
in  which  such  goods  are  packed  or  contained,  knowing  that  counter- 
such  mark  is  forged  or  counterfeit,  or  that  the  same  has  been  ^^^  P*^ 
affixed  to  or  impressed  upon  any  goods  or  merchandise  not  trade- 
manufactured  or  made  by  the  person  or  at  the  time  or  place  ™*'*^ 
indicated  by  such  mark,  or  that  they  are  not  of  the  quality 
indicated  by,  such   mark,  with  intent  to  deceive,  injure  or 
damage  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of 

either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both. 

487.  Whoever  fraudulently  *  makes  any  false  mark  upon  Fraudu- 
any  package  or  receptacle  containing  goods,  with  intent  to  x^king 
cause  any  public  servant  ^  or  any  other  person  to  believe  that  &lfl«  mark 
such  package  or  receptacle  contains  goods  which  it  does  not  package. 

^  Sec.  38.  '  Sec.  35.  '  Sec.  21. 
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contain^  or  that  it  does  not  contain  goods  wliich  it  does  oontain, 
or  that  the  goods  contained  in  such  package  or  receptacle  are 
of  a  nature  or  quality  different  from  the  real  nature  or  quality 
thereof^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  years^  or  with  fine^ 
or  with  both. 

tfsing  488.  Whoever  fraudulently  ^  makes  use  of  any  such  &lse 

■achfklie  ^lark  with  the  intent  last  aforesaid^  knowing  such  mark  to  be 

false^  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  last 

preceding  section. 

Defacing  489.  Whoever  removes,  destroys  or  defaces  any  property- 
^^^^  mark,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be  likely  that  he  may 
intent  to  thereby  cause  injury  *  to  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with 
j^^  '  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

^  Sec.  35.  '  Sec.  44. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OF  THE   CRIMINAL  BREACH   OF   CONTRACTS   OF  SERVICE*. 


490.  Whoever,  being  bound  by  a  lawful  contract*  to  render  Breach  of 
his  personal  service  in  conveying  or  conducting  any*  person  or  ^^^^ 
any  property  from  one  place  to  another  place,  or  to  act  as  during 
servant  to  any  person  during  a  voyage  or  journey'*,  or  to  guard  j^^^^." 
any  person  or  property  during  a  voyage  or  journey,  voluntarily  * 
omits  so  to  do,  except  in  the  case  of  iUness  or  iU-treatment  *, 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  month,  or  with  fine  which 
may  extend  to  one  hundred  rupees,  or  with  both  *. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A,  a  palanquin  bearer,  being  bound  by  legal  contract  to 
carry  Z  from  one  place  to  another,  runs  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.    A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(6)  Ay  a  cooly,  being  bound  by  lawful  contract  to  carry  Z'a 
baggage  irom  one  place  to  another,  throws  the  baggage  away.  A 
has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(c)  il,  a  proprietor  of  bullocks,  being  bound  by  legal  contract  to 
convey  goods  on  his  bullocks  from  one  place  to  another  ^,  illegally 
omits  to  do  so.  A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

{d)  Af  by  unlawful  means,  compels  B,  a  cooly,  to  carry  his 
baggage.  B  in  the  course  of  the  jonrney  puts  down  the  baggage 
and  runs  away.  Here,  as  B  was  not  lawfully  bound  to  carry  the 
baggage,  he  has  not  committed  any  offence. 


^  No  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
an  offence  under  this  chapter  except 
upon  a  complaint  made  by  some  per- 
son aggrieved  by  snch  offence,  Cr.P.  C. 
sec.  198.  Any  offence  under  this  chapter 
may  be  compounded,  ibid,  sec.  345. 

'  The  '  lawful  contract  *  of  the  sees. 
490, 491, 49  a,  and  the '  legal  contract ' 
of  Ulustrations  a  and  e  to  sec.  490, 
doubtless  mean  the  same  thing,  yiz. 
im  agreement  enforceable  by  law. 

'  The  words  'during  a  voyage  or 
journey '  apply  to  '  another  place  *  as 
well  as  to  '  any  person.'  The  section 
is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  breach 
of  an  agreement  for  personal  service 
in  conveying  indigo  from  the  field 


to  the  vats,  6  Suth.  Cr.  80.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  servants 
hired  by  the  month,  Kulings  of  Mad. 
H.  C,  cited  Mayne,  P.  C.  393. 

*  Sec.  39. 

^  The  *  reasonable  cause  *  of  sea 
493  is  here  omitted. 

•  A  continuing  contract  of  service 
is  not  terminated  by  punishment  under 
this  section,  Mayne,  P.  C.  393,  dting 
Untoin  v.  Clarke^  L.  B.  i  Q.  B.  417. 
Mr.  Mayne  says  that  the  Calcutta 
High  Court  appears  to  have  ruled 
otherwise,  a  B.  J.  &  P.  34.  But  I 
cannot  find  this  case. 

^  i.  e.  during  a  voyage  or  journey, 
6  Suth.  Cr.  80. 
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Explanation, — It  is  not  necessary  to  this  offence  that  the 
contract  should  be  made  with  the  person  for  whom  the  service 
is  to  be  performed.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  contract  is  legally 
made  with  any  person^  either  expressly  or  impliedly^  by  the 
person  who  is  to  perform  the  service. 

lUuUraiion, 

A  contracts  with  a  d&k  company  to  drive  his  carriage^  for  a 
month.  B  employs  the  dak  company  to  convey  him  on  a  journey^ 
and  during  the  month  the  company  supplies  B  with  a  carriage 
which  is  driven  by  il.  il  in  the  course  of  the  journey  voluntarily 
leaves  the  carriage.  Here,  although  A  did  not  contract  with  B^ 
A  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  section. 

Breach  of       481.  Whoever^  being  bound  by  a  lawful  contract  to  attend 

io^attend    ^^  ^'  ^  supply  the  wants  of  any  person  who,  by  reason  of 

on  and       youth,  or  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  of  a  disease  of  bodily 

wantf of     weakness,  is  helpless  or  incapable  of  providing  for  his  own 

kelplesB      safety  or  of  supplying  his  own  wants,  voluntarily  *  omits  so  to 

do  ?,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description. 

for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  three  months,  or  with  fine 

which  may  extend  to  two  hundred  rupees^  or  with  both. 

Breach  of  482*  Whoever,  being  bound  by  lawful  contract  in  writing 
to^rve  at  ^  work  for  another  person  as  an  artificer,  workman  or  labourer, 
distant  for  a  period  not  more  than  three  years,  at  any  place  within 
wWch  British  India  *  to  which  by  virtue  of  the  contract  he  has  been 
Bervant  is  or  is  to  be  conveved  at  the  expense  of  such  other,  voluntarily* 

conveyed  .  ,  ,  "', 

at  master^B  dcscrts  the  service  of  that  other  during  the  continuance  of  his 
expense,  contract.  Or  without  reasonable  cause  *  refuses  to  perform  the 
service  which  he  has  contracted  *  to  perform,  such  service  being 
reasonable  and  proper  service,  shall  be  punished  with  imprison-^ 
ment  of  either  description  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month, 
or  with  fine  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  such  expense^ 
or  with  both;  unless  the  employer  has  ill-treated  him  or 
neglected  to  perform  the  contract  on  his  part. 

^  'his  carriage*  no  doubt  means  *  Sec.  51. 

'  one  of  its  carriages.'  '  Such,  e.  g.,  as  the  approach  of  a 

^  Sec.  39.  tiger,  a  hurricane,  or  an  outbreak  of 

'  even  in  case  of  illness,  ill-treat*  cholera  in  the  district  through  which 

ment,  non-payment  of  wages,  or  other  the  servant  has  agreed  to  travel. 

reasonable  cause  (sees.  490,  492.)  *  in  writing. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OF  OFFENCES   KELATING  TO  MARRIAGE^. 

493*  Every  man  who  by  deceit  causes  any  woman  who  is  Cohabita* 
not  lawfully  married  to  him,  to  believe  that  she  is  lawfully  by^i^* 
married  to  him  and  to  cohabit  or'  have  sexual  intercourse  with  deceitfully 
him  in  that  belief,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  belief  of 
either  description  for  a  term  which  may.  extend  to  ten  years,  l»^^l 
and  shall  also  be  liable  so  fine. 

484.  Whoever,  having  a  husband  or  wife  living  *,  marries  Be-mar« 
in  any  case  in  which  such  marriage  is  void  by  reason  of  its  JJ^^ 
taking  place  during  the  life  of  such  husband  or  wife  ^,  shall  be  lifetime  of 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  <>,  ^ife, 
which  may  extend  to  seven  years^  and  shall  also  be  liable  to 
fine*. 


^  No  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
«n  offence  falling  ander  sees.  493-496 
except  upon  a  complaint  made  by 
some  person  aggrieved  by  such  offence 
(Cr.  P.  G.  sec.  198),  and  no  Court  can 
take  cognizance  of  an  offence  under 
flee.  497  or  sec.  498,  except  upon  a 
complaint  made  by  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  some 
person  who  had  care  of  her  on  his 
behalf  at  the  time  when  the  offence 
was  conmutted  (Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  199). 
Where  A  is  prosecuted  for  a  rape  on 
Z*a  wife  and  Z  appears  as  a  witneels 
against  him,  this  does  not  amount  to 
such  a  complaint  as  will  sustain  an 
alternative  charge  against  A  for 
-committing  adultery  with  the  wife,  5 
All.  333. 

'  See  6  Bom.  1 26,  where  there  had 
been  an  invalid  divorce  of  a  Hindti 
married  couple>  and  the  wife  had 
married  again  during  her  husband's 
life.  Hindti  law  does  not  consider 
a  marriage  dissolved  by  apostasy. 
Where,  therefore,  a  Hindd  wife  was 


converted  to  Muhanmiadanism  and 
during  the  life  of  her  Hindti  husband 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  nikd 
with  a  Muhammadan,  she  was  held 
to  be  punishable  under  this  section, 
4  Bom.  350.  Where  a  Hindti 
Christian  convert  married  a  woman 
according  to  the  Christian  form,  and 
then  relapsed  into  Hindtiism  and 
married  a  Hindti  woman,  during  his 
first  wife's  lifetime,  he  is  not  guilty 
under  this  section,  3  Mad.  H.  C. 
Bulings,  vii. 

^  This  section  applies  to  a  Hindti 
or  Muhanmiadan  female,  but  not  to  a 
Hindti  or  Muhammadan  man,  since 
though  their  law  permits  a  pltirality 
of  wives  it  does  not  permit  a  plu- 
rality of  htisbands  (the  polyandry  of 
the  Nllgiri  Todas,  the  Nambudiri 
Brahmans  of  Malabar,  and  certain 
Himalayan  tribesisqtiite  exceptional). 

*  Where  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
Teli  caste  finding  that  her  husband 
was  a  leper,  married  during  his  life 
without  his  consent   but  with  the 
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Exception. — This  section  does  not  extend  to  any  person  whoee 
marriage,  with  such  husband  or  wife,  has  been  dechired  void 
by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ^,  nor  to  any  person  who 
contracts  a  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  former  husband  or 
wife,  if  such  husband  or  wife,  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
marriage,  shall  have  been  continually  absent  from  such  person 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  shall  not  have  been  heard  of 
by  such  person  as  being  alive  within  that  time,  provided  the 
person  contracting  such  subsequent  marriage  shall,  before  such 
marriage  takes  place,  inform  the  person  with  whom  such 
marriage  is  contracted  of  the  real  state  of  facts  so  far  as  the 
same  are  within  his  or  her  knowledge. 


Sune  of- 
fence with 
conceal- 
ment of 
former 
marriagte. 


495*  Whoever  conmiits  the  ofEence  defined  in  the  last 
preceding  section,  having  concealed  from  the  person  with 
whom  the  subsequent  marriage  is  contracted  the  fact  of  the 
former  marriage,  shaU  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ten  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine  \ 


fSrauda- 

lently 

going 

throagh 

marriage 

ceremony. 


496*  Whoever  dishonestly^  or  with  a  fraudulent  intention  * 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  being  married,  knowing  that  he 
is  not  thereby  lawfully  married,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  seven  years,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 


pemuBsion  of  her  caste,  the  Court  re- 
losed  to  reoognise  the  authority  of 
the  caste  to  declare  the  first  marriage 
yoid»  and  held  that  bond  fide  belief 
that  the  consent  of  the  caste  made 
the  second  marriage  valid  was  no 
defence  to  a  charge  under  this  section, 
or  to  a  charge  of  abetment  under  sec. 
109  combined  with  sec.  494,  i  Bom. 

347. 

A  custom   of  the    Talapda   Koll 

caste  that  a  woman  may  leave  the 

husband  to  whom  she  has  been  first 

married,    and    contract    a     second 

marriage  {ndtrd)  with  another  man 

in  his  lifetime  and  without  his  con* 

sent,  is  invalid,  as  being  opposed  '  to 

the  spirit  of  the  Hindd  law/  and  the 

woman  contracting  such  marriage  is 

punishable   under    sec.   494;    see    a 

Bom.  H.  C.  124,  and  see  a  similar 


decision  as  to  a  woman  of  the  Mochi 
caste,  7  Bom.  H.  C.  App.  Civ.  133; 
10  ibid.  381. 

^  See  as  to  ChristianB,  Act  IV  of 
1869 ;  as  to  Hindd  converts  to 
Christianity,  Act  XXI  of  1866  ;  and 
as  to  Parsees,  Act  XV  of  1875. 
This  section  does  not  extend  to  cases 
where  Hindus  or  Mnhammadans  have 
been  validly  divorced  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Court;  Mayne,  P.  C. 

403- 

'  A  nikii'k  marriage  comes  within 

the  purview  of  sees.  495,  494 ;  6  Suih* 

Cr.  60. 

'  Sec.  24. 

*  'with  a  fraudulent  intention' 
seems  » '  fraudulently  *  (sec.  25).  As 
to  the  necessity  of  proving  dishonesty 
or  fraudulent  intention,  see  Suth. 
1864,  Cr.  14. 
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497*  Whoever  has  sexual  intercourse  ^  with  a  person  who  is  AdulterT, 
and  whom  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  ^  to  be  the  wife  of 
another  man  ^,  without  the  consent  *  or  connivance  ^  of  that 
man^  such  sexual  intercourse  not  amounting  to  the  offence  of 
rape^,  is  gmlty  of  the  offence  of  adultery,  and  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  five  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both '', 
In  such  case  the  wife  shall  not  be  punishable  as  an  abettor. 

498*  Whoever  takes  or  entices  away  any  woman  who  is  Enticing, 
and  whom  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe*  to  be  the  j^^^^^y 
wife  ®  of  any  other  man,  from  that  man  •,  or  from  any  person  detaining 
having  the  care  of  her  on  behalf  of  that  man,  with  intent  criminal 
that   she  may  have  illicit  intercourse  with  any  person,  or™*®^*, 

mamccl 

conceals^  or  detains  ^^  with  that  intent  any  such  woman,  shall  woman. 


^  Thifl  maybe  inferred  from  acts 
of  guilty  fSuniliarity,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  parties  Bought  for  and  created 
opportunities.  It  may  be  proved 
directly  by  the  evidence  of  the  wife, 
who  may  be  called  as  A  witness 
against  the  adulterer ;  Mayne,  P.  C. 

•  Sec.  26.  5  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca.  1 7. 
'  Where    a    prisoner    accused    of 

adultery  sets  up  a  ndtrd  contracted 
with  the  alleged  adulteress,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  caste-custom,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Court  is,  whether  or  not 
he  honestly  believed,  at  the  time  of 
contracting  the  ndtrd,  that  the  woman 
was  another  man's  wife,  5  Bom.  H.  C, 
Cr.  Ca.  17. 

•  Sec.  90. 

'  Before  the  time  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. There  must  be  a  corrupt  in- 
tention b^  acquiescence  to  assist  in 
the  commission  of  the  ofifence.  (Bit- 
tleston  J.  cited  in  Mayne,  P.  C.  406.) 
Mere  negligence,  inatiention,  dulness 
of  apprehension,  indifference,  will  not 
suffice,  AUen  y,  Allen,  30  L.  J.  Mat.  a. 

•  Sec  375. 

"*  The  death  of  the  .husband  does 
not  necessarily  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
secution for  an  offence  under  this 
section,  4  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  Iv. 
That  a  second  prosecution  cannot  ^be 
maintained  against  the  same  man  for 
adultery  with  the  same  woman,  she 
not  having  in  the  meantin^e  returned 
to  her  husband's  protection,  is  main- 


tained by  Mr.  Mayne,  citing  Oipp* 
▼.  GHppi,  33  L.  J.  Mat.  169.  l^t 
a  Hindd  contracting  a  ndtrd  marriage 
with  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be 
another  man*s  wife,  and  having  sexual 
intercourse  with  her,  without  that 
other's  consent  or  connivance,  is  guilty 
of  adultery,  see  a  Bom.  H.  C.  124. 

'  A  Canarese  woman  cohabiting 
with  a  man  under  the  AlyasanfaJTia 
law  may  terminate  the  relation  at 
pleasure,  and  is  not  a  '  wife '  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  6  Mad. 

379. 

In   a  charge   under  this   section, 

proof  that  the  woman  and  a  man, 

other  than  the  accused,  were  living 

together  has  been  held  sufficient  to 

throw  upon  the  accused  the  burden  of 

proving  that  they  are  not  man  and 

wife,  8  Ben.  Appx.  63.  But  this  seems 

wrong.    Reports  arising  fr^m  mere 

cohabitation  ought  not  to  be  sufficient 

evidence  in  such  cases  (see  Act  I  of 

1873,  sec.  50).    As  to  the  proof  of 

marriage,  see  4  Suth.  Cr.  31 ;  ibid.  Cr. 

Let.  10.    In  5  Cal.  366  and  5  All.  233 

the  statements  of  the  husband  and 

wife  that  they  were  married  were  held 

insufficient.    But  see  9  Mad.  9. 

'  The  taking  away  of  a  woman 
from  a  house  belonging  to  her  hus- 
band, or  hired  by  him  for  her  occupa- 
tion and  at  his  expense,  is  a  taking 
away  fr^m  him,  even  though  he  be 
temporarily  absent,  5  Suth.  Cr.  50. 

^®  The  words  ^  conceals  or  detains ' 
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be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a 
term  which  may  extend  to  two  years^  or  with  fine,  or  with 
both*. 


apply  to  the  snticing  or  indaciiig  a 
wife  to  withhold  or  conoeal  herself 
from  her  hniband,  and  aasisting  her 
to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  phyncid  re- 
straint or  prevention  of  her  will  or 
action.  Depriving  the  hosband  of 
his  proper  control  over  his  wife,  for 
the  purpose  of  illicit  interoonrse,  is 
the  gist  of  the  offence,  and  a  de- 
tention occasioning  sach  deprivation 
may  be  brought  about  simply  by  the 
influence  of  allurements  and  blandish- 


ments, 4  Mad.  H.  C.  30^  31. 

'  This  section  and  sec  497  were  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  husbands, 
who  alone  can  institate  proeecatioiis 
under  them,  and  who  can  compound 
offences  under  them,  Cr.  P.  C.  see. 
345.  As  to  sec.  ^08,  it  has  been 
ruled  that,  though  the  advances  and 
solicitation  came  wholly  from  the 
wife,  there  may  be  a  '  taking '  within 
the  meaning  of  the  section,  a  Mad. 
H.  C.  331. 


CHAPTER   XXL 


OP  DEFAMATION^. 


499.  Whoever^  by  words  either  spoken  or  intended  to  be  Defam** 
read^  or  by  signs  or  by  visible  representations,   makes  or  *"^' 
publishes  ^  any  imputation  concerning  any  person,  intending  to 
hann  or  knowiiig  or  having  reason  to  believe  that  such  impu- 
tation  will  harm  the  reputation  of  such  person,  is  said,  except 
in  the  cases  hereinafter  excepted,  to  defame  that  person. 

Explanation  i. — ^It  may  amount  to  defamation  to  impute 
anything  to  a  deceased  person,  if  the  imputation  would  harm 
the  reputation  of  that  person  if  living,  and  is  intended  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  his  family  or  other  near  relatives. 

Explanation  2, — ^It  may  amount  to  defamation  to  make  an 
imputation  concerning  a  company  or  an  association  or  collection 
of  persons  as  such. 

Explanation  3.— An  imputation  in  the  form  of  an  alternative 
or  expressed  ironically,  may  amount  to  defamation. 

Explanation  4. — No  imputation  is  said  to  harm  a  person's 
reputation,  unless  that  imputation  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  lowers  the  moral  or  intellectual  character 
of  that  person,  or  lowers  the  character  of  that  person  in  respect 
of  his  caste  or  of  his  calling,  or  lowers  the  credit  of  that 
person,  or  causes  it  to  be  believed  that  the  body  of  that  person 
is  in  a  loathsome  state,  or  in  a  state  generally  considered  as 
disgraceful. 


^  No  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
an  offence  falling  under  this  chapter, 
except  upon  a  complaint  made  by 
Bonie  person  aggrieved  by  such  offence, 
Cr.  P.  G.  sec.  198. 

As  to  forgery  for  the  purpose  of 
harming  reputation,  see  sec.  469, 
supra. 

^  The  defamatory  words  must  be 
communicated  to  some  one  other  than 


the  person  using  them,  and  other 
than  the  person  to  whom  th^  are 
used,  10  Suth.  184 :  6  N.  W.  P.  38. 
The  sending  of  a  newspaper  contain- 
ing defamatory  matter  by  post  from 
Calcutta,  where  it  is  published,  to  a 
subscriber  at  Allahabad,  is  a  publica> 
tion  at  Allahabad,  3  All.  342,  345 ; 
and  see  5  Suth.  Cr.  44,  and  the  note 
to  sec.  394  A  supra. 
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TUtis^reUums. 

(a)  A  sajB — '^is  an  honeBt  man;  he  never  stole  ^swatch;' 
intending  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  ^  did  steal  ^s  watch. 
This  is  defamation,  unless  it  fall  within  one  of  the  Exceptions. 

{b)  A  is  asked  who  stole  ^s  watch.  A  points  to  Z^  intending 
to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  Z  stole  ^s  watch.  This  is  defamation, 
unless  it  fall  within  one  of  the  Exceptions. 

(c)  A  draws  a  picture  of  Z  running  away  with  ffs  watch, 
intending  it  to  be  believed  that  Z  stole  ^s  watch.  This  is 
defamation,  unless  it  fall  within  one  of  the  Exceptions. 

Imputa-  First  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  impute  anything 
pnBlirg<K>d  which  is  true  concerning  any  person,  if  it  be  for  the  public 
requires  to  good  that  the  imputation  should  be  made  or  published, 
published.  Whether  or  not  it  is  for  the  public  good  is  a  question  of  fact*. 
Public  Second  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  express  in  good 

miblic^s©^  ^*^*^  *  ^'^y  <5pi^ion  whatever  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  public 
vanta.        s^^ant  ^  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  functions,  or  respecting 

his  character,  so  far  as  his  character  appears  in  that  conduct^ 

and  no  farther. 
Conduct         TAird  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  express  in  good 
public^     faith  any  opinion  whatever  respecting  the  conduct  of  any 
question,    person  touching  any  public*   question,   and  respecting  his 

character,  so  far  as  his  character  appears  in  that  conduct,  and 

no  farther. 

IUu86ratton. 

It  is  not  defamation  in  ii  to  express  in  good  faith  any  opinion 
whatever  respecting  Z*b  conduct  in  petitioning  Qovemment  on  a 
public  question,  in  signing  a  requisition  for  a  meeting  on  a  public 
question,  in  presiding  or  attending  at  such  a  meeting,  in  forming 
or  joining  any  society  which  invites  the  public  support,  in  voting  or 
canvassing  for  a  particular  candidate  for  any  situation  in  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  the  public  is  interested. 

Publica-         Fourth  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  publish  a  sub- 
reports  of   stantially  true  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Justice  *, 
proceed-     qj.  Qf  the  result  of  any  such  proceedings  ®. 
Courts.  Explanation. — ^A  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other  officer  holding 

an  enquiry  in  open  court  prelimiuiuy  to  a  trial  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  is  a  Court  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  section. 

*  3  All.   664.    This  exception   is  •  Sec.  20. 

useless,  as  it  is  included  in  the  ninth.  *  But  a  defamatory  statement  is 

^  Sec.  52  :  4  Bom.  298.  not  privileged  merely  because  it  is 

^  Sec.  21.  used    in   a  petition    preferred  in  a 

*  Sec.  12.  judicial  proceeding,  3  All.  815, 
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'  Fifth  'Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  express  in  good  Merita  of 
&ith  ^  any  opinion  whatever  respecting  the  merits  of  any  ease,  ^ded^n*' 
civil  or  criminal,  which  has  been  decided  by  a  Court  of  Justice  ^,  Court ;  or 

...  -I  •  T      J     i»  X  'J  conduct  of 

or  respectmg  the  conduct  of  any  person  as  a  party,  witness,  or  perBons 

agent,  in  any  such  case,  or  respecting  the  character  of  such  ooJ^c^rne^* 

person,  as  far  as  his  character  appears  in  that  conduct,  and  no 

farther. 

lUuslraXiims, 

(a)  A  says — '  I  think  ^s  evidence  on  that  trial  is  so  contra- 
dictory that  he  must  be  stupid  or  dishonest.'     A  is  within  this  ' 
Exception  if  he  says  this  in  good  faith ;  inasmuch  as  the  opinion 
which   he  expresses  respects   ^s  character  as  it  appears  in  ^s 
conduct  as  a  witness,  and  no  farther. 

(6)  But  if  A  says — '  I  do  not  believe  what  Z  asserted  at  that 
trial,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  without  veracity  ;* — A  is 
not  within  this  Exception,  inasmuch  as  the  opinion  which  he 
expresses  of  ^s  character  is  an  opinion  not  founded  on  ^s  conduct 
as  a  witness. 

S\<cth  Exception, — It  is  not  defamation  to  express  in  good  Merits  of 
faith  ^  any  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  any  performance  formMicor 
which  its  author  has  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
or  respecting  the  character  of  the  author  so  far  as  his  character 
appears  in  such  performance,  and  no  farther. 

Explanation, — A  performance  may  be    submitted  to  the 

judgment  of  the  public  expressly  or  by  acts  on  the  part  of 

the  author  which  imply  such  submission   to  the   judgment 

of  the  public. 

Illusl/raiionB. 

(a)  A  person  who  publishes  a  book,  submits  that  book  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public. 

(5)  A  person  who  makes  a  speech  in  public,  submits  that 
speech  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

(c)  An  actor  or  singer  who  appears  on  a  public  stage,  submits 
his  acting  or  singing  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

(d)  A  says  of  a  book  published  by  Z — '  Z'%  book  is  foolish,  Z 
must  be  a  weak  man.  Z*%  book  is  indecent,  Z  must  be  a  man  of 
impure  mind.'  A  is  within  this  Exception  if  he  says  this  in  good 
faith,  inasmuch  as  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  of  Z  respects  Z^ 
character  only  so  far  as  it  appears  in  Z%  book,  and  no  farther. 

(e)  But  if  A  says — '  I  am  not  surprised  that  Z^  book  is  foolish 
and  indecent,  for  he  is  a  weak  man  and  a  libertine ; '  ii  is  not 
within  this  Exception,  inasmuch  as  the  opinion  which  he  expresses 
of  Z^  character  is  an  opinion  not  founded  on  Z^  book. 

^  Sec.  52,  "  Sec.  20. 
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Ccnsim 
pMsedin 
eood&ith 
by  penon 
hftving 
lAwful  au- 
tliority 
over  an- 
other. 


Aocusation 

preferred 

in  good 

faith  to 

duly 

authoriied 

person* 


Imputa- 
tion made 
in  good 
faith  for 
protection 
of  maker's 
interests. 


Seventh  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  in  a  person  liaving^ 
over  another  any  authority,  either  conferred  by  law,  or  arising 
out  of  a  lawful  contract^  made  with  that  other,  to  pass  in  good 
faith  any  censure  on  the  conduct  of  that  other  in  matters  to 
which  such  lawful  authority  relates. 

rUudraiion. 

A  Judge  censuring  in  good  faitb  the  conduct  of  a  witness,  or  of 
an  officer  of  the  Court ;  a  head  of  a  department  censuring  in  good 
iJEdth  those  who  are  under  his  orders  ;  a  parent  censuring  in  good 
fiaith  a  child  in  the  presence  of  other  children ;  a  schoolmaster, 
whose  authority  is  derived  from  a  parent,  censuring  in  good  fttith 
a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  other  pupils ;  a  master  censuring  a 
servant  in  good  faith  for  remissness  in  service  ;  a  banker  censuring 
in  good  faith  the  cashier  of  his  bank  for  the  conduct  of  such 
cashier  as  such  cashier — are  within  this  Exception  '. 

Eighth  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  prefer  in  good 
faith  ^  an  accusation  against  any  person  to  any  of  those  who 
have  lawful  authority  over  that  person  with  respect  to  the 
subject-matter  of  accusation^. 

niustraUon. 

If  A  in  good  faith  accuses  Z  before  a  Magistrate ;  if  i^  in  good 
faith  complains  of  the  conduct  of  Z,  a  servant,  to  Z's  master ;  if  A 
in  good  faith  complains  of  the  conduct  of  Z^  a  child,  to  Zb  father 
— A  is  within  this  Exception. 

Ninth  Exception. — It  is  not  defamation  to  make  an  imputa* 
tion  on  the  character  of  another,  provided  that  the  imputation 
be  made  in  good  faith  ^  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  person  making  it®,  or  of  any  other  person'',  or  for  the 
public®  good^ 


^  i.  e.  an  agreement  enforceable  by 
law. 

'  3  All.  664.  So  is  a  priest  cen- 
suring in  good  faith  a  member  of  his 
sect.  But  the  publication  of  the  cen- 
sure must  not  be  more  extensiye  than 
necessary,  6  Mad.  381,  where  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  (for  attend- 
ing the  marriage  of  a  Hindu  widow) 
was  conveyed  by  a  postcard  from  a 
guru.  And,  as  the  censure  inust  be 
passed  'in  good  faith,'  a  superior  officer 
writing  maliciously  and  without  rea- 
sonable or  probable  cause  reports  on 
the  conduct  of  his  inferior  officer  is  not 
within  the  seventh  exception :  see  per 
Cockbum  C.J.  in  Dawkins  y.  Lord 
Paulet,  L.  B.  5  Q.  B.  95. 


•  Sec.  53. 

•  A  reproduction  of  the  English 
law  {Harrison  v.  Bush,  35  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  25),  6  All.  331;  see  8  Bom.  H. 
C,  Cr.  Ca.  168. 

•  Sec.  53 :  3  Suih.  Cr.  E.  45 :  9 
Bom.  H.  C.  459 :  3  All.  815. 

•  7  Mad.  36. 

^  9  Bom.  369 :  6  Ben.  Appx.  43 ; 
11  Ben.  331  (S.  C.  17  Suth.  283). 

•  Sec.  13. 

'  A  pleader  or  mukhty^  relying 
on  the  statements  of  his  client,  and  in 
good  faith  introducing  into  a  pleading 
a  defamatory  averment,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  this  exception,  3  N.  W.  P , 

474-6- 
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IlhbgtrcUions. 

(a)  Af  a  shopkeeper,  says  to  B,  who  manageB  his  basiness — 
*  Sell  nothing  to  Z  unless  he  pays  you  ready  money,  for  I  have  no 
opinion  of  his  honesty.'  A  is  within  the  Exception,  if  he  has 
made  this  imputation  on  Z  in  good  fiedth  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  interests. 

(6)  ii,  a  magistrate,  in  making  a  report  to  his  superior  officer, 
casts  an  imputation  on  the  character  of  Z.  Here,  if  the  imputation 
is  made  in  good  faith,  and  for  the  public  good,  A  is  within  the 
Exception. 

TetUA  Exception. — It  is  not  de&mation  to  convey  a  caution^  Caution 
in  good  faith^  to  one  person  against  another^  provided  ^^l^^foj^^^of 
such  caution  be  intended  for  the  good  of  the  person  to  whom  it  penon  to 
is  conveyed,  or  of  some  person  in  whom  that  person  is  inter-  Z>^yed* 
ested,  or  for  the  public  ^  good  *.  o'  f^'  P^^ 

lie  good. 

500.  Whoever  defames  another  shall  be  punished  with  PcmiBh- 
simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  ^o?^,iJ!' 
years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^.  tion. 

501*  Whoever  prints  or  engraves  any  matter,  knowing  or  Printing  or 
having  good  reason  to  believe  that  such  matter  is  de&matory  ^J|^^"* 
of  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  known  to 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  matory. 
both  \ 

502,  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  printed  or  .en-  Sale  of 

graved  substance  containing  de&matory  matter,  knowing  that  J^^yed^ 

it  contains  such  matter,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  im-«ubetanc6 

pnsonment  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  i^g  defa- 

fine,  or  with  both  *.  matory 

matter. 


^  Sec.  12. 

'  The  illuBtrationB  to  this  section 
all  deal  with  such  oommunicatlons 
only  as  are  made  to  third  persons. 
So  also  each  of  the  exceptions  relates 
to  such  commanications  and  not  to 
publications  only  to  the  person 
slandered,  7  All.  205,  where  it  was 
held  that  sending  to  a  public  officer 
by  post  in  a  closed  cover  a  notice 
containing  imputations  on  his  cha- 
racter was  not  *  defamation.*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  person 
defamed  actually  suffered  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  de£unation ;  it  is 


enough  to  show  that  the  accused  in-, 
tended,  or  knew,  or  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  imputation  made  by 
him  would  harm  the  reputation  of  the 
complainant,  6  N.  W.  P.  86, 88. 

'  The  offences  under  sees.  500,  501, 
50a  may  be  compounded,  Cr.  P.  C. 
345,  and  on  a  conviction  the  Court 
may  order  the  destruction  of  all  the 
oc^ies  of  the  thing  in  respect  of  which 
the  conviction  was  had,  and  which 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  Court  or 
remain  in  the  possession  or  power  of 
the  person  convicted,  Cr,  P.  C.  sec« 
531. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

OF   CBIMIKAL  INTIHIDATIOK^   INSULT^   AND 

ANNOYANCE. 

503*  Whoever  threatens  another  ^  with  any  in jtiry  '  to  his 
person^  reputation  or  property^  or  to  the  person  or  reputation 
of  any  one  in  whom  that  person  is  interested  ^,  with  intent  to 
cause  alarm  to  that  person,  or  to  cause  that  person  to  do  any 
act  which  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do  any 
act  which  that  person  is  legally  entitled  to  do,  as  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  execution  of  such  threat,  commits  criminal 
intimidation. 

Explanation. — A  threat  to  injure  the  reputation*  of  any 

deceased  person  in  whom  the  person  threatened  is  interested  ',  is 

within  this  section^. 

niuUration. 

A,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  B  to  desist  from  prosecuting  a 
civil  suit,  threatens  to  bum  ^s  house.  A  is  guilty  of  criminal 
intimidation. 


IiiBuli  504.  Whoever  intentionally  insults,   and  thereby  gives 

J^**~^^|^*  provocation  to  any  person,  intending  or  knowing  it  to  be 

breach  of    likely  that  such  provocation  will  cause  him  to  break  the  public 

'        peace,  or  to  commit  any  other  offence,  shall  be  punished  with 


^  either  directly  or  through  a  third 
party. 

'  Sec.  44:  see  8  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr.  Ca. 
1 01,  where  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
an  ofifence  to  threaten  another  with 
a  suit  or  charge  which  might  law- 
fully be  instituted  or  made  against 
him. 

'  This  is  very  vaffue.  It  would 
include  any  person  m  whom  A  is 
interested  as  reUtive,  firiend,  master, 


servant)  or  even  subject  or  fellow- 
citizen. 

^  A  threat  intended  to  put  a  person 
in  fear  and  thereby  to  dishonestly  in- 
duce him  to  deliver  property,  may 
amount  to  an  offence  punishable 
under  sec.  385  or  389.  A  threat  of 
a  trivial  kind,  calculated  perhaps  to 
give  pain,  but  not  to  cause  ahum, 
would  fall  within  the  exception  in 
sec.  95  ;  M.  ft  M.  449,  450. 
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imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may 
extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

505.  Whoever  circulates  or  publishes  any  statement,  circulat- 
rumour  or  report  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  with  intent  to  J^J^^'^ 
cause  any  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
Queen  to  mutiny,  or  with  intent  to  cause  fear  or  alarm  to  the 
public,  and  thereby  to  induce  any  person  to  conmiit  an  offence 
against  the  State  ^  or  against  the  public  tranquillity^,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  a  term 
which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

506.  Whoever  commits  the  offence  of  criminal  intimidation  Punish- 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description  for  ^j^^j    . 
a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  intiinida- 
both;  and  if  the  threat  be  to  cause  death  or  grievous  hurt  ^,  or 

to  cause  the  destruction  of  any  property  by  fire,  or  to  cause  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  or  transportation,  or  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  seven  years,  or  to 
impute  unchastity  to  a  woman,  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment of  either  description  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  seven  years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both  ^. 

507.  Whoever  commits  the  offence  of  criminal  intimidation  Criminal 
by  an  anonymous  commimication,  or  having  taken  precaution  ™*^^^ 
to  conceal  the  name  or  abode  of  the  person  from  whom  the  anonymous 
threat  comes,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  ^Son?"" 
description  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence  by  the 

last  preceding  section. 

508*  Whoever  voluntarily '^  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  any  Inducing 
person  to  do  anything  which  that  person  is  riot  legally  bound  °.^®  ^  ^^ 
to  do,  or  to  omit  to  do  anything  which  he  is  legally  entitled  to  ^^  will  by 
do,  by  inducing  or  attempting  to  piduce  that  person  to  beUeve  net  become 
that  he  or  any  person  in  whom  he  is  interested  will  become  or  ©Wfc*  o^. 
will  be  rendered  by  some  act  of  the  offender  an  object  ^  of  pleasure. 

^  Offences  under  this  section  may  be  *  Sec.  330. 

tried  summarily  (Cr.  P.  C.  sec.  a6o),  •  Sec.  39. 

and  may  be  compounded  (Cr.  P.  0.  *  This  means,  and  should  be, '  will, 

8^*  345)*  by  some  act  of  the  offender,  become  or 

'  See  supra,  Chap.  YI.  be  rendered   an   object,*   etc.      See 

•  See  supra,  Chap.  VIII.  Mayne,  P.  C.  437. 
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Pivine  displeasure  if  he  does  not  do  the  thing  which  it  is  the 

object  of  the  offender  to  cause  him  to  do^  or  if  he  does  the 

thing  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  offender  to  cause  him  to 

omit^  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  description 

for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or 

with  both. 

TUuetrationi. 

(a)  A  Bits  dhuma  at  Z*b  door  with  the  intention  of  causing  it 
to  be  believed  that,  by  so  sitting,  he  renders  Z  an  object  of  Divine 
displeasure.    A  has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

(6)  A  threatens  ^that  unless  Z  performs  a  certain  act,  A  will  kill 
one  of  il's  own  children,  under  such  circumstances  that  the  killing 
would  be  believed  to  render  Z  an  object  of  Divine  displeasure.  A 
has  committed  the  offence  defined  in  this  section. 

Word  OP         509.  Whoever,  intending  to  insult  the  modesty  of  any 

^nJ^^  woman,  utters  any  word,  makes  any  sound  or  gesture,  or 

huult  ^      exhibits  any  object,  intending  that  such  word  or  sound  shall 

modesty.     ^  heard,  or  that  such  gesture  or  object  shall  be  seen  by  such 

woman,  or  intrudes  upon  the  privacy  of  such  woman  ^,  shall 

be  punished  with  simple  imprisonment  for  a  term  which  may 

extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Annoy-  510*  Whoever,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ^,  appears  in  any 

drunkCTi     Public  place,  or  in  any  place  which  it  is  a  trespass  *  in  him  to 
person.       enter,  and  there  conducts  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
annoyance  to  any  person,  shall  be  punished  with  simple  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  twenty-four  hours, 
or  with  fine  which  may  extend  to  ten  rupees,  or  with  both. 

^  If  the  intrusion  is  by  entering  her  see.  85  would  apply, 

house  or  rooms,  the  offence  may  be  '  Not  necessarilyacrtmtnaZ  trespass 

criminal  trespass,  seo.  441.  (sec.  441). 

'  If  the  intoxication  is  involuntary 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


OF  ATTEMPTS    TO   COMMIT  OFFENCES. 


511.  Whoever  attempts  to  commit  an  offence  punishable  by  Pnniih* 

ment  for 


this  Code  with  transportation  or  imprisonment^  or  to  ca^se^^"^        • 
sach  an  offence  to  be  committed  \  and  in  such  attempt  ^  does  to  commit 
any  act  towards  the  commission  of  the  offence  *,  shall/  where  pu^ih- 
no  express  provision  is  made  by  this  Code  for  the  punishment  •^^^  ^**^ 
of  such  attempt^  be  punished  with  transportation  or  imprison-  tion  or 
ment  of  any  description  provided  for  the  offence,  for  a  term  of  *™P^"®^- 
transportation  or  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  one-half 
of  the  longest  term  provided  for  that  offence  \  or  with  such  fine 
as  is  provided  for  the  offence,  or  with  both  *. 

Illtisirations, 

(a)  A  makes  an  attempt  to  steal  some  jewels  by  breaking  open 
a  box,  and  finds  after  so  opening  the  box  that  there  is  no  jewel  in 
it.  He  has  done  an  act  towards  the  commission  of  theft,  and 
therefore  is  guilty  under  this  section. 

(5)  A  makes  an  .attempt  to  pick  the  pocket  of  Z  by  thrusting 
his  hand  into  Z'b  pocket.  A  fails  in  the  attempt  in  consequence 
of  Z'b  having  nothing  in  his  pocket.   A  is  guilty  under  this  section. 


^  This  leaves  nntonched  attempts 
to  commit,  or  to  cause  to  be  com- 
mitted, two  classes  of  offences,  (i) 
offences  under  special  or  local  laws 
which  are  not  also  offences  under  the 
Code,  and  (2)  offences  under  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  the  Code,  viz.  137, 
164.  i55>  156,  278,  283,  290,  ao4  A. 

•  3  Ben.  App.  Cr.  57 :  4  W.  W. 
P.  46. 

'  There  may  be  an  attempt  under 
this  section  which  does  not  come 
within  sec.  307.  Thus,  when  A  pre- 
sented an  uncapped  gun  at  Z  (believ- 
ing it  to  be  capped)  with  the  intention 
of  murdering  Z,  out  was  prevented 
from  pulling  the  trigser,  he  might  be 
ocmvicted  upon  a  <marge  of  simple 
attempt  to  oommit  murder  framed 
under  sec.  511   in  connexion    with 


sees.  399  and  300,  4  Bom.  H.  C,  Cr. 
Ca.  17. 

*  Accordingly  the  maTimum  term 
of  imprisonment  for  an  attempt  at 
rape  (sec  376)  is  five  years*  rigorous 
imprisonment,  i  Ben.  App.  Cr.  6. 
That  transportation  for  life  must  be 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  transporta- 
tion for  twenty  years,  see  sec.  57. 

As  to  att^pts  to  commit  rape 
see  5  Bom.  403,  where  the  Court 
(foUowing  Meg.  v.  Lloyd,  7  Car.  k, 
Payne,  318)  held  that  a  man  should 
not  be  convicted  of  such  an  attempt 
unless  his  conduct  indicated  a  deter- 
mination to  gratify  his  passions  at 
all  events  and  in  spte  of  all  resist- 
ance. 

*  See  further  as  to  Attempt,  supra, 
pp.  67-70. 


INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  SUCCESSION  ACT. 

The  Indian  Succession  Act  (X  of  1865)  is  the  first  part  of  the 
body  of  substantive  law  framed  for  India  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  for  that  purpose.  It  deals  with  the 
most  important  of  all  uniyersal  successions  * — the  passage  of  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  a  deceased  person  to  his  heirs — and  it  com- 
prises the  law  of  succession  to  an  intestate  generally  applicable  to 
all  classes  domiciled  in  British  India,  other  than  the  Hindds, 
Muhammadans,  Buddhists  and  Pirsis,  each  of  which  portions  of 
the  population  has  laws  of  its  own  on  the  subject.  It  also  regu- 
lates testamentary  succession  to  Europeans,  East  Indians,  Jews  ^ 
Armenians',  Pdrsis*,  and  Native  Christians'  domiciled  in  British 
India ;  and  large  portions  of  it  have  been  since  i  Sept.  1870  applied 
to  the  wills  of  Hindfis,  Jainis,  Sikhs  and  Buddhists  in  the  Lower 
P^vinces  of  Bengal  and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  or  re- 
lating to  immovable  property  situate  in  those  Provinces  or  towns. 

In  preparing  the  Succession  Act,  the  law  of  England  has  been  The  two       I 
used  as  a  basis ;  but  the  Commissioners  deviated  from  that  law  J^^^*^,^" 
in  some  instances,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : —        Engliah 

First,  the  distinction  between  the  devolution  of  moveable  and  ^^• 
that  of  immoveable  property  is  abolished.    All  rights,  as  under 

*  It  has  been  thought    that  two  koan,  i  Seveatre,  159:  the  deed-poll 

other  foPTOS  of  uniYewal  sucoettion  are  executed  in  favour  of  the  Aimenians 

leooemsed   by   the   law    of   Britiah  by  the  E.  I.  Company,  Morton,  and  ed. 

India,  viz^  confiscation  to  the  State  37  •  Gregory  ▼•  Cochrane,  8  Moo.  I. 

(Penal  Code.  ss.  63,  lai,  laa).  and  A.  Ca.  275  :  Sarhies  y,  Prownomoyee, 

the  Buccession  of  a  trustee  or  assignee  6  ChI.  794. 

in  insolvency  to  the  rights  and  liabiU-  ♦  Mode€  KaiJcoogrow  Hormugfee  v. 

ties  of  the  insolvent.    In  the  former  Cooverhhaee,  6  Moo.  I.  A.  Ca.  448. 

case    however,  the    State    does  not  As  to  the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  see 

apparenUy  incur  the  criminal's  liabili-  Mihinoanjee  Nuosherwanjee  v.  Au/an 

ties,  and  in  the  latter  the  trustee  or  BaeCy  2  Borr.  Bom.  Rep.  309. 
assignee  osdj  pays  debts  to  the  extent  *  Abraham  r.  Abraham,  9   Moo. 

of  the  assets.  I-  -A-  Ca.   195.     The    discretionary 

«  As  to  the  law  relating  to  Jews,  power  of  retaining  the  Native  law  of 

see   SoUmm    Hayum    Mwleah    v.  suocesMon  possessed  (according  to  this 

Ezra  JEzeehia  Musleah,  1  Boulnois,  deciaon)  by  Native  converts  to  Chris- 

334:  MwleahrMuOeah,  Fulton,  420.  tianity  and  their  Christian  denoend- 

»  See  Aratoon  ▼.  Aratoon,  7  S.  D.  A.  ants  appears  to  be  done  away  with  by 

528:  Stephen  v.  Hwne,  Fulton,  420:  the  Succession  Act,  except  of  ooune 

PAaniM  JoAonnes,  Morton,  2nd  ed.  16:  where  the  Act  has  been  made  in- 

Aratoon  v.  Johannes,  ibid.  19 :  Mmin  applicable  to  such  persons. 
V.  Emin,  ibid.  242 :  Beglar  r.  Dieh^ 
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the  Roman  and  French  ^  law,  devolve  ab  intesMo  agreeably  to  a 
uniform  and  coherent  scheme.  And  we  thus  get  rid  of  the  need- 
less distinction  between  realty  and  personalty  which,  as  Austin 
observed,  is  one  prolific  source  of  the  intricacy  of  the  system  of  the 
law  of  England. 

Secondly,  after  the  ist  January,  1866,  no  person  acquires  by 
marriage  any  interest  in  the  property  of  the  person  whom  he  or 
she  marries.  This  abolishes  the  husband's  right  to  his  wife's  per- 
sonalty, his  interest  in  her  realty,  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  and 
the  wife's  right  to  her  husband's  land  as  tenant  by  dower^  As  to 
her  property,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  settlement  of  it  to  her  separate  use 
without  restraint  on  anticipation ;  and  it  makes  other  important 
changes  in  the  common-law  rights,  liabilities  and  disabilities  arising 
out  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  Thus,  first,  as  to  the  effect 
of  marriage  on  the  previous  acts  and  agreements  of  either  party, 
though  it  continues  to  revoke  the  maker's  will  *,  a  spinster's  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  will  not  be  revoked  by  her  marriage  before 
the  award ;  the  marriage  of  a  spinster  partner  will  not  operate  as 
a  dissolution  of  a  partnership  at  will ;  and,  when  a  man  marriea 
his  creditor,  the  debt  will  not  thereby  be  released.  Then,  as  the 
unity  of  persons  between  husband  and  wife  is  abolished  by  sec.  4, 
when'  during  coverture  an  estate  is  conveyed  of  devised  to  husband 
and  wife,  they  will  take  as  joint  tenants  with  equal  undivided 
shares,  and  each  can  alienate  his  or  her  own  moiety  in  his  or  her 
lifetime.  At  common-law,  in  such  a  case,  they  would  take  by  en- 
tireties *,  and  the  husband  may  do  what  he  likes  with  the  rents 
and  profits  during  coverture.  Furthermore,  the  husband  is  no 
longer  able,  by  his  indorsement  alone,  to  pass  his  wife's  negotiable 
instruments  ^  nor  can  he  release  or  assign  her  choses  in  action. 
Again,  as  under  the  Succession  Act  the  husband  of  an  executrix 
or  administratrix  is  not  entitled  to  administer  in  his  wife's  right, 
he  has  no  power  of  disposition  over  the  property  vested  in  her  as 
such ;  and  he  cannot  release  debts  owing  to  the  estate  of  the 
testator  or  intestate.  The  only  way,  then,  in  which  a  husband  to 
whom  the  Succession  Act  applies  becomes,  by  operation  of  law, 
entitled  to  his  wife's  estate  is  as  her  administrator  under  sec.  205. 

^  '  La  loi  ne  oonsid^re  ni  la  nature  ni         '  Except  when  made  under  a  power 

Torigine  des  biens  pour  en  r^ler  la  in  the  case  mentioned  in  sec.  56,  infira. 
succession ;'  Code  Civil,  art.  73a  (this  *  i.e.  each  of  them  is  seised  of  the 

had  been  the  law  of  the  1 7  nivdse,  an  whole  estate,  and  neither  of  a  part,  and 

II)*  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  the  whole. 

»  TheDowerAct,3&4Wm.IV,c.         »  As  to  a  wife's  liability  on  her 

105,  was  extended  to  India  by  Act  promissory  note  made  during  cover- 

XXIX  of  1839.  ture,  see  8  Beng.  372. 
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Following  the  example  set  by  the  framers  of  the  Penal  Code,  IIlusir»- 
the  CommissionerB  have  made  copioas  nse  of  illustrations  (mostly  ^^^'^ 
taken  from  the  English  Eqaity  reports  ^),  which  *  are  not  merely 
examples  of  the  law  in  operation,  but  the  law  itself,  showing  by 
examples  what  it  is.'  These,  as  most  Indian  lawyers  admit,  have 
obviated  many  questions  of  construction  and  done  much  to  fix  the 
sense  of  the  law.  They  certainly  get  rid  of  the  objections  which 
might  justly  be  made  to  a  Code  composed  exclusively  of  abstract 
propositions.     As  the  Commissioners  observe : — 

*  The  operation  of  judicial  decisions  in  making  law  precise  is  a 
natural  process,  and  that  process  is  adopted  and  improved  in  the 
use  of  illustrations.  The  laws  of  England,  as  they  exist,  are  to  be 
found  partly  in  rules  and  principles,  some  of  which  are  contained 
in  statutes  and  some  in  books  not  stamped  with  any  legislative  or 
even  judicial  authority,  and  partly  in  the  reports  of  decisions  by 
judicial  tribunals.  Law  framed  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  frame  it  also  consists  of  rules  and  principles  combined 
with  decided  cases,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  decisions  are 
not  made  by  Judges  in  trying  causes,  but  by  the  l^slature  itself 
in  enacting  the  law ;  and  though  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  law,  settling  points  which  without  them  would  have  been  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  Judges,  yet  they  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  function  of  guiding  the  Judges  in  their  future  decisions,  and 
of  explaining  in  what  manner  the  definitions  and  rules  to  which 
they  are  annexed  are  to  be  interpreted  and  applied/ 

The  Act  contains  forty-one  chapters  (improperly  called  Parts),  Division  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  regarded  as  theiubject. 
falling  into  seven  divisions  :  I.  Preliminary,  IL  Marriage  and  Do- 
micile, m.  Intestate  Succession,  IV.  Testamentary  Succession,  V. 
Executors  and  Administrators,  YI.  Legacies,  and,  VII.  Donations 
mortis  causa. 

I.  Preliminabt. 

The  first,  or  preliminary,  division  contains  the  Short  Title  (sec. 
i) ;  an  interpretation  clause  (sec.  3) ;  and  a  declaration  (sec.  2) 
that,  '  except  as  provided  by  this  Act  *  (i.e.  by  sees.  331,  332),  *  or 
by  any  other  law  for  the  time  being  in  force,'  the  rules  contained 
in  it  shall  constitute  the  law  of  British  India  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  intestate  or  testamentary  succession.     This,  it  has  been 

^  The  Bouroes  of  most  of  these  illus-  in  Henderson's  The  Law  of  Intestate 

trations  are  mentioned  in  The  Indian  and  Testamentary  Succemon  in  India, 

Succession  Act,   1865,  with    a  com-  Calcutta,  1883. 
mentary,by  W.  S.,  Calcutta,  1865,  and 
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Locftl 

extant. 


Personal 
extent. 


Commenoe- 
ment. 


held,  operates  as  a  repeal  of  the  previously  existing  law  \  thai  Is, 
the  Wills  Act  (XXV  of  1838),  the  Dower  Act  (XXIX  of  1839),  and 
the  Inheritance  Act  (XXX  of  1839),  so  &r  as  regards  wills  made, 
marriages  contracted,  and  descents  taking  place  on  or  after  the  ist 
January,  1 866.  It  also  operates  as  a  declaration  of  the  local  and 
personal  extent  of  the  Act.  It  is  in  force  throughout  *  British  India/ 
which  is  defined  (sec.  3)  as  the  territories  which  are  or  may  become 
Tested  in  Her  Majesty  or  her  successors  by  the  statute  ai  ft  aa  Viet, 
c.  106,  other  than  the  Straits  Settlement.  It  is  also  in  force,  by 
virtue  of  executive  orders,  in  the  Haidarib^  Assigned  Districts, 
the  civil  and  military  station  of  Bangalore,  and,  probably,  the  rest 
of  Mysore ',  the  five  parganas '  in  the  lUjputAna  Agency  under 
British  administration,  the  cantonment  of  Sikandarib4d,  Dfsah, 
and,  probably,  other  British  cantonments  in  Native  States,  and  the 
non-British  parts  of  certain  railways  that  pass  through  Native 
territory  ^  It  is,  lastly,  in  force  in  Zanzibar  under  the  Zanzibar 
Order  in  Council  of  1884'.  As  to  its  personal  extent,  it  applies 
generally  to  every  one  domiciled  in  British  India  except  Hindis, 
Mtihammadans,  Buddhists,  PArsis,  and  persons  exempted  by  order 
under  sec.  332.  It  applies,  therefore,  to  domiciled  Europeans,  to 
East  Indians  (or  '  Eurasians '),  to  Jews,  Armenians,  and  (except  in 
Coorg)  to  Native  Christians.  Save  as  regards  the  law  of  intes- 
tate succession,  it  applies  to  PArsfs  *,  and  (as  above  remarked)  a 
large  number  of  its  rules  as  to  wills  have  been  extended  to  Hindds, 
Jain^,  Sikhs,  and  Buddhists  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns 
of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

There  is  no  provision  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  It 
therefore  came  into  operation  when  the  Gbvemor-General  assented 
to  it  (i.e.  on  the  i6th  March,  1865),  except  as  to  intestacies  oc- 
curring, wills  made,  and  marriages  contracted,  before  ist  January, 

1866. 

n.  Mabbiaoe  and  Domicilb. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  law  of  Property,  and  assi- 
milating the  rules  as  to  Succession  after  death  to  the  rules  as  to 

ChiistiAns  in  Mysore. 

*  Todgarh,  Dewur,  Saroth,  Chang, 
and  Kot-Karana. 

*  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
Madras,  N^nr  and  Chhatisgarh, 
Nizam's,  Rijput^bia-Malwa. 

'  The  Gonsul-General  is  to  be  deemed 
the  District  Judge,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay  hears  appeals  from 
his  decisions. 

«  Act  XXI  of  1865,  sec  8,  which 


^13  Ben.  437,  per  Macpherson  J, 
Before  the  Wills  Act  of  1838,  33  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  I,  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5, 
and  ike  Statute  of  Frauds,  sees.  5,  6, 
1 2f  19-33,  regulated  devises,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  Europeans ;  see  3  B.  &  P. 
16 ;  3  J.  &  W.  334.  These  enactments 
were  expressly  repealed  by  Act  XXV 
of  1838,  except  as  to  wills  made  before 
1st  Feb.  1839. 

'  But  it  does  not  apply  to  Kative 
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Snccession  inter  vivos,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  English  doc-  Marriage. 
trine  that  marriage  per  m  confers  certain  rights  on  a  husband  to  his 
wife's  property,  and  on  a  widow  to  her  deceased  husband's.  Sec.  4 
rea^with  sec.  331  therefore  declares  that  no  person  shall,  by  marriage 
contracted  on  or  after  the  ist  Jannary,  1866,  acquire  any  interest 
in  the  property  of  the  person  whom  he  or  she  marries,  nor  become  • 
incapable  of  doing  any  act  in  respect  of  his  or  her  own  property, 
which  he  or  she  could  haye  done  if  unmarried.  This  section  does 
not  apply,  and  shall  be  deemed  never  to  haye  applied,  to  any  mar- 
riage, one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  which  professed,  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  the  Hindd,  Muhammadan,  Buddhist,  Sikh  or  Jaind 
religion^.  As  sect.  4  is  not  retrospectiye,  it  leayes  untouched  a 
woman's  right  to  dower  which  she  possessed  before  ist  Jan.  1866  ^ 
It  does  not  apply  in  respect  of  the  moyeable  property  of  a  person 
not  haying  an  Indian  domicile.  But  where  one  of  the  parties  has, 
and  the  other  has  not,  an  Indian  domicile,  a  special  rule  is,  laid 
down  by  sec.  44 '. 

Succession  to  the  immoyeable  property  of  a  deceased  person  is,  Domidle. 
in  British  India  as  elsewhere,  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae. 
But  succession  to  his  moyeables  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  he  had  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death* 

Fart  n,  therefore,  contains  rules  as  to  domicile,  which  agree 
generally  with  those  recognised  in  England.  The  domicile  of 
origin  of  a  posthumous  child  is,  howeyer,  to  be  in  the  country  in 
which  his  father  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  Act  declares  that  no  one  shall  acquire  a  domicile 
in  India  merely  by  residing  there  in  Her  Majesty's  Ciyil  or  Mili- 
tary seryice,  or  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  public  office, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  any  profession  or  calling.  The  old  rule  was 
that  a  person  did  not  change  his  domicile  by  going  to  India  in  the 
seryice  of  the  Crown,  but  that  it  was  otherwise  if  he  entered  the 
seryice  of  the  Company.  The  Act  proyides  a  special  mode  of  ac- 
quiring an  Indian  domicile  for  persons  resident  in  British  India 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  acquisition. 

m.  Intestate  Successiok. 

Intestate  is  chronologically  anterior  to  testamentary  succession  ^ 
The  Succession  Act  accordingly,  after  defining  (as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  rules  as  to  Intestacy)  consanguinity  (sees.  20, 

declares  that  Part  HI,  Part  IV  (ex-  *  6  Cal.  794. 

cept  sec.  25),  Part  V,  and  sec.  43  shall  '  See  infra,  and  i  Gal.  41 2. 

not  apply  to  Vkn&s,  ^  Holland,  Jurisprudencey  4th  ed. 

*  Act  in  of  1874,  sec.  2.  136. 
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a  I,  22),  abolishing  the  distinction  between  whole  and  half  blood 
in  case  of  succession  to  immoyeable  property  (sec.  23),  and  giving  a 
table  of  kindred  (sec.  24),  defines  Intestacy  (sec.  25)  and  regulates 
the  devolution  of  the  intestate's  property  where  he  has  left — 

(a)  a  widow  and  lineal  descendants  (sees.  27,  30-33) ; 

(6)  a  widow  and  kindred  only  (sees.  27,  34-41); 

(e)  a  widow  but  no  kindred  (sec  27); 

(d)  no  widow,  bat  descendants  or  other  kindred  (sec.  28) ; 

(0)  neither  widow  nor  kindred  (sec.  28). 

In  this  the  English  law  is  followed,  except  that,  when  there 
is  a  widow  bat  no  kindred,  the  whole  property  belongs  to  her 
instead  of  one  half  going  to  her  and  the  other  half  going  to  the 
Crown. 

Sec.  42  declares  that  anything  which  a  child  may  have  receiyed 
from  the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  way  of  advancement  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  the  child's  share  of  the  property,  or,  as  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer  would  say,  shall  not  be  brought  into  hotchpot.  Here 
the  Act  varies  from  English  law  in  the  case  of  gifts  by  a  father. 
'  The  English  rule,'  say  the  Commissioners, '  though  founded  upon  a 
desire  to  equalise  as  far  as  possible  the  benefits  derived  by  children 
from  their  father's  property,  often  fails  to  effect  that  object,  and 
proves  productive  of  considerable  inconveniences.  It  tends  to  en- 
courage minute  and  difficult  investigations  of  matters  of  &mily 
account,  and  it  frequently  interferes  with  the  arrangements  of  a 
feither  who  has  given  property  to  a  child  by  way  of  advancement, 
and  yet  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  testamentary 
dispositions;  and  these  evils,  which  are  often  felt  in  England, 
would  be  still  more  felt  in  India.' 

The  Act  then  declares  the  rights  of  the  widower  in  respect  of 
the  property  as  to  which  his  wife  has  died  intestate.  It  provides 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  person  not  having  an  Indian 
domicile  to  a  person  having  such  domicile,  neither  party  shall  ac- 
quire any  rights  in  respect  of  the  other's  property  not  comprised 
in  an  antenuptial  settlement,  which  he  or  she  would  not  acquire 
thereby  if  both  were  domiciled  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage. Without  some  such  provision,  in  the  case  of  an  East  Indian 
woman  marrying  a  man  domiciled  in  England  and  thus  acquiring 
his  domicile,  her  unsettled  moveables  would  immediately  become 
his  absolute  property,  while  his  immoveable  property  in  India 
would  go  according  to  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae,  ^Before  1866  the 
general  personal  estate  of  a  female  infant  was  bound  by  a  settle- 
ment made  on  her  marriage,  because  such  estate  became  by  the 
marriage  the  husband's  absolute  property,  and  the  settlement  was. 
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in  effect,  his  Bettlement  and  not  hers.  Bat  nnder  the  proyisions  of 
sec.  4  this  reason  is  no  longer  valid.  Moreoyer,  according  to  the 
law  which  prevailed  down  to  1866  a  female  infant's  real  estate 
was  not  bonnd  by  her  marriage  settlement.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  provision  (which  sec.  45  accordingly  contains)  to  enable  a 
minor's  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  to  be  settled 
in  contemplation  of  marriage. 

In  the  case  of  Pirsis  their  roles  as  to  intestate  succession  are  "PinSa, 
codified  by  Act  XXI  of  1 865,  as  to  which  see  i  Bom.  506  :  2  Bom. 
75 :  4  Bom.  567.     In  the  case  of  the  Hindd  and  Muhammadan  Oudh 
talnqddrs  of  Ondh  special  roles  as  to  intestate  succession  are  con-  tftlaqdte. 
tained  in  Act  I  of  1869,  sees.  21-23,  as  to  which  see  L.  R.  4  I.  A. 
228:  L.R.  5  LA.  I. 

lY.  TsSTAlfENTABY  SuCOSSSION. 

The  principle  that  a  man  may  oyerride  the  claims  of  his  kindred 
in  blood  and  select  the  person  on  whom  his  property  is  to  devolve 
after  his  death  is,  as  above  suggested,  of  later  origin  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  intestate  succession  \  The  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic 
barbarians  who  broke  up  the  Boman  Empire  were  strangers  to  the 
conception  of  a  Will  \  and  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans  :  the  Jews 
alsofieem  to  have  borrowed  their  rudimentary  testament  {tsawd'dh) 
from  the  same  source.  Tbe  Muslim  Arabs  learned  to  make  wills 
when  they  conquered  the  Roman  provinces  of  Syria  ',  Mesopotamia, 
and  Egypt.  And  either  from  their  Muhammadan  or  from  their 
English  conquerors,  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  seem  to  have  borrowed  the 
practice  of  testation  \  The  Succession  Act  therefore  takes  up  the 
subject  of  succession  from  a  testator  after  it  has  dealt  with  the 
earlier  form  of  succession  ah  intestate.  The  points  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  in  studying  the  provisions  as  to  this  matter 
contained  in  the  Act  are  the  following  : — 

I.  The  capacity  of  the  testator.     As  to  this,  sec.  46  declares  Teeiament- 
that  every  person — ^including  married  women,  aliens,  criminals —  ^LJ^ 

»  Holland,  Jwri9prudene0,  pp.  136,  26-28,  33,  35,  45,  46,  54,  63,  94,  95 

137.  of  the  tranaUtimi. 

*  See  Maine,  Ancient   Law,   172.  *  Sir  K.MBmet}dikkB,  Ancient  Law, 

This  is  certainly  true  as  to  Teutons  p.  197,  that  the  only  form  of  testa- 

and  Slays.    It  is  probably  true  of  the  ment  not  belonging  to  a  Boman  or 

Celts — ^though  the  ancient  Irish  had  Hellenic  society  which  can  reasonably 

a  native  word  for  bequest — aidaeht,  .  be  supposed  indigenous  is  that  recog- 

audacht,  edoet.  nised  by  the  usages  of  the  province  of 

'  See   tbe  fifth  century  Syrucke*"  Bengal.    If  so,  there  surely  would 

RSmitekcB  Beekt$huch,  by  Bruns  and  have  been  a  Saivikrit  name  for  a  will. 
Sachau,  Leipzig,  1880,  $$    2,  5,  18, 
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may  make  a  will,  provided  he  or  she  is  of  sound  mind,  knows 
what  he  or  she  is  doing,  and  is  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  explained  that  persons  who  are  deaf,  dumb  or  blind 
are  not  thereby  incapacitated  for  making  a  will,  and  that  a 
lunatic  may  make  a  will  daring  a  lacid  interval.  Wills  caused 
by  fraud,  coercion,  or  such  importunity  as  deprives  the  testator  of 
free  agency  are  void,  but  no  effect  is  given  to  proof  that  the 
testator  acted  by  mistake  \ 
FomiAU-  2.  The  formalities  necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  will.  These 
^^^*  are  ordinarily  (a)  signature  or  marking  by  the  testator,  or  signature 

(not  marking)  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his 
direction,  with  intention  thereby  to  give  effect  to  the  writing  as  a 
will;  (&)  attestation  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  each  of  whom 
must  either  have  seen  the  signing  or  marking  above  required,  or 
received  from  the  testator  a  'personal'  acknowledgment  of  the 
signature  or  mark*  Each  of  the  witnesses  must  '  sign '  (to  '  affix 
his  mark '  is  not  enough)  in  the  testator's  presence ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  more  than  one  be  '  present  at  the  same  time.'  In 
other  words,  the  Succession  Act  only  requires  the  testator's  signature 
or  mark  to  be  made  or  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  one  witness 
at  a  time ;  and  of  course  it  may  be  made  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  and  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  another.  No  more 
Privileged  formalities  are  required  in  the  case  of  a  blind  testator.  Fewer 
willu.  formalities  are  required  where  the  testator  is  (a)  a  soldier  em- 

ployed in  an  expedition  or  engaged  in  actual  war&re,  or  (6)  a 
mariner  at  sea.     The   rules    on  this    subject  are   contained  in 
Chftritable  sections  52  and  53.     In  the  case  of  a  bequest  to  religious  or 
beqaeita.    charitable  uses  by  a  testator  having  a  nephew  or  niece  or  any 
nearer  relative,  the  will  must  be  executed  not  less  than  twelve 
months  before  his  death,  and  deposited  within  six  months  from 
its  execution  in  some  place  provided  by  law  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  wills  of  living  persons  (sec.  105). 
Incapaci-        3.  Incapacities  to  take  beneficially  under  a  will.     These  are 
Ues  to  take  ^j^g  unqualified  incapacity  of  an  attesting  witness,  his  or  her  wife 
dally.         or  husband,   and  any   person   claiming    under    either  of  them 
(sec.  54),  and  the  incapacities  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  void 
bequests,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  qualified  incapacity . 
of  charities  (sec.  105),  and  the  unqualified  incapacity  of  a  person 
in  whom  the  thing  bequeathed  is  to  vest  after  the  death  of  some 
person  living,  at  the  '  testator's  decease   and   the   minority  of  a 
child  bom  or  conceived  before  the  death  of  such  person  (sec.  loi). 

]  See  Milner  v.  Milner,  i  Ves.  106. 
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The  disability  of  corporations  to  take  lands  by  devise  seems  not  Mortmain, 
to  extend  to  India  ^.    It  is  clear  that  they  may  be  legatees  of 
moyeables.     Minors  and  lunatics  may  take  by  bequest,  and  their 
acceptance  will  be  presumed  unless  such  presumption  would  work 
injury  to  the  legatee. 

4.  The  modes  in  which  a  will,  when  once  well  made,  may  sub*  InyalidA- 
sequently  become  invalid.     These  are, —  ^^ 

(a)  by  marriage  of  the  testator  (sec.  56).  The  reason  is  that 
marriage  creates  such  a  change  in  the  testator's  condition,  such 
new  obligations  and  duties,  that  they  raise  an  inference  that  he 
would  not  adhere  to  a  will  made  previous  to  tljeir  existence. 
This  reason  does  not  apply  to  a  will  made  in  exercise  of  a  power 
to  determine  the  disposition  of  properiy  of  which  the  testator  is 
not  the  owner,  when  the  property  would  not  in  default  of  exercising 
the  power  pass  to  his  new  £unily.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
will  is  not  revoked  by  marriage. 

{b)  by  a  subsequent  testamentary  instrument  (sec.  57)  incapable 
of  standing  with  the  former  will. 

{e)  by  a  writing  declaring  an  intention  (i.  e*  a  present  inten- 
tion) to  revoke  the  will  and  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  a  will  (sec.  57).  In  the  case  of  a  privileged  will  writing  may 
be  dispensed  with  (sec.  59). 

{d)  by  destroying  the  will  with  intent  to  revoke  it  (sec.  57), 

The  wills  of  Pirsfs  are  governed  by  the  Succession  Act.     Those  Pirsig. 
of  the  taluqd^rs  and  grantees  of  Oudh  by  Act  I  of  1869,  sees.  P^^S,^" 

19,  20. 

y.  EXECUTOBS  AND   AdMINISTSATOBS. 

Under  the  Succession  Act,  the  inheritance  does  not  pass  im- 
mediately through  the  operation  of  the  will,  where  there  is  one, 
or  by  the  operation  of  law,  where  there  is  an  intestacy;  and 
property  of  every  kind  devolves  through  the  same  channel.  The 
Act,  therefore,  facilitates  the  constitution  of  a  general  representa^ 
tive  of  the  deceased  with  unlimited  power,  provides  (sees.  179* 
188)  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  grant  of  letters  of  administra* 
tion — ^here  following  closely  the  Act  regulating  and  the  practice 
of  the  English  Court  of  Probate — and  declares  the  powers  (sees. 
267-275),  the  duties  (sees.  276-291),  and  the  liabilities  (sees. 
327,  328)  of  executors  and  administrators.  The  chief  points  in  Chiefvaria- 
which   the    Act  here  varies   from   English  law  are  these.    In  S^^^-fr*"* 

law. 
^  Matfor  of  Lyons  y,E.L  Company,     v.  Reynolds,  1  Phill.  185,  19a;  and 
I  Moo.  I.  A.  Oa.,  175,  296 ;  MUford     sse  Atty,  Gen,  v.  Stewart,  2  Mer.  143. 
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Adminis- 
trators- 
Greneral. 


England  an  executor  on  taking  probate  of  his  own  testator's 
will  becomes,  ipgo  facto,  executor  not  only  of  that  will,  but  also 
of  tbe  will  of  any  testator  of  whom  that  other  was  sole  or  sur- 
viving executor,  and  so  on  act  infinitum  upwards.  Not  so  under 
the  Succession  Act.  The  probate  expires  with  the  death  of  the 
grantee,  and  the  effect  of  sees,  a,  196  and  asp  is  to  discard  the 
dangerous  doctrine  of  derivative  executorship.  In  England,  again, 
co-executors,  however  numerous,  are  regarded  as  an  individual 
person,  and  a  purchaser  of  the  assets  from  a  co-executor  is  there- 
fore not  bound  to  enquire  whether  the  other  executors  conenr. 
Under  the  Succession  Act,  however  (sec.  271),  if  the  testator 
appoints  A,  B,  C  and  2>  to  be  executors,  and  directs  that  two  of 
them  shall  be  a  quorum,  nothing  can  be  done  by  a  single 
executor.  The  result  is  that  in  India  no  one  is  quite  safe  in 
dealing  with  a  single  executor  unless  he  sees  the  probate  and 
ascertains  either  that  there  are  no  other  executors  or  that  the 
will  contains  no  such  direction.  In  England,  again,  a  husband 
is  liable  for  his  wife's  devastavit,  because,  as  he  became  possessed 
of  the  assets  in  her  right,  and  as  she  had  no  power  to  act  alone, 
his  assent  to  those  acts  was  presumed.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  by  the  Succession  Act  (sees.  4  and  375)  this  liability  is 
abolished.  For  under  sec.  4  he  acquires  no  interest  in  her 
property,  and,  under  sec.  275,  she  has  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary 
executor.  Therefore  she  has  power  to  act  alone.  Hence  his 
assent  to  her  acts  is  unnecessary  and  will  not  be  presumed. 
Therefore  on  the  principle  eesaante  ratione  eesmt  et  ipsa  lex  he  will 
not  be  liable.  Lastly,  in  England  an  executor  may  pay  any 
creditor  (whether  himself  or  another  person)  in  preference  to 
another  creditor  of  equal  degree.  Under  the  Indian  Act,  after 
paying  deathbed  and  funeral  expenses,  charges  of  probate,  and 
wages,  the  executor  (sec.  282)  must  pay  all  such  debts  as  he  knows 
of  (including  his  own)  equally  and  rateably,  as  &r  as  the  assets 
of  the  deceased  will  extend. 

The  Act  (sec.  330)  saves  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
Administrators-General^.  These  are  three  officers— one  at  Cal- 
cutta, one  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Bombay,  with  an  agent  at  the 
India  Office  in  London — whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  whole 
of  India  (including  the  Native  States)  and  whose  rights  and 
duties  are  now  regulated  by  Act  II  of  1874,  amended  by  Act  IX 


^  They  are  also  saved  by  the  Hindti 
Wills  Act  (XXI  0f  1870,  sec.  5).  the 
Probate  and  Administration  Act  (V  of 


1 881,  sec.  149),  the  Trusts  Act  (II  of 
1 88a,  sec  50),  and  the  Companies  Act 
(VI  of  1882,  sec.  144,  cl.  g). 
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of  1 88 1.  They  are  entitled  to  admimBter  in  preference  to  a 
creditor,  a  non-universal  legatee  and  a  friend  of  the  deceased 
(Act  II  of  1 8f  4,  sec.  15),  and  they  can  administer,  in  the  Presidency 
towns,  to  the  estates  of  all  persons,  of  whatever  race  or  religion, 
and  in  the  Mufassal,  to  the  estates  of  all  persons  other  than  Hindds, 
Muhammadans,  Buddhists,  PArsis,  and  persons  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Succession  Act.  Probate  may  be  granted  to 
the  Administrator-General  when  he  is  named  as  executor  by  virtue 
of  his  office;  and  any  private  executor  or  administrator  may, 
with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Administrator-General  of  the 
Presidency  in  which  the  property  comprised  in  the  probate  or 
letters  of  administration  is  situate,  transfer  to  him  all  interests 
vested  in  the  transferor  by  virtue  of  such  probate  or  letters. 
Thereupon  the  Administrator-General  has  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties which  he  would  have  had  if  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  the 
probate  or  letters  had  been  granted  to  him  by  his  name  of  office. 
No  person  other  than  the  Administrator-General  acting  officially 
can  legally  receive  or  retain  any  commission  or  agency-charges  for 
anything  done  as  executor  or  administrator  under  any  probate  or 
letters  of  administratiofl  (Act  11  of  1874,  sec.  56),  and  the  English 
practice  ^  of  allowing  executors  and  administrators,  who  pass  their 
accounts  in  England,  commission  on  assets  collected  in  India  is 
now,  and  has  long  been,  at  variance  with  the  law  of  British  India. 

When  the  assets  do  not  exceed  Bs.iooo  in  value,  the  Adminis-  CertificateB 
trator-General  may  grant  a  certificate  entitling  the  grantee  to  ^^     * 
receive  the  property  therein  mentioned  belonging  to  the  estate  of  minutrator 
the  deceased.     A  copy  of  the  certificate  with  a  receipt  annexed,  Creneral; 
when  signed  by  the  grantee,  is  a  full  discharge  for  payment  or 
delivery  to  him  of  the  money  or  security  therein  mentioned  (Act  II 
of  1874,  sees.  36-41).     And  where  debts  are  payable  in  respect  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  Hindti   or  Muhammadan,  the  District  2.  by  Dis- 
Court  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  has  ordinarily  resided  at  the         Court, 
time  of  his  death,  may  (under  Act  XXYII  of  i860,  sees.  3,  4) 
grant  a  certificate,  which  affords  full  indemnity  to  debtors  paying 
their  debts  to  the  grantee.     In  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of 
probate  and  administration,  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  is,  in 
practice,  regarded  as  having  a  representative  title  to  the  whole 
estate  of  the  deceased.     This  result  is  not  only  opposed  to  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  but  is  attained  at  an  inadequate  cost — 
the   court-fee  on  a  certificate  being  only  two  per  cent,  on  the 

*  See  MoiUhewa  v.  BagshaWf  14  B^y.  123 ;  CoeJcereU  v.  Barber,  i  Sim.  23, 
S.  C.  2  Bobs.  585. 
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amount  of  the  debts  in  respect  of  which  it  ii  granted.    So  that 

a  title  to  an  estate  worth  (say)  a  lakh  of  mpees  may,  if  the  debts 

due  to  it  amount  to  (say)  B&  loo,  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Bs.  2* 

Adminlfl-        Another  kind  of  official   administration   is    provided   by  thtf 

^d^^^   Companies  Act  YI  of  i88a,  sec.  144,  which  permits  the  official 

Uqnidfttor.  liquidator,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  to  take  out,  if  necea* 

sary,  in  his  official  name,  letters  of  administration  to  the  estate 

of  any  deceased  contributory. 

Exeeator        Where  a  person  improperly  intermeddles  with  the  estate  of  the 

^'^       '  deceased,  while  there  is  no  rightful  executor  or  administrator  in 

existence,  he  is  called  an  'executor  of  his  own  wrong,'  and  is 

Kable  to  the  extent  of  the  assets  which  hare  come  to  his  hands, 

after  deducting  payments  made  to  the  rightful  executor  or  ad* 

ministrator,  and  payments  made  in  a  due  course  of  administratioa. 

The  rules  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  sees.  265  and  266. 

We  may  leaye  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  remark  that 
the  Succession  Act  contains  no  provision  empowering  an  heir  to 
refuse  to  accept,  or  entitling  him  to  be  relieved  from  Habiltties  ia 
excess  of  assets.  Such  a  provision  in  the  case  of  Hindd  heirs  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  ia  made  by  Bom.*Act  VII  of  1866. 


VI.  Lboaciss. 

Besides  treating  of  the  universal  succession  which  takes  place 
when  an  executor  or  administrator  succeeds  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  the  Indian  Act 
deals  with  two  forms  of  singular  succession,  one,  the  Legacy,  the 
other  the  Donation  mortis  causa, 

Legaoiei.  A  legacy  or  bequest  (the  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous) 
is  a  deduction  from  the  inheritance  for  the  benefit  of  some  one. 
Herein  it  differs  from  a  donation  mortis  ca^isa,  which,  though  it 
takes  effect  on  the  donor's  death,  does  not  do  so  by  way  of  de- 
duction from  the  inheritance^.  Under  the  Succession  Act,  bs 
under  the  Roman  and  English  law,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  'vesting'  of  a  legacy  (sees.  91,  106-108)  and  its  becoming 
payable  (sec.  297).     A  legacy  may  be  revoked  by  the  testator 

Ademp-  either  expressly*  or  impliedly.  A  legacy  is  revoked  impliedly 
when  it  is  adeemed,  that  is,  when  it  cannot  take  effect  by  reason 
of  the  subject-matter  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  will.    This  takes  place  when  anything  which  has   been 


tion. 


^  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  138, 139.      revooability    of   r    part    only  of  a 
'  Sect.  57  clearly  contemplates  the      will. 
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ep^ifically  beqaeathed  doe?  not  belong  to  tlie  testator  at  the  time 
of  Iiifi  death,  or  has  been  converted  into  property  of  a  different 
Und.    The  rtdeer  M  to  this  matter  are  contained  in  sees.  139-153. 

A  legiicy  may  also  lapse  and  form  part  of  the  residue  of  the  Lapse, 
lesiator's  property.    This   happens  when  the  legatee  does  not 
survive  *  the  testator,  unless  it  appear  by  the  will  that  the  testator 
intended  that  the  legacy  should  go  to  some  other  person.     The 
rtiles  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  sees.  92-98. 

A  legacy  is  void  under  the  Succession  Act  only  if  inconsistent  Void 
with  the  rules  as  to  the  person  who  may  receive  it.    These  rules  ^®8*^^' 
are  contained  in  sees.  99-105.     One  of  them  is  the  Indian  '  rule 
against  perpetuities,'  viz.  that  no  bequest  is  valid  whereby  the 
vesting  of  the  thing  bequeathed  may  be  delayed  beyond  the  life- 
time of  one  or  more  persons  living  at  the  testator's  decease,  and 
the  minority  of  some  person  who  shall  be  in  existence  at  the 
elpiration  of  that  period,  and  to  whom,  if  he  complete  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  thing  bequeathed  is  to  belong.     The  Act  also  pro-  Aooumula- 
videg '  that  a  direction  to  accumulate  the  income  arising  from  any  ^^^' 
property  shall  be  void,  except  where  the  property  is  immoveable, 
or  where  accumulation  is  directed  to  be  made  from  the  death  of 
the  testator.     In  either  of  these  cases  the  direction  will  be  valid 
in  respect  only  of  the  income  arising  from  the  property  within  <me 
year  next  following  the  testator's  death.     The  Act  also  provides ' 
{hat  a  bequest  to  a  person  not  in  existence  at  the  testator's  death,  Bequests 
subject  to  a  prior  bequest,  must  comprise  the  whole  of  the  remain-  ^,1™^™ 
iag  interest  of  the  testator  in  the  thing  bequeathed;   and  that 
where,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  pajrment  of  a  legacy,  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  has  not  come  into  existence,  the  bequest 
dhall  fail  \     Here,  too,  provision  is  made  against  deathbed  bequests 
to  charitable  uses  by  persons  having  nephews  or  nieces  or  any 
nearer  relatives '.     The  special  formalities  in  such  cases  have  been 
Noticed  above. 

In  Part  XYI,  which  relates  to  conditional  bequests,  the  Act  Gonditioiial 
excludes  from  India  the  refined  distinctions  which  the  Court  of  ^'*®***' 
CSiancery  has,  in  relation  to  personal  property,  borrowed  from  the 
iScclesiastical  Courts.    It  provides  in  effect  that  the  words  of  the 
will  shall  be  adhered  to  when  no  condition  inconsistent  with  law 

^  There  is  a  lapse  where  the  testator  *  Sect.  104. 

and  the  legatee  die  at  the  same  time.  '  Sect.  100. 

In  the  absence  of  eYidence,there  is  no .  *  Sect.  99. 

rale  as  to  sarviyorship — nothing  like  ^  Sect.  105.     As  to  charitable  be- 

the  Civil,  Ifrench,  or  Mahammadan  quests  by  Natives,  see  i  Bom.  H.  G« 

bbW  de  corMMritntibui,  71 . 
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or  morality  is  sought  to  be  imposed :  that  all  bequests  made  upon 
illegal,  immoral  or  impossible  couditions  shall  be  void,  and  that 
wherever  the  testator's  wishes  can  be  carried  into  effect,  if  expressed 
in  one  way,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  effect,  if  expressed 
in  any  other  way ;  so  that  whatever  he  can  do  by  a  limitation  he 
is  allowed  to  do  by  imposing  a  condition.  The  Act  also  provides 
that  whenever  a  condition  subsequent  is  valid,  if  accompanied 
with  a  gift  over,  it  shall  be  valid  without  a  gift  over  and  shall  not 
be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  merely  in  terrorem. 

Part  Xyn  contains  directions  as  to  bequests  with  directions  as 
to  the  application  or  enjoyment  of  the  subject-matter. 
Bequestito      Fart  XYIII  relates  to  bequests  to  an  executor.     He  is  not  to 
execaton.    ^-^^  ^|,g  legacy  unless  he  proves  the  will  or  otherwise  manifests  an 
intention  to  act  as  executor. 

Specific  legacies  are  dealt  with  by  Part  XIX:   demonstrative 
legacies  by  Part  XX,  and  the  ademption  of  legacies  by  Part  XXI. 
Part  XXn  contains  provisions,  some  of  which  are  modelled  on 
Locke  King's  Act  (17  &  18  Vic.  c.  113),  as  to  the  payment  of 
liabilities  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  a  bequest.     In  all  cases  of 
specific  bequests  of  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  subject  to 
any  pledge  or  incumbrance  created  by  the  testator,  the  legatee, 
unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  will,  is  to  take  the 
bequest  subject  to  such  pledge  or  incumbrance. 
Bequests  of      TJ^e  ^ext  four  Parts  relate,  respectively,  to  bequests  of  things 
Bcri^in    described  in  general  terms,  bequests  of  the  interest  or  produce 
general       of  a  fund,  bequests  of  annuities,  and  legacies  to  creditors  and 
theproduce  portioners.     Here  the  English  law  is  departed  from,  the  Act  in. 
ofafund^of  effect  providing  that  (i)  where  a  debtor  bequeaths  to  his  creditor 
annuities,   ^  legacy  equal  to,  or  exceeding  the  amount  of,  his   debt,   the 
er^itors     testator  shall  not  be  presumed  to  have  meant  the  legacy  to  be  a 
and  por-     satisfaction  of  the  debt ;  (2)  where  a  parent,  who  is  under  obligation 
by  contract  to  provide  a  portion  for  his  child,  fails  to  do  so  and 
afterwards  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  the  child,  he  shall  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  me^  the  legacy  to  be  a  satisfaction  or  fulfilment  of 
the  obligation ;  and  (3)  where  a  father  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  his 
child,  and  afterwards  advances  a  portion  for  that  child,  he  shall 
not  be  presumed  to  adeem  the  legacy  thereby. 
Election.         Part   XXVII  states  the   leading  rules  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
election,  as  applied  to  cases  where  a  man  by  his  will  purports  to 
dispose  of  something  which  he  has  no  right  to  dispose  of.     The 
principle  is  that  a  person  who  accepts  a  benefit  under  any  trans- 
action must  adopt  the  whole,  giving  full  effect  to  its  provisions 
and  renouncing  every  right  inconsistent  with  it.     This  of  course 
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applies  also  to  tranfers  inter  vivos,  and  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act  (sec.  35)  accordingly  contains  provisions  corresponding  with 
those  of  Part  XXVII. 

The  subject  of  Legacies  may  be  left  with  the  remark  that  the  Interprets- 
Succession  Act  contains  (in  sees.  61-91)  some  excellent  roles  as  to  **??  °^ 
the  interpretation  of  wills.  In  framing  these  rules  Mr.  Hawkins' 
book  on  this  subject  has  been  much  used.  The  rules  giving  a 
legacy  absolutely  to  the  first  taker,  where  words  of  limitation  and 
not  of  purchase  are  added,  appear  to  render  it  impossible  in  India 
to  create  an  estate  tail  by  will. 

VII.    DoKATioKs  Mortis  Causa. 

Gifts  of  moveables  in  contemplation  of  death  (commonly  called 
Donations  mortis  causa)  are  dealt  with  by  sec.  178,  which  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Act.  As  above  remarked, 
they  do  not  take  effect  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  inherit- 
ance. They  need  not  therefore  be  proved,  and  consent  of  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  is  unnecessary.  But  they  resemble  legacies 
in  two  respects :  they  are  ambulatory  and  revocable  during 
the  donor's  life,  and  they  are  liable  to  his  debts  upon  deficiency 
of  assets. 

The  formalities  necessary  to  this  form  of  gift  are  almost  nil. 
All  that  is  required  is  delivery  of  the  possession  of  the  property  to 
keep  as  a  gift  in  case  the  donor  die  of  the  illness  from  which  he  is 
suffering  at  the  date  of  the  delivery.  Illustration  (b)  shows  that 
this  delivery  may  be  symbolic. 

'  Cases  of  this  kind  demand  the  strictest  scrutiny.  So  many 
opportunities  and  such  strong  temptations  present  themselves  to 
unscrupulous  persons  to  pretend  these  deatli-bed  donations,  that 
there  is  always  danger  of  having  an  entirely  feibricated  case  set 
up.  And  without  any  imputation  of  fraudulent  contrivance,  it 
is  so  easy  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  persons  languishing  in  a 
mortal  illness,  and  by  a  slight  change  of  words  to  convert  their 
expressions  of  intended  benefit  into  an  actual  gift  of  property,  that 
no  case  of  this  description  should  prevail  unless  it  is  supported  by 
evidence  of  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  character.*  So  said 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  a  case  from  the  Isle  of  Man  \  His  remarks 
s^re  at  least  as  applicable  to  Indians  as  to  Manxmen. 

The  subject  of  donations  mortis  caiisa  made  by  a  Hindu  has  been 
learnedly  discussed  by  the  High  Court  at  Madras  *. 

*  Cosnahan  v.  (jWc«,  15  Moore,  P.  C.  223. 

'  6  Mad.  H.  C.  370;  and  see  West  and  Biihler,  Digest  of  the  Hindu  Law,  219. 
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Appli€atiov  of  thk  Successiok  Act  to  HnrptS^ 

AXD  BUDDHIBTS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Succesdion  Act  (see.  331) 
declares  that  its  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  intestate  or  testa- 
mentary saccession  to  the  property  of  any  Hindd,  Muhammadan, 
or  Bnddhist.  But  this  total  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a  oseliil 
Code  did  not  long  remain  in  force. 

Although  the  Sanskrit  text-books  of  Hindd  law  nowhere 
recognise  a  posthnmoos  disposition  of  property,  the  Talidiiy  of  a 
Hindi's  will  had  long  been  admitted  by  the  Courts  in  the  Prem- 
dencies  of  Bengal^  and  Bombay*.  In  Madras  also,  after  some 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  it  was  settled  in  1863  that  a  Hindu's 
testamentary  power  is  co-extensive  with  his  independent  right  of 
alienation  inter  vivas* ;  but  this  must  be  understood  as  excluding 
a  testamentary  disposal  of  property  held  by  others  in  .common  with 
the  testator  \  Liberty  of  testation  is  thus  thoroughly  established 
throughout  peninsular  India  ',  and  the  practice  of  making  wills  is 
beginning  to  prevail  amongst  the  Burmese  Buddhists,  although 
their  law  of  succession  is  founded  on  that  of  the  Hindds.  The 
Muhammadan  law  recognises  the  testamentary  power,  which, 
however,  without  the  consent  of  the  heirs,  does  not  extend  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  testator's  estate  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Hindds  and  Burmese  the  power  in  question 
has  probably  been  derived  from  the  English  law  ^,  and  its  exercise 
doubtless  produces  in  India  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  has 
produced  in  England  and  elsewhere,  by  stimulating  the  cir- 
culation of  property  and  quickening  the  stagnation  of  society'. 
But  the  power  was  engri(fted  on  the  Hindd  system  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Muhammadans,  without  any  of  those  securities  for  its 
due  exercise,  such  as  the  requirement  of  writing,  signature  and 
attestation,   which  have  been  found  desirable  in  Europe.     Nor 


^  See  a  Moo.  I.  A.  Ca.  54 :  6  ibid. 
309  :  10  ibid.  379 :  1 3  ibid,  i  :  6  Suth. 
Civ.  R.  loi. 

*  See  3  Bom.  H.  C.  6. 
»  I  Mad.  H.  C.  336. 

*  West  and  Bilhler,  Digest,  319, 
note  (c). 

'  9  Moo.  I.  A.  Ca.  133,  135 ;  and  as 
to  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  iWd.  96. 

*  See  the  Hed^ya^  iv.  468 :  5  Moo. 
I.  A.  199:  a  Mad.  H.  C.  Bep.  350.  It 
has  been  above  suggested  that  Muham- 
madan wills  are  ultimately  owing  to 
the  civilians  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 


with  wh<«i  the  Arabs  cameiQ  .oootaet 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia. 

^  Mr.  Mayne,  Hindu  Law^  %  337, 
thinks  that  the  true  origin  of  the 
testamentary  power  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  that  Bn^manical  influepoe,  the 
working  of  which  he  traces  in  the  law 
of  partition  and  alienation.  Why  then 
do  the  Native  laiiguages  descended 
from  Sanskrit  not  even  possess  a  word 
to  express  the  idea  of  a  will  ?  Why 
is  the  earliest  known  will  of  a  Hindti 
dated  1758? 

"  See  Maine's  Ancient  LaWt  p.  194. 
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were  Natiye  testftiors  snbject  to  any  restraints  Buch  as  exist  in 
England  in  the  case  of  devises  to  religioim  or  charitable  uses,  of 
the  postponement  of  the  acquisition  of  the  absolute  interest  in 
property,  and  of  prospective  accumulations  of  its  income. 

Thus  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  had  decided  that  a  Hindti's 
will  need  not  be  attested  \  and  the  High  Court  of  Madras  had 
declared^  in  a  learned  judgment  giten  by  lir.  Justice  Holloway  \ 
that  a  Hindti's  will  need  not  be  in  writing ;  in  other  words,  that 
a  Hindd  may  make  a  valid  nuncupative  will,  and  this  without 
any  formalities  similar  to  those  required  in  such  cases  by  Euro- 
pean legskl  systems.  So  Hindds*  nuncupative  wills  were  held 
valid  by  the  late  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William ' ;  they  were 
frequently  recognised  by  the  present  High  Court  of  Judicature 
for  Bengal ;  and  in  Bombay  *  the  High  Court  has  upheld  such  a 
will  thou^  made  after  the  Hindd  Wills  Act  came  into  force. 
Considering  the  facilities  with  which  frauds  in  setting  up  nun- 
cupative wills  are  attended  (for  false  swearing  is  more  easy  to 
perpetrate  and  more  difficult  to  detect  than  forgery),  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  benefits  above  mentioned  arising 
Irom  the  introduction  among  the  Natives  of  the  testamentary 
power  are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  encouragement  which  its 
recognition  by  our  Courts  affords  to  perjury*.  Moreover,  the 
same  evidence  that  sets  up  a  false  oral  will  may  practically  revoke 
a  true  written  one*  The  witness  has  only  to  declare  that  the 
testator  made  an  oral  will  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  written 


^  I  Bam.  H.  C.  77  :  7  ibid.  224  :  3 
Bom.  7. 

*  2  Mad.  H.  C.  37. 

'  The  possibility  of  a  Hindti  making 
a  valid  oral  will  was  admitted  on  the 
6th  Feb,  1851  by  Feel  CJ.  and 
Colvile  J.  ill  Sreemutty  WoovMuoon^ 
deny  Dossar  JSohoo  Banee  v.  JfoAa- 
r(njah  JaudubindrohUtno  Bahadoor 
(only  reported  in  the  EnglUihman,  a 
Caleaita  newspaper,  of  nth  Feb. 
1851),  though  in  that  case  the  evi- 
dence of  the  £EuH»am  of  the  alleged 
will  was  insufficient.  In  a  later  case, 
reported  in  3  Suth.  Civ.  B.  138,  the 
High  Court  at  Fort  William  said  that 
nnder  the  Hindti  law  a  nuncupative 
will  is  Icigal. 

*  I  Bom.  641.  The  will  did  not 
comprise  any  immoveable  property  to 
whioh  the  Act  applied. 


'  An  extract  from  the  Statement  of 
Objects  and  Beasons  accompanying  a 
bill  framed  by  Sir  A.  Buller  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud  may  here  be  use- 
fdUy  quoted  :  <  The  Council  is  aware 
that,  except  in  the  Presidency  Towns 
(and  even  there  as  regards  Hindds  and 
Muhammadans),  real  property  may  be 
alienated,  and  all  sorts  of  property 
be  willed  away,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  a  verbal  authority  to  a  wife  to 
adopt  a  son  is  sufficient,  and  that  no 
writing  is  required  to  evidence  any 
contract.'  The  result  of  this  system 
natiurally  is  that  persons  are  daily 
sworn  to  have  given  or  willed  away 
property  when  they  never  did  so,  to 
have  authori^  adoptions  which  they 
never  did  authorize,  and  to  have  en« 
tered  into  contracts  ol  which  in  truth 
they  never  dreamed.' 
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will  and  revoking  the  latter,  or  he  has  only  to  declare  that  the 
testator  gave  a  verbal  authority  to  destroy  the  will,  and  his 
evidence,  if  believed,  upsets  the  written  will,  however  solemnly 
executed  or/  carefully  preserved  ^.  Lastly,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
genuine  testamentary  disposition  by  word  of  mouth,  the  certainty 
of  writing  is  replaced  by  the  frailty  of  memory. 

Then,  as  to  the  non-existence  of  restraints  on  the  testamentary 
power:  a  Native  may  now,  on  his  death-bed,  when  his  mind  is 
enfeebled  by  disease  or  fear,  deprive  his  nearest  relations  of  self- 
acquired  property  which  would  otherwise  have  devolved  upon 
them,  and  bequeath  it  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
priests  or  the  promptings  of  his  own  superstition.  A  Native 
testator,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  what  is  technically  called 
the  rule  against  perpetuities,  may  lock  up  his  estate  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  thus  obstruct  the  circulation  of  property, 
check  the  improvement  of  knd,  and  withdraw  capital  from  its 
natural  employment  in  commerce.  A  Native  testator  may  legally 
create  an  accumulating  trust ;  absorbing  the  entire  income  of 
property  not  merely  (as  in  the  well-known  Thellusson  case)  during 
the  full  period  for  which  the  vesting  of  property  may,  according  to 
English  law,  be  protracted,  but  (for  anything  to  the  contrary 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  or  laid  down  by  the  Judges)  for  the 
full  time  expressed  by  the  Native  formula  of  limitation,  achand- 
rdrkam,  <  so  long  as  moon  and  sun  endure/  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
bequest  to  the  testator's  family-idol,  with  directions  that,  after  its 
expenses  are  paid,  the  surplus  shall  belong  to  certain  persons  and 
their  descendants  in  the  male  line  as  a  joint  family  and  that  none 
of  these  legatees  shall  have  power  to  alienate,  the  Privy  Council 
has  held^  that  such  a  testamentary  disposition  is  effectual, 
although  the  family  may  obviously  remain  undivided  for  ever. 
There  is  reason  to  fear,  too,  that  under  colour  of  such  a  bequest  to 
religious  uses,  a  £[indu  often  not  only  enjoys  property  but  trades 
with  it,  without  his  beneficial  interest  being  subject  to  the  just 
demands  of  his  creditors.  It  may  be  that  the  creditors  would 
have  a  right  to  come  against  the  surplus  income  of  the  property 
after  providing  thereout  for  the  expenses  of  the  idol.  But  the 
ascertainment  of  what  ought  to  be  allowed  for  such  expenses 
is  generally  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  as  practically  to  reduce 
that  right  to  a  nullity. 

*  See    TTharram  v.   WTiarram,    3  will  is  not  in  fact  destroyed,  see  L.  R. 

Swab.  &  T.  301.    As  to  the  sufficiency  4  I.  A.  228  :  (S.  C.)  3  Cal.  626. 

of  a  verbal  authority  by  a  HindtS  «  8  Moo.  I.  A.  Ca.  66. 
testator  to  destroy  bis  will,  though  the 
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Again,  a  Native's  will,  not  requiring  to  be  proved  ^,  need  not 
be  deposited  for  safe  custody.  The  resulting  opportunities  for 
forgery  and  fraudulent  alteration  are  obvious.  Nor  can  a  Native 
executor  be  compelled  to  exhibit  an  inventory  or  account  of  his 
testator's  estate  except  by  the  tedious,  expensive,  and  hazardous 
process  of  a  lawsuit.  The  consequence  is,  when  the  estate  is  too 
small  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  suit,  that  women,  children,  and 
absentees  have  no  adequate  check  on  the  executor,  and,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  him  with  the  possession  of 
moveable  and  sometimes  even  of  immoveable  property  *. 

Lastly,  the  character  and  ex  officio  powers  of  a  Native  executor 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
late  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  held  that  a  Kind!  executor  may 
deal  absolutely  with  the  property,  and  that  a  purchaser  from  him 
is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  his  purchase-money'.  But 
the  High  Court  of  Bengal  has  lately  held  on  appeal  ^  that  he  has 
no  greater  power  over  immoveable  property  than  a  manager.  Now 
the  powers  of  a  manager,  as  declared  by  the  Privy  Council  in  a 
case"  to  which  the  High  Court  refer,  are  limited  and  qualified; 
and  when  he  makes  a  mortgage,  the  lender  is  bound  to  enquire 
into  the  necessity  for  the  loan  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  well  as  he 
can,  with  reference  to  the  parties  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  that 
the  manager  is  acting  in  the  particular  instance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  estate.  If  this  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  or  conditional 
sale,  ct  fortiori  it  must  be  so  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  sale.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  which  this  doctrine  im- 
poses on  all  persons  dealing  with  Hindi  executors. 

These  considerations  were  embodied  in  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  to  the  several 
Local  Governments,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  following 
Act,  which  was  carried  through  the  Council  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  F.) 
Stephen,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor-General  on  the 
19th  July,  1870: — 

Act  No.  XXI  op  1870. 
An   Act   to  regulate   the  Wills   of  Hindds,   Jainas,   Sikhs  and  Preamble. 

^  See  I  Ben.  0.  C.  J.  24 :   6  Bom.  the  property  of  deceased  Hmdtifl,  see 

73.    If  he  sue  as  executor  he  must  of  per  Conch  C.J.,  8  Ben.  Appx.  62. 

course  set  forth  his  qualification.  Civ.  '  Aushotos    Dey  v.  Mohetehunder 

Pr.  Code,  sec.  50.  Dutt,  Fulton,  380. 

^  See.  Morton.  Dec.,  ed.  Montriou,  *  1  Bourke,  Bep.,  Part  YII,  p.  48 : 

p.  262.  As  to  the  practice  of  resorting  S.C.  3Suth.,  Misc.  App.  7,  note, 

to  the  criminal  law  in  disputes  as  to  '6  Moo.  I.  A.  Ca.  393. 
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Short  Title. 

Portions  of 
Act  X  of 
1865  ex- 
tended' to 
wilUof 
Hindt&s, 
Jainas, 
Sikhs  and 
Buddhists. 

Extent  of 
Act. 


Provisos. 


BnddliiBtB    in   tho   Lower  ProTinces   of  Bengal  ai»d  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  roles  for  the  execution, 
attestation,  revocation,  revival,  interpretation  and  probate  of 
the  wills  of  Hindlis,  Jainas,  Sikhs  and  Baddhists  in  the 
territories  subject  to  the  Lieutenant-(}ovemor  of  Bengal  and 
in  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay;  It  is  hereby  enacted  as 
follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  called  <  The  Hindfi  Wills  Act,  1870.' 

2.  The  following  portions  fd  the  Indian  Sucoession  Act, 
1865,  namely,  sections  46,  48,  49,  50,  51,  55,  and  57  to  77 
(both  inclasive),  sections  83,  83,  85,  88  to  103  (both  in^ 
elusive),  sections  106  to  177  (both  inclusive),  and  sec  187, 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sec^  331  of  the 
said  Act,  apply — 

(a)  To  all  wills  and  codicils  made  by  any  Hind6|  Jaina, 
6ihh  pr  Buddhist,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  8epteinber» 
1870,  within  the  said  territories  or  the  local  limits  of  the 
ordinary  original  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Courts  of 
Judicature  at  Madras  and  Bombay;  and 

(5)  To  all  such  wills  and  codicils  made  outside  those  terri* 
t<»ies  and  limits,  so  fer  as  relates  to  immoveable  fHroperty 
situate  within  those  territories  or  limits : 

3.  Provided  that  marriage  shall  not  revoke  any  such  will 
or  codicil : 

And  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  a  testator 
to  bequeath  property  which  he  could  not  have  alienated 
inter  vivos  \  or  to  deprive  any  persons  of  any  right  of  main- 
tenance *  of  which,  but  for  sec.  a  of  this  Act,  he  could  not 
deprive  them  by  will : 

And  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  law  of 
adoption  or  intestate  succession : 

And  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  any 
Hindd,  Jaina,  Sikh  or  Buddhist  to  create  in  property  any 
interest  which  he  could  not  have  created  before  the  first  day 
of  September,  1870  •. 


^  See  8  Moo.  I.  A.  66.  As  to  Hip 
power  of  a  Hindti  widow  to  bequeath 
her  property,  see  a  C.L.  B.  433  ;  as  to 
whether  this  power  extends  to  aocu- 
malatioBs  in  her  hands  at  her  death, 
5CaI.  513. 


'  Mayn«,  H.  L.  $  574  ei  seq, :  9 
Ben.  377. 

*  See  9  G.  L.  B.  I3i,  per  Wilson  J. 
Contra  8  GaL,  per  Pontifez  J.  Some 
words  SQoh  as  *or  io  beqieath 
property  tp  any  person  to  whom  he 
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4.  On  aad  from  that  day,  tec.  2  of  Bengal  Begidation  Y  of  Partial 
1799  shall  be  repealed  ao  £etr  as  relates  to  the  executors  ^^  ^^j^^ 
persons  who  are  not  Mohammadans,  bat  are  subject  to  the  V  of  1799, 
jurisdiction  of  a  District  Court  in  the  territories  subject  to  ^^^^^  *• 
the  lieutenant^Govemor  of  Bengal. 

5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  rights.  Saving  of 
duties  and  priyileges  of  the  Administrators-General  of  Bengal,  ^^|^„{f 
Hadnus  and  Bombay,  respectively.  strator- 

6.  In  this  Act  and  in  the  said  sections  and  parts  of  the  x^^^^ 
Indian  Succession  Act,  all  words  defined  in  sec.  3  of  the  same  tion-olauae. 
Act  shall,  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in  the  subject 

or  context,  be  deemed  to  hare  the  same  meaning  as  the  said 
section  3  has  attached  to  such  words  respectively: 

And  in  applying  sections  62,  63, 92,  96,  98,  99,  100,  loi, 
102,  103,  and  182  of  the  said  Succession  Act  to  wills  and 
codicils  made  under  this  Act,  the  words  *  son,'  '  eons/  *  child ' 
and  '  children'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  an  adopted  child ; 
and  the  word  *  grandchildren'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
children,  whether  adopted  or  naiural-bom,  of  a  child,  whether 
adopted  or  natural-bora ;  and  the  expression  '  daughter-inr 
law  *  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  wife  of  an  adopted  sob. 


Notwithstanding  the  Hindfi  Wills  Act,  there  was  no  m^uis  of 
con&rring  upon  any  one  a  complete  and  conclusive  title  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  Hind^  Huhammadan  or 
Buddhist,  or  other  person  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Indian 
Succession  Act. 

The  Hindfi  Wills  Act  is,  as  we  have  seen,  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion to  Lower  Bengal  and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Evei^ 
if  it  were  extended  to  the  rest  of  British  India,  it  would  still  only 
apply  to  cases  of  testamentary  succession  among  Hindis  ;  and  out- 
side the  Presidency  Towns  th^re  would  be  no  clear  power  to  grant 
letters  of  administration  in  the  case  of  Hindds^  Muhammadans  and 
Buddhists  dying  intestate. 

The  grant  of  a  certificate  under  Act  XXYII  of  i860  makes  the 
grantee  a  representative  pnly  for  certain  very  limited  purposes  ^, 
and,  though  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  a  certificate  purporting 

could  not  have  bequeathed  it  before  property  which  belonged  to  the  de- 

the  same  day  *  fihould  have  been  added  ceased,  firom  a  person  wrongfully  in 

to  sec.  3.  poBwsdon,  8  Suih.  i,  a.   See  the  Civil 

^  He  cannot,  for  instance,  recover  Procedure  Code,  s.  366. 
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to  confer  larger  powers  might  be  obtained  under  Regulation 
YIII  of  i827>  the  status  of  the  certificate-holder  is  by  no  means 
dear. 

In  the  Presidency  Towns  probates  of  the  wills  and  letters  of 
administration  to  the  estates  of  deceased  Natives  could  and  can  be 
granted  under  the  Supreme  Court  Charters  in  cases  to  which  the 
Succession  Act  and  the  Hindti  Wills  Act  do  not  apply ;  but  the 
representative  status  conferred  by  such  grants  falls  iar  short  of  that 
conferred  by  similar  grants  in  the  case  of  deceased  European  British 
subjects.  Thus  in  1867  \  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Norman  held  that  a 
Hindti  executor  took  nothing  from  any  grant  of  the  Court.  '  His 
title/  said  that  learned  judge,  '  is  founded  solely  and  simply  on  the 
will  of  the  testator,  considered  as  an  instrument  of  gift.  Except  for 
the  purpose  of  evidence,  the  will  of  a  Hindd  does  not  require  pro- 
bate. ...  As  against  those  who  get  the  probate  or  oppose  the  grant 
of  it,  [the  probate]  is  no  doubt  binding ;  as  against  parties  cited 
it  is  evidence,  but  it  has  no  greater  effect  than  the  ordinary  decree 
in  a  Civil  Court  against  persons  who  have  no  means  of  appearing 
in  the  suit  or  right  to  dispute  the  grant.'  Furthermore,  a  grant 
under  those  Charters  of  letters  of  administration  to  a  Hindti's 
estate  does  not  affect  land',  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  Hindfi  dying 
intestate  and  leaving  both  moveable  and  immoveable  property  in  a 
Presidency  Town  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  representatives,  one 
for  land  and  houses,  the  other  for  goods.  It  had,  moreover,  been 
ruled '  that,  if  Hindis  take  out  letters  of  administration  at  all 
they  must  take  out  general  letters.  The  useful  power  of  making 
grants  limited  to  certain  property  or  for  certain  purposes  was, 
therefore,  inapplicable  in  their  cases. 

From  this  state  of  things  much  trouble  and  litigation  at  times 
resulted,  and,  except  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  Assam,  the  Panjdb, 
Burma,  and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  still  result.  The 
heirs  may  be  very  numerous :  their  interests  may  differ  in  degree : 
some  of  them  may  be  minors  or  otherwise  incapacitated:  others 
may  be  residing  at  a  distance  :  the  titles  of  some  may  be  disputed : 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  estate  may  thus  be  a  matter 
of  endless  complication:  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  title  to 
any  portion  of  it  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  sell  may  be 
impossible.  Furthermore,  a  Native's  will,  not  requiring  to  be 
proved,  need  not  be  deposited  for  safe  custody.  Nor  can  a  Native 
executor  be  compelled  to  exhibit  an  inventory  or  account  except  by 

'  8haro  BUbi  v.  BaMeo  Dag,  1  Ben.  Or.  Jur.  24. 
^  2  CflJ.  433.  '  4  C.  L.  B.  290. 
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a  lawsuit.     The  evil  consequences  of  these  defects  in  the  law  have 
been  already  pointed  out  ^. 

The  local  authorities  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject  were, 
broadly  speaking,  in  favour  of  providing  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
bate or  letters  of  administration  when  those  interested  in  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  desired  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  thought 
undesirable  to  require  probate  or  letters  of  administration  in  all 
cases,  as  tending  to  impose  on  many  poor  and  ignorant  people, 
where  there  was  no  difficulty  or  dispute,  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense. 

In  1 88 1, accordingly,  the  Indian  Legislature  passed  Act  Y  of  1881* 
(iin  Act  to  provide  for  the  grant  of  2yohate8  of  wills  a/nd  letters  of 
administration  to  the  estates  of  certain  deceased  persons),  the 
preamble  and  first  two  sections  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  grant  of  probate  of 
wills  and  letters  of  administration  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  cases  to  which  the  Indian  Succession  Act,  1865,  does 
not  apply;  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows : — 

'  I.  This  Act  may  be  called  "  The  Probate  and  Administration 
Act,  1881." 

'  It  applies  to  the  whole  of  British  India  ;  and  it  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1881. 

'  2.  Chapters  i  to  xiii,  both  inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  every  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  Buddhist,  and  person 
exempted  under  sec.  332  of  the  Indian  Succession  Act,  1865, 
dying  before,  on,  or  after  the  said  first  day  of  April,  1881 : 

'Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to 
render  invalid  any  transfer  of  property  duly  made  before  that 
day: 

*  Provided  also  that,  except  in  oases  to  which  the  Hindti  Wills 
Act,  1870,  applies,  no  Court  in  any  local  area  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  territories  for 
the  time  being  administered  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma,  and  no  High  Court  in  exercise  of  the  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  such  local  area  hereby  conferred,  shall  receive  appli- 
cations for  probate  or  letters  of  administration  until  the  Local 

*  See  p.  313,  Bupra.  bate  or  otherwise  establish  his  right, 
'  As  to  Natives  and  this  Act,  see     before  he  can  sue  in  respect  to  any 

6  Bom.  75,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  property  which  he  claims  under  the 

Hindti  executor,  Melvill  J.  said  that  will,  and  8  Bom.  266,  where  West  J. 

*  there  is  no  law  at  present  in  force  in  ruled  that  a  Muhammadan  executor 

the  Mu&ssal  which  obliges  a  person  cannot  now  claim   to  represent  the 

claiming  under  a  will  to  obtain  pro-  estate  till  he  hw  taken  out  probate. 
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Oavemment  hfttf,  with  the  previoas  Buieiion  of  the  GkurorMiv 
Qeneral  in  CooncU,  by  a  notification  in  the  official  Gaieite,  author 
rised  it  to  do  80  ^' 

Sec.  3  ig  an  inteipretatKm  clause. 

Bee.  4  is  s  860.  179  of  the  Soccemion  Act  with  the  foUowi^ 
elanse  added:  *Bat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  vest  in  an 
executor  or  administrator  any  property  of  a  deceased  person 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  by  surviyorship  to  some  other 
person  '.'  The  correspondence  of  the  two  Acts  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  following  table: — 


SoodssiOH  Act.  Pbobati  abd  AnnxiSTBATiov  Aer. 

■66.  124 MC  137. 

86C8.  180,  181,  l8a        ....        1608.5,6,7. 

183 8,  oftiittmg  the  words  'nor  fo  m 

mamied  woman  withoat  the  oomeat  of 
her  kasband.' 
Tlie  reaionB  for  making  the  hoBbsnd's  consent  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
gront  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to  his  wife  do  not  apply  to  Hindis 
and  Mnhammadans. 

184, 18^5, 186,  188         ...         9-1  a. 

187 omitted. 

The  Act  is  thus  a  purely  permisBive  meaeure. 

189 13,  osdtling  the  words  *  nor  to  a 

.    manned  woman  without  the  previous 
consent  of  her  husband.' 
190 omitted. 


^  NotifioatioiiB  under  this  proviso 
(which  was  introduced  at  the  desire 
of  the  then  Secretary  of  State)  have 
been  issued  by  the  Lieut.-Govemor 
of  Bengal  {Calcutta  Giuette,  6th 
April,  1 881),  the  Lieut. -Oovemor  of 
the  Panj^  {Pai^db  Gaz€He,6%h  Oct^ 
1881),  and  the  Chief  Commissioners 
of  Assam  {Attam  Gazette^  aoth  Aug. 
I881),  and  of  the  Andaman  and 
Kicobar  Islands  {Gagetie  of  India^ 
a8th  Ma^,  1881).  But  no  other  loeal 
Government  appears  to  have  done  so. 
the  result  is  that  Act  V  of  1881  is 
fully  in  force  only  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  the  Panjitt),  and  the  Chief 
Commissionerships  of  Assam,  Burma, 
and  the  Andamans ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
West  k  therefore  entitled  to  say 
(Digest  of  the  Hindd  Law,  3rd  ed., 
p.  a  a  5)  that  *  by  sec.  4  coupled  with 
sees,   a  and  3  it  appetts  that   the 


estate  maybe  vested  in  an  executor 
who  at  the  same  time  cannot  obtain 
probate.*  But  this  is  not,  as  he  sug- 
gests, the  fault  of  the  Legislature^  but 
of  the  Local  Governments  in  not 
issuing  notifications  under  the  Second 
proviso  of  sec.  a.  He  also  says 
that  the  statute^-law  determining 
whether  an  executor  takes  the  property 
of  a  testator  is  'contradictory  in  prin- 
ciple,* and  quotes  in  supp<»i  of  this 
opinion  the  third  paragraph  of  see.  a  I 
of  Act  XXI  of  1870  and  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  4  of  Act  V  of 
1 88 1.  But  he  omits  to  mention  that 
the  former  paragraph  was  expressly 
repealed  by  Act  V  of  1881,  s.  154. 
Where,  l^en,  is  ihe  contradiction  ? 

'  This  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mayne,  MindM  Law  and  Usage,  %  349. 
See  10  Bom.  H.  C.  139:  la  ibid. 
aa9. 
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i9»-»<» 14-aa. 

aoo-aoT' 33.  'When  the  deoeaaed  has  died 

intestate,  adminiatration  of  hia  eatate 
may  be  granted  to  any  person  who, 
aooording  to  the  rules  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  estate  of  an  intestate 
applicable  in  the  case  of  such  deceased, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  deceased's  estate* 

When  sereral  such  persona  apply  for 
administration,  it  shall  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  to  grant  it  to  any 
one  or  more  of  them. 

When  no  such  person  applies,  it 
may  be  granted  to  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased. 

It  woidd  have  beMi  Impossible  lo  apply  sees,  aoo-ao;,  as  they  are  in  part 
boand  on  a  law  of  intestate  sncoession  diflforing  from  that  of  the  classes  for 
which  Act  Y  of  zSSi  is  intended.  The  rule  here  laid  down  for  those  classoo 
is  that  the  grant  i^Il  ibilow  the  interest :  that  when  seyeral  persons  inheriting 
portions  of  the  estate  cbdm  adminisiration,  the  Judge  may  grant  it  to  any  or 
all  of  them  as  he  thinks  Ht,  and  that  when  no  such  person  applies,  he  may  grant 
ft  to  a  creditor. 

flo9-aii         34-37. 

al>-'3i4 38-31, 'agent' being  substituted  for 

'  attorney.' 

3*16 33,  the  words  'has    attained   hb 

majority '  being  substituted  for  *  have 
completed  the  age  of  eighteen  yean.' 

^t*i 33,  extended  to  minors. 

ai8,  319 34,  35. 'agent,' in  the  latter  section, 

being  substituted  for  'attomey.' 

330-335,  335A-J38       .        .  3^55- 

239 omitted. 

^40, 3-4^,  34rA      ....         56,  57, 58. 

a^2 59,  except  that  the  proviso  runs 

thus :  '  Provided  that  probates  and 
letters  of  administration  granted  by  a 
High  Court  established  by  Royal 
Charter  or  by  the  Chief  Court  of  the 
Panj^,  or  by  the  Court  of  the  Beoorder 
of  Rangoon,-  shall,  milesa  otherwise 
directed  by  the  gitaat,  have  like  offset 
tluKMigfaeat  the  whole  of  British  India.' 

343A,   343-34(>,   346A,    347-353,         60-77. 
HZ^  353^  353C.  354,  255. 

156 78,  but  the  Judge  is  given  a  discre- 
tionary pcww  to  require  bonds  fron^ 
persons  to  whom  probaites  are  gsaoted. 
So  in  England  the  Chancery  Diviskm  will  compel  aa  inaolv«nt  executor  to 
give  security. 

257-262  .  .         79-84. 
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SuooKSBiOK  Act.  Pkobatb  ajtd  Admikibtratioh  Act. 

85,  'NotwiUistandi]ig«nytliiDgh< 
before  oonUined,  it  bIiaII  in 
to  which  the  Hindti  WiUs  Act,  1870, 
ftppliet,  be  in  the  diacretion  of  the 
Court  to  make  an  otder  refniing,  for 
roMoni  to  be  recorded  in  writing,  to 
grant  any  application  for  letten  of 
administration  made  under  this  Act.' 

26$,  264 86, 87. 

265,  266 omitted. 

267 88,  substituting  for  '  to  distrain  for 

all  rents,*  the  words  'may  ezerciae 
the  same  powers  for  the  recovery  of 
debts.' 

968 89,  omitting  illustration  (ft). 

369        ,.»....         90,  'An  executor  or  administrator 

has  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Court  by  which  the  probate  or  letters 
of  admimstration  was  or  were  granted, 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, either  wholly  or  in  part,  in 
,  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit : 

'  Provided  that  the  Court  may,  when 
granting  probate  or  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, exempt  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator horn  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  such  consent  as  to  the  whole 
or  any  specified  part  of  the  assets  of 
thedecMsed.' 

In  illustration  (b)  the  words  '  with 
the  consent  of  the  Court  *  are  inserted 
after  '  deceased.* 
It  was  thought  unsafe  to  entrust  to  Native  executors  and  administrators  in 
the  Mu&Rsal  the  full  powers  conferred  by  the  Succession  Act 

370-280 91-102. 

aSi 103,  adding  the  words '  according  to 

their  respective  priorities,  if  any.' 

282 I04>  omitting  the  words  *  by  reason 

that  his  debt  is  secured  by  an  instru- 
ment under  seal,  or  on  any  other 
account.* 

283,284 omitted. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  is  this :  the  rule  that  in  the  case  of  a  deceased 
person  not  domiciled  in  British  India  his  moveable  property  should  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was  domiciled,  could  not  be  applied  to  Orientals  domiciled  in  countries  such 
as  Afghiinist^  and  Nep^,  where  either  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
called  law  applicable  to  the  matter  in  question,  or  such  laws  as  exist  are 
merely  personal  laws.  In  the  case  of  such  persons  the  matter  is  subjected  to 
the  law  of  British  India  without  reference  to  domicile  ;  in  other  words,  the  law 
of  the  situs  of  the  assets  prevails  here  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  distributing 
assets  under  a  bankruptcy. 

285-304  105-124. 
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305 omitted. 

306         .        .        .        .         .  125. 

307 126,  substituting  six  per  cent,  for 

four  per  cent. 

308-312 127-131. 

.     313 13a,  substituting  six  per  cent,  for 

four  per  cent. 
Six  per  cent,  is  the  ordinary  court-rate  and  the  lowest  usual  rate  amongNatives. 

314.  3i5»  316,  317*  318, 319.  320  133,  134,  135,  136,  i37»,  138,  139, 

substituting  the  words  '  as  the  High 
Court  may,  by  any  general  rule  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  prescribe '  for 
'as  would  have  been  given  by  the 
High  Court  in  an  administration  suit.* 

321 140,  omitting  the  words   '  within 

two  years  after  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator or  one  year  after  the  legacy  has 
been  paid.' 

322-328 141-147- 

Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  Probate  Act  two  may  be  men- 
tioned :  sec.  148,  which  declares  that  in  chapters  viii,  ix,  x,  and  xii 
the  provisions  as  to  an  executor  shall  apply  also  to  an  adminis- 
trator with  the  will  annexed  (a  declaration  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  Succession  Act),  and  sec.  150,  which  declares  that  no 
proceedings  to  obtain  probate  of  a  will,  or  letters  of  administration 
to  the  estate  of,  any  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  Buddhist  or  person 
exempted  under  sec.  332  of  the  Succession  Act  shall  be  instituted 
except  under  the  Probate  Act. 

The  Succession  Act  was  framed  by  the  Law  Commissioners  in 
England  and  carried  through  the  Council  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Maine.  It  has  now  been  in  force  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
has  worked  smoothly,  though  its  arrangement  is  not  very  scientific, 
though  some  of  its  provisions  might  be  more  clearly  and  accurately 
expressed  ^,  though  its  illustrations  are  lacking  in  local  colour,  and 
though  it  provides  hardly  any  of  the  common  forms  necessary  to 
give  efiPect  to  its  provisions  as  to  probate  and  administration. 
The  two  great  changes  which  it  eflfected — ^the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  the  devolution  of  land  and  that  of  moveables, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  mar- 
riage  the  husband  acquires  certain  interests  in  his  wife's  property 
and  the  wife  acquires  a  right  to  dower  out  of  her  husband's  land — 

^  This  section  also  embodies  sec.  124  provision  that  the  provisions  in  Parts 

of  the  Succession  Act.  XXXV,  XXXVI,    XXXVII,    and 

'  See  sec.  50  for  example.    For  slips  XXXIX  as  to  executors  shall  apply 

in  drafting  see  sees.  217,  372,  287,  also  to  administrators  with  the  will 

304,  and  31 2.    The  omission  of  any  annexed  is  another  serious  slip. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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have  greatly  simplified  titles  and  produced  none  of  those  social 
calamities  which  were  so  confidently  prophesied  by  opponents  of 
the  Bill.  As  to  Hindiis  and  Bttddhists,  the  law  relating  to 
wills,  probate  and  administration  is  still  throag}ioat  the  greater 
part  of  India  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  evils  would 
to  some  extent  be  removed  if  the  Local  Qovemments  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oudh,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Ajmer,  and  Coorg  issued  the  notifications  mentioned  in  sec.  2 
of  Act  y  of  1 88 1.  But  even  then  the  law  would  remain  bulky 
and  confusing.  The  proper  course  is  to  consolidate  Acts  X  of 
1865,  XXI  of  1870,  y  of  1881,  and  yi  of  1881,  repealing  the 
Certificate  Act,  XXyil  of  i860,  and  the  Bombay  Regulation 
yill  of  1827,  stating  clearly  under  each  section  to  what  classes 
of  the  population  the  new  Act  applies,  and  for  the  present  ex- 
empting Natives  from  the  necessity  of  taking  out  probate 
or  administration.  There  should  also  be  a  schedule  of  forms 
of  the  affidavits,  bonds,  citations,  consents,  inventories,  renuncia- 
tions, and  grants  needed  in  working  such  a  law.  As  soon  as 
this  measure  is  understood  by  the  people,  its  necessary  effect 
in  quieting  titles  and  obviating  litigation  as  to  the  ownership  of 
property  will  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  largely  of  its  pro- 
visions. One  result  of  this  would  be  that  they  would  voluntarily 
tax  themselves  to  the  same  extent  that  all  persons  whose  property 
is  dealt  with  under  the  Succession  Act  or  Hindu  Wills  Act  are 
now  taxed :  that  is  to  say,  property  covered  by  the  grant  and  ex- 
ceeding Bs.  1000  in  amount  or  value  would  pay  a  Court-fee  of  two 
per  cent. ;  but  property  not  exceeding  that  sum  would  be  exempt. 
People  would  thus  voluntarily  and  usefully  pay  to  the  public  trea- 
sury a  part  of  the  money  which  they  now  voluntarily  and  often 
uselessly  spend  in  litigation ;  and  the  problem  of  levying  a  tax  on 
successions  to  wealthy  Natives*  estates  would  thus,  to  some  extent, 
be  solved  without  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  or  trouble  to  the 
Government. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SECTIONS. 


PART  I. 


• 


PRELIMIKABT. 


SBCTION 

Short  title i 

This  Act  to  constitate  law  of  BritiBh  India  in  cases  of  Intestate  or  Testa- 
mentary Succession a 

Interpretation  Clause 3 

Interests  and  powers  not  acquired  nor  lost  by  marria^     ....  4 

PAET  n. 

OF   DOtflGILE. 

Law  regulating  succession  to  deceased  person's  immoyeable  and  moveable 

property,  respectively 5 

One  domicile  only  affects  succession  to  moveables 6 

Domicile  of  origin  of  person  of  legitimate  birth 7 

Domicile  of  origin  of  illegitimate  child 8 

Continuance  of  domicile  of  origin 9 

Acquisition  of  new  domicile 10 

Special  mode  of  acquiring  domicile  in  British  India ii 

Ambassadors  and  Consuls la 

Continuance  of  new  domicile 13 

Minor's  domicile 14 

Domicile  acquired  by  woman  on  marriage 15 

Wife's  domicile  during  marriage 16 

Except  in  cases  stated,  minor  cannot  acquire  new  domicOe                .        •  17 

Lunatic's  acquisition  of  new  domicile .18 

Succession  to  moveable  property  in  British  India,  in  absence  of  proof  of 

domicile  elsewhere 19 

PART  m. 

OF  CONSANGUINITT. 

Kindred  or  consanguinity ao 

Lineal  consanguinity         .        .        .        .        ^ 21 

Collateral  consanguinity 22 

Persons  held  for  purpose  of  succession  to  be  similarly  related  to  deceased  23 

Mode  of  computing  degrees  of  kindred 24 

PART  IV, 

OF  IirrESTAOT. 

As  to  what  property  deceased  is  considered  to  have  died  intestate             •  ^5 

Devolution  of  such  property 26 

Y  2 
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sacnoif 
Where  intesUte  has  left  widow  ftnd  lineal  deacendanta,  or  widow  and 

kindred  only,  or  widow  and  no  kindred 37 

Where  intestate  baa  left  no  widow,  and  where  he  has  left  no  kindred        .    a8 

PAET  V. 


t 


>, 


OF  THE   DI8TBIBUTI0N   OF  AN  INTESTATES   PBOPBRTT. 

(a)  Where  ht  hag  left  lineal  DmcendanU, 

Roles  of  distribution 29  . 

Where  intestate  has  left  child  or  children  only 30 

Where  intestate  has  left  no  child,  but  grandchild  or  grandchildren  .  .  31 
Where  intestate  has  left  only  great-grandchildren  or  lineal  deeoendants  in 

remoter  degree 3a 

Where  intestate  leaves  Uneal  descendants  not  all  in  same  degree,  and 

those  throng  whom  more  remote  descend  are  dead    .  •  33 

(6)  Where  the  intettaU  has  left  no  lineal  Detcendante. 

Where  intestate  has  left  no  lineal  descendants 34 

Where  intestate's  father  is  living 35 

Where  intestate's  father  is  dead,  but  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  are 

living 36 

Where  intestate's  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother,  a  brother  or  sister,  and 

children  of  any  deceased  brother  or  sister  are  living  .  .  .  •37 
Where  intestate*s  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother  and  the  children  of  any 

deceased  brother  or  sister  are  living  . 38 

Where  intestate's  father  is  dead,  but  his  mother  is  living  and  there  is  no 

brother  nor  sister  nor  nephew 39 

Where  intestate  has  left  neither  lineal  descendant  nor  £sther  nor  mother  .  40 
Where  intestate  has  left  neither  lineal  descendant,  nor  parent,  nor  brother 

nor  sister 41 

Children's  advancements  not  to  be  brought  into  hotchpot  .  .        •43 

PART  VI. 

OF   THE   EFFECT   OF  MABBIAGE   AND   MABBIAOE   SETTLEMENTS 

ON   PBOPBETT. 

Rights  of  widower  and  widow  respectively 43 

No  rights  to  property  not  comprised  in  an  antenuptial  settlement  ac- 
quired by  marriage  between  a  person  domiciled  and  person  not 

domiciled  in  British  India 44 

Settlement  of  minor's  property  in  contemplation  of  marriage     .        .        -45 

PART  vn. 

OF  WILLS  AND   CODICILS. 

Persons  capable  of  making  Wills .46 

Testamentary  guardian •47 
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8KCT10N 
Will  obtained  by  fraud,  coercion  or  importunity ^g 

Will  may  be  revoked  or  altered ^o 

PART  vin. 

0¥  THB  EXECUTION    OP   UNPRIVILEGED   WILLS. 

Execution  of  unprivileged  Willa 50 

Incorporation  of  papers  by  reference '      .        .51 

PART  IX. 

OF  FBIYILEGED  WILLS. 

Privileged  WiU 53 

Mode  of  making,  and  rules  for  executing,  privileged  Wills         .  •    53 

PART  X. 

OP  THE  ATTESTATION,   BEVOCATION,  ALTERATION    AND  REVIVAL 

OP  WILLS. 

Effect  of  gift  to  attesting  witness 54 

Witness  not  disqualified  by  interest  or  by  being  executor  .        .                 •  55 

Revocation  of  Will  by  testator's  marriage 56 

Power  of  appointment  defined ,  ib. 

Revocation  of  unprivileged  Will  or  Codicil 57 

Effect  of  obliteration,  interlineation,  or  alteration  in  unprivileged  Will  .  58 
Revocation  of  privileged  Will  or  Codicil    .        .        .        .     ,   .        .        '59 

Revival  of  unprivileged  Will 60 

Extent   of  revival  of  Will  or  Codicil   partly  revoked  and  afterwards 

wholly  revoked ib, 

PART  XL 

OP  THE   CONSTRUCTION   OP  WILLS. 

Wording  of  Will 61 

Enquiries  to  determine  questions  as  to  object  or  subject  of  WUl  .62 

Misnomer  or  misdescription  of  object         .......    63 

When  words  may  be  supplied 64 

Rejection  of  erroneous  particulars  in  description  of  subject  .  .  .65 
When  part  of  description  may  not  be  rejected  as  erroneous  .        .66 

Extrinsic  evidence  admissible  in  case  of  latent  ambiguity  .  .  .  .  67 
Extrinsic  evidence  inadmissible  in  cases  of  patent  ambiguity  or  deficiency  68 
Meaning  of  any  clause  to  be  collected  from  entire  Will  .  •  .  .69 
When  words  may  be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  when  in  a  sense 

wider  than  usual 7^ 

Where  a  clause  open  to  two  constructions 7' 

No  part  of  Will  to  be  rejected,  if  capable  of  reasonable  construction  .        .72 
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sscnow 
Interpretation  of  words  repeated  in  different  parts  of  Will  •    73 

Testator*8  intention  to  be  effectuated  as  fiur  as  po«&ble  -74 

The  last  of  two  inoonsiBtent  dausee  prevails 75 

Will  or  bequest  void  for  uncertainty j6 

Words  describing  subject  refer  to  property  answering  that  description  at 

testator's  death 77 

Power  of  appointment  executed  by  general  bequest 78 

Implied  gift  to  the  objects  of  power  in  default  of  appointment  .  '79 

Bequest  to  '  heirs  *  &c.  of  particular  person  withont  qualifying  terms         .    80 
Bequest  to 'representatives*  &o.  of  particular  person  .81 

Bequest  without  words  of  limitation 83 

Bequest  in  alternative 83 

Effsct  of  words  describing  class  added  to  bequest  to  person  •    ^4 

Bequest  to  class  under  a  general  description  only 85 

Construction  of  terms 86 

Words  expressing  relationship  denote  only  legitimate  relatively  or  £siling 

such,  relatives  reputed  legitimate 87 

Construction  where  Will  purports  to  make  two  bequests  to  same  person    .    88 

Constitution  of  residuary  legatee 89 

Property  to  which  residuary  legatee  entitled 90' 

Time  of  vesting  of  legacy  in  general  terms 91 

When  legacy  lapses 9* 

No  lapse  if  one  of  two  joint  legatees  die  before  testator  -93 

Effect,  in  such  case,  of  words  showing  intention  that  shares  should  be  distinct    94 

When  lapsed  share  goes  as  undisposed  of 95 

When  bequest  to  testator's  child  or  lineal  descendant  does  not  lapse  on 

his  death  in  testator's  lifetime 96 

Bequest  to  A  for  benefit  of  B  does  not  lapse  by  ^*s  death  in  testator's 

lifetime •97 

Survivorship  in  case  of  bequest  to  described  class 98 

PAKT  XII. 

OP  VOID  BEQUESTS. 

Bequest  to  person  by  particular  description,  who  does  not  exist  at  testator's 

death 99 

Bequest  to  person  not  existing  at  testator's  death,  subject  to  prior  bequest  100 

Rule  against  perpetuity loi 

Bequest  to  a  class,  of  which  some  may  come  under  rules  in  Sections  100 

and  loi loa 

Bequest  to  take  effect  on  failure  of  bequest  void  under  Sections  100,  loi 

or  102 103 

Effect  of  direction  for  accumulation 104 

Bequest  to  religious  or  charitable  uses 105 

PART  xin. 

OF  THE  YESTINa  OF  LEGACIES. 
Date  of  vesting  of  legacy  when  payment  or  possession  postponed  .106 
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SCCTION 

Date  of  vesting  when  legMsy  ii  contingent  upon  speeified  uncertain  event .  107 
Vesting  of  interest  in  bequest  to  sucb  members  of  class  as  attain  a 
particular  age 108 

PART  XIV. 

OF  ONEBOnS  BSQUBSTB. 

Onerous  bequest 109 

One  of  two  separate  and  independent  bequests  to  same  person  may  be 
accepted,  and  the  other  refused no 

PART  XV. 

OF   CONTINGENT  BEQUESTS. 

Bequest  contingent  upon  specified  uncertain  event,  no  time  being  men- 
tioned for  its  occurrence     Ill 

Bequest  to  such  of  certain  persons  as  shall  be  surviving  at  some  period 
not  specified iia 

PART  XVI. 


• 


OF  CONDITIONAL  BEQUESTS. 


Bequest  upon  impossible  condition  113 

Bequest  upon  illegal  or  inmioral  condition 114 

Fulfilment  of  condition  precedent  to  vesting  of  legacy  .115 

Bequest  to  A  and,  on  fiulure  of  prior  bequest,  to  B 116 

Second  bequest  intended  to  take  effect  only  where  first  fiiils  in  particulsr 

manner 117 

Bequest  over,  conditional  upon  happening  or  not  happening  of  specified 

uncertain  event 118 

Condition  must  be  strictiy  fulfilled 119 

Original  bequest  not  affected  by  invalidity  of  second i  ao 

Bequest  conditioned  that  it  shall  cease  to  have  offset  in  case  specified 

uncertain  event  shall  happen  or  ^ot  happen 121 

Such  condition  must  not  be  invalid  under  Section  107  .        .122 

Result  of  legatee  rendering  impossible  or  indefinitely  post^joning  an  act 

for  which  no  time  is  specified  and  on  non-performance  of  which  the 

subject-matter  is  to  go  over 123 

Performance  of  condition,  precedent  or  subsequoit,  within  specified  time  .  1 24 
Further  time  allowed  in  case  of  fraud ib. 


» 


PART  XVII. 

OF    BEQUESTS  WITH   DIBECTIONS  AS  TO  APPLICATION  OR 

ENJOYMENT. 

Direction  that  funds  be  employed  in  particular  manner  following  absolute 
bequest  of  same  to  or  for  benefit  of  any  person 125 
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tBcnoif 
Biroction  that  mode  of  enjoyment  of  absolute  bequest  is  to  be  restricted, 

to  secure  Bpeoified  benefit  for  legatee 136 

Bequest  of  fund  for  certain  purposes,  some  of  whiob  cannot  be  fulfilled      .127 


PABT  xvm. 

OF  BEQUESTS  TO  AK  EXECUTOR. 

Legatee  named  as  executor  cannot  take  unless  he  shows  intention  to  act 
as  executor laS 

PART  XIX. 

OF  SPECIFIC  LEGACIES. 

Specific  legacy  defined .        •  129 

Bequest  of  sum  certain  where  stocks  &c.  in  which  it  is  invested  are 

described 130 

Bequest  of  stock  where  testator  had  at  date  of  Will  equal  or  greater 

amount  of  stock  of  same  kind 131 

Bequest  of  money  where  it  is  not  to  be  paid  until  some  part  of  testator's 

property  has  been  disposed  of  in  certain  way 132 

When  enumerated  articles  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  specifically  be^ 

queathed 133 

Betention  in  form  of  specific  bequest  to  several  persons  in  succession  .  134 
Sale  and  investment  of  proceeds  of  property  bequeathed  to  two  or  more 

persons  in  succession  ..../••..  135 

Where  deficiency  of  assets  to  pay  legacies,  specific  legacy  not  liable  to 

abate  with  general  legacies 136 

PAET  XX. 

OF   DEMONSTRATIYE   LEGACIES. 

Demonstrative  legacy  defined    •        .        . 137 

Order  of  payment  when  legacy  is  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  fund  subject 
of  specific  legacy 138 

PART  XXI. 

OF  ADEMPTION  OF  LEGACIES. 

Ademption  explained 139 

Non-ademption  of  demonstrative  legacy 140 

Ademption  of  specific  bequest  of  right  to  receive  something  from  third 

party 141 

Ademption  igro  tanto  by  testator's  receipt  of  part  of  entire  thing  specifi- 
cally bequeathed        142 

.  Ademption  pro  tcmto  by  testator's  receipt  of  portion  of  entire  fund  of 

which  a  portion  has  been  specifically  bequeathed        .        .        .        •  143 
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Order  of  payment  where  portion  of  fund  is  specificftlly  bequeathed  to  one 

legatee,  and  legacy  charged  on  same  fund  to  another,  and  testator 

haying  received  portion  of  that  fund,  remainder  is  insufficient  .  .  144 
Ademption  where  stock,  specifically  bequeathed,  does  not  exist  at  testator's 

death *  .  145 

Ademption  %to  tcmto  where  stock,  specifically  bequeathed,  exists  in  part 

only  at  testator's  death 146 

Non-ademption  of  specific  bequest  of  goods  described  as  connected  with 

certun  place  by  reason  of  removal 147 

When  removal  of  thing  bequeathed  does  not  constitute  ademption  .  .148 
When  thing  bequeathed  is  to  be  received  by  testator  from  a  third  person ; 

and  testator  himself,  or  his  representative,  receives  it  .         •  149 

Change  by  operation  of  law  of  subject  of  specific  bequest  between  date  of 

Will  and  testator's  death 150 

Change  of  subject  without  testator's  knowledge 151 

Stock  specifically  bequeathed,  lent  to  third  party  on  condition  that  it  shall 

be  replaced 152 

Stock  specifically  bequeathed,  sold  but  replaced  and  belonging  to  testator 

at  his  death 153 

PART  XXII. 

OF  THE   PAYMENT   OF   LIABILITIES   IK  BESPEGT   OF  A   SUBJECT 

OF  A  BEQUEST. 

Non-liability  of  executor  to  exonerate  specific  legatees  .  .  .  •154 
Completion  of  testator's  title  to  things  bequeathed  to  be  at  cost  of  his 

estate 155 

Exoneration  of  legatee's  immoveable  property  for  which  land  revenue  or 

rent  is  payable  periodically 156 

Exoneration  of  specific  legatee's  stock  in  a  Joint  Stock  Company       .        .157 

PART  xxni 

OF   BEQUESTS   OF  THINGS   DESCBIBED   IN   GENERAL   TEBMS. 
Bequest  of  thing  described  in  general  terms      .        «        .        .        •        .15^ 

PART  XXIV. 

OF   BEQUESTS   OF   THE   INTEBEST  OB   PBODUGE   OF   A   FUND. 
Bequest  of  interest  or  produce  of  fund I59 

PART  XXV. 

OF  EEQUESTS   OF  ANNUITIES. 

Annuity  created  by  Will  is  payable  for  life  only,  unless  contrary  intention 

appears  by  Will         • 160 
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Period  of  rwtiiig  where  Will  direoto  th»t  amrailjr  be  pfovided  oat  of 

property,  or  money  bequeathed  to  bay  Minaity i6i 

▲bfttement  ofennoity i6a 

Priority  of  eanoitant  to  reeidoary  legatee 163 

PART  XXVL 

OF  I1SOAOIS8  TO  CliBDITOBS  AKD  P0BTI0HBB8. 

Creditor  primd  facie  entitled  to  legeoy  m  well  m  debt  ....  164 
Child  pnmdfaeie  entitled  to  legacy  m  well  m  portion  ....  165 
No  ademption  by  robeeqaent  proyielon  Ibr  l^mtee 166 

PAET  xxvn. 

OF  BUBCnOK. 

Circometanoes  in  which  election  talcee  place 167 

Derolution  of  interest  relinquished  by  the  owner 168 

Testator's  belief  as  to  ownership  immaterial 169 

Bequest  for  man's  benefit  how  regarded  for  purpose  of  election                .170 
Person  deriving  benefit  indirectly  not  put  to  his  election .        .                 -     ^7^ 
Person  taking  under  Will  in  his  individual  capacity,  may  in  another  cha- 
racter elect  to  take  in  opposition  to  it 173 

When  acceptance  of  benefit  given  by  Will  constitutes  election  to  take 

under  Will 173 

Presumption  arising  from  enjoyment  by  legatee  for  two  years  -174 

Confirmationofbequestby  act  of  legatee 175 

When  testator's  representatives  may  call  upon  legatee  to  elect  .176 
Postponement  of  decticn  in  case  of  disability 177 

PART  xxvm. 

OF  GIFTS  IN  CONTElfPLATIOK  OF  DEATH. 

Property  transferable  by  gift  made  in  contemplation  of  death  .  .178 

When  gift  is  ntlid  to  be  made  in  contemplation  of  death  ....      •6. 

Such  gift  resumable A. 

When  it  fails td. 

PART  XXIX. 

OF  OBANT  OF  PBOBATE  Ain)  LETTERS  OF  ADMiyiSTBATION^ 

Character  and  property  of  executor  or  administrator  as  such   .  •179 

Administration  with  copy  annexed  of  authenticated  copy  of  Will  proved 

abroad 180 

Probate  to  bo  granted  to  executor  appointed  by  Will  .181 

Appointment  express  or  implied i8a 

Persons  to  whom  probate  cannot  be  granted 183 

Grant  of  probate  to  several  executors  simultaneously  or  at  different  times     184 
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Separate  probate  of  Codicil  discovered  after  grant  of  probate  .  .185 

Procedure  when  different' executors  are  appointed  by  Codicil  .        .        .  i&. 

Accrual  of  representation  to  surviving  executor iS6 

No  right  as  executor  or  legatee,  unless  probate  or  letters  of  administra- 
tion has  been  gp'anted 187 

Probate  establishes  Will  from  testator's  death 188 

Persons  to  whom  letters  of  administration  may  not  be  granted  189 
No  right  to  intestate's  property  can  be  established,  unless  administration 

previously  granted 190 

From  what  period  letters  of  administration  entitle  administrator  to  in- 
testate's rights 191 

Acts  of  administrator  not  validated  by  letters  of  administration  .193 

Grrant  of  administration  where  executor  has  not  renounced  •  I93 
Form  and  effect  of  renunciation  of  executorship  .  '194 
Procedure  where  executor  renounces  or  fidls  to  accept  within  time 

limited 195 

Grant  of  administration  to  universal  or  residuary  legatee                         .  196 

Right  to  administration  of  representative  of  deceased  residuary  legatee  .  197 
Grant  of  administration  when  no  executor,  nor  residuary  legatee,  nor 

representative  of  such  legatee 198 

Citation  before  grant  of  administration  to  any  l^^tee  other  than  uni- 
versal or  residuary 199 

Order  in  which  connections  entitled  to  administration  .  •  .  300 
Administration  to  be  granted  to  widow  unless  Court  see  cause   to 

exclude  her 3oi 

Persons  associated  with  widow  in  administration ioi 

Grant  of  administration  where  no  widow,  or  widow  excluded  .  203 

Proviso ib. 

Deceased's  kindred  of  equal  degree,  equally  entitled  to  administration    .  204 

Bight  of  widower  to  administration  of  wife's  estate          ....  305 

Grant  of  administration  to  creditor 3o6 

Where  deceased  has  left  property  in  British  India,  administration  to  be 

granted  according  to  foregoing  rules 207 


PART  XXX. 

OF  LIMITED  OBANTS. 
(a)   GBAKTS  LllCITED  IN  DUBATION. 

Probate  of  copy  or  draft  of  lost  Will ao8 

Probate  of  contents  of  lost  or  destroyed  Will ^09 

Probate  of  copy  where  original  exists ^lo 

Administration  until  the  Will  be  produced sn 

(6)  Gbantb  fob  the  Usb  and  Bknepit  of  Othebs  having  Right. 

Administration,  with  Will  annexed,  to  attorney  of  absent  executor .        .3X3 
Administration,  with  Will  annexed,  to  attorney  of  absent  person,  who,  if 

present,  would  be  entitled  to  administer 313 
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Adminiftrfttion  to  ftttorney  of  ftbaent  person  entitled  to  Administer  in 

owe  of  intestacy •  214 

Administration  during  minority 215 

Administration  until  one  of  sereral  minor  executors  or  residuaiy  legatees 

attains  majority ai6 

Administration  for  use  and  benefit  of  lunatic  Jiff  Aa5m#.  .217 
Administration  p0fKf«n<e  ^tttf 218 

(e)  Fob  Spboial  Purfobbb. 

Probate  limited  to  purpose  specified  in  Will 219 

Administration  with  Will  annexed  limited  to  particular  purpose  .  .220 
Administration  limited   to  property  in  which  person    has  beneficial 

interest 221 

Administration  limited  to  suit aaa 

Administration  limited  to  purpose  of  becoming  party  to  suit  to  be 

brought  against  administrator 323 

Administration   limited  to  collection   and   preservation  of  deceased's 

property 224 

Appointment  as  administrator^  of  person  other  than  he  who  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  be  entitled  to  administration    .        .        .225 

(d)  Grants  with  Exoxftiok. 

Probate  or  administration  with  the  Will  annexed,  subject  to  exception  .  226 
Administration  with  exception 227 

(e)  Grants  or  thb  Rest. 
Probate  or  administration  of  the  rest 228 

(/)  Grants  of  Effects  unadhintstxrsd. 

Grant  of  effects  unadministered 22g 

Rules  as  to  grants  of  effects  unadministered 230 

Administration  when  limited  grant  has  expired,  and  still  some  part  of 

estate  unadministered 331 

(g)  Alteration  in  Grants.  ' 

What  errors  may  be  rectified  by  the  Court 33^ 

Procedure  where  Codicil  discovered  after  grant  of  administration  with 

Will  annexed 233 

{h)  R3T0CATI0N  OF  GRANTS. 

Revocation  or  annulment  for  just  cause,  of  grant  of  probate  or  ad- 
ministration  •    334 

Just  cause      . t^« 

PART  XXXI. 

OF  THE  PBAGTIGE  IN   GBANnNQ  lOSTD    BEVOKIKG   PBOBATES 
AND  LETTEBS   OF  ADMINISTBATION. 

Jurisdiction  of  District  Judge  in  granting  and  revoking  probates  and 

letters  of  administration ^35 
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Power  to  appoint  Delegate  of  District  Judge  to  deal  with  non-con- 

tentiouB  caaes •        .  a35A 

District  Judge's  powers  as  to  the  granting  of  probate  and  administration    256 
District  Jadge  may  order  any  person  to  produce  testamentary  papers      .     237 
Proceedings  of  District  Judge's  Court  in  relation  to  probate  and  ad- 
ministration  238 

When  and  how  District  Judge  is  to  interfere  for  protection  of  property  .     239 
Probate  or  administration  may  be  granted  by  District  Judge,  when 
testator  or  intestate  at  his  death  had  fixed  dwelling  or  property 

within  jurisdiction 240 

When  application  is  made  to  Judge  of  District  in  which  deceased  had 

no  fixed  abode 241 

Probate  and  letters  of  administration  may  be  granted  by  Delegate  .  .  241 A 
Conclusiveness  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  .  .  .  .242 
Transmission  of  certificate  by  High  Court  granting  probate,  etc.  to 

other  Courts 242A 

Conclusiveness  of  application  for  probate  or  administration,  if  properly 

made  and  verified 243 

Petition  for  probate 244 

In  what  cases  translation  of  WiU  to  be  annexed  to  petition  .  .  .  245 
Verification   of  translation  made  by   any  person   other  than   Court 

translator         . . 

Petition  for  letters  of  administration 246 

Additional  statements  in  petition  for  probate,  etc 246A 

Petition  for  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to  be  rigned  and  verified  247 
Verification  of  petition  for  probate  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Will  .  248 
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ACT  No.  X  OP  1865. 


PASSED  BY  THE   GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF  INDIA  IN  COUNCIL. 

(Beoeived  the  assent  of  tiM  Gk>Temor-Oeneral  on  the  16th  March  1865.) 


An  Act  to  amend  and  define  the  Law  of  Intestate  and 
Testamentary  Succession  in  British  India. 


Wbbbkas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  and  define  the  roles  of  Preamble. 
law  applicable  to  intestate  and  testamentary  succession  in 
British  India ;  It  is  enacted  as  follows  : — 

PART  I. 

PKELIMINAKT. 

L  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ^The  Indian  Succession  Act^  Short  Title. 
1865.' 

2,  Except  as  provided  by  this  Act^  or  by  any  other  law  for  This  Act  to 
the  time  being  in  force  ^,  the  rules  herein   contained  stall  ^^^^rj^ 
constitute  the  law  of  British  India  applicable  to  all  cases  of  Iiulia  in 

•  CA86S  of 

intestate  or  testamentary  succession  ^.  Saooesdon. 

3.  In  this  Act^  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in  the  Interpreta- 

1  .    J.  '  I      i  tion  Clause. 

subject  or  context — 

Words  importing  the  singular  number  include  the  plural:  'Number.' 
words  importing  the  plural  number  include  the  singular ;  and 
words  importing  the  male  sex  include  females. 

^  See  infra,  sees.  331,  33a.  '  This  operates  as  a  repeal  of  the 

^  See   the  P^rsi   Succession  Act,      previously  existing  law  on  the  subject, 
XXI  of  1865,  sec.  8.  12  Ben.  427,  per  Macpherson  J. 
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'  Person.'        '  Person '  inclades  any  company  or  association^  or  body  of 
persons^  whether  incorporated  or  not. 

< YeftT.*  'Year'  and  'month'  respectively  mean  a  year  and  month 

'  Month.'     according  to  the  British  calendar. 

<  immoTe-       'Immoveable  property'  inclades  land,  incorporeal  tenements^ 
^^'^    and  things  attached  to  the  earth,  or  permanently  fastened  to 
anything  which  is  attached  to  the  earth. 

<Moyeable      'Moveable  property'  means  property  of  eveiy  description 

property,    qj^q^^  immoveable  property. 

'Province.'      'Province'  includes  any  division  of  British  India  having 
a  court  of  the  last  resort  ^. 


'British 
India.' 


'British  India'  means  the  territories  which  are  or  may 
become  vested  in  Her  Majesty  or  her  successors  by  the 
Statute  21  &  22  Vic,  cap.  io6  (An  Act  far  the  better 
Government  of  India)  other  than  the  Settlement  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

'District  Judge'  means  the  judge  of  a  principal  civil 
court  of  original  jurisdiction. 

'Minor'  means  any  person  who  shall  not  have  completed 
'  Minoritjr.'  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  '  minority '  means  the  status  of 
such  person  ^. 

<  Will.'  ^  ^ill '  means  the  legal  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the 

testator  with  respect  to  his  property,  which  he  desires  to  be 
carried  into  effect  after  his  death  ^. 

'  Codicil.'        '  Codicil '  means  an  instrument  made  in  relation  to  a  Will, 


'District 
Judge.' 

'  Minor.' 


^  Such  as  rents,  easements,  rights 
to  advantages  arising  from  situation  : 
see  infra,  the  Easements  Act,  V  of 
1882,  sec.  7. 

'  It  does  not,  therefore,  include 
Assam,  la  Sutb.  424. 

'  These  definitions  do  not  apply  in 
cases  where  a  person  enters  into  a 
contract  on  his  own  behalf,  and  not  in 
any  representative  character  under 
tills  Act,  12  Ben.  358.  They  were 
modified  by  the  Majority  Act  XI  of 
1875,  sec.  a,  so  far  as  regards  minors 
of  whose  persons  or  property  guardians 
are  appointed  by  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  minors  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  of  Wards.  Such  minors  do 
not  attain  majority  uhtil  they  com- 


plete their  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  computing  any  person's  age  the 
day  on  which  he  was  bom  is  to  be 
included  as  a  whole  day  (IX  of  1875, 
sec.  4). 

*  Taken  from  the  Roman  law.  Dig. 
lib.  28,  tit.  1, 1.  I.  If  part  of  a  docu- 
ment is  clearly  testamentary,  tiie 
remainder,  if  capable  of  tiiat  con- 
struction, may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  testamentary 
and  the  document  may  be  proved  as 
a  will,  4  Calc.  L.  B.  401,  cited  by 
Henderson,  hava  oflntestaie  and  Tetto- 
mentary  Succeaaian  in  India,  p.  4. 
That  a  document  may  be  testamen- 
tary only  on  the  happening  of  a  par- 
ticular event,  see  a  Ind.  Jur.  N.  S.  6. 
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and  explaining,  altering,  or  adding  to  its  dispositions.     It  is 
considered  as  forming  an  additional  part  of  the  Will  ^. 

'Probate'  means  the  copy  of  a  Will  certified  under  the 'Probate.* 
seal  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  with  a  grant  of 
administration  to  the  estate  of  the  testator  K 

'Executor'  means  a  person  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  'Executor.* 
last  Will  of  a  deceased  person  is,  by  the  testator's  appoint- 
ment, confided  ^ 

ft 

'Administrator'  means  a  person  appointed  by  competent 'Admfni- 
authority^  to  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  when    ^ 
there  is  no  executor. 

And  in  every  part  of  British  India  to  which  this  Act  shall '  Local 
extend,  '  Local  Government '  shall  mean  the  person  authorised  men?^" 
by  law  to  administer  Executive  Government  in  such  part; 
and  'High  Court'  shall  mean  the  highest  Civil  Court  of  < High 
Appeal  therein,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sections  242,  242  A,  ^'^• 
and   227  A  shall  include   the   Court    of    the    Recorder  of 
Bangoon^ 

4.  No  person  shall,  by  marriage,  acquire  any  interest  in  Interests 
the  property  of  the  person  whom  he  or  she  marries,   nor  JJ^^  j^^'^®" 
become  incapable  of  doing  any  act  in  respect  of  his  or  her  quired  nor 
own  property,  which  he  or  she  could  have  done  if  unmarried  •.  marriage. 


^  This  is  now  the  meaning  given 
by  English  Uw  to  'codicil.*  As  to 
the  execution  and  revocation  of  codi- 
cils, see  infra,  sees.  50,  57. 

^  See  sec.  256,  infra. 

*  expressly  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, sec.  182,  innn. 

*  The  District  Judge  (sec.  235),  a 
District  Del^^te  (sec.  235  a),  the 
High  Court  (sec.  264  and  proviso  to 
■ec.  242). 

»  Act  XIII  of  1875,  sec.  I.  All 
words  defined  by  sec.  3  of  the  Succes- 
sion Act  have  the  same  meaning  under 
the  Hindti  Wills  Act,  XXI  of  1870, 
sec.  6.    See  above,  p.  313. 

*  This  section  (rather  out  of  place 
in  a  preliminary  chapter)  should  be 
placed  with  the  other  sections  (43, 44, 
45)  relating  to  marriage.    It  does  not 


operate  upon  the  moveable  property 
of  parties  to  a  marriage  where  either 
of  them  has  a  non-Indian  domicile 
and  the  marriage  takes  place  in  India. 
It  does  not  apply  to  any  marriage 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  which 
professed,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
the  Hindti,  Muhammadan,  Buddhist, 
Sikh  or  Jaina  relifi^on,  Act  III  of 
1874,  sec.  2.  But  with  this  exception 
it  declares  the  general  lex  loci  of  Lidia, 
while  sec.  44  lays  down  a  special  rule  in 
a  particular  case,  i  Cal.  41 2, 420.  Sec. 
4  does  not  affect  rights  (e.  g.  an  in- 
choate right  to  dower)  acquired  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  6  Cal.  794, 
and  of  course  it  does  not  prevent  the 
operation  of  a  clause  in  restraint  of 
anticipation,  13  Ben.  383,  where  the 
marriage  was  contracted  after  1866. 


Z  7, 


PART  11. 


OF     DOMICILE^ 


Law  regu- 
lating sao- 
oession  to 
a  deceased 
penon's 
immove- 
able and 
moreable 
property, 
reepect- 
ively. 


5.  Succession  to  the  immoveable  property  in  British  India 
of  a  person  deceased  is  regtdated  by  the  law  of  British  India, 
wherever  he  may  have  had  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ^.  Succtesion  to  the  moveable  property  of  a  person 
deceased  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  country^  in  which  he 
had  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

lUustraHons. 

(a)  A,  having  his  domicile  in  British  India,  dies  in  France, 
leaving  moveable  property  in  France,  moveable  property  in  Eng- 
land, and  property,  both  moveable  and  immoveable,  in  British 
India.  The  succession  to  the  whole  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
British  India. 

(6)  A,  an  Englishman  having  his  domicile  in  France,  dies  in 
British  India,  and  leaves  property,  both  moveable  and  immove- 
able, in  British  India.  The  succession  to  the  moveable  property 
is  regulated  by  the  rules  which  govern,  in  France,  the  succession 
to  the  moveable  property  of  an  Englishman  dying  domiciled  in 
France,  and  the  succession  to  the  immoveable  property  is  r^u- 
lated  by  the  law  of  British  India. 

One  domi-       g^  ^  person  can  only  have  one  domicile  for  the  purpose  of 
affects  BUG-  succession  to  his  moveable  property. 

cession  to 

moyeables.  rj^  rpj^g  domicile  of  origin  of  every  person  of  legitimate 
DomicUe.of  IjIp^Jj  is  in  the  country  in  which  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
neraon  of  father  was  domiciled  :  or^  if  he  is  a  posthumous  child^  in  the 
Wrth?^  country  in  which  his  father  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the 
father's  death. 


^  This   Part    does    not    apply    to 
Hindds  etc.,  Act  XXI  of  1870,  supra, 

P-  313. 

'  I  Bouln.  210.    This  rule  does  not 

apply  to  property  held   in    British 

India  by  a  foreign  or  feudatory  State. 

Such  a  State  is  regarded  as  a  quasi- 


corporation  which  continues  to  exist 
as  a  State  so  Ion?  as  it  is  recognised 
as  such  by  Her  Majesty,  11  Gale.  25. 
'  Whether  generally  applicable  to 
the  subjects  of  that  countiy,  or  applic- 
able only  to  foreigners  domiciled 
therein,  Collier  v.  RivaZf  2  Curt.  855. 


PAET   II.      DOMICILE.  34 1 

Ulttstratian, 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aj  his  father  was  domiciled  in 
England.  A'a  domicile  of  origin  is  in  England,  whatever  may 
be  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom. 

8.  The  domicile  of  origin  of  an  illegitimate  childi  is  in  the  Domicile  of 
country  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  mother  was  ^5^^^|f 
domiciled.  mate  child. 

9«  The  domicile  of  origin  prevails  until  a  new  domicile  has  Continu- 
been  acquired.  ^^,^ 

10.  A  man^  acquires  a  new  domicile   by  taking  up  tisAcquid- 
fixed  habitation  in  a  country  which  is  not  that  of  his  domicile  tion  of  new 

«      *    .  domicile. 

of  ong^. 

Explanation. — ^A  man  is  not  considered  as  having  tak^  up 
his  fixed  habitation  in  British  India  merely  by  reason  of  his 
residing  there  in  Her  Majesty^s  Civil  or  Military  Service,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  any  profession  or  calling*. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  Af  whose  domicile  of  origin  is  in  England,  proceeds  to 
British  India,  where  he  settles  as  a  barrister  or  a  merchaat,  in- 
tending to  reside  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
domicile  is  now  in  British  India. 

(Jb)  A,  whose  domicile  is  in  England,  goes  to  Austria,  and 
enters  the  Austrian  service,  intending  to  remain  in  that  service. 
A  has  acquired  a  domicile  in  Austria. 

(c)  ii,~  whose  domicile  of  origin  is  in  France,  comes  to  reside 
in  British  India  under  an  engagement  with  the  Biitish  Indian 
Government  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  his  intention 
to  return  to  France  at  the  end  of  that  period.  He  does  not 
acquire  a  domicile  in  British  India. 

\d)  A,  whose  domicile  is  in  England,  goes  to  reside  in  British 
India  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  partnership 
which  has  been  dissolved,  and  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
England  as  soon  as  that  purpose  is  accomplished.  He  does  not 
by  such  residence  acquire  a  domicile  in  British  India,  however 
long  the  residence  may  last. 

^  Sec.  3,  cl.  I.  of  the  East  India  Company  the  rule 

'  That  this  does  not  apply  to  cases  ytw  that  officers  of  the  Grown  coming 

where  the  deceased  acquired  an  Anglo-  to  India  did  not  lose  their  dcxuidle  of 

Indian  domicile  before  this  Act  c^me  origin,  but  that  officers  of  the  Com- 

into  force  see  In  the  Goods  of  Elliott,  pany  did ;  Forbes  v.  Forbes,  Kay  341 ; 

4  Cal.   106,  following    Waueho^  v.  Jopp  v.  Woody  4  De  G.,  J.  i,  S. 

Wauckope,  4  Ct.  of  Sess.  Cases,  4th  616. 
series^  945.    Down  to  the  extinction 
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(e)  A,  having  gone  to  reside  in  British  India  nnder  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  illnstrationy  after- 
wards alters  his  intention,  and  takes  up  his  fixed  habitation  in 
British  India.    A  has  acquired  a  domicile  in  British  India. 

{/)  Af  whose  domicile  is  in  the  French  Settlement  of  Chander- 
nagore,  is  compelled  by  political  events  to  take  refuge  in  Calcutta, 
and  resides  in  Calcutta  for  many  years  in  the  hope  of  such  political 
changes  as  may  enable  him  to  return  with  safety  to  Chandemagore. 
He  does  not  by  such  residence  acquire  a  domicile  in  British  India. 

{g)  A,  having  come  to  Calcutta  under  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  last  preceding  illustration,  continues  to  reside  there  after 
such  political  changes  have  occurred  as  would  enable  him  to  return 
with  safety  to  Chandemagore,  and  he  intends  that  his  reddence  in 
Calcutta  shall  be  permanent.  A  has  acquired  a  domicile  in  British 
India. 

Special  11«  Any  person  may  acquire  a  domicile  in  British  India  by 

mode  of      Tnn.lritig  and  depositing  in  some  Office  in  British  India  (to  be 
domicUe  in  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  ^)  a  declaration  in  writing 
^^       under  his  band  of  bis  desire  to  acquire  such  domicile^  pro- 
vided that  he  shall  have  been  resident  in  British  India  for 
one  year  immediately'  preceding  the  time  of  his  making  such 
declaration. 

AmbftB-  12.  A  person  who  is  appointed  by  the  Government  of  one 

sadore  and  country  to  be  its  ambassador^  consul  or  other  representative 
in  another  country^  does  not  acquire  a  domicile  in  the  latter 
country  by  reason  only  of  residing  there  in  pursuance  of 
his  appointment^;  nor  does  any  other  person  acquire  such 
domicile  by  reason  only  of  residing  with  him  as  part  of  his 
family  or  as  a  servant. 

Condnu-         13.  A  new  domicile  continues  until  the  former  domicile 
ance  of  new  j^g^g  jj^^  resumed  ^  or  another  has  been  acquired. 

domicile.  *■ 

Minor's  14.  The  domicile  of  a  minor  follows  the  domicile  of  the 

domicUe.     parent  from  whom  he  derived  his  domicile  of  origin. 


^  The  following  offices  have  been 
fixed  under  thissection :  the  office  of  the 
Registrar  of  Bombay ;  the  Secretariat 
Office,  N.  W.  Proyinoes ;  and  the  re- 
spectiye  offices  of  the  Judicial  Com* 
missioners  of  Oudh,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, and  Burma.  It  is  probable 
that  offices  have  been  similarly  fixed 
by  the  Locjd  Governments  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  the  Panjtfb ;  but  I  can- 
not find  the  notifications. 


'  But  apparently  a  consul  who  re- 
sided in  Bdtish  India  chiefly  for  pur- 
poses  of  trade  would  acquire  a  British 
IndiMi  domicile. 

'  Slighter  evidence  is  required  to 
show  that  a  man  intends  to  abandon 
an  acquired  domicile  and  to  resume 
his  domicile  of  origin  than  to  show 
that  he  means  to  abandon  his  domicile 
of  origin  and  to  acquire  a  new  one. 
Lord  V.  Cdvin,  4  Drew.  423. 
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Exception. — The  domicile  of  a  minor  does  not  change  with 
that  of  his  parent,  if  the  minor  is  married  ^  or  holds  any  office 
or  employment  in  the  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or  has  set  up, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parent,  in  any  distinct  business  ^. 

15.  By  marriage  a  woman  acquires  the  domicile  of  her  Domicile 
husband  ^  if  she  had  not  the  same  domicile  before.  acquired 

^  on  mar- 

16«  The  wife's  domicile  during  the  marriage  follows  the^^^ 
domicile  of  her  husband.  domicile 

Exception. — The  wife's  domicile  no  longer  follows  that  of  ,^iSLe. 
her  husband  if  they  be  separated  by  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent Court  \  or  if  the  husband  is  undergoing  a  sentence  of 
transportation  ^. 

17.  Except  in  the  cases  above  provided  for,  a  person  cannot  Minor  can- 
during  minority  acquire  a  new  domicile.  ^^^  acquire 

domicile. 

18.  An  insane  person  cannot  acquire  a  new  domicile  in  any  Lunatic's 
other  way  than  by  his  domicile  following  the  domicile  of  *?l'^*^°'^ 
another  person  ^.  domicile. 

19.  If  a  man  "^  dies  leaving  moveable  property  in  British  Succession 
India,   in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  domicile  elsewhere,  ^i^p][^ 
succession  to  the  property  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  British  p«rty  in 

J   J. .  India,  in 

Inclia.  absence  of 

proef  of 

^  For  on  marriage  he  founds,  as  a  Ca.  416.    Not  so  mere  living  apart  domicile 

rule,  a  separate  establishment,  and  is  under  a  separation-deed.  That  in  the  elsewherei. 

treated,  in  respect  of  domicile,  as  9»i  case  of  persons  domiciled  in  British 

jwria.  India  a  foreign  court  is  not  a  '  com- 

*  Then  he   becomes    emancipated  petent  court/  see  8kato  ▼.  AUy.  Oen. 
and  capable  of  aoquizing  a  domicile  of  L.  R.  a  P.  ft  D.  156. 

his  own.  '  Or  runs  away  from  his  creditors  to 

'  And  by  remarriage  she  acquires  a  foreign  country,  Pitt  v.  Pitt,  10 

the  domicile  of  her  second  husband,  Jur.  N.  S.  735. 

PhilUmore,    The    Law  of  Domicile,  *  e.g.  his   father,   his   committee 

p.  a7«  (Phill.  Domicile,  55),  or  (if  the  lunatic 

*  A  sentence  of  divorce  a  menea  et  be    a  married    woman)     her    hus- 
ihoro  or  one*  of  judicial  separation  is  band. 

sufficient,  Dolphin  v.  BoHne,  7  H.  L.  ^  Sec.  3,  cL  i. 


PABT  m. 

OP   CONSANGUINITY^. 

Gonfui-  20.  Kindred  or  consangxiimty  is  the  connexion  or  rela- 

iT^ty       tion  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 

defined.     ,  ^      "^ 

ancestor. 

Lineal  con-  2L  Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between 
sanguinity.  ^q  persons,  one  of  whom  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  other,  as  between  a  man  and  his  father,  grand&ther,  and 
great-grandfather,  and  so  upwards  in  the  direct  ascending 
line ;  or  between  a  man,  his  son,  grandson,  great-grandson, 
and  so  downwards  in  the  direct  ascending  line.  Every  gene- 
ration constitutes  a  degree,  either  ascending  or  descending. 
A  man's  father  is  related  to  him  in  the  first  d^pree,  and  so 
like^dse  is  his  son;  hi8  grandfather  and  grandson  in  the 
second  d^^ee ;  his  great-grandfather  and  great-grandson  in 
the  third. 

Collateral  22.  Collateral  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between 
conaangui-  ^^  persons  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 
ancestor,  but  neither  of  whom  is  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what 
degree  of  kindred  any  collateral  relative  stands  to  a  person 
deceased,  it  is  proper  to  reckon  upwards  from  the  person 
deceased  to  the  common  stock,  and  then  downwards  to  the 
collateral  relative,  allowing  a  degree  for  each  person,  both 
ascending  and  descending. 

Persons  23.  For  the  purpose  of  succession,  there  is  no  distinction 

puroose  of  ^^^eeu  those  who  are  related  to  a  person  deceased  through 
Buccesnon  his  father  and  those  who  are  related  to  him  through  his 
larly  re-     mother ;   nor  between  those  who  are  related  to  him  by  the 

*  This  Part  does  not  apply  toPirsls  (Act  XXI  of  1865,  sec.  8),  nor  to  Hindus, 
etc.,  Act  XXI  of  1870,  supra,  p.  313. 
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fall  bloody  and  those  who  are  related  to  him  by  the  haUlatedtothe 
blood ;  nor  between  those  who  were  actually  bom  in  his  life-  *^®^'**"®^ 
time^  and  those  who  at  the  date  of  his  death  were  only  con- 
ceived in  the  womb^  but  who  have  been  subsequently  bom 
alive. 

24.  In  the  annexed  table  of  kindred  the  degrees  are  com-  Mode  of 
puted  as  far  as  the  sixth,  and  are  marked  hy  numeral  figures.  ^'J 

The  person  whose  relatives  are  to  be  reckoned,  and  his  '"^^"**' 
cousin-german,  or  first  cousin,  are,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
related  in  the  fourth  degree;  there  being  one  degree  of  ascent 
to  the  father,  and  another  to  the  common  ancestor  the  grand- 
father; and  from  him  one  of  descent  to  the  uncle,  and 
another  to  the  cousin-german ;  making  in  all  four  degrees. 

A  grandson  of  the  brother  and  a  son  of  the  uncle,  i.e.  a 
great-nephew  and  a  cousin-german,  are  in  equal  degree,  being 
each  four  degrees  removed. 

A  grandson  of  a  cousin-german  is  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  grandson  of  a  great-uncle,  for  they  are  both  in  the  sixth 
degree  of  kindred  *. 

^  As  to  (he  meaning  in  a  will  of  the      86,  infra.    They  would  probably  have 
tenns  *  cousin/  '  first  cousin/  *  cousin-      the  same  meanings  in  sec.  34. 
german,'  and  '  second  cousin/  see  sec. 


TABLE  OF  CONSANGUINITY. 
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OmkUhtlMr'B 


Grart 
Giamtftithar. 


Onadftther. 


Adber. 
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•re  to  be 

reckoned. 


Gnndion. 
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Omt 
Onndioii. 


Broitaflr. 


Second 
OoosiB. 


Nephew. 


Son  of 

the  Nephew, 

or 

Brother^ 

Gnndion. 


Oraa 
oft 
Goo 


PART  IV. 

OF    INTESTACY^. 

25*  A  man  is  considered  to  die  intestate  in  respect  of  all  As  to  what 
property  of  which  he  has  not  made  a  testamentary  disposition  S^^^d  * 
which  is  capable  of  taking  effect  ^.  person  is 

considered 
.  to  have 

Ilmstrattans,  died  in- 

(a)  A  has  left  no  Will.  He  has  died  intestate  in  respect  of 
the  whole  of  his  property. 

(6)  A  has  left  a  Will,  whereby  he  has  appointed  S  his  executor ; 
but  the  Will  contains  no  other  proyisions.  A  has  died  intestate 
in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  his  property*. 

(c)  A  has  bequeathed  his  whole  property  for  an  illegal  purpose, 
A  has  died  intestate  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  his  property. 

{d)  A  has  bequeathed  i,ooo2.  to  B,  and  i,oooZ.  to  the  eldest 
son  of  C,  and  has  made  no  other  bequest ;  and  has  died  leaving 
the  sum  of  2,000?.  and  no  other  property.  C  died  before  A 
without  having  ever  had  a  son.  A  has  died  intestate  in  respect 
of  the  distribution  of  i,oooZ. 

26.  Such  property  devolves  upon  the  wife  or  husband,  or  Devolution 
upon  those  who  are  of  the  kindred  of  the  deceased^  in  thOp^^^ 
order  and  according  to  the  rules  herein  prescribed. 

Explanation. — The  widow  is  not  entitled  to  the  provision 
hereby  made  for  her^  if  by  a  valid  contract  made  before  her 
marriage  she  has  been  excluded  from  her  distributive  share  of 
her  husband's  estate  ^. 


^  This  Part  does  not  apply  to 
Hindtis  etc,  Act  XXI  of  1870,  supra, 

p.  313. 
'  This  section  applies  to  Pi^rsfs ;  but 

the  rest  of  Part  V  does  not  do  so. 

*  The  appointment  of  £  as  exe- 
cutor does  not  operate  as  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  in  bis  &vour  of 
any  part  of  the  testator's  property. 
This  has  been  the  law  in  India  since 
I  Jan.  1842,  Act  XXIY  of  1841  «:the 


Stat.  II  Geo.  IV  &  i  WilL  IV,  c.  40. 
*  So  in  England  the  widow's  title 
under  the  Statute  of  Distributions 
may  be  barred  by  an  antenuptial 
settlement  excluding  her  from  her 
distributive  share  of  her  husband's 
estate;  and  even  in  the  case  of  a 
female  infant  she  may  be  barred  of 
her  right  .by  such  a  settlement  if 
made  with  the  approbation  of  her 
parents  and  guardians. 
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Whero 
Intwtaie 
leaves 
widow  and 
lineal  de- 
■oendanti, 
or  widow 
and 

kindred 
only,  or 
widow  and 
no  kindred. 


27.  Where  the  intestate  has  left  a  widow^  if  he  has  also 
left  any  lineal  descendants^  one-third  of  his  property  shall 
belong  to  his  widow^  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  shall' go 
to  his  lineal  descendants^  according  to  the  roles  herein  con- 
tained. If  he  has  left  no  lineal  descendant^  but  has  left 
persons  who  are  of  kindred  ^  to  him,  one-half  of  his  property 
shall  belong  to  his  widow,  and  the  other  half  shall  go  to 
those  who  are  of  kindred  to  him,  in  the  order  and  according 
to  the  rules  herein  contained.  If  he  has  left  none  who  are  of 
kindred  to  him,  the  whole  of  his  property  shall  belong  to  his 
widow  *. 

Where  the  28.  Where  the  intestate  has  left  no  widow,  his  property 
S« leftno  ®^^  go  to  his  lineal  descendants  or  to  those  who  are  of 
widow,  and  kindred  to  him,  not  being  lineal  descendants,  according  to 
has^ft  no  ^^^  Tvles  herein  contained :  and  if  he  has  left  none  who  are 
kindred,     of  kindred  to  him,  it  shall  go  to  the  Crown  ^. 


^  A  wife  divorced  a  menta  et  torOf 
and  not  subseqently  reconciled,  is  one 
of  the  next  of  kin  and  entitled  under 
the  Statute,  Rolfe  v.  Ferry,  32  L.  J. 
Ch.  149. 

'  As  to  the  rule  in  England,  see  8 
Sim.  214. 

'  But  suhject  to  the  intestate's 
debts,  if  any.  As  to  the  distribution 
of  the  effects  of  intestate  bastards 
which  have  escheated  before  31  March, 


1873,  see  Gaxetts  of  India,  April  5, 
1873,  Part  I,  p.  334.  Where  the 
basterd  having  no  lelations  makes  a 
will  bequeathing  part  only  of  his  pro- 
perty, tne  Crown  has  aright  to  a  giant 
save  and  except,  or  to  a  eaelerarum 
grant,  but  not  to  a  general  grant,  and 
the  legatee  has  a  right  to  a  grant  of 
administration  e.  t  a.,  lin^ted  to  the 
property  dispoeed  of  by  the  will ;  In  the 
Goods  ofRkoades,  L.  R.  i  Prob.  119. 


PABT  V. 

OF   THE   DISTBIBVTIOy   OV  AN   INTESTATe'S   PEOPEETY '. 

(a)  Where  he  has  left  lineal  descendants. 

« 

29.  The  rales  for  the  distribution  of  the  intestate's  pro-  Rules  of 
pert/  (after  deducting  the  widow's  share^  if  he  has  left  a  ^^^  among 
widow)  amon^fst  his  lin&l  descendants  are  as  follows : —  deacend- 

'  ^  ante. 

30.  Where  the  intestate  has  left  surviving  him  a  child  ^  or  where  the 
children^  but  no  more  remote  lineal  descendant  through  aj^^^^ 
deceased  child^  the  property  shall  belong  to  his  surviving  child  or 
child,  if  there  be  only  one,  or  shall  be  equally  divided  among  ^^|y  ^^ 
all  his  surviving  children. 

31.  Where  the  intestate  has  not  left  surviving  him  any  where  he 
child,  but  has   left  a  grandchild  or  grandchildren,   and  i^OchSd^ilt* 
more  remote  descendant  through  a  deceased  grandchild,  the  a  grand- 
property  shall  belong  to  his  surviving  grandchild,  if  there  be  grand-^ 
only  one,  or  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all  his  surviving  children, 
grandchildren^. 

lUiLstrcUions* 

(a)  A  has  three  children,  and  no  more ;  John,  Mary,  and  Henry. 
They  all  die  before  the  father,  John  leaving  two  children,  Mary 
three,  and  Henry  four.  Afterwards  A  dies  intestate,  leaving  those 
nine  grandchildren  and  no  descendant  of  any  deceased  grandchild. 
Each  of  his  grandchildren  shall  have  one-ninth. 

(6)  But  if  Henry  has  died,  leaving  no  child,  then  the  whole  is 
equally  divided  between  the  intestate's  five  grandchildren,  the 
children  of  John  and  Mary. 

(c)  A  has  two  children,  and  no  more ;  John  and  Mary.     John 

^  This  Part  does  not  apply  to  T&reia  where  its  parents  are  domiciled  at 

(Act  XXI  of  1865),  nor  to  Hindiis,  the  time  of  its  birth ;  In  re  Wright, 

Act  XXI  of  1870,  supra,  p.  313.  a  K.  &  J.  595. 

'  'Child*  here  .would  probably  be  '  They  are  the  next  of  kin,  and 

held  to  mean  a  (^ild  legitimate  ac-  accordingly  take  in  their  own  right 

cording  to  the  law  of  the  country  per  capita. 
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dies  before  his  father,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  Then  A  diea, 
leaving  Mary  surviving  him,  and  in  due  time  a  child  of  John  is 
bom.  A'n  property  is  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mary  and 
Buch  posthumous  child  *. 

Where  he       32.  In  like  manner  the  property  ahall  go  to  the  surviving 
only  great-  ^^  descendants  who  are  nearest  in  d^^ree  to  the  intestate^ 
i^^*       where  they  are  all  in  the  d^ree  of  great-grandchildren  to 
him^  or  are  all  in  a  more  remote  degree. 

Where  he  33.  If  the  intestate  has  left  lineal  descendants  who  do  not 
linad  de-  ^  stand  in  the  same  d^^ree  of  kindred  to  him^  and  the 
■cendants  persons  through  whom  the  more  remote  are  descended  from 
i^me  1^  <^^  dead^   the  property  shall  be  divided  into  such  a 

^fKJ*®®'    number  of  equal  shares  as  may  correspond  with  the  number 
him  and     of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  inteslate  who  either  stood  in 
^^^^      the  nearest  degree  of  kindred  to  him  at  his  decease,  or,  having 
whom  the   been  of  the  Hke  degree  of  kindred  to  him,  died  before  him, 
remote       leaving  lineal  descendants  who  survived  him;   and  one  of 
descend      guch  shares  shall  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  lineal  descendants 
who  siiood  in  the  nearest  degree  of  kindred  to  the  intestate  at 
his  decease;    and  one  of  such  shares  shall  be  allotted  in 
respect  of  each  of  such  deceased  lineal  descendants;  and  the 
share  allotted  in  respect  of  each  of  such  deceased  lineal  de- 
scendants shall  belong  to  his  surviving  child  or  children  or 
more  remote  lineal  descendants,  as  the  case  may  be;   such 
surviving  child  or  chUdren  or  more  remote  lineal  descendants 
always  taking  the  share  which  his  or  their  parent  or  parents 
would  have  been  entitled  to  respectively  if  such  parent  or 
parents  had  survived  the  intestate. 

lUustrcUions. 

(a)  A  had  three  children,  John,  Mary,  and  Henry ;  John  died, 
leaving  four  children,  and  Mary  died,  leaving  one,  and  Henry 
alone  survived  the  father.  On  the  death  of  A  intestate,  one-third 
is  allotted  to  Henry,  one-third  to  John's  four  children,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  Mary's  one  child. 

{b)  A  left  no  child,  but  left  eight  grandchildren,  and  two  children 
of  a  deceased  grandchild.  The  property  is  divided  into  nine  parts, 
one  of  which  is  allotted  to  each  grandchild;  and  the  remaining 
one-ninth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  great-grandchildren. 

^  This  illustratee  sec.  33  rather  than  sec.  31. 
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{c\  A  has  three  children,  John,  Mary,  and  Henry.  John  dies 
leaying  four  children,  and  one  of  John's  children  dies  leaving  two 
children.  Mary  dies  leaving  one  child.  A  afterwards  dies  in- 
testate. One-third  of  his  property  is  allotted  to  Henry;  one- 
third  to  Mary's  child ;  and  one-third  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
one  of  which  is  allotted  to  each  of  John's  three  surviving  children, 
and  the  remaining  part  is  equally  divided  hetween  John's  two 
grandchildren  \ 

(b)  JFAere  the  Intestate  Aas  left  no  lineal  descendants. 

34.  Where  an  intestate  has  left  no  lineal  descendants,  the  Where  he 
rules  for  the  distribution  of  his  property  (after  deducting  the  ^J|^^^^ 
widoVs  share,  if  he  has  left  a  widow)  are  as  follows  : —  scendAnts. 

35.  If  the  intestate^s  &ther  be  living,  he  shall  succeed  to  where  his 
the  property.  ^  » 

36.  If  the  intestate^s  &ther  is  dead,  but  the  intestate's  Where  his 
mother  is  living,  and  there  are  also  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  j^ad  but 
intestate  living,  and  there  is  no  child  living  of  any  deceased  hia  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  the  mother  and  each  living  brother  or  sister  ^^  Bistem 
shall  succeed  to  the  property  in  equal  shares.  *"  living. 

IlkbsU'atwn, 

A  dies  intestate,  survived  by  his  mother  and  two  brothers  of 
the  full  blood,  John  and  Henry,  and  a  sister  Mary,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  his  mother,  but  not  of  his  father.  The  mother  takes 
one-fourth,  each  brother  takes  one-fourth,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of 
half  blood,  takes  one-fourth. 

37>  If  the  intestate's  father  is  dead,  but  the  intestate's  Where  his 
mother  is  living,  and  if  any  brother  or  sister,  and  the  child  or  ^^'^j^^ 
children  of  any  brother  or  sister  who  may  have  died  in  the  his  mother, 
intestate's  Ufetime  are  also  living,  then  the  mother*  and  each  ^^  Bister"^ 
living  brother  or  sister^,  and  the  living  child  or  children  of  ^^  ^l^il- 
each  deceased  brother  or  sister^,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pro-  deceased 
perty  in  equal  shares,  such  children  (if  more  than  one)  taking  h"^*^®'  ^ 

siswoF  are 

m  equal  shares  only  the  shares  which  their  respective  parents  living. 
would  have  taken  if  living  at  the  intestate's  death. 


^  See  in  England  Jfira  Bow^aTrust,  only  shares  with  brothers  and  sisters, 

.  R.  13  Eq.  386.  nephew 
3  So  in  England,  since  i  Jac.  II.  *  wl 

c.  7.  B.  7,  the  mother  in  soch  case  blood. 


L.  R.  13  Eq.  386.  nephews  and  nieces. 

3  So  in  England,  since  i  Jac.  II.  *  whether  of  the  whole  or  the  half- 
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lUimiraiion, 

A  the  intestate  leaves  his  mother,  his  hrothers  John  and  Heniy, 
and  also  one  child  of  a  deceased  sister  Mary,  and  two  children 
of  Qeoi^,  a  deceased  brother  of  the  half  blood,  who  was  the  son 
of  his  fiither  but  not  of  his  mother.  The  mother  takes  one-fifth, 
John  and  Henry  each  take  one-fifth,  the  child  of  Mary  takes  one- 
fifth,  and  the  two  children  of  Oeorge  divide  the  remaining  one- 
fifth  equally  between  them. 

Where  hit  39.  If  the  intestate's  &ther  is  dead,  but  the  intestate's 
daftd  and  mother  is  livings  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  dead,  but 
^  ™*^«'  all  or  any  of  them  have  left  children  who  survived  the  intestate, 
children  of  the  mother  and  the  child  or  children  of  each  deceased  brother 
bro^eror  ^^  sister  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  in  equal  shares,  such 
Bister  are  children  (if  more  than  one)  taking  in  equal  shares  only  the 
^'  shares  which  their  respective  parents  would  have  taken  if 
living  at  the  intestate's  death. 

A  the  intestate  leaves  no  brother  or  sister,  but  leaves  his  mother 
and  one  child  of  a  deceased  sister  Mary,  and  two  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  Oeorge.  The  mother  takes  one-third,  the  child 
of  Mary  takes  one-third,  and  the  children  of  George  divide  the 
remaining  one-third  equally  between  them. 

Where  39*  If  the  intestate's  father  is  dead,  but  the  intestate's 

dead  *buV"  "^^^her  is  living,  and  Ihere  is  neither  brother  nor  sister,  nor 
his  mother  child  of  any  brother  or  sister  of  thfe  intestate,  the  property 
^^^  shaU  belong  to  the  mother. 

etc. 

Where  he  40.  Where  the  intestate  has  left  neither  lineal  descendant 
has  left  HQJ.  father  nor  mother,  the  property  is  divided  equally  between 
lineal  de-  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  child  or  children  of  such  of 
nwfiSer  ^hem  as  may  have  died  before  him,  such  children  (if  more 
nor  mother,  than  one)  taking  in  equal  shares  only  the  shares  which  their 

respective  parents  would  have  taken  if  living  at  the  intestate's 

death^. 

Where  he 

has  left  41.  If  the  intestate  left  neither  lineal  descendant,   nor 

UneaTde-  P^J^ent,  nor  brother,  nor  sister,  his  property  shall  be  divided 
soendant,  equally  among  those  of  his  relatives  who  are  in  the  nearest 
norSSSier  degree  of  kindred  to  him. 

nor  Bister. 

^  The  grandparents,  if  any,  in  such  case  take  nothing.    So  in  England. 
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Illustrations. 

(a)  A,  the  intestate,  has  left  a  grandfiEither  and  a  grandmother, 
and  no  other  relative  standing  in  the  same  or  a  nearer  degree 
of  kindred  to  him.  They,  being  in  the  second  degree,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  property  in  equ^  shares,  exclusive  of  any  uncle 
or  aunt  of  the  intestate,  uncles  and  aunts  being  only  in  the  third 
degree. 

(6)  A,  the  intestate,  has  left  a  great-grandfather  or  great-grand- 
mother, and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  no  other  relative  standing  in  ' 
the  same  or  a  nearer  degree  of  kindred  to  him.     All  of  these  being 
in  the  third  degree  shall  take  equal  shares. 

(c)  A,  the  intestate,  left  a  great-grandfather,  an  uncle,  and  a 
nephew,  but  no  relative  standing  in  a  nearer  degree  of  kindred 
to  him.  AH  of  these  being  in  the  third  degree  shall  take  equal 
shares. 

(cQ  Ten  children  of  one  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate,  and 
one  child  of  another  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate,  constitute 
the  class  of  relatives  of  the  nearest  degree  of  kindred  to  him. 
They  shall  each  take  one-eleventh  of  the  property. 

42.  Where  a  distributiye  share  in  the  property  of  a  person*  Children's 
who  has  died  intestate  shall  be  claimed  by  a  child^  or  any  j^ienia  not 
descendant  of  a  child  of  such  person^  no  money  or  other  h«>«ght 
property  which  the  intestate  may  during  his  life  have  paid^  ppt. 
given^  or  settled  to  or  for  the  advancement  of  the  child  by 
whom  or  by  whose  descendant  the  claim  is  made^  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  such  distributive  share  ^. 


^  whether  a  man  or  a  woman. 

*  This  repeals,  in  effect,  the  pro- 
vision as  to  advancement  contained  in 
the  Statute  of  Distribution  (2a  Sc 
33  Car.  II,  c.  10),  sec.  5.  And  al- 
though Pi^ls  have    been   excluded 


by  Act  XXI  of  1865,  sec.  8,  from 
sec.  4a  of  Act  X  of  1865,  nevertheless 
the  English  provision  has  not  been 
kept  in  force  for  that  community, 
a  Bom.  75. 


VOL.  I. 


A  a 


PART  VI. 


OF  THS  SFFECT  OF  MABEIAGE  AND  1CASEIA6S 
SETTLEMENTS  ON  PBOPEBTT  ^. 


Bights  of 
widower 


43.  The  husband  surviving  his  wife  has  the  same  rights 
and^dow  ^  lespect  of  her  property,  if  she  die  intestate,  as  the  widow 
r«^*-      has  in  respect  of  her  husband's  property,  if  he  die  intestate  *. 

Bights  44.  If  a  person  whose  domicile  is  not  in  British  India 
aff^ted  by  i^^^^  i^^  British  India  a  person  whose  domicile  is  in  British 

marrii^  India,  neither  party  acquires  by  the  marriage  any  rights  in 

persons  of  I'^spect  of  any  property  of  the  other  party  not  comprised  in 

whom  one  ^  settlement  made  previous  to  the  marriage,  whidi  he  or  she 

is  not  would  not  acquire  thereby  if  both  were  domiciled  in  British 

t^^  India  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ». 

Settlement  45.  The  property^  of  a  minor  may  be  settled  in  con- 
L^^y  5jj  templation  of  marriage,  provided  the  settlement  be  made  by 
cjmtempU-  the  minor  with  the  approbation  of  the  minor's  father,  or  if 
marriage,    be  be  dead  or  absent  from  British  India,  with  the  approbation 


of  the  High  Court  *. 

^  This  Part  does  not  apply  to 
Hindds  etc.  (Act  XXI  of  1870). 

*  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
Pi&nis,  Act  XXI  of  1865,  sec.  8. 

'  I  Cal.  430.  The  meaning  is  this : 
where  either  of  the  parties  has  an 
Indian  domicile,  all  his  or  her  rights,  as 
regards  the  other's  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable,  are  regulated 
by  the  territorial  law  of  India.    'To 


that  extent/ said  Markby  J.  (p.  431), 
*the  jut  gentium  or  common  law  of  na- 
tions  has  been  set  aside  or  modified.' 

*  whether  moveable  or  immove- 
able. Formerly  a  female  in&nt*s 
realty  could  not  be  bound  by  the 
settlement,  Sinuan  v.  Jones,  3  R.  &  M. 

'  Sees.  44  and  45  apply  to  Pteis, 
Act  XXI  of  1865,  sec.  8. 
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OF  WILLS  AND  CODICILS. 


46.  Every  person  of  sound  mind^  and  not  a  minor  ^  may  Persons 
dispose  of  his  property  by  WiU.  SSS""^ 

Hxplanation  i. — ^A  married  woman  may  dispose  by  Will  of  ^^* 
any  property  which  she  could  alienate  by  her  own  act  during 
her  life. 

Explanation  a. — Persons  who  are  deaf ^  or  dumb^  or  blind  ^ 
are  not  thereby  incapacitated  for  making  a  Will  if  they  are 
able  to  know  what  they  do  by  it. 

Explanation  3. — One  who  is  ordinarily  insane  may  make 
a  Will  during  an  interval  in  which  he  is  of  sound  mind  ^. 

Explanation  4. — No  person  can  make  a  Will  while  he  is  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  whether  arising  from  drunkenness,  or 
from  illness,  or  from  any  other  cause,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing  ^. 

lUu^ations, 

(a)  A  can  perceive  what  is  going  on  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  can  answer  fiimiliar  questions,  but  has  not  a  com- 
petent understanding  as  to  the  nature  of  his  property,  or  the 


1  He  must  be  able  to  understand 
(a)  that  he  is  giving  property  to 
the  object  of  hu  bounty,  (b)  the 
extent  of  the  property,  and  (e)  the 
daims  of  those  (if  any)  whom  the  wiU 
excludes  firom  participation,  Sarwood 
V.  BaJeer,  3  Moore,  P.  C.  aSa. 

*  See  definition  of  'minor,'  sec. 
2,  supra,  and  note  thereon.  A  minor 
father  may  appoint  a  testamentary 
guardian,  sec.  47. 

'  As  to  persons  who  sre  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  see  Harrod  ▼. 
Sarrodt  i  K.  &  J.  4 :  In  the  goods 
of  Owston,  a  Sw.  &  T.  461 :  In 
&e  goods  of  &eale,  3  Sw.  &  T.  431. 
As  to  persons  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  see  Co.  litt  4a^ 

^  Whoever  sets  up  the  will  in  such 


a  case  must  prove  that  it  was  made  in 
a  lucid  interval,  as  to  which  see 
W%iU  V.  Driver  J  i  Phillim.  88.  Where 
a  lunatic  purports  to  make  a  will  and 
afterwuds  having  become  sane  repub- 
lishes the  document  as  his  will,  it 
becomes  valid,  Wms.  Ezors.,  8th  ed. 
aa9. 

B  This  section  applies  to  the 
wills  of  Hindiis  etc.  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  and  in  the  towns  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  (Act  XXI  of  1870). 
A  Hindd  widow  may  therefore  ap- 
parently dispose  by  wiU  of  accumu- 
lations of  income  derived  firom  her  late 
husband's  estate  and  in  her  hands  at 
her  death,  5  Cal.  51a,  where,  however, 
the  point,  though  raised,  was  not  de- 
cided. 
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Tetta- 
mentuy 


Wfll  ob- 
tained by 
fraud, 
ooeroioQ 
orimpor- 
tanity. 


penonB  who  are  of  kindred  to  him,  or  in  whose  favonr  it  would 
be  proper  that  he  should  make  his  Will.  A  cannot  make  a  yalid 
Will. 

(6)  A  executes  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  his  WiU,  but  he 
does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  instrument  nor  the  effect  of 
its  provisions.    This  instrument  is  not  a  valid  WilL 

{e)  A  being  very  feeble  and  debilitated,  but  capable  of  exennsing 
a  judgment  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  his  property, 
makes  his  WiU.    This  is  a  valid  Will. 

47.  A  fskther,  whatever  his  age  may  be,  may  by  Will 
appoint  a  guardian  or  guardians  for  his  child  during^ 
minority  ^. 

48.  A  WiU  or  any  part  of  a  Will^  the  making  of  which 
has  been  caused  by  fraud  or  coercion,  or  by  such  importunity 
as  takes  away  the  free  agency  of  the  testator,  is  void  *. 

IlhistratioiM. 

(a)  A  fiEdsely  and  knowingly  represents  to  t^e  testator  that 
the  testator's  only  child  is  dead,  or  that  he  has  done  some  un- 
dutiful  act,  and  thereby  induces  the  testator  to  make  a  Will  in  his, 
A*B  favour ;  such  Will  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  is  invalid. 

(6)  A  by  fraud  and  deception  prevails  upon  the  testator  to 
bequeath  a  legacy  to  him.     The  bequest  is  void. 

(c)  il,  being  a  prisoner  by  lawful  authority,  makes  his  Will. 
The  Will  is  not  invalid  by  reason  of  the  imprisonment. 

(d)  A  threatens  to  shoot  B,  or  to  bum  his  house,  or  to  cause  him 
to  DC  arrested  on  a  crimiual  charge,  unless  he  makes  a  bequest  in 
favour  of  (7.  B  ia  consequence  makes  a  bequest  in  favour  of  C. 
The  bequest  is  void,  the  making  of  it  having  been  caused  by 
coercion. 

(e)  A  being  of  sufficient  intellect,  if  undisturbed  by  the  influence 
of  others,  to  make  a  Will,  yet  being  so  much  under  the  control  of 
B  that  he  is  not  a  free  agents  makes  a  Will  dictated  by  B.  It 
appears  that  he  would  not  have  executed  the  Will  but  for  fear  of 
B.    The  Will  is  invalid. 

^/)  A  being  in  so  feeble  a  state  of  health  as  to  be  unable  to 
resist  importunity,  is  pressed  by  ^  to  make  a  Will  of  a  certain 
purport,  and  does  so  merely  to  purchase  peace,  and  in  submission 
to  B.    The  Will  is  invaUd. 

{g)  A  being  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  be  capable  of  exer- 


^  So  in  Englaod  mnce  la  Car.  II,  o. 
34,8.  8 : '  child '  here  means  legitimate 
child.  Where  A  and  B  are  appointed 
testamentary  guardians  and  A  dies, 
the  office  sarvives  without  express 
wordfl;  a  P.  Wms.  102.     Sec.  47  does 


not  ^tend  to  Hindtis. 

'  This  section  applies  to  the  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  IVoyinoea 
and  in  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 
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cising  his  own  judgment  and  volition,  B  uses  argent  intercession 
and  persuasion  with  him  to  induce  him  to  make  a  Will  of  a  certain 
purport.  A,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  and  persuasion,  but 
in  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  yolition,  makes  his  Will  in 
the  manner  recommended  bj  B.  The  Will  is  not  rendered  inyalid 
by  the  intercession  and  persuasion  of  B  ^. 

(h)  A  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  legacj  from  B,  pays  him 
attention  and  flatters  him,  and  thereby  produces  in  him  a 
capricious  partiality  to  ii.  ^,  in  consequence  of  such  attention 
and  flattery,  makes  his  Will,  by  which  he  leaves  a  legacy  to  A, 
The  bequest  in  not  rendered  invalid  by  the  attention  and  flattery 
of  A. 

49.  A  Will  is  liable  to  be  revoked  or  altered  by  the  maker  Will  may 
of  it  at  any  tinie  when  he  is  competent  to  dispose  of  his  pro- ^.^J^ 
pertyby  Will*. 

^  MoriionY.  Adminidralop'GeM'      HindtiB  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinoes 
rdl  of  Madras,  7  Mad.  515.  and  in  the  towns  of  Madru  and  Bom- 

'  This  section  applies  to  the  wills  of      bay,  Act  XXI  of  1870. 


PART  VIIL 

OP  THE   BXBCUnON   OF  UNPBIYILEGED  WILM^. 

V      4;  50.  Every  testator^  not  being  a  soldier  employed  in  an 

of  unprivi-  expedition  or  engaged  in  actual  war&re,  or  a  mariner  at  sea, 
ieg«i        .  must  execute  his  Will  according  to  the  following  rules : — 

First. — The  testator  shall  sign  or  shall  affix  his  mark  to 
the  Will^  or  it  shall  be  signed^  by  some  other  person'  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction. 

Second. — The  signature  or  mark  of  the  testator  or  the  sig- 
nature ^  of  the  person  signing  for  him  shall  be  so  placed  that 
it  shall  appear  that  it  was  intended  thereby  to  give  effect 
to  the  writing  as  a  Will  *. 

Third. — The  Will  shall  be  attested  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses^ each  of  whom  must  have  seen  the  testator  sign  or 
affix  his  mark  to  the  Will^  or  have  seen  some  other  person  ® 
sign  the  Will  in  the  presence^  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
testator^  or  have  received  from  the  testator  a  personal  acknow- 
ledgment ^  of  his  signature  or  mark^  or  of  the  signature  of 
such  other  person;  and  each  of  the  witnesses  must  sign®  the 


^  This  Part  applies  to  the  wills  of 
HindtiB  etc.  in  the  Lower  Plrovinoes 
and  id  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

'  Not  marked. 

'  i.e.  some  person  other  than  the 
testator  and  the  attesting  witnesses, 
II  Bom.  H.  G.  87. 

*  Not  the  mark. 

'  In  India  Natives  executing  docu- 
ments usually  sign  them  at  the  top, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  Hindd*s  ¥dll  such 
a  signature  may  be  yalid.  £yen  in  the 
case  of  Europeans  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  signature  should  be  at  the 
end  of  the  will. 

'  i.e.  not  only  some  person  other 
than  the  testator,  but  also  some 
person  other  than  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses, II  Bom.  H.  G.  88.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  witness  merely  to  write 
on  the  will  words  signifying  '  This  is 
the  testator's  signature,'  13  Ben.  393. 


^  To  hold  that,  when  J  is  in  such 
a  position  that  B  may  see  what  he  is 
doing,  il  is  in  £*s  presence,  is  the 
largest  permissible  latitude  of  con- 
struction, 3  N.  W.  P.  3a,  35. 

'  As  to  what  is  a  sufficient  acknow- 
ledgment, see  I  Bom.  547,  where  the 
tesUttor  produced  a  paper,  made  the 
witnesses  understand  that  it  was  his 
will,  and  the  Gourt  was  satisfied  that 
his  signature  was  on  the  will  when 
the  witnesses  attested  it.  Acknow- 
ledgment before  a  Registrar  of  As- 
surances is  of  course  enough,  6  Gal. 
17:  I  Gal.  150. 

*  This  direction  is  not  satisfied  by 
the  witnesses  affixing  their  marks, 
3  Bom.  38  a  (dissenting  from  Pontifez 
J.  in  13  Ben.  39a) :  11  Gal.  439.  And 
the  witnesses  must  sigh  after  the  tes- 
tator has  executed,  6  Gal.  17:5  Gal. 
738 :  34  W.  R  33a :  3  Bom.  383. 
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Will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary that  more  than  one  witness  be  present  at  the  same  time^ ; 
and  no  particular  form  of  attestation  shall  be  necessary  ^. 

51.  If  a  testator,  in  a  Will  pr  Codicil  duly  attested,  refers  Lioorpora- 
to  any  other  document  then  actually  written',  as  expressing  J12m«  by 
any  part  of  his  intentions,  such  document  shall  be  considered  reforenoe. 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Will  or  Codicil  in  which  it  is 
referred  to. 


^  Both  witneiMB  therefore  need  not 
be  present  when  the  testator  signs  or 
acknowledges.  Otherwise  in  the  case 
of  a  {Hriyil^ged  will ;  see  sec  53,  oL  6, 
infra. 

'  When  the  testator  does  not  him- 
self sign,  but  some  other  person  signs 
in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction, 
then,  besides  this  other  person,  there 
mnst  be  .two  witnesses.  In  other 
words,  there  most  be,  in  snch  cases^ 
three  persons  in  addition  to  the  tes- 
tator himself,  9  Gal.  229. 

In  sec.  50,  the  word  'will*  most  be 


to  indnde  '  codicil  '- 
there  would  be  no  role  as  to  the 
execntion  of  codicils. 

The  form  of  attestation  may  be: 
'  Signed  by  the  aboye  A,  B.  (the  testa- 
tor) in  the  presence  of  us,  who  hare 
hereunto  signed  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
A,B.*  They  need  not  sign  i|i  tiie 
presence  of  each  other. 

*  'written'  here  would  probably 
be  construed  as  indudinff '  printed,* 
'  engraved,' '  Uthogxaphed,  etc. 


PARf  IX.» 


OF   PBIVILEOBD  WILLS. 


Mjdl«fir««l  62*  Any  soldier  being  employed  in  an  expedition  *,  or  en- 
gaged in  actual  war&re^  or  any  mariner'  being  at  sea,  may, 
if  he  has  completed  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  dispose  of  Ids 
property  by  a  Will  made  as  is  mentioned  in  the  fifty-thiid 
section.     Such  Wills  are  called  privil^ed  Wills. 

lUusircUums. 

(a)  A,  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  is  actually  employed  in  an  ex- 
pedition. He  is  a  soldier  actually  employed  in  an  expeditioo,  and 
can  make  a  privileged  Will. 

(6)  ii  16  at  sea  in  a  merchant  ship,  of  which  he  is  the  purser. 
He  is  a  mariner,  and  being  at  sea  can  make  a  privileged  Will. 

(c^  Af  a  soldier  serving  in  the  field  agaiust  insurgents,  is  a 
soldier  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  and  as  such  can  make  a  privilesed 
Will.  ^  *-         » 

(d)  A,  a  mariner  of  a  ship  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  is 
temporarily  on  shore  while  she  is  lying  in  harbour.  He  is,  in  the 
sense  of  the  words  used  in  this  clause,  a  mariner  at  sea,  and  can 
make  a  privileged  Will. 

(e)  Ay  an  admiral  who  commands  a  naval  force,  but  who  lives  on 
shore,  and  only  occasionally  goes  on  board  his  ship,  is  not  con* 
sidered  as  at  sea,  and  cannpt  make  a  privileged  Will. 

(/)  A,  a,  mariner  serving  on  a  military  expedition,  but  not  being 
at  sea,  is  considered  as  a  soldier,  and  can  make  a  privileged  Will. 

^2^!^°'  53.  Privileged  Wills  may  be  in  writing,  or  may  be  made 
and  rules  by  word  of  mouth.  The  execution  of  them  shall  be  governed 
fop  execnt-  ^    ^^  following  rules :— 

legedwais.  First.— The  Will  may  be  written  wholly  by  the  testator, 
with  his  own  hand.  In  such  case  it  need  not  be  signed  nor 
attested. 

^  This    Part    does    not    apply  to  tour  of  inspection  of  the  troops,  was 

Hindtis  etc..  Act  XXI  of  1870,  supra,  held  not  to  be  privileged,  In  the  aoods 

p.  313-  of  Hill,  I  Rob.  276. 

'  But  the  informal  will  of  a  soldier  *  This  would  include  a  surgeon, 

in  command  of  the  Mysore  division  purser,  or  eugineer. 
of  the  army,  who  died  while  on  a 
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Second. — It  may  be  written  wholly  or  in  part  by  another 
person^  and  signed  by  the  testator.  In  sach  case  it  need 
not  be  attested. 

Tkird. — If  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  Will  is 
written  wholly  or  in  part  by  another  person,  and  is  not  signed 
by  the  testator,  it  shall  be  considered  to  be  his  Will,  if  it  be 
shown  that  it  was  written  by  the  testator's  directions,  or  that 
he  recognised  it  as  his  Will.  If  it  appear  on  the  &ce  of  the 
instrument  that  the  execution  of  it  in  the  manner  intended  by 
him  was  not  completed,  the  instrument  shall  not  by  reason 
of  that  circumstance  be  invalid,  provided  that  his  non-execu- 
tion of  it  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  some  cause  other  than 
the  abandonment  of  the  testamentary  intentions  expressed  in 
the  instrument. 

Fourth. — If  the  soldier  or  mariner  shall  have  written  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  his  Will,  but  shall  have  died 
before  it  could  be  prepared,  and  executed,  such  instructions 
shall  be  considered  to  constitute  his  Will. 

Fifth. — If  the  soldier  or  mariner  shall  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses  have  given  verbal  instructions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Will,  and  they  shall  have  been  reduced  into 
writing  in  his  lifetime,  but  he  shall  have  died  before  the 
instrument  could  be  prepared  and  executed,  such  instructions 
shall  be  considered  to  constitute  his  Will,  although  they  may 
not  have  been  reduced  into  writing  in  his  presence,  nor  read 
over  to  him. 

Sixth. — Such  soldier  or  mariner  as  aforesaid  may  make  a 
Will  by  word  of  mouth  by  declaring  his^  intentions  before  two 
witnesses  present  at  the  same  time. 

Seventh. — A  Will  made  by  word  of  mouth  shall  be  null  at 
the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  testator  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  entitled  to  make  a  privil^^  Will  ^. 

^  In  In  re  Godby,  1  Hyde,  196,  Goods  of  Leete,  17  Jur.  ai6.    As  to 

Morgan  J.  held  that  a  military  teeta-  wills  of  seamen  in  the  Boyal  Navy, 

ment,    valid    in   its    inception,  was  see  a8  &  29  Vic  c.  7a  ;   and  as  to 

depriyed  of  its  privileges  by  the  lapse  wills  of  merchant  seamen,  17  &  18 

of  five  years.     See  in  England  In  the  Vic.  c.  104,  s.  300. 


PART  X. 

OP  THE   ATTESTATION,   EEVOCATION,   ALTBBATIOK  AND 

BEYIVAL  OF  WILLS. 


Effect  of 
gift  to 
attesting 
witneM. 


64*  A  Will  shall  not  be  considered  as  insufficiently  attested 
by  reason  of  any  benefit  thereby  *  given,  either  by  way  of 
bequest  or  by  way  of  appointment,  to  any  person  attesting  it, 
or  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband :  but  the  bequest  or  appoint- 
ment shall  be  void  so  far  as  concerns  the  person  so  attesting', 
or  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  person  ^,  or  any  person  claim- 
ing under  either  of  them. 

Explanation. — ^A  legatee  under  a  Will  does  not  lose  his 
legacy  by  attesting  a  Codicil  which  confirms  the  WDl  ^. 

55.  No  person,  by  reason  of  interest  in  or  of  his  being  an 
quaimedby  ^^c^utor  of  a  Will,  is  disqualified  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 
intereet  or  execution  of  the  Will  or  to  prove  the  validity  or  invalidity 
ele^.    thereof*. 

Bevocation  56.  Every  Will  shall  be  revoked  by  the  marriage  of  the 
teetaWa  naaker  ®,  except  a  Will  made  in  exercise  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
marriage.    ment,  when  the  property  over  which  the  power  of  appointment 


WitneM 
not  dis- 


^  This  indicates  tliat  the  bequest  is 
^giyen  by  the  same  testamentaiy  instra- 
ment  which  is  attested,  3  Drew.  209. 

'  even  though  his  attestation  was 
not  required  to  validate  the  will,  4 
Mad.  244 ;  as  where  there  are  more 
witnesses  than  the  necessary  two. 

'  But  where  A  made  a  bequest  to 
B,  and  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses 
was  S*B  wife,  and  then  A  made  a 
codicil  attested  by  other  witnesses 
and  confirming  his  will,  the  bequest 
to  B  was  held  valid,  L.  B.  13  £q.  Ca. 
381,  the  codicil  having  the  effect  of 
republishing  and  incorporating  the 
will.  A  residuary  legatee  of  a  share 
of  a  residue  does  not  lose  it  by  at- 
testing a  codicil,  which,  by  revoking 
legacies,  increases  the  residuary  share, 


Oumey  v.  Gumejf,  3  Drew.  ao8. 

*  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
Hindtis  etc..  Act  XXI  of  1870.  The 
legatee  therefore  of  a  testator  to 
whom  that  Act  appties  does  not  lose 
his  lep;aoy  by  attesting  the  will,  and 
collusion  is  enoouragra  by  the  pros- 
pect of  benefit. 

*  This  section  applies  to  the  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.,  Act  XXT  of  1870. 

*  The  will  of  a  Jew,  inhabitaat  of 
Calcutta^  made  after  his  first  mar- 
riage, but  previously  to  a  second 
marriage  in  the  lifetime  of  his  first 
wife,  was  held  bv  Phear  J.  to  be  re- 
voked under  this  section,  i  Cal.  148. 
But,  as  the  will  was  made  in  1856, 
this  section  did  not  apply :  see  infra, 
sec.  331. 
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is  exercised  would  not  in  de&ult  of  such  appointment  pass  to 
his  or  her  executor,  or  administrator,  or  to  the  person  entitled 
in  case  of  intestacy  ^. 

Explanation. — Where  a  man  is  invested  with  power  to  de-  Power  of 
termine  the  disposition  of  property  of  which  he  is  not  the^^^*^^^ 
owner,  he  is  said  to  have  power  to  appoint  such  property.  fined. 

57.  No  unprivileged  Will  or  Codicil,  nor  any  part  thereof,  Bevocation 
shall  be  revoked  otherwise  than  by  marriage,  or  by  another  fegSVIu 
Will  or  Codicil  *,  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an  intention  '  w  CodiciL 
to  revoke  the  same,  and  executed  in  the  manner  in  which  an 
unprivileged  Will  is  hereinbefore  required  to  be  executed,  or 
by  the  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying^  the  same 
by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his 
direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the  same  ^. 


Illustrations. 

(a)  A  has  made  an  unprivileged  Will;  afterwards  A  makes 
another  unprivileged  Will  which  purports  to  revoke  the  first.  This 
is  a  revocation. 

(6)  A  has  made  an  unprivileged  WilL  Afterwards,  A  being 
entitled  to  make  a  privileged  Will,  makes  a  privileged  Will, 
which  purports  to  revoke  his  unprivileged  Will.  This  is  a  revo- 
cation. 


^  This  section  doetf  not  apply  to 
Hindtis  etc.,  Act  XXI  of  187a 

'  The  jnere  fact  of  making  a  sab- 
seqnent  te0tamentaiTl>aper  does  not 
work  a  total  revocation  of  a  prior  one, 
nnlefls  the  latter  ezpreesly  or  in  effect 
revokes  the  former,  or  the  two  are 
incapable  of  standing  together;  any 
number  of  testamentary  papers  may 
be  admitted  to  probate  as  together 
containing  the  last  will  of  the  de- 
ceased,  Wms.  Exors.,  cited  and  ap- 
proved in  LemagtY.  Ooodban,  L.  B.  i 
F.  &  D.  57,  6a. 

'  The  intention  most  be  present: 
words  declaring  only  a  fwture  inten- 
tion to  revoke,  e.  g.  by  a  codidl,  are 
insufficient. 

*  By  modes  of  destruction  eiuedem 
generis,  as  catting,  throwing  into  the 
water,  or  the  like ;  and  therefore  the 
words  of  the  section  ezdade  can- 
celling or  incomplete  erasure  or 
obliteration.  It  is  enoagh  if  an 
essential  part  of  the  will,  such  as  the 


testator's  name  or  the  names  of  the 
attesting  witnesses,  be  cut  out,  burnt, 
torn  off,  or  completely  erased  or  ob- 
literated, with  the  intenUon  to  revoke. 
Brooks  V.  Kent,  3  Moo.  P.  C.  334. 

The  destruction  by  the  testator  of 
one  of  two  duplicate  wills  is  presumed 
to  be  a  destruction  of  both,  Muddo- 
mohun  MuUiek,  a  Bouln.  90. 

*  This  section  applies  to  Hindtis 
etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in 
the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Act  XXI  of  187a.  The  Succession 
Act  is  silent  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
•  dependent  relative  revocation,'  which 
is  applied  where  a  testator  destroys 
one  will  with  the  sole  intention  of 
setting  up  another.  If  the  latter  wiU  is 
void,  the  former  is  not  revoked,  PoweU 
V.  Powell,  L.  R.  T  P.  &  D.  ao9.  The 
Act  is  also  nlent  as  to  the  rule  that  a 
wiU  made  for  valuable  consideration 
cannot  be  revoked,  Loffus  v.  Maw, 
3  Giff.  593. 
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THE   SUCCESSION   ACT. 


Effect  of  58.  No  obliteration^  interlineation^  or  other  alteration 
tfen'^Stei^  ™"^®  ^  ***y  unprivileged  Will  after  *  the  execution  thereof 
linMtion,    shall  have  any  effect^  except  80  far  as  the  words  or  meaning 

tioninim-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  thereby  rendered  ill^ble  or 
^▼Ueged  oindiscemible  ^,  unless  such  alteration  shall  be  executed  in  like 
manner  as  hereinbefore  is  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
Will ;  save  that  the  Will,  as  so  altered,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
duly  executed  if  the  signature'  of  the  testator  and  the  sub- 
scription of  the  witnesses  be  made  in  the  margin  or  on  some 
other  part  of  the  Will  opposite  or  near  to  such  alteration,  or 
at  the  foot  or  end  of  or  opposite  to  a  memorandum  referring 
.  to  such  alteration,  and  written  at  the  end  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Will*. 

RevcHsation  59.  A  privil^ed  Will  or  Codicil  may  be  revoked  by  the 
l«red  WiU  *®stator,  by  an  unprivileged  Will  or  Codicil,  or  by  any  act 
orCodidl.  expressing  an  intention  to  revoke  it,  and  accompanied  with 
such  formalities  as  would  be  sufficient  to  give  validity  to  a 
privil^^  Will,  or  by  the  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  same  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking 
the  same. 

Explanation, — In  order  to  the  revocation  of  a  privileged 
Will  or  Codicil  by  an  act  accompanied  with  such  formalities 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  give  validity  to  a  privileged  Will, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  testator  should  at  the  time  of 
doing  that  act  be  in  a  situation  which  entitles  him  to  make 
a  privileged  Will  *. 

Beviyal  of      60.  No  unprivileged  Will  or  Codicil,  nor  any  part  thereof, 

Iwd^ill.  '^l^ic^  s^^  ^  1^  *^y  manner  revoked,  shall  be  revived  other- 
wise than  by  the  re-execution*  thereof^  or  by  a  Codicil  executed 


^  The  evidence  of  an  expert  in 
handwriting  is  receivable  to  show 
that  alterations  and  interlineationB 
were  made  at  the  same  time  that  the 
will  was  written,  In  the  goods  of 
JSindmarek,  36  L.  J.  Prob.  24. 

'  As  to  the  inadmissibility  of  parol 
evidence  to  show  what  the  obliterated 
writing  was,  see  Town{ey  v.  WctUon,  3 
Curt^67. 

'  The  case  where  the  testator  is  a 
marksman  seems  forgotten. 


*  This  section  applies  to  Hindtis 
etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in 
the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Act  XXI  of  1870. 

In  sec.  58,  as  in  sec.  50,  sapnt, 
'will'  must  be  taken  to  indnde 
*  codicil.' 

»  Dunn  V.  Dunn,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  D. 
277,  where  the  signatures  were  affixed 
to  the  wiU  as  evidence  that  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  executor. 
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in  maimer  hereinbefore  described^  and  showing  an  intention 

to  revive  the  same^;   and  when  any  Will  or  Codicil  which 

shall  be  partly  revoked^  and  afterwards  wholly  revoked^  shall 

be  revived^  sach  revival  shall  not  extend  to  so  much  thereof 

as  shall  have  been  revoked  before  the  revocation  of  the  whole 

thereof^  unless  an  intention  to  the  contrary  shall  be  shown  by 
theWillorCodicUa. 


Extent  of 
revival  of 
Will  or 
Codicil 
partly  re- 
voked and 
afterwards 
wholly 
revoked. 


^  The  destmotion  of  the  revoking 
inBtrument  is,  therefore,  not  enoagh. 

'  The  words  '  by  the  will  or  codicil ' 
were  added  in  committee  with  the 
view  of  exdnding  parol  evidence  to 
show  how  a  revival  was  intended  to 
operate  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  or  part 


of  a  will,  which  was  first  partly  and 
then  wholly  revoked,  was  intended  to 
be  revived. 

Sec.  60  applies  to  the  wills  of  Hindtis 
etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870. 


PART  XI. 


OF  THB  CONSmUCTION  OF  WILLS. 


Wording  61.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  technical  words  or  terms 
of  art  shall  be  used  in  a  Will,  but  only  that  the  wording  shall 
be  sach  that  the  intentions  of  the  testator  can  be  known 
therefrom  *. 


to  his 


Enquiries        62.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  questions  as  to  what 

J^j^^*^^  person  or  what  property  is  denoted  by  any  words  used  in  a 

tions  M  to  Will,  a  Court  must  inquire  into  every  material  fact  relating 

rabjeotof  ^  ^^  persons  who  claim  to  be  interested  under  such  Will, 

^ilL         the  property  which  is  claimed  as  the  subject  of  disposition, 

the  circumstances  of  the  testator  and  of  his  &mily,  and  into 

every  fact  a  knowledge  of  which  may  conduce  to  the  right 

application  of  the  words  which  the  testator  has  used. 

lUustroHans. 

A,  by  bis  Will,  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
youngest  grandchild,  or  to  his  cousin  Mary.  A  Court  may 
make  enquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  person  the  description 
in  the  Will  applies. 

(6)  Ay  by  his  Will,  leaves  to  ^  '  his  estate  called  Black  Acre/  It 
may  be  necessary  to  take  evidence  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  bequest ;  that  is  to  say,  what  estate  of  the 
testator's  is  called  Black  Acre. 

(c)  A,  by  his  Will,  leaves  to  B  <  the  estate  which  he  purchased  of 
C'  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  evidence  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  estate  the  testator  purchased  of  C  \ 

Misnomer       63.  Where  the  words  used  in  the  Will  to  designate  or 

LSbn'of  describe  a  legatee,  or  a  class  of  legatees,  sufficiently  show 

object.        what  is  meant,  an  error  in  the  name  or  description  shall  not 

prevent  the  legacy  from  taking  effect.     A  mistake  in  the 

^  The  intention  must  appear  either'  etc.  in  the  Lower  Proyinoes  and  in 

by  express  words  or  by  plain  implica-  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 

tion.    Sec.  6i  applies  to  Hindtis  etc.  In  iUustration  (a)  '  son '  would  in- 

in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the  elude  an  adopted  son.    See  Act  XXI 

towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  of  1870,  sec.  6,  supra,  p.  314. 

'  This  section  applies  to  Hindtis  « 
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name  of  a  legatee  may  be  corrected  by  a  description  of  him^ 
and  a  mistake  in  the  description  of  a  legatee  may  be  corrected 
by  the  name. 

lUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  a  legacy  '  to  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  his 
brother  John.'  The  testator  has  an  only  brother,  named  John, 
who  has  no  son  named  Thomas,  bat  has  a  second  son  whose  name 
is  William.     William  shall  have  the  legacy. 

(h)  A  bequeaths  a  legacy  <  to  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  his 
brotner  John.'  The  testator  has.  an  only  brother  named  John, 
whose  first  son  is  named  Thomas,  and  whose  second  son  is  named 
William.     Thomas  shall  have  the  legacy. 

(c)  The  testator  bequeaths  his  property  *  to  A  and  Bj  the  legiti- 
mate children  of  C*  C  has  no  legitimate  child,  but  has  two 
illegitimate  children,  A  and  B.  The  bequest  to  A  and  B  takes 
effect,  although  they  are  illegitimate. 

(d)  The  testator  gives  his  residuary  estate  to  be  divided  among 
'  his  seven  children,'  and  proceeding  to  enumerate  them,  mentions 
six  names  only.  This  omission  shall  not  prevent  the  seventh  child 
from  taking  a  share  with  the  others. 

(e)  The  testator  having  six  grandchildren,  makes  a  bequest  to 
'  his  six  grandchildren,'  and  proceeding  to  mention  them  by  their 
Christian  names,  mentions  one  twice  over,  omitting  another 
altogether.  The  one  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  shall  take  a 
share  with  the  others. 

(/)  The  testator  bequeaths  '  1,000  rupees  to  each  of  the  three 
children  of  AJ  At  the  date  of  the  Will,  A  has  four  children. 
Each  of  these  four  children  shall,  if  he  survives  the  testator,  receive 
a  legacy  of  1,000  rupees  \ 

64.  Where  any  word  material  to  the  fnll  expression  of  When 
the  meaning  has  been  omitted,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  jJ^^p^J^ 
context. 

lUvMration. 

The  testator  gives  a  legacy  of  '  five  hundred '  to  his  daughter  A, 
and  a  legacy  of  *  five  hundred  rupees '  to  his  daughter  B,  A  shall 
take  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  rupees. 

65.  If  the  thing  which  the  testator  intended  to  bequeath  Rejection 
can  be  sufficiently  identified  from  the  description  of  it  given  ^^J^^ 
in  the  Will,  'but  some  parts  of  the  description  do  not  apply,  culan  in 

description 

^  This  section  applies  to    Hindus  and  'grandchildren*    indnding    the      '^  '^    ' 

etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  children,  whether  adopted  or  natural- 

the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay^  bom,  of  a  child,  whether  adopted  or 

'  son '  and  *  children  *  (in  the  iUnstra-  natural-bom,  Act  XXI  of  1870,  sec.  6. 
tions)  including   an   adopted   child. 


ORonaous. 
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sach  parts  of  the  description  shall  be  rejected  as  erroneons, 
and  the  beqnest  shall  take  effect  ^. 

lUuMrati4>n$. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  '  his  marsh  lands  Ijdng  in  L,  and  in  the  occn- 
pation  of  X.'  The  testator  had  marsh  lands  lying  in  Z,  but  had  no 
marsh  lands  in  the  occupation  of  X.  The  words  '  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  X '  shall  be  rejected  as  erroneous,  and  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  testator  l3ring  in  L  shall  pass  bj  the  bequest. 

{b)  The  testator  bequeaths  to  il '  his  tamindkri  of  Rimpur.'  He 
had  an  estate  at  lUmpur,  but  it  was  a  taluk  and  not  a  zamindirL 
The  taluk  passes  by  iins  bequest 

When  part  66.  If  the  Will  mentions  several  circumstances  as  descrip- 
iionmAj^  tive  of  the  thing  which  the  testator  intends  to  bequeath,  and 
not  be  re-  there  is  any  property  of  his  in  respect  of  which  all  those 
circumstances  exist,  the  bequest  shall  be  considered  as  limited 
to  such  property,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  reject  any  part 
of  the  description  as  erroneous,  because  the  testator  had 
other  property  to  which  such  part  of  the  description  does 
not  apply. 

Explanation. — ^In  judging  whether  a  case  fiJls  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section,  any  words  which  would  be  liable  to 
rejection  under  the  sixty-fifth  section  are  to  be  considered  as 
struck  out  of  the  Will. 

TUuMroHona. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  '  his  jnarsh  lands  Ijring  in  L,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  X.'  The  testator  had  marsh  lands  lying  in  L,  some 
of  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  X,  and  some  not  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  X.  The  bequest  shall  be  considered  as  limited  to  such  of 
the  testator's  marsh  lands  lying  in  Z  as  were  in  the  occupation 
ofX. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  <  his  marsh  lands  lying  in  L,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  X,  comprising  1,000  bighds  of  land.'  The  testator 
had  marsh  lands  lying  in  L,  some  of  which  were  in  the  occupation 
of  X  and  some  not  in  the  occupation  of  X.  The  measurement  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  marsh  lands  of  either  class,  or  to  the 
whole  taken  together.  The  measurement  shall  be  considered  as 
struck  out  of  the  Will,  and  such  of  the  testator's  marsh  lands  lying 
in  Z,  as  were  in  the  occupation  of  X,  shall  alone  pass  by  the 
bequest'. 

^^  Falsa    demorutratio   non    noeet.  '  Applies  to  HindtUi  etc.  in  the 

This  section  applies  to  Hindtis  etc.  in  Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 

theliOwerProvinoesand  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  "^X^T  of 

MadrasandBombay,ActXXIofi87o.  1870. 
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67.  Where  the  words  of  the  Will  are  unambiguous^  but  it  Extrinsic 
is  found  by  extrinsic  evidence  that  they  admit  of  applications^  admrMrble 
one  only  of  which  can  have  been'  intended  by  the  testator^  J°  °*^  ^^ 
extrinsic  evidence  may  be  taken  to  show  which  of  these  appli-  biguity. 
cations  was  intended  ^. 

lUusirtUiana, 

(a)  A  man  having  two  cousins  of  the  name  of  Mary,  bequeaths 
a  sum  of  money  to  '  his  cousin  Mary.'  It  appears  that  there  are 
two  persons,  each  answering  the  description  in  the  Will.  That 
description,  therefore,  admits  of  two  applications,  only  one  of  which 
can  have  b^n  intended  by  the  testator.  Evidence  is  admissible  to 
show  which  of  the  two  applications  was  intended. 

{b)  Aj  by  his  Will,  leaves  to  ^  'his  estate  called  Sultdnpur 
Khurd.'  It  turns  out  that  he  had  two  estates  called  Sult4npur 
Khurd.  Evidence  is  admissible  to  show  which  estate  was  in- 
tended *. 

68.  Where  there  is  an  ambiguity  or  deficiency  on  the  &ce  Extriiwic 
of  the  Will,  no  extrinsic  evidence  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  f^^®'^^ 

inadniiB- 

testator  shall  be  admitted.  dble  in 

cases  of 

Ulustratians,  .    P»*e>i<>  »m- 

biguity  or 

(a)  A  man  has  an  aunt  Caroline  and  a  cousin  Mary,  and  has  no  deficiency, 
aunt  of  the  name  of  Mary.  By  his  Will  he  bequeaths  1,000  rupees 
to  *  his  aunt  Caroline '  and  1,000  rupees  to  *  his  cousin  Mary,'  and 
afterwards  bequeaths  2,000  rupees  to  '  his  before-mentioDcd  aunt 
Mary.'  There  is  no  person  to  whom  the  description  given  in  the 
Will  can  apply,  and  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  who  was 
meant  by  '  his  before-mentioned  aunt  Mary.'  The  bequest  is  there- 
fore void  for  uncertainty  under  the  seventy-sixth  section. 

{b)  A  bequeaths  1,000  rupees  to  ,  leaving  a  blank  for 

the  name  of  the  legatee.     Evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  what 
name  the  testator  intended  to  insert. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  to  B  rupees,  or  '  his  estate  of  * 

Evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  what  sum  or  what  estate  the 
testator  intended  to  insert '. 

69.  The  meaning  of  any  clause  in  a  Will  is  to  be  collected  Meaningof 
from  the  entire  instrument,  and  all  its  parts  are  to  be  construed  ^U^i^ 
with  reference  to  each  other ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  Codicil  is  lected  firom 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Will. 

^  Parol    evidence   q(  intention  is  include  more  than  one  of  them, 

only  admissible  to  show  tphtch  of  the  '  Applies    to    Hindtis  etc.  in  the 

persons  or  things  was  intended,  and  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the  towns 

not  (e.  gJ)  to  Slow  that  the  words  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 

were  used  in  a  sense  which  would  1870,  supra,  p.  313. 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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Illusirations. 

(a)  The  testator  gives  to  ^  a  specific  fond  or  property  at  the 
death  of  A,  and  by  a  subsequent  clause  gives  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  A,  The  effect  of  the  several  clauses  taken  together  is 
to  vest  the  specific  fund  or  property  in  A  for  life,  and  after  his 
decease  in  ^;  it  appearing  from  the  bequest  to  B  that  the  testator 
meant  to  use  in  a  restricted  sense  the  words  in  which  he  describes 
what  he  gives  to  A, 

{b)  Where  a  testator  having  an  estate,  one  part  of  which  is  called 
Black  Acre,  bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  A,  and  in  another 
part  of  his  Will  bequeaths  Black  Acre  to  B,  the  latter  bequest  is  to 
be  read  as  an  exception  out  of  the  first,  as  if  he  had  said,  *  I  give 
Black  Acre  to  B,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  estate  to  A  \' 

When  70.  General  words  may  be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense 

be  undOT^^  where  it  may  be  collected  from  the  Will  that  the  testator 
stood  in  a  meant  to  use  them  in  a  restricted  sense ;  and  words  may  be 
sense,  and  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  which  they  usually  bear  ^, 
when  in  a  ^j^g^e  it  may  be  collected  from  the  other  words  of  the  Will 

sense  wider  *' 

than  usual,  that  the  testator  meant  to  use  them  in  such  wider  sense. 

Illustrations, 
(a)  A  testator  gives  to  il  '  his  farm  in  the  occupation  of  B,*  and 


^  Applies  to  Hindds  etc.  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 
Madras  and  Bombay. 

*  According  to  the  English  oourtsthe 
following  expressions  bear  the  sense 
annexed  to  tliem  respectively : — Arti- 
cles of  domestic  use  and  enjoyment :  this 
Includes  books :  Books  includes  MSS. 
bound  into  volumes:  Ceish  does  not 
include  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
order :  Debenture  includes  a  policy  of 
assurance  :  Debts  due  to  the  testator 
includes  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in 
his  favour  and  a  cash  balance  at  his 
banker's ;  the  bequest  of  a  debt  due 
on  a  particular  security  passes  the 
capital  only,  not  the  arrears  of  in- 
terest due  at  the  testator's  death: 
Factory  includes  the  stock,  imple- 
ments, utensils,  etc.  in  and  upon  it: 
Funds  means  funded  securities  guaran- 
teed by  Orovemment :  Goods  includes 
all  the  personal  estate:  Household 
Effects  includes  all  property  in  the 
house  or  on  the  premises,  intended 
for  use  or  consumption  therein,  or  for 
its  ornament  or  defence:  Household 
furniture  includes  plate,  linen,  china 
and  pictures,  but  not  goods  or  plate 
in  possession  of  the  testator  by  way 


of  his  trade,  nor  books,  nor  wines : 
Household  goods  includes  plate  and 
other  articles  not  consumed  in  their 
enjoyment,  that  were  used  in  or  re- 
quired by  the  testator  for  his  house ; 
it  does  not  include  victuals,  or  fire- 
arms,  or  goods  in  the  way  of  the  house* 
holder's    trade   or  business:    Linen 
includes  table  and  bed-linen:  Money 
includes  bank-notes,  bills  of  exchange 
endorsed  in  blank,  and  money  lent 
on  mortgage:  Meady  money  includes 
a  balance  at  a  banker's  but  not  money 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  nor  uiire- 
ceived    dividends :     PUUe    does    not 
include  plated  articles :  Securities  for 
money    includes    bills    of   exchange, 
promissory   notes,   and  a   policy    of 
assurance  on  the  life   of  a  debtor; 
also  stock  in  the  funds,  and  money 
placed  at  a  banker's  on  deposit  notes ; 
but  not  shares  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany nor  an  I.O.U.  for  goods  sold: 
Shares  in  a  railway  company  may 
include     stock    in     the    company : 
Stock  on  farm  includes  all  moveables 
upon  or  belonging  to  the  farm,  and 
also  growing  crops :  Utensils  does  not 
include  plate  or  jewels. 
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to  (7  '  all  bis  marsh  landfi  in  Z.'  Part  of  the  farm  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  B  consists  of  marsh  lands  in  L^  and  the  testator  also  has 
other  marsh  lands  in  L,  The  general  words,  '  all  his  marsh  lands 
in  X/  are  restricted  by  the  gift  to  A.  A  takes  the  whole  of  the 
farm  in  the  occupation  of  By  including  that  portion  of  the  &rm 
which  consists  of  marsh  lands  in  L, 

(&)  The  testator  (a  sailor  on  ship-board)  bequeathed  to  his 
mother  his  gold  ring,  buttons,  and  chest  of  clothes,  and  to  his  friend 
A  (a  shipmate)  his  red  box,  clasp-knife,  and  all  things  not  before 
bequeathed.  The  testator's  share  in  a  house  does  not  pass  to  A 
under  this  bequest 

(c)  il,  by  his  Will,  bequeathed  to  i?  all  his  household  furniture, 
plate,  linen>  china,  books,  pictures,  and  all  other  goods  of  whatever 
kind;  and  afterwards  bequeathed  to  ^  a  specified  part  of  his 
property.  Under  the  first  bequest  B  is  entitled  oidy  to  such 
articles  of  the  testator's  to  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  articles 
therein  enumerated  ^. 

7L  Where  a  clause  is  susceptible  of  two  meanings^  accord-  Clause 
ing  to  one  of  which  it  has  some  effect,  and  according  to  the  twoco^- 
other  it  can  have  none,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  ^.  Btructions. 

72.  No  part  of  a  Will  is  to  be  rejected  as  destitute  of  No  part 
meaning  if  it  is  possible  to  put  a  reasonable   construction  capable  of 

upon  it^  reasonable 

construe- 

73»  If  the  same  words  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  same  ^^ 
Will,  they  must  be  taken  to  have  been  used  everywhere  peated  i& 
in  tbe  same  sense,  unless  there  appears  ^  an  intention  to  the  JjS[^* 
contrary  ^.  Will. 

74.  The  intention  of  the  testator  is  not  to  be  set  aside  Testator's 
because  it  cannot  take  effect  to  the  full  extent,  but  effect  is  to  ^  be  e^c- 
be  given  to  it  as  far  as  possible.  tuated  as 

lUustraJtitm, 

The  testator  by  a  Will  made  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  C  D  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  a  certain  hospital. 
The  intention  of  the  testator  cannot  take  effect  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, because  the  gift  to  the  hospital  is  void  under  the  hundred 
and  fifth  Section,  but  it  shall  take  effect  so  far  as  regards  the  gift 
toGD\ 

^  Applies   to    Hindds  etc.  m  the  y.  Harvey,  3a  Beav.  445.    Seotion  73 

Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of  would  not  preclude  the  Court  from 

Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  yXT  of  putting  a  different  construction  on  the 

i^jo,  same  words  when  applied  to  different 

^  on  the  fSEUse  of  the  will,  Harvey  subject-matters. 

B  b  r2 
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The  iMi  of  75.  Where  two  clauses  or  g^ifts  in  a  Will  are  irreconcileable. 
siiiteS^'''  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  stand  together,  the  last  shall 
«!»»»«;      prevail  ^ 

(a)  The  testator  by  the  first  clause  of  his  Will  leaves  his  estate 
of  Bimnagar  '  to  A,*  and  by  the  last  clause  of  hb  Will  leaves  it '  to 
B  and  not  to  A.^     B  shall  have  it  \ 

(6)  If  a  man  at  the  commencement  of  his  Will  gives  his  house  to 
Ay  and  at  the  close  of  it  directs  that  his  house  shall  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  invested  for  the  benefit  of  B^  the  hitter  disposition  shall 
prevail '. 

Will  or  76.  A  Will  or  bequest  not  expressive  of  any  defiboite  inten- 

v^forun-  ^^^  *  ^  ^^^^  ^^'  uncertainty  *. 

lUtutrcUion, 

If  a  testator  says — *  I  bequeath  goods  to  il ;  *  or  *  I  bequeath  to 
A  '/  or  '  I  leave  to  A  all  the  goods  mentioned  in  a  schedule,'  and 
no  schedule  is  found ;  or  *  I  bequeath  "  money,"  "  wheat,"  "  oil," 
or  the  like,'  without  saying  how  much,  this  is  void  \ 

Description  77.  The  description  contained  in  a  Will,  of  property  the 
subject  ^^  subject  of  gift  '^,  shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  by 
0^  the  Will  ®,  be  deemed  to  refer  to  and  comprise  the  property 

answering  that  description  at  the  death  of  the  testator  ^. 

Power  eze-      78,  Unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  by  the  Will  ®, 

general^     a  bequest  of  the  estate  of  the  testator  shall  be  construed  to 

bequest,      include  any  property  which  he  may  have  power  to  appoint  ^® 

by  Will^^  to  any  object  he  may  think  proper  ^^,  and  shall  operate 

"  i.  e.  where  the  date  of  the  wiU 
as  opposed  to  the  death  is  distinctly 
referred  to,  or  where  there  is  a  par^ 
ticularity  in  the  description  of  the 
specified  subject  of  gift  showing  that 
an  object  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
the  will  was  intended  (Hawkins, 
On  the  Construction  of  WiUs,  ao). 

*  i.  e.  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  will  inconsistent  with  a  view  that 
the  general  devise  was  meant  as  an 
execution  of  the  power. 

^"^  A  power  to  revoke  what  has  been 
already  appointed  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  section. 

"  By  wiU  only,  or  *by  deed  or  will' 
but  not  *  by  deed.* 

^  A  power  to  appoint  in  any 
manner  to  children  or  any  other 
limited  class  of  objects  is  not  within 
the  section. 


'  But  see  sees.  69  and  7a,  supra. 

'  In  30  Beav.  226  A  bequeathed  his 
residue  in  trust  for  By  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  instrument,  appointed  C 
his  residuary  legatee ;  the  M.  B.  held 
that  the  gift  to  JB  was  not  revoked  and 
that  the  gift  to  C  might  operate  on 
lapsed  legacies. 

^  Sees.  75,  76,  77  apply  to  Hindtis 
etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  afid  Bombay. 

*  A  reasonable  degree  of  definite- 
ness  will  suffice. 

»  6  All.  613. 

^  But  a  bequest  'of  Bs. 500  or 
Bs.iooo*  is  a  good  bequest  of  Ks.  1000; 
and  effect  will  be  given  to  a  legacy  to 
an  executor  of  a  reasonable  amount 
for  his  trouble. 

•  ^  Here  '  gift '  includes  a  release  of 
debts  due  to  the  testator. 
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as  an  execution  of  sucli  power;  and  a  bequest  of  property 
described  in  a  general  manner  shall  be  construed  to  include 
any  property  to  which  such  description  may  extend,  which  he 
may  have  power  to  appoint  by  Will  to  any  object  he  may 
think  proper,  and  shall  operate  as  an  execution  of  such 
power  ^. 

79.  Where  property  is  bequeathed  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  Implied 
such  of  certain  objects  as  a  specified  person  shall  appoint,  or  ^ij^  ^f 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  objects  in  such  proportions  as  a  power  in 
specified  person  shall  appoint  ^j  and  the  Will  does  not  provide  ^ppoint- 
for  the  event  of  no  appointment  being  made ;  if  the  power  na«nt. 
given  by  the  Will  be  not  exercised  ^,  the  property  belongs  to 
all  the  objects  of  the  power  in  equal  shares  *. 


Illustration. 

(a)  A,  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  a  fund  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and 
directs  that  at  her  death  it  shall  be  divided  among  his  children  in 
such  proportions  as  she  shall  appoint.  The  widow  dies  without 
having  made  any  appointment.  The  fund  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  children  ^ 

80.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  the  '  heirs,'  or  '  right  Bequest  to 
heirs,'  or  ' relations,' or  ^nearest  relations V  or  ^family,'  or^fpi^p. 
'  kindred/  or  ^  nearest  of  kin,'  or  ^  next  of  kin  •, '  of  a  particular  ticular 

.  .      .  1        1  J     •       person 

person,  without  any  qualifying  terms '',  and  the  class  so  desig-  without 
nated  forms  the  direct  and  independent  object  of  the  bequest,  J^!J^^^"^ 
the  property  bequeathed  shall  be  distributed  as   if  it  had 
belonged  to  such  person,  and  he  had  died  intestate  in  respect 
of  it,  leaving  assets  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  independently 
of  such  property. 


^  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
HindtlB  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

^  The  rule  does  not  apply  where 
there  is  a  mere  permission  to  give  to 
certain  objects. 

'  If  the  power  has  been  partially 
exercised  the  rule  in  Brown  v.  Siggs 
(8  Yes.  561)  applies,  and  the  unap- 
pointed  part  is  divisible  among  the 
objects  of  the  power  without  regard 
to  the  appointmeut  (Hawk.  61.) 


*  There  is  an  implied  trust  in  their 
£ftvour. 

"  Or  *  friends  and  reUtions,*  or 
'friends  or  relations/  or  'deserving' 
or  '  poor  *  relations. 

*  In  England  the  primary  meaning 
of  'family*  is  now  'children'  (19 
Beav.  580),  and  '  next-of-kin '  means 
only  nearest  blood-relations. 

^  As  where  the  language  of  the 
will  shows  that  the  testator  intended, 
the  'next  of  kin'  etc.  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  period  of  distribution* 
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(a)  A  leaves  his  property  *  to  bis  own  nearest  relations/  The 
property  goes  to  those  who  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  il  bad  died 
inteetate,  leaving  assets  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  independently 
of  such  property. 

{b\  A  bequeaths  10,000  rupees  ^  to  ^  for  bis  life,  and  after  the 
deatn  of  B,  to  bis  own  right  heirs/  The  legacy  after  ffs  death 
belongs  to  those  who  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  it  had  formed  part 
of  A'a  unbequeathed  property. 

(c)  A  leaves  his  property  to  B ;  but  if  B  dies  before  him,  to  ^8 
next  of  kin :  B  dies  before  A  ;  the  property  devolves  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  B,  and  he  had  died  intestate,  leaving  assets  for  the 
payment  of  bis  debts  independently  of  such  property. 

{d)  A  leaves  10,000  rupees  'to  ^  for  his  life,  and  after  his 
decease,  to  the  heirs  of  C/  The  legacy  goes  as  if  it  had  belonged 
to  C,  and  he  had  died  intestate,  leaving  assets  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts  independently  of  the  legacy  \ 

Bequertto  gl.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  the  'representatives'  or 
■entatives*  'legal  representatives/  or  'personal  representatives/  or  'exe- 
cutors or  administrators '  of  a  particular  person^  and  the  class 
so  designated  forms  the  direct  and  independent  object  of  the 
bequest^  the  property  bequeathed  shall  be  distributed  as  if  it 
had  belonged  to  such  person^  and  he  bad  died  intestate  in 
respect  of  it. 

lUustrcUion. 

A  bequest  is  made  to  the  *  legal  representatives  *  of  A,  A  has 
died  intestate  and  insolvent.  B  is  his  administrator.  B  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  legacy,  and  shall  apply  it  in  the  first  place  to  the 
discharge  of  such  part  of  A's  debts  as  may  remain  unpaid :  if- there 
be  any  surplus,  B  shall  pay  it  to  those  persons  who  at  A'b  death 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  any  property  of  A's  which 
might  remain  after  payment  of  his  debts,  or  to  the  representatives 
of  such  persons  \ 

Bequest  92,  Where  property  2  is  bequeathed  to  any  person,  he  is 

words  of     entitled  to  the  whole  interest  of  the  testator  therein,  unless  it 
limitation,  appears  from  the  Will  that  only  a  restricted  interest  was 
intended  for  him  ^. 


Ac.  of  a 

particular 

person. 


^  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
Hindds  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
or  in  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 
• .  i.  e.  property  actually  vested  in 
the  testator  or  in  his  power.     As  to 


annuities  created  by  the  will,  see  sec. 
160,  infra. 

'  Applies  to  Hindds  etc.  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 
1870. 
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83.  Where  property  is  bequeathed  to  a  person  ^,  with  a  Bequest  in 
bequest  in  the  alternative  to  another  person  or  to  a  class  of  nJJj*^  '^ 
persons : — ^if  a  contrary  intention  does  not  appear  by  the  Will, 

the  legatee  first  named  shall  be  entitled  to  the  legacy,  if  he  be 
alive  at  the  time  when  it  takes  effect ;  but  if  he  be  then  dead 
the  person  or  class  of  persons  named  in  the  second  branch  of 
the  alternative  shall  take  the  legacy. 

nitMtrations. 

(a)  A  bequest  is  made  to  il  or  to  J?.  A  survives  the  testator* 
B  takes  nothing. 

(6)  A  bequest  is  made  to  il  or  to  ^.  A  dies  after  the  date  of 
the  Will,  and  before  the  testator.     The  legacy  goes  to  B. 

(c)  A  bequest  is  made  to  ii  or  to  J?,  il  is  dead  at  the  date  of 
the  WilL     The  legacy  goes  to  B, 

(d)  Property  is  beqaeatbed  to  il  or  his  heirs.  A  survives  the 
testator.     A  takes  the  property  absolutely. 

(e)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  or  his  nearest  of  kin.  A  dies 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  Upon  the  death  of  the  testator,  the 
bequest  to  A*b  nearest  of  kin  takes  effect  \ 

(/)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
B  or  his  heirs.  A  and  B  survive  the  testator.  B  dies  in  A*8  life- 
time.    Upon  A's  death  the  bequest  to  the  heirs  of  B  takes  effect. 

(g)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death^to 
B  or  his  heirs.  B  dies  in  the  testator  s  lifetime.  A  survives  the 
testator.  Upon  A*b  death  the  bequest  to  the  heirs  of  B  takes 
^ect  •. 

84,  Where  property  is  bequeathed  to  a  person,  and  words  ^^^^ 
are  added  which  describe  a  class  of  persons,  but  do  not  denote  scribing  a 
them  as  direct  objects  of  a  distinct  and  independent  gift,  such  ^*^i^ 
person  is  entitled  to  the  whole  interest  of  the  testator  therein,  que«t  to  a 
unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  Will.  *^^  ' 

Illustrations* 

(a)  A  bequest  is  made — 

to  A  and  his  children, 

to  A  and  his  children  by  his  present  wife, 

to  A  and  his  heirs, 

to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 

to  A  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 

to  A  and  the  heirs  female  of  his  body, 

^  The  words  *  or  to  a  class  of  per>  '  Applies  to  Hindtis    etc.  in  the 

■o&s  *  seem  omitted  intentionally.  Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 

'  i.  e.  the  '  or '  is  construed  as  sub-  Madras  and   Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 

stitutionalt'and  there  is  no  lapse.  1870. 
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to  A  and  his  issue, 
to  A  and  his  family, 
to  A  and  his  descendants, 
to  A  and  his  representatiyes, 
to  A  and  his  personal  representatives, 
to  A,  his  executors  and  administrators. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  A  takes  the  whole  interest  which  the 
testator  had  in  the  property. 

(6)  A  hequest  is  made  to  A  and  his  brothers*.  A  and  his 
brothers  are  jointly  entitled  to  the  legacy. 

(c)  A  bequest  is  made  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
issue.  At  the  death  of  A  the  property  belongs  in  equal  shares  to 
all  persons  who  shall  then  answer  the  description  of  issue  of  A  *. 

Bequest  to  85*  ^^^^^  ^  bequest  is  qiade  to  a  class  of  persons  under  a 
claaa  under  general  description  only,  no  one  to  whom  the  words  of  the 
description  description  are  not  in  their  ordinary  sense  applicable  shall  take 
only-  the  legacy  \ 

86.  The  word  '  children '  in  a  Will  applies  only  to  lineal 
descendants  in  the  first  degree  * ;  the  word  '  grandchildren ' 
applies  only  to  lineal  descendants  in  the  second  d^^ee  of  the 
person  whose  'children'  or  'grandchildren'  are  spoken  of; 
the  words  '  nephews '  and  '  nieces '  apply  only  to  children  of 
brothers  or  sisters ;  the  words  '  cousins '  or  '  first  cousins/  or 
'  cousins-german '  apply  only  to  children  of  brothers  or  of 
sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  person  whose  '  cousins/ 
or  'first  cousins/  or  ' cousins-german '  are  spoken  of;  the 
words  '  first  cousins  once  removed  '  apply  only  to  children  of 
cousins-german,  or  to  cousins-german  of  a  parent,  of  the 
person  whose  '  first  cousins  once  removed '  are  spoken  of ;  the 
words  '  second  cousins '  apply  only  to  grandchildren  of  brothers 
or  of  sisters  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  person 
whose  'second  cousins'  are  spoken  of;  the  words  'issue'  and 
'  descendants '  apply  to  all  lineal  descendants  whatever  of  the 


Gonfitruo- 
tion  of 
terms. 


^  Here  the  brothers,  as  in  ill.  (e) 
the  issue,  are  denoted  as  direct  ob- 
jects  of  a  distinct  and  independent 
gift. 

^  This  section  does  not  apply  to  Hin- 
d6a  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  or  in 
the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870.  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  English  law  as  to  moveables, 
but  differs  in  the  case  of  a  bequest  to 


A  and  his  children  where  there  are 
none  living  at  the  date  of  the  will 
but  there  are  at  the  testator's  death. 

'  Applies  to  Hindtis  etc.  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 
1870. 

*  by  any  marriage,  unlnss  the  will 
shows  a  clear  intention  to  exclude 
children  by  a  particular  marriage. 
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person  whose  '  issue  ^  or  '  descendants '  are  spoken  of.  Words 
expressive  of  collateral  relationship  apply  alike  to  relatives  of 
full  and  of  half  blood.  All  words  expressive  of  relationship 
apply  to  a  child  in  the  womb  who  is  afterwards  bom  alive  ^. 

87.  In  the  absence  of  any  intimation  to  the  contrary  in  the  Words  ex- 
Win,  the  term  '  child/  '  son/  or  ^daughter/  or  any  woid  which  ^1!^^ 
expresses  relationship^  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  only  denote  only 
a  legitimate  relative,  or  where  there  is  no  such  legitimate  rela-  rXtiveg, 
tive,  a  person  who  has  acquired,  at  the  date  of  the  Will,  the  ^^  ^^li^g 
reputation  of  being  such  relative  *.  relatives 

reputed 
rUustrationa.  legitimate. 

(a)  A,  baying  three  children,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  whom  B  and  C  are 
legitimate  and  D  is  illegitimate,  leaves  his  property  to  be  equally 
divided  among  *  his  children/  The  property  belongs  to  B  and  C  in 
equal  shares,  to  the  exclusion  of  D, 

{h)  A,  having  a  niece  of  illegitimate  birth,  who  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  his  niece,  and  having  no  legitimate  niece, 
bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  his  niece.  The  illegitimate  niece  is 
entitled  to  the  legacy. 

(c)  A,  having  in  his  Will  enumerated  his  children,  and  named  as 
one  of  them  B,  who  is  illegitimate,  leaves  a' legacy  to  'his  said 
children/  B  will  take  a  share  in  the  legacy  along  with  the 
legitimate  children. 

(c^)  A  leaves  a  legacy  to  the  *  children  of  B,'  B  is  dead,  and  has 
left  none  but  illegitimate  children.  All  those  who  had,  at  the  date 
of  the  Will,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  children  ^  of  B  are 
objects  of  the  gift. 

(e)  A  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  *  the  children  of  B*  B  never  had 
any  legitimate  child.  C  and  D  had  at  the  date  of  the  Will 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  children  of  B,  After  the  date  of 
the  Will,  and  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  E  and  F  were  born, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  children '  of  B,  Only  G  and 
J)  are  objects  of  the  bequest  *. 

(f)  A  makes  a  bequest  in  favour  of  his  child  by  a  certain  woman, 
not  his  wife.  B  had  acquired  at  the  date  of  the  Will  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  child '  of  ii  by  the  woman  designated.  B  takes  the 
legacy. 

(g)  A  makes  a  bequest  in  favour  of  his  child  to  be  bom  of  a 
woman,  who  never  becomes  his  wife.     The  bequest  is  void. 

*  This  section, does  not  apply  to  (c),  and  (f), 

Hindtis  etc.,  Act  XXI  of  1870.    Un-  *  whether    legitimate    or    illegiti- 

like  sees.  84,  87,  it  omits  the  words  mate  ? 

*  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  *  Mortimer  v.  West,  3  Buss.  370. 

by  the  will.'  The  exclusion  of  E  and  F  seems  to 

'  i.  e.  apparently,  *  such  legitimate  defeat  the  testator's  intention, 
i^elative.'    But  see  illustrations  {d), 
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Bul€B  of 

oonstmo 
tion  where 
Will 
purports 
to  make 
two  be* 
quests  to 
same 
person. 


(A)  A  makes  a  bequest  in  favour  of  the  child  of  which  a  certain 
woman,  not  married  to  him,  is  pregnant.     The  bequest  is  vaHd  \ 

88,  Where  a  Will  purports  to  make  two  bequests  to  the 
same  person^  and  a  question  arises  whether  the  testator  intended 
to  make  the  second  bequest  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
first ;  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  Will  to  show  what  he  intended, 
the  following  rules  shall  prevail  in  determining  the  construo 
tion  to  be  put  upon  the  Will : 

First. — If  the  same  specific  thing  is  bequeathed  twice  to  the 
same  legatee  in  the  same  Will,  or  in  the  Will  and  again  in 
a  Codicil,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  that  specific  thing  only. 

Second, — Where  one  and  the  same  Will  or  one  and  the  same 
Codicil  purports  to  make  in  two  places  a  bequest  to  the  same 
person  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount  of  anything^  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  such  legacy  only. 

TAird. — ^Where  two  legacies  of  unequal  amount  are  given  to 
the  same  person  in  the  same  Will,  or  in  the  same  Codicil,  the 
legatee  is  entitled  to  both. 

Fourth, — Where  two  legacies,  whether  equal  or  unequal  in 
amount,  are  given  to  the  same  legatee,  one  by  a  Will  and  the 
other  by  a  Codicil,  or  each  by  a  different  Codicil,  the  legatee  is 
entitled  to  both  legacies. 

Explanation, — In  the  four  last  rules,  the  word  Will  does  not 

include  a  Codicil. 

niustrations. 

(a)  A  having  ten  shares,  and  no  more,  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal 
made  his  Will,  which  contains  near  its  commencement  the  words 
' I  bequeath  my  ten  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  to  B*  After 
other  bequests,  the  Will  concludes  with  the  words,  *  and  I 
bequeath  my  ten  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  to  BJ  B  is 
entitled  simply  to  receive  A'^  ten  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 

(6)  A  having  one  diamond  ring,  which  was  given  him  by  B^ 
bequeathed  to  G  the  diamond  ring  which  was  given  him  by  B. 
A  afterwards  made  a  Codicil  to  his  Will,  and  thereby,  after  giving 
other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  to  C  the  diamond  ring  which  was 
given  him  by  B,  G  can  claim  nothing  except  the  diamond  ring 
which  was  given  to  A  by  B, 

(c)  -4,  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  same  Will,  repeats  the  bequest  in  the  same 
words.    B  is  entitled  to  one  legacy  of  5,000  rupees  only. 

^  This  sectioD  does  not  apply  to      or  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces       Act  XXI  of  1870.  1 
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{d)  A,  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  same  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of 
6,000  rupees.    B  is  entitled  to  11,000  rupees. 

(e)  Aj  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  5,000  rupees,  and  by  a 
Codicil  to  the  Will  he  bequeaths  to  him  5,000  rupees.  B  is 
entitled  to  receive  1 0,000  rupees. 

(/)  A,  by  one  Codicil  to  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  5,000  rupees, 
and  by  another  Codicil,  bequeaths  to  him  6,000  rupees.  B  is 
entitled  to  receive  1 1,000  rupees. 

{g)  A,  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  *  500  rupees  to  B  because  she  was 
his  nurse,'  and  in  another  part  of  the  Will  bequeaths  500  rupees  to 
B  *  because  she  went  to  England  with  his  children.'  B  is  entitled 
to  receive  1,000  rupees. 

(A)  Aj  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees,  and 
also,  in  another  part  of  the  Will,  an  annuity  of  400  rupees.  B  is 
entitled  to  both  legacies. 

(t)  A,  by  his  Will,  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees,  and 
also  bequeaths  to  him  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees  if  he  shall  attain 
the  age  of  18.  B  is  entitled  absolutely  to  one  sum  of  5,000  rupees, 
and  takes  a  contingent  interest  in  another  sum  of  5,000  rupees  \ 

89.  A  residuary  legatee  may  be  constituted  by  any  words  Constitu- 
that  show  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  that  the  r^iauary 
person  designated  shall  take  the  surplus  or   residue  of   his  legatee, 
property. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  makes  her  Will,  consisting  of  several  testamentary  papers, 
in  one  of  which  are  contained  the  following  words: — *I  think 
there  will  be  something  left,  after  all  funeral  expenses,  &c.,  to  give 
to  B,  now  at  school,  towards  equipping  him  to  any  profession  he 
may  hereafter  be  appointed  to.'  B  is  constituted  residuary  legatee. 

(6)  A  makes  his  Will,  with  the  following  passage  at  the  end  of  it : — 
'  I  believe  there  will  be  found  sufficient  in  my  banker  s  hands  to 
defray  and  discharge  my  debts,  which  I  hereby  desire  B  to  do,  and 
keep  the  residue  for  her  own  use  and  pleasure.'  B  is  constituted 
the  residuary  legatee. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  all  his  property  to  B,  except  certain  stocks  and 
funds,  which  he  bequeaths  to  0.     -B  is  the  residuary  legatee  \ 

90.  Under  a  residuary  bequest^  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  all  Property 
property  2  belonging  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  ^  entitled. 

*  ^,  by  his  *  last  will,'  appoints  an  Sections  88  and  89  apply  to  Hindtis 

executor,  gives  certain  legacies,  and  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the 

proceeds  thus :  *  After  these  legacies  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 

and  my  funeral  expenses  are  paid,  I  XXI  of  1870. 

leave  to  my  sister  5.'     B  is  const!-  '  whether   moveable   or    immove- 

tuted  residuary  legatee,  In  re  Basset  fs  able,  2  2  Suth.  1 74. 
estate  J  L.  R.  14  Eq.  54. 
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which  he  has  not  made  any  other  testamentary  disposition 
which  is  capable  of  taking  effect  ^. 

lUtutrcUton, 

A  by  his  Will  bequeaths  certain  legacies,  one  of  which  is  void 
under  the  hundred  and  fifth  Section  and  another  lapses  by  the 
death  of  the  legatee.  He  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  property 
to  B,  Aft^  the  date  of  his  Will,  A  purchases  a  zam(nd4ri,  which 
belongs  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  B  is  entitled  to  the  two 
legacies  and  the  zamind&ri  as  part  of  the  residue. 

Time  of  91.  If  a  legacy  be  given  in  general  terms,  without  specify- 

l^gy^i^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  when  it  is  to  be  paid  *,  the  legatee  has  a  vested 
general       interest  in    it    from  the  day  of    the  death  of  the  testator, 

and  if  he  dies  without  having  received  it,  it  shall  pass  to  his 

representatives  ^. 


terms. 


In  what 
case  a 
legacy 
lapsei. 


92.  If  ^t®  legatee  ^  does  not  survive  the  testator,  the  l^^y 
cannot  take  effect,  but  shall  lapse  and  form  part  of  the  residue 
of  the  testator's  property,  unless  it  appear  by  the  Will  that  the 
testator  intended  that  it  should  go  to  some  other  person  *.  -  In 
order  to  entitle  the  representatives  of  the  l^atee  to  receive  the 
legacy,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  survived  the  testator  *. 

lUiLstrattons. 

(a)  The  testator  bequeaths  to  B  '500  rupees  which  B  owes 
him.'     B  dies  before  the  testator ;  the  legacy  lapses. 

(6)  A  bequest  is  made  to  A  and  his  children  \  A  dies  before 
the  testator  or  happens  to  be  dead  when  the  Will  is  made.  The 
legacy  to  A  and  his  children  lapses. 

(c)  A  legacy  is  given  to  A^  and  in  case  of  his  dying  before 
the  testator,  to  B.  A  dies  before  the  testator.  The  legacy  goes 
to^. 

{d)  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his 


'  whether  by  reason  of  lapse,  re- 
moteness, or  otherwise.  But  see  sec. 
95,  infra.  Sees.  90  and  91  apply  to 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Act  XXI  of  1870. 

^  or  delivered.  The  section  ap« 
plies  to  bequests  of  land  and  of  every 
kind  of  moveable  property.  As  to 
vesting  where  payment  or  delivery  is 
postponed  or  the  l^ades  are  contin- 
gent, see  Part  xiii,  infra. 

'  whether  of  moveable  or  immove- 


able property,  and  whether  under 
a  will  or  as  appointee  under  a  testa- 
mentary power. 

^  A  mere  declaration  that  the  gift 
shall  not  lapse  is  not  enough. 

^  This  includes  the  donee  of  a  testa- 
mentary power. 

^  or  to  ^  and  his  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, or  to  J^  and  his  heirs: 
see  sec.  84,  supra.  In  applying  ill.  (&) 
to  HindtSs,  etc.,  'children'  includes 
adopted  children,  Act  XXI  of  1870, 
sec.  6. 
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death  to  ^.  A  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator;  B  survives 
the  testator.     The  bequest  to  B  takes  effect. 

(e)  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  A  on  his  completing  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  in  case  he  should  die  before  he  completes 
his  eighteenth  year,  to  B.  A  completes  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator.  The  legacy  to  A  lapses,  and 
the  bequest  to  B  does  not  take  effect  ^. 

(/)  The  testator  and  the  legatee  perished  in  the  same  ship- 
wreck. There  is  no  evidence  to  show  which  died  first.  The 
legacy  will  lapse*. 

93.  If  a  legacy  be  given  to  two  ^  persons  jointly,  and  one  Where  one 
of  them  die  *  before  the  testator,  the  other  legatee  takes  the  ?^  *^^io»»* 

^  o  legatees 

whole.  dies  before 

testator. 
lUugtration, 

The  legacy  is  simply  to  A  and  B,  A  dies  before  the  testator. 
B  takes  the  legacy  ', 

94.  But  where  a  legacy  is  g^ven  to  l^;atees  in  words  which  Effect  in 
show  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  them  distinct  shares  of  ^£     ^J** 
it,  then  if  any  legatee  die  before  the  testator,  so  much  of  the  flowing 
legacy  as  was  intended  for  him  shall  fall  into  the  residue  of  Sat  shuea 

the  testator's  property.  should  be 

^    ^    ^  distinct, 

lUustration, 

A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  A,  B,  and  C,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  them.  A  dies  before  the  testator.  B  and  C  shaU 
only  take  so  much  as  they  would  have  had  if  A  had  survived  the 
testator  '. 


95.  Where  the  share  that  lapses  is  a  part  of  the  general  When 
residue  ^  bequeathed  by  the  Will,  that  share  shall  go  as  imdis-  Q^Q^ 
posed  of. 


goes 
as  undis- 
posed of. 


^  This  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
lapse  applies  to  contingent  bequests. 

^  Applies  to  Hind&,  etc.,  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  and  the  towns  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 
1870. 

*  The  number  '  two  *  is  merely  for 
example.  A  bequest  to  three  or  more 
persons  nomincUirrij  or  to  a  class, 
-without  more,  creates  a  joint  tenancy, 
and  if  one  of  the  legatees  predecease 
the  testator  his  interest  will  survive 
to  .the  others.  But  the  Courts  favour . 
tenancy  in  common  ;  and  even  where 


the  bequest  was  upon  trust  to  divide 
the  same  equally  between  certain 
children  '  as  joint  tenants/  it  was  held 
that  a  tenancy  in  common  was  created. 

*  If  the  legacy  to  one  of  the  joint 
tenants  fail  from  any  cause  other  than 
death,  the  other  joint  tenant  takes 
the  whole.  Thus  if  A  gives  a  legacy 
to  B  and  C,  and  by  a  codicil  revokes 
his  bequest  to  B,C  takes  the  whole. 
So  where  £  is  an  attesting  witness. 

"  i.  e.  all  of  which  no  effectual  dis- 
position is  made  otherwise  than  by 
the  residuary  clause. 
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lUtuiraiion. 

The  testator  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  il,  ^,  and  (7, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  A  dies  before  the  testator. 
His  one-third  of  the  residue  goes  as- undisposed  of  ^. 

When  a  96.  Where  a  bequest'  shall  have  been  made  to  any  cbild  or 

iortator'B^  other  lineal  descendant  of  the  testator,  and  the  legatee  shall 

child  or      die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  '.  but  any  lineal  descendant  of 

1*1*  '  •» 

kJndanT  ^^  *  ^^^  suTvive  the  testator,  the  bequest  shall  not  lapse,  but 
doM  not  shall  take  effect  ^  as  if  the  death  of  the  legatee  had  happened 
his  death  in  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary 
Mf  tim'"    intention  shall  appear  by  the  Will. 

niustratian. 

A  makes  his  Will,  by  which  he  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to 
his  son  B  for  his  own  absolute  use  and  benefit.  B  dies  before  A^ 
leaving  a  son  C  who  survives  A,  and  having  made  his  Will  where- 
by he  bequeaths  all  his  property  to  his  widow  Z>.  The  money 
goes  to  D '. 

Bequest  to  07.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  one  person  for  the  benefit  "^ 
l^^^^^  of  another,  the  legacy  does  not  lapse  by  the  death,  in  the 
where  il     testator's  lifetime,  of  the  person  to  whom  the  bequest  is 

dies  in  ,    ^ 

testator's    made «. 

lifetime.  ^^ 

Survivor-  08,  Where  a  bequest  is  made  simply  to  a  described  class  of 
of  bMue«r  persons,  the  thing  bequeathed  shall  go  only  to  such  as  shall  be 
alive  at  the  testator's  death  ®. 

Uxception. — If  property  is  bequeathed  to  a  class  of  persons 
described  as  standing  in  a  particular  degree  of  kindred  to  a 
specified  individual,  but  their  possession  of  it  is  deferred  until 
a  time  later  than  the  death  of  the  testator,  by  reason  of  a  prior 


to  a  de- 
scribed 
class. 


^  and  be  divided  among  aU  the 
next  of  kin,  even  though  the  testator 
directs  that  one  of  them  shaU  not 
share,  4  Beav.  318.  Sec.  95  applies  to 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
Act  XXI  of  1870. 

^  This  includes  a  testamentary  ap> 
pointment  under  a  general  power. 

^  or  is  dead  at  the  date  of  the  will, 
7  Hare,  473. 

*  whethersnch descendant wasorwaa 
not  alive  at  the  death  of  the  legatee. 


'  {.  e.  shaU  go  to  the  legatee's  repre- 
sentatives, not  to  the  'lineal  de- 
scendant' whose  existence  prevents 
the  lapse. 

*  Sections  95 ,  96, 97  apply  to  Hindtis 
etc.,  Act  XXI  of  1870;  and  in  the 
illustration  to  see.  95,  'son*  would 
include  '  adopted  son. 

^  wholly  or  partiaUy.  It,  e,g.,  A 
bequeaths  to  B  property  charged  with 
a  legacy  to  C,  and  £  dies  in  A^u  life- 
time, C  is  stiU  entitled  to  his  legacy. 
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l>eqa6st  or  otherwise,  the  property  shall  at  that  time  go  to  such 
of  them  as  shall  be  then  alive,  and  to  the  representatives  of 
any  of  them  who  have  died  since  the  death  of  the  testator  ^. 

lUustrationa, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  1,000  rupees  to  'the  children  of  B*  without 
saying  when  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  them.  B  had  died 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  Will,  leaving  three  children  \  0,  D, 
and  E,  E  died  after  the  date  of  the  Will,  but  before  the  death 
of  -4.  C  and  D  survive  A.  The  legacy  shall  belong  to  C  and  2>, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  representatives  of  E, 

(6)  A  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  the  children  of  B.  At  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  B  has  no  children.     The  bequest  is  void '. 

(c)  A  lease  for  years  of  a  house  was  bequeathed  to  A  for  his 
life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  children  of  B,  At  the  death 
of  the  testator,  B  had  two  children  living,  C  and  Z>;  and  he 
never  had  any  other  child.  Afterwards,  during  the  lifetime  of 
A,  C  died,  leaving  E  his  executor.  D  has  survived  A,  D  and  E 
are  jointly  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  leasehold  term  as  remains 
unexpired. 

((2)  A  sum  of  money  was  bequeathed  to  A  for  her  life,  and 
after  her  decease  to  the  children  of  B.  At  the  death  of  the 
testator,  B  had  two  children  living,  C  and  j9,  and  after  that 
event,  two  children,  E  and  F,  were  bom  to  5.  C  and  E  died 
in  the  lifetime  of  A,  C  having  made  a  Will,  E  having  made  no 
Will.  A  has  died,  leaving  Z>  and  F  surviving  her.  The  legacy 
is  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  executor  of  (7,  one  to  D,  one  to  the  administrator  of  E^ 
and  one  to  F. 

{e)  A  bequeaths  one-third  of  his  lands  to  B  for  his  life,  and 
after  his  decease  to  the  sisters  of  B,  At  the  death  of  the  testator, 
B  had  two  sisters  living,  C  and  Z>,  and  after  that  event  another 
sister  E  was  born.  G  died  during'  the  life  of  B ;  D  and  E  have 
survived  B.  One-third  of  A*9  lands  belongs  to  D,  E,  and  the 
representatives  of  G,  in  equal  shares. 

(/)  A  bequeaths  1,000  rupees  to  B  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
equally  among  the  children  of  G.  Up  to  the  death  of  B,  G 
had  not  had  any  child.  The  bequest  after  the  death  of  B  is 
void. 

(^)  A  bequeaths  1,000  rupees  to  'all  the  children  bom  or  to 
be  born '  of  ^,  to  be  divided  among  them  at  the  death  of  G.  At 
the  death  of  the  testator,  B  has  two  children  living,  D  and  E. 
After  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  in  the  lifetime  of  (7,  two 
other  children,  F  and  G,  are  bom  to  B,    After  the  death  of  C, 

^  This  section  seems  to  apply  only      Act  XXI  of  1870,  sec.  6. 
to  vested  interests,  4  Cal.  313.  '  It  is  otherwise  in  England. 

'  This  includes   adopted  children, 
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another  child  is  born  to  B,    The  legacy  belonga  to  2),  B^  F^  and 
&,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  after-bom  child  of  B, 

(A)  A  bequeaths  a  fund  to  the  children  of  i?,  to  be  diyided 
among  them  when  the  eldest  shall  attain  majority.  At  the  tes- 
tator's death,  B  had  one  child  living,  named  C  He  afterwards 
had  two  oiJier  children,  named  D  and  B,  B  died,  but  C  and  D 
were  living  when  G  attained  miyority.  The  fund  belongs  to  C, 
D  and  the  representatives  of  B^  to  the  exclusion  of  any  child 
who  may  be  bom  to  B  after  Cr%  attaining  majority  ^. 

^  4  CaL  673.  lliis  Motion  f^plias  and  Bombay;  and  in  the  illortrationa 
to  Hindtls  etc.  in  the  Lower  Pro-  'childran'  iodades  'adopted  chil- 
vinoee  and  in  the  towna  of  Madraa      dren.' 


PART  XII. 

OF  VOID  BEQUESTS. 

99.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  a  person  by  a  particular  Bequest  to 
description,  and  there  is  no  person  in  existence  at  the  testator's  Jl^^"^ 
death  who  answers  the  description,  the  bequest  is  void.  descrip- 

tion,  who 

Exception, — If  property  is  bequeathed  to  a  person  described  does  not 
as  standing  in  a  particular  degree  of  kindred  to  a  specified  in-  ^'JJtOT's 
dividual,  but  his  possession  of  it  is  deferred  until  a  time  later  death, 
than  the  death  of  the  testator,  by  reason  of  a  prior  bequest,  or 
otherwise ;  and  if  a  person  answering  the  description  is  alive 
at  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  comes  into  existence  between 
that  event  and  such  later  time,  the  property  shall,  at  such  later 
time,  go  to  that  person,  or  if  he  be  dead,  to  his  repre- 
sentatives ^. 

lUtuiraUons. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  the  eldest  son  of  B.  At  the 
death  of  the  testator  B  has  no  son.     The  beqaest  is  void. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  B  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  the  eldest  son  of  C»  At  the  death  of  the  testator,  C  had  no 
son.  Afterwards,  during  the  life  of  B,  a  son  is  born  to  C.  Upon 
^B  death,  the  legacy  goes  to  Cb  son  ^ 

(c)  A  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  B  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  the  eldest  son  of  C,  At  the  death  of  the  testator,  C  had  no 
eon ;  afterwards,  during  the  life  of  B,  a  son,  named  D,  is  born 
to  C.  D  dies,  then  B  d^es.  The  legacy  goes  to  the  representative 
of2>«, 

{d)  A  bequeaths  his  estate  of  Qreenacre  to  B  for  life,  and  at 
his  decease  to  the  eldest  son  of  C,  Up  to  the  death  of  B^  C  has 
had  no  son.     The  bequest  to  Cb  eldest  son  is  void  *. 

U)  A  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  the  eldest  son  of  0,  to  be  paid 
to  him  after  the  death  of  B,  At  the  death  of  the  testator,  C  has 
no  son,  but  a  son  is  afterwards  bom  to  him  daring  the  life  of 

^  This  rule  must  be  understood  as      lai. 
subject  to  the  restrictions  in  sees.  loo  '  Here  the  gift  is  deferred    ^  by 

and  loi,  see  per  WiUK>n  J.,  9  G.  L.  R.      reason  of  a  prior  bequest.' 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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B  and  is  alive  at  B*b  death.     Cs  son  is  entitled  to  the  i,ooo 
rapees^ 

BaqoMt  to  100.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  a  person  not  in  existence 
aadiiSng  ftl  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  testator's  death,  subject  to  a  prior  bequest 
^•*^^'"  contained  in  the  Will,  the  later  bequest  shall  be  void,  unless  it 
jeoi  to  comprises  the  whole  of  the  remaining  interest  of  the  testator 
S'*^^     in  the  thing  bequeathed. 


queit 


to  his 


Illtalratians. 

Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
eldest  son  for  life,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  his 
eldest  son.  At  the  time  of  the  testator's  desith,  A  has  no  sm. 
Here  the  bequest  to  ^'s  eldest  son  is  a  bequest  to  a  person  not 
in  existence  at  the  testator's  death.  It  is  not  a  bequest  of  the 
whole  interest  that  remains  to  the  testator.  The  bequest  to  A*a 
eldest  son  for  his  life  is  void  *. 

(6)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  li^  and  after  his  death 
to  his  daughters.  A  survives  the  testator.  A  has  daughters, 
some  of  whom  werb  not  in  existence  at  the  testator's  death.  The 
bequest  to  A'b  daughters  comprises  the  whole  interest  that  remains 
to  the  testator  in  the  thing  bequeathed.  The  bequest  to  it's 
daughters  is  valid. 

(c)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  his  daughters,  with  a  direction  that  if  any  of  them  marries 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  her  portion  shall  be  settled  so  that 
it  may  belong  to  herself  for  life,  and  may  be  divisible  among  her 
children  after  her  death.  A  has  no  daughters  living  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  but  has  daughters  bom  afterwards  who 
survive  him.  Here  the  direction  for  a  settlement  has  the  effect, 
in  the  case  of  each  daughter  who  marries  under  eighteen,  of 
dubstituting  for  the  absolute  bequest  to  her  a  bequest  to  her 
merely  for  her  life ;  that  is  to  say,  a  bequest  to  a  person  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death  of  something  which 
is  less  than  the  whole  interest  that  remains  to  the  testator  in  the 
thing  bequeathed.     The  direction  to  settle  the  fund  is  void. 

(<2)  A  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  B  for  life,  and  directs  that 
upon  the  death  of  B  the  fund  shall  be  settled  upcm  his  daughters, 
so  that  the  portion  of  each  daughter  may  belong  to  herself  for 
Ufe,  and  may  be  divided  among  her  children  sSter  her  death. 
B  has  no  daughter  living  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  In 
this  case  the  only  bequest  to  the  daughters  of  £  is  contained  in 
the  Erection  to  settle  the  fund,  and  this  direction  amounts  to 

^  Here  the  gift  is  deferred  '  other-  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 

wise.*  id/o.    In  the  illustrations  'son'  in- 

Sec.  99  Ibpplies  to  HindtSs  etc.  in  the  dades  an  adopted  son,  ibid.  sec.  6. 

Lower  ^royinoiMf  i/nd  in  the  towns  of  '  Here  '  son '  includes  Adopted  son. 
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a  beqneEfi,  to  peraons  not  yet  bom,  of  a  Hfe-interest  im  the  fund, 
that  is  to  say,  of  something  which  ia  less  than  the  whole  interest 
that  remains  to  the  testator  in  the  thing  bequeathed.  The  diree- 
tion  to  settle  the  fond  upon  the  daughters  of  jS  is  void '. 

lOL  No  bequest  is  valid  whereby  the  vesting  of  the  thing  Rule 
bequeathed  may  *  be  delayed  beyond  the  IiEetime  of  one  or  more  *^^^*  j. 
persons'  living  at  the  testator's  decease^  and  the  minority  of  ties'. 
some  person  who  shall  be  in  existence  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period^  and  to   whom^   if  he  attains   full   age^   the  thing 
bequeathed  is  to  belong. 

Ilhutratians. 

(a)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life ;  and  after  his  death 
to  B  for  his  life ;  and  after  J^'s  death  to  such  of  the  sons  of  B 
as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  25.  A  and  B  survive  the  testator. 
Here  the  son  of  B  who  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  25,  may  be 
a  son  bom  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  such  son  may  not 
attain  25  until  more  than  18  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  the  longer  liver  of  A  and  B;  and  the  vesting  of  the  fond 
may  thus  be  delayed  beyond  the  lifetime  of  A  and  B,  and  the 
minority  of  the  sons  of  B,     The  bequest  after  ^s  death  is  void. 

(6)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  ^  for  his  life,  and  after  B'a  death  to  such  of  B'b  sons  as  shall 
first  attain  the  age  of  25.  B  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator^ 
leaving  one  or  more  sons.  In  this  case  the  sons  of  B  are  persons 
living  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  decease,  and  the  time  when 
either  of  them  will  attain  25  necessarily  fiJls  within  his  own 
lifetime.    The  bequest  is  valid. 

(c)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  hb  death. 
io  B  fot  \ds  life ;  with  a  direction  that  after  ^'s  death  it  shall 
ba  divided  amongst  sueh  of  B'b  children  as  shall  attain  the  age 
of  18 ;  but  that  if  no  child  of  B  shall  attain  that  age,  the  fund 
shall  go  to  C.  Here  the  time  for  the  division  of  the  fund  must 
arrive  at  the  latest  at  the  expiration  of  18  years  from  the  death 
of  Bf  a  person  living  at  the  testator's  decease.  All  the  bequests 
are  valid.  % 


^  Sec.  100  appBes  ta  Hindtis  etc. 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870.  But  it  eonteB4)late8  a 
power  of  disposition  extending  further 
in  time  than  BUndd  law  allows,  as  by 
that  law  some  one  in  existence  at 
the  testator^B  own  death  must  be  the 
^timate  legatee,  West  and  Buhler*s 
^gesty  3rd  ed.  p.  334,  citing  the  Ta- 
gore  case,  9  Ben.  377,  and  6  Bom.  38. 

^  In  deciding  questions  of  remote- 
ness, it  is  an  invarialde  principle  of 


the  English  Courts  to  pay  regard  to 
possible  and  not  to  actual  events; 
and  the  fsot  that  a  gift  miff?it  include 
objects  too  remote  or  incapable  of 
profiting  directly  by  the  testatw'a 
bounty,  is  held  to  be  &tal  to  its 
validity.  This  principle  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
wills  of  Hindtis,  2  Cai.  268-269,  per 
Pontifez  J. 

'  This  should  be  called  the  rule 
against  remoteness. 


C  C  2 
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{d)  A  land  ia  beqaeathed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
testator's  daughters,  with  a  direction  that  if  any  of  them  many 
under  age,  her  share  of  the  fund  shall  be  settled  so  as  to  devolye 
after  her  death  upon  such  of  her  children  as  shall  attain  the 
age  of  1 8.  Any  daughter  of  the  testator  to  whom  the  direction 
applies  must  be  in  existence  at  his  decease,  and  any  portion  of 
the  fund  which  may  eyentuaily  be  asttled  as  directed  must  vest 
not  later  than  i8  years  from  the  death  of  the  daughter  whose 
share  it  was.    All  these  provisions  are  yalid  \ 

Bequest  to  102.  If  a  bequest  is  made  to  a  class  of  persons,  with  regard 
which  tome  ^  some  of  whom  it  is  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  rules  con- 
"n^roome   tained  in  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  or  either  of  them, 

in  leotioDt  such  bequest  shall  be  wholly  void  '. 

looftnd 

101.  lUtiHratianB. 

(a)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  all  his  children  who  shall  attain  the  age  of  25.  A  survives 
the  testator,  and  has  some  children  living  at  the  testator's  death. 
Each  child  of  il's  living  at  the  testator's  death  must  attain  the 
age  of  25  (if  at  all)  within  the  limits  allowed  for  a  bequest  Bat 
A  may  have  children  after  the  testator's  decease,  some  of  whom 
may  not  attain  the  age  of  25  until  more  than  18  years  have 
elapsed  after  the  decease  of  A,  The  bequest  to  ii's  children, 
therefore,  is  inoperative  as  to  any  child  bom  after  the  testator's 
death;  and  as  it  is  given  to  all  his  children  as  a  class,  it  is  not 
good  as  to  any  division  of  that  class,  but  is  wholly  void. 

(6)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  B,  C,  D,  and  all  other  the  children  of  A  who  shall  attain  the 
age  of  25.  B,  C,  D  Bxe  children  of  A  living  at  the  testator's 
decease.  In  all  other  respects  the  case  is  the  same  as  that  sup- 
posed in  Illustration  (a).  The  mention  of  B,  C  and  D  by  name 
does  not  prevent  the  bequest  from  being  regarded  as  a  bequest 
to  a  class,  and  the  bequest  is  wholly  void '. 

Bequest  to  103.  Where  a  bequest  is  void  by  reason  of  any  of  the  roles 
^fafl^  confined  in  the  three  kst  preceding  Sections,  any  bequest 
of  bequest  contained  in  the  same  Will,  and  intended  to  take  effect  after 

void  undw  i»n  i»"i_»i.  x*i  *3 

BeotioDt      ^^  upon  railure  of  such  prior  bequest,  is  also  void. 


jQ^'  ^  This  flection  applies  to  HindtiB 

etc.  in  the  Lower  Proyinces  and  in 
the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and 
here,  as  in  sec.  loa,  *  son/  *  sons  *  and 
'  children '  indude  an  adopted  child. 

'  8  Ben.  410.  This  section  applies 
to  Hindds  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  in  Uie  towns  of  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

'  4  Cal.  304.  This  section  applies 
to  Hindds  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 


and  in  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. As  to  illustration  (6)  see  re- 
marks of  the  Judicial  Committee  in 
L.  R.  II  Ind.  App.  177.  It  imports 
into  India  an  English  rule  of  con- 
struction which  usually  defeats  the 
testator's  intention,  and  it  is  out  of 
place  as  attached  to  a  section  in- 
tended, not  to  define  the  word  '  class.' 
but  only  to  establish  a  special  incident 
of  gifts  to  classes. 
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lUustrcUiantt, 

(a)  A  fund  is  beqaeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  Buch  of  hifl  sons  as  Bhall  first  attain  the  age  of  25,  for  his  life, 
and  after  the  decease  of  such  son,  to  B,  A  and  B  survive  the 
testator.  The  bequest  to  J?  is  intended  to  take  effect  aftei^ 
the  bequest  to  such  of  the  sons  of  A  as  shall  first  attain  the  age 
of  25,  which  bequest  is  void  under  Section  loi.  The  bequest 
to  J?  is  void. 

(h)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  bis  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  such  of  his  sons  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  25,  and  if  no 
son  of  A  shall  attain  that  age,  t6  B.  A  and  B  survive  the  testator. 
The  bequest  to  B  is  intended  to  take  effect  upon  failure  Of  the 
bequest  to  such  of  A'b  sons  as  shall  first  attain  the  age  of  25, 
vehich  bequest  is  void  under  Section  loi.  The  bequest  to  B 
is  void  \ 

104.  A  direction  to  accumulate  tbe  income  arising  from  Effect  of 
any  property  shall  be  void ;  and  the  property  shall  be  disposed  ^^  ^^jQ^Jf 
of  as  if  no  accumulation  had  been  directed.  mulation. 

Exception. — ^Where  the  property  is  immoveable^  or  where  ac- 
cumulation is  directed  to  be  made  from  the  death  of  the 
testator^  the  direction  shall  be  valid  in  respect  only  of  the 
income  arising  from  the  property  within  one  year  next  following 
the  testator^s  death ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  sach  property 
and  income  shall  be  disposed  of  respectively^  as  if  the  period 
during  which  the  accimiulation  has  been  directed  to  be  made 

had  elapsed  ^. 

lUustratione. 

(a)  The  Will  directs  that  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  shall  be 
invested  in  Government  securities,  and  the  income  accumulated 
for  20  years,  and  that  the  principal  together  with  the  accumula- 
tions  shall  Iheu  be  divided  between  A,  B  and  C.  A,  B  and  C 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  testator's  death. 

(6)  The  Will  directs  that  10,000  rupees  shall  be  invested,  jind 
the  income  accumulated  until  A  shall  marry,  and  shall  then  be 
paid  to  himi  A  is  entitled  to  receive  10,000  rupees  at  the  end 
of  a  year  from  the  testator's  death. 

(<?)  The  Will  directs  that  the  rents  of  the  farm  of  Sultdnpur 
shall  be  accumulated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the  accumulation 
shall  be  then  paid  to  the  eldest  son  of  A.  At  the  death  of  the 
testator,  A  has  an  eldest  son  living,  named  B.     B  shall  receive 

^  This  section   applies  to  Hindtis  '  This  section  is  suggested  hy  the 

etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  Thellusson  Act  (39  &  40  Creo.  III» 

the  towns  of  Madras  and   Bombay,  c.   98),  than  which,  however,   it    is 

Act  XXI  of  1870.     In  the  illustra-  much  more  Btringent. 
tions  *  sons  *  includes  adopted  sons. 
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at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  testator^s  death  the  rents  which 
have  accrued  daring  the  year,  together  with  any  interest  which 
may  have  heen  made  by  investing  them. 

(d)  The  Will  directs  that  the  rents  of  the  hrm  of  Snltinpor 
shaU  be  accnmalated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the  accamalat&oos 
shall  then  be  paid  to  the  eldest  son  ai  A,  At  the  death  of  the 
testator,  A  has  no  son.     The  bequest  is  void. 

(0)  A  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  .9,  to  be  paid  to  him  when 
he  shall  attain  the  age  of  18,  and  directs  tiie  interest  to  be 
accvmulated  till  he  shall  arrive  at  that  age.  At  A's  death  the 
legacy  becomes  rested  in  B;  and  so  much  of  the  interest  aa  is 
not  required  for  his  maintenanoe  and  education  is  aocumulated, 
not  by  reason  of  the  direction  contained  in  the  Will,  bat  in  eon* 
sequence  of  iPs  minority  \ 

Baquertto      105.  No  man  ^  having  a  nephew  or  niece  or  any  nearer 

^^^^uSe '  reXative  '  shall  have  power  to  bequeath  any  property  to  rdigiotis 

or  charitable  *  Mses,  except  by  a  Will  executed  not  less  tJiaii 

twelve  months  before  his  deaths  and  deposited  within  ox 

months  from  its  execution  in  some  place  provided  by  law  for 

the  safe  custody  of  the  Wills  of  living  persons  '• 

lUuttnUion. 

A  having  a  nephew  makes  a  bequest  by  a  Will  not  eaeouted  iKxr 

deposited  as  required — 

For  the  relief  of  poor  people ; 
For  the  maintenanoe  of  sick  soldiers ; 
For  the  erection  or  support  of  a  hospital ; 
For  the  education  and  preferment  of  orphans  ; 
For  the  support  of  scholars ; 
For  the  erection  or  support  of  a  school ; 
For  the  building  and  repairs  of  a  bridge  ; 
For  the  making  of  roads ; 
For  the  erection  or  support  of  a  church ; 
For  the  repairs  of  a  church  ; 
For  the  benefit  of  ministers  of  religion ; 
For  the  formation  or  support  of  a  public  garden. 
All  these  bequests  are  void  \ 


^  This  Mction  does  not  apply  to 
Hindus  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
or  in  the  towns  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  Act  XXI  of  1870.  See  8 
Moo.  I.  A.  66. 

'  This  inoludes  woman,  sec.  3,  cL  i. 

'  Father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
grandfather,  g^randmother,  grandson, 
granddaughter,  brother,  sister;  see 
sec.  24,  supra. 

*^i.,e.  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
or  some  section  thereof.  See  I  Knapp, 
245 :  2  Moo.  I.  A.  390. 


There  is  no  prohibition  in  India 
of  what  English  lawyers  call '  super- 
stitious uses ; '  see  a  Hyde,  65,  and  a 
Ben.  O.  C.  148  (in  each  of  which  cases 
bequests  for  the  performance  of  mssseii 
were  upheld)  :  5  Ben.  433,  440.  See 
also  I  Knapp,  245 :  14  Moo.  I.  A.  289. 

*  As  to  the  9y-pr^  doctrine,  which 
applies  where  there  is  a  gift  to  trus- 
tees for  charitable  purposes,  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  all,  or  not 
in  the  way  prescribed,  see  i  Mad. 
H.  C.  429. 


PAET  XIII. 

OF  THE   VESTING  OF  LEGACIES^. 

106.  Where  by  the  terms  of  a  bequest  the  legatee  is  not  Date  of 
entitled  to  immediate  possession  of  the  thing  bequeathed^  a  \^^  °^ 
right  to  receive  it  at  the  proper  time  shall^  unless  a  contrary  when  pay- 
intention  appears  by  the  Will  *,  become  vested  in  the  legatee  on  poflseesion 
the  testator's  deaths  and  shall  pass  to  the  legatee's  representa-  postponed, 
tives  if  he  dies  before  that  time  and  without  having  received 
the  legacy.    And  in  such  casesthe  legacyisfrom  the  testator^^ 
death  said  to  be  vested  in  interest. 

Explanation, — ^An  intention  that  a  l^^y  to  any  person 
shall  not  become  vested  in  interest  in  him  is  not  to  be  inferred 
merely  from  a  provision  whereby  the  payment  or  possession  of 
the  thing  bequeathed  is  postponed,  or  whereby  a  prior  interest 
therein  is  bequeathed  to  some  other  person,  or  whereby  the 
income  arising  from  the  fund  bequeathed  is  directed  to  be 
accumulated  xmtil  the  time  of  payment  arrives,  or  frcoa  a  pro- 
vision that  if  a  particular  event  shall  happen^  the  legacy  shall 
go  over  to  another  person. 

IllustraiUma. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  loo  rupees,  to  be  paid  to  him  at  the 
death  of  (7.  On  A'b  death  the  legacy  becomes  vested  in  interest 
in  By  and  if  he  dies  before  (7,  his  representatives  are  entitled  to 
the  legacy. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  lOO  rupees,  to  be  paid  to  him  upon  his 
attaining  the  age  of  i8.  On  A*b  death  the  l^acy  becomes  vested 
in  interest  in  B, 

A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
On  the  testator's  deatii  the  legacy  to  B  becomes  vested 
in  interest  in  B. 


to  k 


^  The  whole  of  this  Fart  applies  to  the  legacy  shall  veet  in  interest  at  a 

Hindds  etc.  in  the  Lower  I^vinoes  particular  time,  or  that  the  legatee 

apd  in  the    towns    of  Madras  and  shall  take  if  he  attain  a  specified  age, 

Bombay,  Act  XXI  of  1870.  but  not  otherwise. 

'  As,  e.  g.  if  the  testator  direct  that 
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(d)  A  fand  is  bequeathed  to  A  until  B  attains  the  age  of  iS, 
ana  then  to  B.  The  legacy  to  .9  is  Tested  in  interest  from  the 
testator^s  death. 

{e)  A  bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  property  to  B  upon  trust 
to  pay  certain  debts  out  of  the  income,  and  then  to  make  over 
the  fond  to  C.  At  A*b  death  the  gift  to  C  becomes  Tested  in 
interest  in  him. 

(/)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A,  B,  and  C  in  equal  shares,  to 
be  paid  to  them  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  i8  respectiTely, 
with  a  proTieo  that,  if  all  of  them  die  under  the  age  of  i8,  the 
legacy  shall  devolTe  upon  D.  On  the  death  of  the  testator,  the 
shares  Test  in  interest  in  ii,  ^  and  C,  subject  to  be  dcTcsted  in 
case  Af  B  and  C  shall  all  die  under  1 8,  and  upon  the  death  of 
any  of  them  (except  the  last  surrivor)  under  the  age  of  i8  bis 
Tested  interest  passes,  so  subject,  to  his  representatiTCs. 

Date  of  107«  A  legacy  bequeathed  in  case  a  specified  uncertain 

when^  eTent  shall  happen  does  not  Test  until  that  eTent  happens, 

lega^qyifl  ^  legacy  bequeathed  in  case  a  specified  uncertain  CTcnt  shall 

upon  a  not  happen  does  not  Test  until  the  happening  of  that  CTent 

■P*°*5f4  becomes  impossible.     In  either  case,  until  the  condition  has 

event.  been  fulfilled,  the  mterest  of  the  l^atee  is  called  contmgent. 

Exception, — Where  a  fund  is  bequeathed  to  any  person  upon 
his  attaining  a  particular  age,  and  the  Will  also  giTes  to  him 
absolutely  the  income  to  arise  from  the  fund  before  he  reaches 
that  age,  or  directs  the  income,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  be  applied  for  his  benefit ;  the  bequest  of  the  fund 
is  not  contingent. 

lUustrcUiona. 

(a)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  D  in  case  A,  B  and  C  shall  all 
die  under  the  age  of  i8.  D  has  a  contingent  interest  in  the 
legacy  until  Ay  B  and  C  all  die  under  i8,  or  one  of  them  attains 
that  age. 

(5)  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  io  A  ^m  case  he  shall  attain 
the  age  of  i8/  or,  *when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  i8.'  A*^ 
interest  in  the  legacy  is  contingent  until  the  condition  shall  be 
fulfilled  by  his  attaining  that  age. 

(c)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  ^,  if  ^  shall  then  be  liTing,  but  if  B  shall  not  be  then  liTing, 
to  (7.  Ay  B  and  C  surTiTC  the  testator.  B  and  C  each  take  a 
contingent  interest  in  the  estate  until  the  event  which  is  to  Test 
it  in  one  or  in  the  other  shall  have  happened. 

(d)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  as  in  the  case  last  supposed. 
B  dies   in   the   lifetime  of  A   and   G.     Upon   the  death   of  B^ 
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C  acquires  a  vested  right  to  obtain  posseBsion  of  the  estate  upon 
A\  death. 

(a)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A  when  she  shall  attain  the 
age  of  18,  or  shall  marry  under  that  age  with  the  consent  of  B^ 
with  a  proviso  that  if  she  shall  not  attain  18,  or  marry  under 
that  age  with  ^s  consent,  the  legacy  shall  go  to  (7.  A  and  G 
each  take  a  contingent  interest  in  the  legacy.  A  attains  the 
age  of  18.  A  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  the  legacy,  although 
she  may  have  married  under  18  without  the  consent  of  B, 

(/)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  until  he  shall  marry,  and 
after  that  event  to  B^  B%  interest  in  the  bequest  is  contingent 
until  the  condition  shall  be  fulfilled  by  ^i'fi  marr}'ing. 

(^)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  until  he  shall  take  advantage 
of  the  Act  for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  and  after  that 
event  to  B,  B%  interest  in  the  bequest  is  contingent  until  A 
takes  advantage  of  the  Act. 

(%)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  ii  if  he  shall  pay  500  rupees 
to  B,  A'b  interest  in  the  bequest  is  contingent  until  he  has  paid 
500  rupees  to  B, 

(i)  A  leaves  his  farm  of  Sultdnpur  Khurd  to  B,  if  B  shall 
convey  his  own  farm  of  Sultdnpur  Buzurg  to  (7.  B'b  interest  in 
the  bequest  is  contingent  until  he  has  conveyed  the  latter  farm 
to  0. 

(j)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  ii  if  ^  shall  not  marry  C  within 
five  years  after  the  testator's  death.  A*s  interest  in  the  legacy 
is  contingent,  until  the  condition  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  five  years  without  ^'s  having  married  0,  or  by  the 
occurrence,  within  that  period,  of  an  event  which  makes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  condition  impossible. 

{k)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  il  if  ^  shall  not  make  any  provision 
for  him  by  Will.     The  legacy  is  contingent  until  ^'s  death. 

(/)  A  bequeaths  to  B  500  rupees  a  year  upon  his  attaining 
the  age  of  18,  and  directs  that  the  interest,  or  a  competent  part 
thereof,  shall  be  applied  for  his  benefit  until  he  reaches  that  age. 
The  legacy  is  vested  ^. 

(m)  A  bequeaths  to  B  500  rupees  when  he  shall  attain  the  age 
of  18,  and  directs  that  a  certain  sum,  out  of  another  fund,  shall 
be  applied  for  his  maintenance  until  he  arrives  at  that  age.  The 
legacy  is  contingent. 

108.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  only  to  such  members  of  a  Bequest 
class  as  shall  have  attained  ^  a  particular  age,  a  person  who  ^lembera  of 
has  not  attained  that  age  cannot  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  a  class  as 

1  attain  a 

legacy.         .  particuLnr 

age. 
^  Here,  as  interest  is  given,  the      immediately  separated  from  the  bulk 
testator  must  have  meant  an  imme-      of  the  property,  Vawdry  y.  Geddes, 
diate  gift,  as  the  sum  required  to       i  B.  &  M.  208. 
produce     the     annuity    of     Ks. 500  '  'shall  have  attained*  should  be 

must,  for  the  purpose  of  interest,  be      (as  in  the  illustration)  *  shall  attain.* 
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A  fand  if  bequeathed  to  «uch  of  the  children  of  ii  as  ahall 
attain  the  age  of  i8,  with  a  direction  that  while  any  duld  of 
A  shall  be  under  the  age  of  i8,  the  income  of  the  share,  to  #hicii 
it  maj  be  presumed  he  will  be  eventually  entitled,  shall  be  applied 
for  his  maintenance  and  education.  No  child  of  A  who  is  inider 
the  age  of  i8  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  bequest. 


PAKT  XIV. 

OF  ONEROUS  BEQUESTS^. 

109.  Where  a  bequest  imposes  an  obligation^  on  the  legatee^  Oneroiu 
he  can  take  nothmg  by  it  unless  he  accepts  it  fully.  bequest. 

IlhtHratum. 

A  haying  shares  in  (X)  a  prosperous  joint  stock  company,  and 
also  shares  in  ( F),  a  joint  stock  company  in  difficulties,  in.  respect 
of  which  shares  heavy  calls  are  expected  to  be  made,  bequeaths 
to  B  all  his  shares  in  joint  stock  companies.  B  refuses  to  accept 
the  shares  in  (  7).     He  forfeits  the  shares  in  (Z). 

110.  Where  a  Will  contains  two  separate  and  independent  One  of  two 

bequests  to  the  -same  person^  the  l^^tee  is  at  liberty  to  accept  lll^i^de- 

one  of  them  and  refuse  the  other,  although  the  former  may  be  P^^®"** 

beneficial  and  the  latter  onerous.  same  per- 

son may  be 

IlhiMration,  accepted, 

and  the 
A  having  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  of  a  house  at  a  rent  which  oth^er  re- 
he  and  his  representatives  are  bound  to  pay  during  the  term,  and  f""^ 
<whidi  is  higher  than  the  house  can  be  let  for,  bequeaths  to  B  the 
lease  and  a  sum  of  money.    B  refuses  to  accept  the  lease.     He 
-shall  not  by  this  refiEisal  forfeit  the  money '. 


^  This  Part  applies  to  Hindtis  etc. 
in  the  Lower  f^vinoes  and  in  the 
towns  of  Hadzas  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870. 

'  i.  e.  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween two  persons  of  whom  one  has 
a  private  and  peculiar  right  to  con- 
trol the  other's  actions  by  calling  on 
him  to  do  or  forbear  some  particular 
thing,  Pollock,  Prvneiplet  ofContraet, 
p.  3,  citing  Savigny,  Syit.  i.  338-9; 
Obi.  i.  4,  teq.    Sir  W.  Anson  {Law  of 


Contracty  p.  5),  also  dting  Savigny, 
deSnes  Obligation  as  a  legal  ^nd 
whereby  constraint  is  laid  upon  a 
person  or  group  of  persons  to  act  cr 
forbear  on  behajf  of  another  person  or 
group. 

'  The  section  and  its  illustration 
seem  direcdy  oontrivry  to  Sir  John 
Leach's  decision  in  Talbot  v.  Lord 
BadnoTt  3  M.  &  K.  254.  But  see  War^ 
ren  v.  Budall,  1  Johns,  ft  H.  i,  and 
Lon£i  ▼.  Kent,  ii  Jur.  N.  S.  724. 


PABT  XV. 

OF  CONTING£NT  BEQUESTS^. 

Bequest  HI*  Where  a  legacy  is  given  if  a  specified  uncertain  event 
^^^^f^  shall  happen,  and  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Will  for  the 
specified  occurrence  of  that  event,  the  legacy  cannot  take  effect  unless 
event,  no  such  event  happens  before  the  period  when  the  fund  bequeathed 
^^}^  is  payable  or  distributable. 

mentioned        ^  "^ 

for  its  00- 

currence.  lUtistrations, 

(a)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A,  and  In  case  of  his  death*, 
to  ^.  If  ii  survives  the  testator,  the  legacy  to  B  does  not  take 
effect. 

{h)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A,  and  in  cose  of  his  death 
without  children,  to  ^.  If  ii  survives  the  testator  or  dies  in 
his  lifetime  leaving  a  child,  the  legacy  to  B  does  not  take  effect. 

(c)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A  when  and  if  he  attains  the 
,  age  of  1 8,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  to  B.  A  attains  the  age  of  .18. 
The  l^acy  to  B  does  not  take  effect. 

{d)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  JS,  and,  'in  case  of  Bs  death  without  children,'  to  0.  The 
words  '  in  case  of  ^s  death  without  children '  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  in  case  B  shall  die  without  children  during  the 
lifetime  of  A, 

{e)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  B,  and  '  in  case  of  B*b  death,'  to  C,  The  words  '  in  case  of 
B'b  death '  are  to  be  coneidered  as  meaning  *  in  case  B  shall  die 
in  the  lifetime  of  A.* 

Bequest  to      112.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  to  such  of  certain  persons  as 

certa^  ^^^l  be  surviving  at  some  period,  but  the  exact  period  is  not 

persons  as  specified,  the  legacy  shall  go  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be  alive 

surviving  ^^  ^®  time  of  payment  or  distribution,  unless  a  contrary  in- 

at  some  tention  appear  by  the  Will  '^. 

period  not  *  x  ^ 

^  '         *  This  Part  applies  to  Hindds  etc.  or  'if  he  die.' 

in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the  '  Survivorship  prifnd  facie  refers 

towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  to  the  point  of  time  mentioned  in  the 

XXI  of  1870.  gift  in  nearest  juxtaposition  with  the 

^  or  'in  the  event  of  his  death,*  words;  Hawkins,  260. 
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IlkuirciHoTis. 

(a)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  and  B,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  or  to  the  surviyor  of  them.  If  both  A  and  B 
survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  equally  divided  between  them. 
If  A  dies  before  the  testator,  and  B  survives  the  testator,  it 
goes  to  B^. 

(6)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  B  and  (7,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  or  to  the  survivor 
of  them.  B  dies  during  the  life  of  il ;  C  survives  A.  At  A*s 
death  the  legacy  goes  to  (7. 

(e)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  B  and  (7,  or  the  survivor,  with  a  direction  that  if  B  should 
not  survive  the  testator,  his  children  are  to  stand  in  his  place. 
C  dies  during  the  life  of  the  testator;  B  survives  the  testator, 
but  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  A.  The  legacy  goes  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  B. 

{d)  Property  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  B  and  0^  with  a  direction  that  in  case  either  of  them  dies  in 
the  lifetime  of  A,  the  whole  shall  go  to  the  survivor.  B  dies 
in  the  lifetime  of  A,  Afterwards  C  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  A, 
The  legacy  goes  to  the  representative  of  C '. 

*  Here  the  testator's  death  is  the      the  last  asteoedent,  1  e.  the  death  of 
<  time  of  distributioiL'  the  legatee  dying  first. 

'  Here  the  snrnTorship  refers  to 


PART  XVI. 


Beqneit 
upon  im* 
poiflble 
eonditioB. 


OF  CONDITIONAL  BSqUBSTS^. 

lis.  A  bequest  upon  an  impoesible*  oondition  is  void. 


vrai 


lUuiiraiianB. 

a)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  il  on  condition  that  he  shall 
k  one  hundred  miles  in  an  hour.    The  bequest  is  void. 
(b)  A  bequeaths  500  rupees  to  .9  on  condition  that  he  shafl 

man^  A%  daughter.    A*b  daughter  was  dead  at  the  date  of  the 

Will.    The  bequest  is  void. 

Beqaert  114«  A  bequest  upon  a  condition,  the  folfilmoit  of  which 
oinraDttOTa  ^o^d  ^  contrary  to  law  or  to  morality  *,  is  void. 

condition. 

niiutrcUKma. 

a  A  bequeaths  500  rupees  to  .^  on  condition  that  he  shall 
er  (7.     The  bequest  is  void. 
(6)  A  bequeaths  5,000  rupees  to  his  niece  if  she  will  desert  her 
husband.     The  bequest  is  void. 

Falfilment  115.  Where  a  Will  imposes  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before 
precedent  "^  the  legatee  can  take  a  vested  interest  in  the  thing  bequeathed, 
to  vesting   the  condition  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fulfilled  if  it  has 


egacy.    ^^^^^  substantially  complied  with. 


lUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  legacy  is.  bequeathed  to  ii  on  condition  that  he  shall 
marry  with  the  consent  of  B,  C,  D  and  £,  A  marries  with  the 
written  consent  of  B,  C  is  present  at  the  marriage.  D  sends 
a  present  to  A  previous  to  the  marriage.  E  has  been  personally 
informed  by  A  of  his  intentions,  and  has  made  no  objection. 
A  has  fulfilled  the  condition  *. 


^  This  Part  applies  to  Hindds  etc. 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870. 

'  physically  or  legally,  as,  e.g.  if 
A  bequeath  property  to  a  married 
woman  B  on  oondition  that  she  trans- 
fer other  property  bequeathed  to  her 


by  0  to  her  separate  use  with  a  clause 
against  anticipation,  A^b  bequest  is 
void,  Bobinson  v.  Wheelrightf  6  D.  M. 
G.  535. 

'  As  to  the  kind  of  morality  here 
referred  to,  see  supra,  p.  23a,  note  3. 

*  Quf  tacet  satis  loquitvr. 
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(6)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  t6  A  on  condition  that  he  shall 
many  with  the  consent  of  B,  C  and  D.  D  dies.  A  marries  with 
the  Consent  of  B  and  C.     A  has  fulfilled  the  condition. 

(e)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  il  on  condition  that  he  shall 
marry  with  the  consent  of  B,  C  and  D.  A  marries  in  the  lifetime 
of  B,  C  and  D,  with  the  consent  of  B  and  C  only.  A  has  not 
fulfilled  the  condition. 

{d)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  ^  on  condition  that  he  shall 
marry  with  the  consent  of  B,  C  and  D.  A  obtains  the  uncon- 
ditional assent  oiB,  C  and  2)  to  his  marriage  with  if.  Afberwards 
By  0  and  2>  capriciously  retract  their  consent  A  marries  B. 
A-  has  fulfilled  the  condition. 

(e)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  ii  on  condition  that  he  shall 
marry  with  the  consent  of  B^  C  and  D,  A  marries  without  the 
consent  of  B,  C  and  D,  but  obtains  their  consent  after  the 
marriage.     A  has  not  fulfilled  the  condition. 

{f)  A  makes  his  Will,  whereby  he  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money 
to  ^  if  ^  shall  marry  with  the  consent  of  A*b  executors.  B 
marries  during  the  lifetime  of  A,  and  A  afterwards  expresses 
his  approbation  of  the  marriage.  A  dies.  The  bequest  to  B 
takes  effect. 

(g)  A  legacy  id  bequeathed  to  ii  if  he  executes  a  certain  docu- 
ment witiiin  a  time  specified  in  the  Will.  The  document  is 
executed  by  A  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  Will.  A  has  not  performed  the  condition,  and 
is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  legacy. 

Il6*  Where  there  id  a  bequest  to  one  person  and  a  bequest  Bequest  to 
of  the  same  thing  to  another  if  the  prior  bequest  shall  fail^  thd  ^Uure'  of 
second  bequest  shall  take  effect  upon  the  &ilure  of  the  prior  pn<^  ^^ 
bequest,  although  the  failure  may  not  have  occurred  in  the         ' 
maLnner  contemplated  by  the  testator. 

IlhLstrattons. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  his  own  children  surviving 
him,  and  if  they  all  die  under  18,  to  ^.  ii  dies  without  having 
ever  had  a  child.     The  bequest  to  B  takes  effect. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  B,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  execute  a  certain  docum^t  within  three  mcmths  after  A*s 
death,  and  if  he  should  neglect  to  do  so,  to  (7.  B  dies  in  the 
testator's  lifetime.     The  bequest  to  C  takes  effect. 

117.  Where  the  Will  shows  an  intention  that  the  second  Secoad  be- 

bequest  shall  take  effect  only  in  the  event  of  the  first  bequest  tSide<Uo 

failing  in  a  particular  manner,  the  second  bequest  shall  not  *»''«  ®ff®^ 

take  effect  unless  the  prior  becjnest  fails  in  that  particular  tot  fiaia  in 
manner.  particular 

manner. 
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THE   8UCCB88ION  ACT. 


Baqneft 
over,  ooo- 
ditioiud 
upon  th* 
Mppening 
or  not  hap- 
pening of  a 
■pedfied 
nnocrtain 
event. 


Condition 
must  be 


Ilhuiratum, 

A  makes  a  bequest  to  his  wife,  but  in  case  she  should  die  in 
bis  lifetime,  bequeaths  to  B  that  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  her. 
A  and  his  wife  perish  together,  under  circumstances  which  make 
it  impossible  to  prove  that  she  died  before  him.  The  bequest 
to  B  does  not  take  effect  ^ 

118.  A  bequest  may  be  made  to  any  person  with  the  con- 
dition superadded  that  in  case  a  specified  uncertain  event  shall 
happen^  the  thing  bequeathed  shall  go  to  another  person ;  or^ 
that  in  ease  a  specified  uncertain  event  shall  not  happen^  the 
thing  bequeathed  shall  go  over  to  another  person.  In  each 
case  the  ulterior  bequest  is  subject  to  the  rules  contained  in 
Sections  107^  108^  109^  no,  in,  112,  113,  114,  116,  117. 

lUiUircLUonB, 

(a)  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  j1,  to  be  paid  to  him 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  if  he  shall  die  before  he  attains  that  age, 
to  B.  A  takes  a  vested  interest  in  the  legacy,  subject  to  be 
devestecl  and  to  go  to  ^  in  case  A  shall  die  under  18. 

(h)  An  estate  b  bequeathed  to  A  with  a  proviso  that  if  A 
shall  dispute  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  a  Will,  the 
estate  shall  go  to  .9.  A  disputes  the  competency  of  the  testator 
to  make  a  Will.    The  estate  goes  to  B. 

{cj  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his 
deatn  to  B,  but  if  B  shall  then  be  dead,  leaving  a  son,  Buch  son 
is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  B.  B  takes  a  vested  interest  in  the 
legacy,  subject  to  be  devested  if  he  dies  leaving  a  son  in  ii's 
lifetime. 

{d)  A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  to  A  and  B,  and  if  either 
should  die  during  the  life  of  (7,  then  to  the  survivor  living  at 
the  death  of  C,  A  and  B  die  before  C,  The  gift  over  cannot 
take  effect,  but  the  representative  of  A  takes  one-half  of  the 
money,  and  the  representative  of  B  takes  the  other  half. 

{e)  A  bequeaths  to  B  the  interest  of  a  fund  for  life,  and  directs 
the  fund  to  be  divided,  at  her  death,  equally  among  her  three 
children,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  be  living  at  her  death.  All 
the  children  of  B  die  in  B'b  lifetime.  The  bequest  over  cannot 
take  effect,  but  the  interests  of  the  children  pass  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

119.  An  ulterior  bequest  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the 


^  Here  the  gift  over  was  made 
dependent  on  an  event  (A*u  surviving 
his  wife)  which  was  not  proved  to 
have  happened;  and  it  did  not  bcf- 
come  operative  from  the  mere  fact  of 


the  gift  to  wife  failing  to  have  prac* 
tical  operation,  for  A  indicated  no 
such  intention  either  expressly  or 
impliedly,  Underwood  v.  Wing,  4  D. 
M.  G.  633. 
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last  preceding  Section  cannot  take  effect^  unless  the  condition  strictly  ful- 
ls strictly  fulfiUed  1.  ^^• 

lUuBtrcUiona, 

(a)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  A^  with  a  proviso  that  if  he 
marries  witibout  the  consent  of  By  C  and  Z>,  the  legacy  shall  go 
to  E.  D  dies.  Even  if  A  marries  without  the  consent  of  B 
and  Cy  the  gift  to  E  does  not  take  effect. 

ip)  A  l^;acy  is  bequeathed  to  A,  with  a  proviso  that  if  he 
marries  without  the  consent  of  B^  the  legacy  shall  go  to  C  A 
marries  with  the  consent  of  B.  He  afterwards  becomes  a  widower 
and  marries  again  without  the  consent  of  B,  The  bequest  to 
C  does  not  take  effect. 

(e)  A  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  ii,  to  be  paid  at  18,  or  marriage, 
with  a  proviso  that  if  A  dies  under  18,  or  marries  without  the 
consent  of  B^  the  legacy  shall  go  to  (7.  A  marries  under  18, 
without  the  consent  of  ^.     The  bequest  to  C  takes  effect. 

120.  If  the  ulterior  bequest  be  not  valid,  the  original  be-  Original 
quest  is  not  affected  by  it.  nSaffSsted 

by  inyR- 
lUiistrcUions.  lidity  of 

(a)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  with  a  condition 
superadded  that  if  he  shall  not  on  a  given  day  walk  100  miles 
in  an  hour,  the  estate  shall  go  to  B,  The  condition  being  void, 
A  retains  his  estate  as  if  no  condition  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Will^ 

(b)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  her  life,  and  if  she  do 
not  desert  her  husband,  to  B,  A  \a  entitled  to  the  estate  during 
her  life  as  if  no  condition  had  been  inserted  in  the  Will  'r 

(c)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and,  if  he  marries, 
to  the  eldest  son  of  B  for  life.  B,  at  the  date  of  the  testator's 
death,  had  not  had  a  son.  The  bequest  over  is  void  under  Section 
92,  and  A  is  entitled  to  the  estate  during  his  life  *, 

121.  A  bequest  may  be  made  with  the  condition  super-  Bequest 
added  that  it  shall  cease  to  have  effect  in  case  a.  specified  un-  ^o^ed  to 
certain  event  shall  happen,  or  in  case  a  specified  uncertain  o«"o  *<> 
event  shall  not  happen.  if  specified 

uncertain 
lUuMratione,  event  shall 

(a)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  his  life,  with  a  proviso  not  happen. 

^  Conditions  subsequent   are  con-  *  Here  the  gift  over  is  void,  by 

istrued  with  great  strictness,  as  they  reason  of  being  too  remote, 

go  to  divest  estates  already  vested.  So  if  the  condition  subsequent  be 

*  Here  the  condition  subsequent  is  too  vague  for  the  Court  to  enforce  it, 

impossible.  Fillingham  v.  Bromley ^  T.  &  B.  530, 

'  Here  it  is  void,  as  being  contra  where  the  words  were  'live  and  re- 

honoa  mores,  side  on  *  a  certain  estate. 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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that  in  caae  he  shall  cnt  down  a  certain  wood,  the  heqnest  ahall 
cease  to  have  any  effect.  A  cuts  down  the  wood;  he  loses  his 
life-interest  in  the  estate. 

(6)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A,  provided  that  if  he  marries 
unaer  the  age  of  25  without  the  consent  of  the  executors  named 
in  the  Will,  the  estate  shall  cease  to  belong  to  him.  A  marries 
under  35  without  the  consent  of  the  executors.  The  estate  ceases 
to  belong  to  him. 

(e)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  A,  provided  that  if  he  shaU  not 
go  to  England  within  three  years  after  the  testator^s  death,  his 
interest  in  the  estate  shall  cease.  A  does  not  go  to  England  within 
the  time  prescribed.    His  interest  in  the  estate  cesses. 

(d)  An  estate  is  bequeathed  to  Ay  with  a  proviso  that  if  she  becomes 
a  nun  she  shall  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  the  estate.  A 
becomes  a  nun.     She  loses  her  interest  under  the  Will. 

U)  A  fund  is  bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  J?, 
if  B  shall  be  then  living,  with  a  proviso  that  if  ^  shall  become  a 
nun,  the  bequest  to  her  shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  B  becomes 
a  nun  in  the  lifetime  of  A.  She  thereby  loses  her  contingent 
interest  in  the  fund. 

Sncb  oon-  122.  In  order  that  a  condition  that  a  bequest  shall  cease  to 
not  be  in-  1^^®  effect  may  be  valid^  it  is  necessary  that  the  event  to  which 
valid  under  {^  relates  be  one  which  could  legally  constitute  the  condition 

lec.  107.  ** 

of  a  bequest  as  contemplated  by  the  one  hundred  and  seventh 
section. 

Leg»tee  123.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  with  a  condition  superadded 

impoMibfe  ^^^  unless  the  legatee  shall  perform  a  certain  act^  the  subject- 
*^}.^^  matter  of  the  bequest  shall  go  to  another  person^  or  the  be^ 
time  Bped-  quest  shall  cease  to  have  effect ;  but  no  time  is  specified  for 
aed  and  on  ^^  performance  of  the  act ;  if  the  legatee  takes  any  step 
fonnanoe  which  renders  impossible  or  indefinitely  postpones  the  per- 
Botdeot-  formance  of  the  act  required^  the  legacy  shall  go  as  if  the 
matter  is    legatee  had  died  without  performing  such  act. 

to  go  over. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  bequest  is  made  to  A  with  a  proviso  that  unless  he  enters 
the  army  the  legacy  shall  go  over  to  B.  A  takes  holy  orders,  and 
thereby  renders  it  impossible  that  he  should  fulfil  the  condition. 
B  is  entitled  to  receive  the  legacy. 

{h)  A  bequest  is  made  to  A  with  a  proviso  that  it  shall  cease  to 
have  any  effect  if  he  does  not  marry  ^'s  daughter.  A  marries  a 
stranger,  and  thereby  indefinitely  postpones  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition.     The  bequest  ceases  to  have  effect. 
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124#  Where  the  Will  requires  an  act  to  be  performed  by  Perform- 
the  legatee  within  a  specified  time,  either  as  a  condition  to  be  JJ^^Son 
fulfilled  before  the  l^acy  is  enjoyed,  or  as  a  condition  upon  within 
the  non-fulfilment  of  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  bequest  ^^. 
is  to  go  over  to  another  person,  or  the  bequest  is  to  cease  to 
have  effect ;  the  act  must  be  performed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, unless  the  performance  of  it  be  prevented  by  fraud  ^,  in  Time  id- 
which  case  such  further  time  shall  be  allowed  as  shall  be  re-  cJe  of 
quisite  to  make  up  for  the  delay  caused  by  such  &aud  ^.  fr*^^- 

^  Ab  to  the  meaning  of '  firaud/  aee  after  the  testator's  decease,  the  com- 

above,  p.  98.  pntation  of  the  term  will  be  exdusive 

'  In  the  ease  of  a  condition  pre-  of  the  day  of  his  death,  Later  ?.  Gar* 

cedent,  when  the  act  is  required  to  be  land,  15  Yes.  J48. 
perfonned  within   a   specified   time 
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Direction 
that  fonds 
be  em- 
ployed in 
particular 
manner  fol- 
lowing 
abeolote 
beqoeet  of 
same  to  or 
for  benefit 
of  any 
person. 


Direction 
that  mode 
of  enjoy- 
ment of 
absolute 
bequest  is 
to  be  re- 
stricted, to 
secure 
specified 
benefit  for 
legatee. 


OF  BEqUESTS  WITH   DIEBCTIONS  AS  TO  APPLICATION   0& 

ENJOYMENT^. 

125.  Where  a  fond  is  bequeathed  absolutely  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  person^  but  the  Will  contains  a  direction  that  it 
shall  be  applied  or  enjoyed  in  a  particular  manner^  the  l^;atee 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fund  as  if  the'Will  had  con- 
tained no  such  direction. 

lUustratian. 

A  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  towards  purchasing  a  country 
residence  for  A,  or  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  A,  or  to  purchase  a 
commission  in  the  Army  for  ii  ',  or  to  place  A  in  any  business.  A 
chooses  to  receive  the  legacy  in  money.     He  is  entitled  to  do  so  '. 

126.  Where  a  testator  absolutely  bequeaths  a  fond^  so  as 
to  sever  it  from  his  own  estate^  but  directs  that  the  mode  of 
enjoyment  of  it  by  the  legatee  shall  be  restricted  so  as  to  secure 
a  specified  benefit  for  the  legatee;  if  that  benefit  cannot  be 
obtained  for  the  legatee^  the  fund  belongs  to  him  as  if  the 
Will  had  contained  no  such  direction. 

TUustrationa. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  property  to  be  dirided  equally 
among  his  daughters,  and  directs  that  the  shares  of  the  daughters 
shall  be  settled  upon  themselves  respectively  for  life,  and  be  paid 
to  their  children  after  their  death.      All  the  daughters  die  un- 


^  This  Part-  applies  to  Hindds  etc. 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870.  Where  a  Hindti  be- 
queathed his  land  to  his  sons,  but 
declared  that  they  should  not  make  a 
partition  thereof  for  twenty  years,  the 
restriction  was  held  void  as  being 
repugnant  to  the  gift,  i  GaL  104. 

^  Such  purchases  are  now  impos- 
sible, see  Palmer  v.  Flower,  L.  B. 
13  Eq.  250. 


*  even  though  the  testator  has  ex* 
pressly  declared  that  A  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  receive  it,  8tckt8  v.  Cheds, 
39  L.  J.  Cb.  933.  The  legatee  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  by  a  Court  to  do 
what  he  may  undo  the  next  moment, 
as  bv  selling  the  residence,  giving  up 
the  business,  etc. 

If  A  die  before  receiviug  the  money, 
his  representatives  are  entitled  there- 
to, Bayne  v.  Crowther,  ao  Beav.  400. 
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married,  the  representatives  of  each  daughter  are  entitled  to  her 
share  of  the  residue. 

(b)  A  directs  his  trustees  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
daughter,  and  he  then  directs  that  thej  shall  invest  the  fdnd,  and 
pay  the  income  arising  from  it  to  her  during  her  life,  and  divide 
the  principal  among  her  children  after  her  death,  llie  daughter 
dies  without  having  ever  had  a  child.  Her  representatives  are 
entitled  to  the  fund  \ 

127.  Where  a  testator  does  not  absolutely  bequeath  a  fund^  Bequest  of 

so  as  to  sever  it  from  his  own  estate^  but  gives  it  for  certain  ^|^^^^ 

purposes^  and  part  of  those  purposes,  cannot  be  fulfilled^  the  parposes, 

fund^  or  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  been  exhausted  upon  the  ob-  wSclTcan- 

jects  contemplated  by  the  "Will,  remains  a  part  of  the  estate  of  »<>*  l»  ^- 

the  testator.  * 

IUustratian8. 

(a)  A  directs  that  his  trustees  shall  invest  a  sum  of  money  in  a 
particular  way,  and  shall  pay  the  inter^  to  his  son  for  life,  and  at 
his  death  shidl  divide  the  principal  among  his  children  j  the  son 
dies  without  having  ever  had  a  child,  llie  fund,  after  the  son's 
death,  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  testator. 

(5)  A  bequeaths  the  residue  df  his  estate  to  be  divided  equally 
among  his  daughters,  with  a  direction  that  they  are  to  have  the 
interest  only  during  their  lives,  and  that  at  their  decease  the  fund 
shall  go  to  their  children.  The  daughters  have  no  children.  The 
fund  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  testator. 

*■  This  and  the  following  section      and  see  Kellett  v.  Kellett,  L.  B.  i  E 
express  Lord  Cottenham*s  ruling  in      &  I.,  App.  161. 
Lawenct  v.  Tiemey,  i  Mac.  &  G.  551, 


PART  XVIII. 


Legatee 
named  M 
executor 
cannot  take 
unleeshe 
shews  in- 
tention to 
act  as 
exeootor. 


OF  BEQUESTS  TO  AK  BXSCUTOR^. 

128*  If  a  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  a  person  who  is  named 
an  executor  of  the  Will^  he  shall  not  take  the  legacy  unless  he 
proves  the  Will  or  otherwise  manifests  an  intention  to  act  as 
executor  *«» 

Ittustratwru 

A  legacy  is  given  to  A,  who  is  named  an  exeeator.  A  orders 
the  fimeral  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  Will,  and 
dies  a  few  days  after  the  testator,  without  having  proved  the  Will. 
A  has  manifested  an  intention  to  act  as  executor. 


^  This  Part  applies  to  Hindt&s  etc. 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  and  in  the 
towns  of  Madras  and  Bomhay,  Act 
XXI  of  1870.  It  extends  to  every 
kind  of  bequest,  specific^  demonstra- 
tive, or  residuary. 

*  This  is  the  old  rule  in  England 
(Cockerell  v.  Barber,  2  Buss.  599), 
except  in  the  case  of  a  redduaiy 
bequest,  Wins.  Exors.  laS;.  The 
Act  does  not  say  that  if  the  executor 
proves  he  sKall  have  his  legacy,  but 


that  be  diaU  not  have  it  if  he  does 
not  prove.  It  will  make  no  diflbrenoe 
that  the  executor  is  aged  and  incapa- 
ble by  bodily  and  mental  infirmitieB 
of  provinff  the  wiU.  If  an  executor 
prove  wiSiont  a  hand  fde  intention 
to  execute  the  trusts,  but  merely  to 
entitle  himself  technically  to  hie 
legacy,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
take  it  {Sarford  v.  Browning^  i  Cox, 
30a). 


PART  XIX. 

OP  SPECIFIC  LEGACIES*. 

129,  Where  a  testator  bequeaths  tm  any  person  a  specified  Specific 
part  of  his  property^  which  is  distinguished  from  all  other  defined, 
parts  of  his  property^  the  l^acy  is  said  to  be  specific. 

lUustnUiana, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B — 
'  The  diamond  ring  presented  to  him  by  C 
'  His  gold  chain.' 
'  A  certain  bale  of  wool.' 
'  A  certain  piece  of  clotL' 

'All  his  household  goods,   which   shall  be   in  or  about  his 
dwelling-house  in  M  Street,  in  Calcutta,  at  the  time  of  his  death.' 
<  The  sum  of  i,ooo  rupees  in  a  certain  chest.' 
'  The  debt  which  B  owes  him.' 

*  All  his  bills,  bonds,  and  securities  belonging  to  him,  lying  in 
his  lodgings  in  Calcutta.' 

'  All  his  furniture  in  his  house  in  Calcutta.' 
'  All  his  goods  on  board  a  certain  ship  then  lying  in  the  Biyer 
Hooghly.' 

*  2,000  rupees  which  he  has  in  the  hands  of  (7.' 

*  The  money  due  to  him  on  the  bond  of  D.' 

*  His  mortgage  on  the  Bampore  Factory.' 

'One-half  of  the  money  owing  to  him  on  his  mortgage  of 
Bampore  Factory,' 

'  1,000  rupees,  being  part  of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  C 
'His  capital  Stock  of  i,ooo2.  in  East  India  Stock.' 
'  His  promissory  notes  of  the  Qovemment  of  India,  for  10,000 
rupees  in  their  4  per  cent,  loan.' 

'  All  such  sums  of  money  as  his  executors  may,  afber  his  death, 
receive  in  respect  of  the  debt  due  to  him  from  the  insolvent  firm  of 
D  and  Company.' 

'  All  the  wine  which  he  may  have  in  his  cellar  at  the  time  of  his 
death.' 

'  Such  of  his  horses  as  B  may  select/ 
'  All  his  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal.' 

^  This  Part  applies  to  Hindtis  etc.      of  Madras  and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of 
in  the  Tjower  Provinces  and  the  towns       1870. 
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'  All  the  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  which  he  may  possess  at 
the  time  of  his  death/ 

'  All  the  money  which  he  has  in  the  ^\  per  cent,  loan  of  the 
Ooyemment  of  India.' 

'All  the  Ooyemment  secnrities  he  shall  he  entitled  to  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.* 

Each  of  these  legacies  is  specific 

(6)  A  having  Oovemment  promissory  notes  for  10,000  mpees, 
bequeaths  to  his  executors  '  Ooyemment  promissory  notes  for 
10,000  rupees  in  trast  to  sell '  for  the  benefit  of  B, 

The  legacy  is  specific. 

(c)  A  haying  property  at  Benares,  and  also  in  other  places, 
bequeaths  to  B  all  his  property  at  Benares. 
The  legacy  is  specific. 

{d)  A  bequeaths  to  B — 

His  house  in  Calcutta. 

His  zamindiri  of  Rampore. 

His  taluk  of  Rdmnagar. 

His  lease  of  the  Indigo  factory  of  Sulkea. 

An  annuity  of  500  rupees  out  of  the  rents  of  his  zamfndiri  of  W. 
A  directs  his  zamind^  of  JT  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
inyested  for  the  benefit  of  B, 

Each  of  these  bequests  is  specific  \ 

(e)  A  by  his  Will  charges  his  zamfndirf  of  T  with  an  annuity 
of  1,000  rupees  to  C  during  his  life,  and  subject  to  this  charge  he 
bequeaths  the  zamfnddrf  to  D. 

Each  of  these  bequests  is  specific. 

(/)  A  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  house  in  Calcutta 
for  5. 

To  buy  an  estate  in  Zillah  Fureedpore  for  B, 

To  buy  a  diamond  ring  for  B» 

To  buy  a  horse  for  B. 

To  be  inyested  in  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  for  B, 

To  be  inyested  in  Ooyemment  securities  for  B, 
A  bequeaths  to  B — 

*  A  diamond  ring.' 

*  A  horse.* 

^  10,000  rupees  worth  of  Ooyemment  securities.' 
'  An  annuity  of  500  rupees.' 
'  2,000  rupees,  to  be  paid  in  cash.' 

'So  much  money  as  will  produce  5,000  rupees   4  per  cent. 
Government  securities.' 

These  bequests  are  not  specific*. 

(g)  A,  having  property  in  England  and  property  in  India, 
bequeaths  a  legacy  to  B,  and  directs  that  it  shall  be  paid  out  of 


a 


Eveiy  bequest  of  immoveable  property  is  Bpecific. 
They  are  general. 
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the  property  which  he  may  leave  in  India.    He  also  bequeaths  a 
legacy  to  C^  and  directs  that  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  property 
which  he  may  leave  in  England. 
No  one  of  these  legacies  is  specific  ^. 

130.  Where  a  sum  certain  is  bequeathed^  the  legacy  is  not  Bequest  of 
specific  merely  because  the  stocks^  funds,  or  securities  in  which  J^  where 
it  is  invested  are  described  in  the  Will.  stockB,  &c. 

in  which  it 

Illustration.  J^T^*^ 

A  bequeaths  to  B—  ^bS. 

'  10,000  rupees  of  his  funded  property.' 

'  10,000  rupees  of  his  property  now  invested  in  Shares  of  the 
East  Indian  Bailway  Company.'    - 

*  10,000  rupees,  at  present  secured  by  mortgage  of  "Eampore 
Factory,* 

No  one  of  these  legacies  is  specific. 

131.  Where  a  bequest  is  made  in  general  terms,  of  a  certain  Bequest  of 
anaount  of  any  kind  of  stock,  the  l^acy  is  not  specific  merely  ^here  tee- 
because  the  testator  was  at  the  date  of  his  Will  possessed  of  J^**^'^ii? 
stock  of  the  specified  kind,  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount  than  equal  or 
the  amount  bequeathed.  greater 

^  amount  of 

Illustration,  stock  of 

A  bequeaths  to  B  5,000  rupees  five  per  cent.   Government """®  "^  * 
securities.    A  had  at  the  date  of  the  Will  five  per  cent.  Gk>vem- 
ment  securities  for  5,000  rupees  \ 

The  legacy  is  not  specific. 

132*  A  money  legacy  is  not  specific  merely  because  the  Bequest  of 
Will  directs  its  payment  to  be  postponed  untU  some  part  of  ^^S'be 
the  property  of  the  testator  shall   have   been  reduced  to  a  paid  until 
certain  form,  or  remitted  to  a  certain  place  ^.  oftestator^s 

property 
lUtistration.  has  been 

A  bequeaths  to  B  -10,000  rupees,  and  directs  that  this  legacy  j^  ^rtain 
shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  A*b  property  in  India  shall  be  realized  in  way. 
England. 

The  legacy  is  not  specific. 


^  They  are  demonstrative. 

^  The  illustration  assumes  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  will  to  show 
that  A  intended  B  to  take  the  iden- 
tical securities. 

'  The  distinction  between  specific 
and  general  legacies  is  important ; 
for,  as  we  see  from  sec.  136,  if  there 
be  a  deficiency  of  assets,  a  specific 
legacy  will  not  be  liable  to  abate  with 


the  general  legacies.  Moreover,  if  it 
be  to  a  person  in  being,  and  of  an 
object  producing  income,  it  carries 
the  income  from  the  testator's  death 
(sec.  309).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
specific  legacy  fail  by  the  ademption 
or  inadequacy  of  its  object,  the  le- 
gatee will  not  be  entitled  to  any  re* 
compense  or  satisfaction  out  of  the 
general  personal  estate. 
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Whenenu-  188*  Where  a  Will  contains  a  bequest  of  the  residae  of  tiie 
^^^^  testator's  property  along  with  an  enumeration  of  some  items 
not  to  be  of  property  not  previously  bequeathed^  the  articles  enumerated 
gp^oj^Q^.  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  specifically  bequeathed. 

beqoeatheg 

Betontion,      184*  Where  property  is  specifically  bequeathed  to  two  or 

in  fonn,  of  .more  persons  in  succession^  it  shall  be  retained  in  the  form  in 

qmirtto     which  the  testator  left  it,  although  it  may  be  of  such  a  nature 

■everal       i]^i  {^  value  is  continually  decreasing:. 
penKHWin  "^  ° 

snooeHion.  lUusirations. 

(a)  A  having  a  lease  of  a  house  for  a  term  of  years,  15  of  which 
were  unexpired  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has  bequeaUied  the  lease 
to  B  for  his  life,  and  after  ffs  death  to  (7.  B  Ib  to  enjoy  the 
property  as  A  left  it,  although  if  B  lives  for  15  years,  C  can  take 
nothing  under  the  bequest 

(b)  A  having  an  annuity  during  the  life  of  S^  bequeaths  it  to  C 
for  his  life,  and  after  Cb  death,  to  2>.  C  is  to  ei^oy  the  annuity 
as  A  left  it,  although,  if  B  dies  before  2>,  D  can  take  nothing  under 
the  bequest. 

Sale  and  135.  Where  property  comprised  in  a  bequest  to  two  or 
oTraroMeda  ^^^^  persons  in  succession  is  not  specifically  bequeathed,  it 
of  property  shall  in  the  absence  of  any  direction  to  the  contrary  be  sold, 
totw?OT^  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  invested  in  such  securities 
more  per-  as  the  High  Court  may,  by  any  general  rule  to  be  made  from 
■ucceasion.  ^^^  ^  time,  authorize  or  direct,  and  the  fund  thus  constituted 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  successive  legatees  according  to  the 

terms  of  the  Will. 

lUuetratton. 

Ay  having  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  bequeaths  'all  his 
property '  to  5  for  life,  and  after  B*b  death,  to  C.  The  lease  must 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  the 
annual  income  arising  from  the  fund  is  to  be  paid  to  B  for  life.  At 
^s  death  the  capital  of  the  fund  is  to  be  paid  to  C. 

VHiere  136.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  of  assets  to  pay  legacies*, 

deficiency  ^  specific  legacy  is  not  liable  to  abate  with  the  general 
to  pay       legacies.  * 

specific  ^  But  when  the  assets  not  spec!-  in  proportion  to  their  respective  valaes. 
legacy  not  fically  bequeathed  are  insufficient  to  This  should  have  been  expressly  pro- 
liable  to  pay  aU  the  debts  and  necessary  ex-  vided.    It    seems    assumed    in    sec. 
abate  with  penses,  then  the  specific  legacies  abate  a88. 
general 
legacies. 


PART  XX. 


OP  DBMONSTEATIVB   LEGACIES 


137.  Where  a  testator  bequeaths  a  certain  sum  of  money  Bemon- 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  any  other  commodity,  and  refers  to  a  f^J^^g. 
particular  fund  or  stock  so  as  to  constitute  the  same  the  pri-  fined, 
mary  fund  or  stock  out  of  which  payment  is  to  be  made,  the 
I^acy  is  said  to  be  demonstrative. 

Explanation, — The  distinction  between  a  specific  legacy  and 

a  demonstrative  legacy  consists  in  this,  that  where  specified 

property  is  given  to  the  l^^tee,  the  legacy  is  specific ;  where 

the  legacy  is  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  specified  property,  it  is 

demonstrative  ^. 

TUugtratiane, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  i,ooo  rupees,  being  part  of  a  debt  due  to 
him  from  WK  He  also  bequeaths  to  C  i,ooo  rupees  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  debt  due  to  him  from  W.  The  legacy  to  ^  is  specific ;  the 
legacy  to  (7  is  demonstrative. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  B  '  ten  bushels  of  the  com  which  shall  grow 
in  his  field  of  Oreenacre.' 

'  8o  chests  of  the  Indigo  which  shall  be  made  at  his  factory  of 
Sampore.' 

'  io,ooo  rupees  out  of  his  five  per  cent,  promissory  notes  of  the 
Oovemment  of  India.' 

An  annuity  of  500  rupees  *  from  his  funded  property.' 

'  1,000  rupees  out  of  the  sum  of  2,000  rupees  due  to  him 
by  C: 


^  This  Part  appUes  to  the  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

^  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  so  &r 
general  that  if  the  fund  be  caUed  in 
or  &il  the  legatee  will  not  be  deprived 
of  his  legacy,  but  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive it  out  of  the  general  assets ;  but 
it  is  so  fiir  specific,  that  it  wiU  not  be 
liable  to  abate  with  general  legades 
upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  (Wms. 


Exors.  1043).  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  abate  when  it  becomes  a  general 
legacy  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
fund  out  of  which  it  is  payable. 

A  demonstrative  legacy  does  not 
carry  interest  or  income  from  the  tes- 
tator's death,  Mullins  v.  Smith,  i  Dr. 
&  Sm.  204,  210.  Otherwise  in  the 
case  of  a  specific  legacy,  infra,  sec. 

309- 
'  S^e  above,  sec.  109,  ilL  (a),  No. 

15- 
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A  beaueaths  to  J7  an  annuity,  and  directs  it  to  be  paid  oot  of  the 
rents  arising  firom  his  talnk  of  Rimnagar. 

A  bequeaths  to  B  *  10,000  rupees  out  of  his  estate  atBimnagar/ 
or  charges  it  on  his  estate  at  Rimnagar. 

'  10,000  rupees,  being  his  share  of  the  capital  embarked  in  a 
certain  business.' 

Each  of  these  bequests  is  demonstratiYe. 

Order  of         188*  Where  a  portion  of  a  fund  is  crpecifically  bequeathed 
^^^^     and  a  legacy  is  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund,  the 

)^gMj        portion  specifically  bequeathed  shall  first  be  paid  to  the  l^;atee,  I 

be  peidoQt  *^^  ^®  demonstratiye  legacy  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  residue  | 

of  fond       of  the  fund,  and  so  &r  as  the  residue  shall  be  deficient,  out  of  I 

{wii  ii  ne-  ^^  general  assets  of  the  testator.  I 

dfioaUyoe- 


"•'^'^  m»$lraHm. 


( 


I 


A  bequeaths  to  B  1,000  rupees,  being  part  of  a  debt  due  to  him  I 
from  W.  He  also  bequeaths  to  C  1,000  rupees  to  be  paid  out  of  i 
the  debt  due  to  him  from  W,    The  debt  due  to  A  from  W  is  only  ! 

1,500  rupees ;  of  these  1,500  rupees,  1,000  rupees  belong  to  B,  and 
500  rupees  are  to  be  paid  to  (7.  C  is  also  to  receive  500  rupees 
out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  testator. 


PAET  XXI. 

OF  ADEMPTION   OF  LEGACIES^. 

139*  If  anything  which  has  been  specifically  bequeathed  Ademption 
does  not  belong  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  or  ^^P^"^*^* 
has  been  converted  into  property  of  a  different  kind^  the 
legacy  is  adeemed;  that  is^  it  cannot  take  effect  by  reason 
of  the  subject-matter  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Will «, 

IlhutraHona. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B — 

'  The  diamond  ring  presented  to  him  by  C 

'  His  gold  chain.' 

'  A  certain  bale  of  wooL* 

^  A  certain  piece  of  doth.' 

'  All  his  household  goods  which  shall  be  in  or  about  his  dwell- 
ing-house in  M  Street,  in  Calcutta,  at  the  time  of  his  death.' 
A,  in  his  lifetime, 

Sells  or  gives  away  the  ring. 

Converts  the  chain  into  a  cup. 

Converts  the  wool  into  cloth. 

Makes  the  cloth  into  a  garment 

Takes  another  house  into  which  he  removes  all  his  goods. 
Each  of  these  legacies  is  adeemed. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  B — 

'  The  sum  of  i,ooo  rupees  in  a  certain  chest.' 

*  All  the  horses  in  his  stable.' 
At  the  death  of  A,  no  money  is  found  in  the  chest,  and  no  horses 
in  the  stable. 

The  legacies  are  adeemed. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  to  B  certain  bales  of  goods.    A  takes  the  goods 

^  This  Part  applies  to  the  willa  of  bequeathed ;  a  right  of  redemption  ia 

Hmdt&i  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinoes  left  in  him  and  passes  at  his  death 

and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom-  to  the  legatee  (see  sec  154,  ill.  a.) 

bay,  Act  XXI  of  1870.  Where  a  legacy  has  been  adeemed 

'  Where  the  disposition  of  the  ob-  and  the  testator  then  confirms  his 

jeot  is  not  absolute,  the  legacy  is  not  wiU  by  a  codicil,  this  does  reTive  the 
adeemed,  as  where  a  testator  pawns  •  legacy, 
an  article  which  he  has  specifically 
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with  him  on  a  voyage.     The  Bhip  and  goods  are  loet  at  sea,  and  A 
is  drowned. 

The  legacy  is  adeemed* 

Kon-  140.  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  not  adeemed  by  reason 

ofdemo^  that  the  property  on  which  it  is  charged  by  the  WiU  does  not 

•int<^«      exist  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator^  or  has  been  oon- 

yerted  into  property  of  a  different  kind;  but  it  shall  in  such 

case  be  paid  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  testator. 

AdempUon  14L  Where  the  thing  specifically  bequeathed  is  the  right 
j^^^^f  to  receive  something  of  value  from  a  third  party^  and  the  tes- 
ric^t  to      tator  Imnself  receives  it,  the  bequest  is  adeemed. 

reoeiye 

~^^"»  lUustraUans. 

thirdpftrty.      (a)  A  bequeaths  to  B — 

*  The  debt  which  C  owes  him/ 

*  3,000  rupees  which  he  has  in  the  hands  of  D,* 

*  llie  money  due  to  him  on  the  bond  of  £' 

*  His  mortgage  on  the  Rampore  Factory.' 

All  these  debts  are  extinguished  in  A'n  lifetime,  some  with  and 
some  without  his  consent. 
All  the  legacies  are  adeemed. 

(5)  A  bequeaths  to  S — 

*  His  interest  in  certain  policies  of  life  assurance.' 
ii  in  his  lifetime  receives  the  amount  of  the  policies. 
The  legacy  is  adeemed. 

Ademption  142.  The  receipt  by  the  testator  of  a  part  of  an  entire 
i^  toBto!^  thing  specifically  bequeathed  shall  operate  as  an  ademption  of 
ior'ireoeipt  the  leffacv  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  so  received. 

of  part  of  ^     "^ 

^u^  lUvMration. 

cincally  be- 
queathed.       ^  bequeaths  to  J5  '  the  debt  due  to  him  by  C:    The   debt 
amounts  to  10,000  rupees.     C  i^9i.jn  to  A  5,000  rupees,  the  one- 
half  of  the  debt.     The  legacy  is  revoked  by  ademption,  so  far  as 
regards  the  5,000  rupees  received  by  A  *. 

Ademption  143.  If  a  portion  of  an  entire  fund  or  stock  be  specifically 
^^^  bequeathed,  the  receipt  by  the  testator  of  a  portion  of  the 
taWs  re-  fund  or  stock  shall  operate  as  an  ademption  only  to  the 
portion  of   6^tent  of  the  amount  so  received;  and  the  residue  of  t^e  fund 

^  So  where  A  bequeaths  to  jB  a  debt  ademption  pro  tanto,  and  £  is  en- 
owing  to  ^  by  C,  and  C  becomes  in-  titled  to  receive  such  farther  diyidends 
solvent  and  JTreodves  a  dividend  in  as  may  be  payable., 
respect  of  his  debt>  this  is  only  an 
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or  stock  shall  be  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the  specific  fund  of 

I  which 

l^acy.  portion  has 

beenspeci- 
lUustration,  fictJly  be- 

Q  uoalihocL 
A  bequeaths  to  B  one-half  of  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  due 

to  him  from   W,    A  in  his  lifetime  receives  6,000  rupees,  part 

of  the  10,000  rupees.      The  4,000  rupees  which  are  due  from 

TT  to  ii  at  the  time  of  his  death  belong  to  B  under  the  specific 

bequest. 

144.  Where  a  portion  of  a  fund  is  specifically  bequeathed  Order  of 
to  one  legatee,  and  a  legacy  charged  on  the  same  fund  is  be-  ^^^^p. 
qneathed  to  another  legatee ;  if  the  testator  receives  a  portion  tion  of  fund 
of  that  fund,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  is  insufficient  to  beq^th^ 
pay  both  the  specific  and  the  demonstrative  legacy,  the  specific  ^^  ^% 
l^acy  shall  be  paid  first,  and  the  residue  (if  any)  of  the  fund  legacy 
shall  be  applied  so  far  as  it  \rtll  extend  in  payment  of  the  |^2foi^ 
demonstrative    legacy,  and  the  rest  of  the    demonstrative  to  another, 
legacy  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  tes-^^^gre/ 

tator.  c?ived  por- 

tion of  that 
lUugtration,  fund,  re- 

mainder  is 
A  bequeaths  to  B  1,000  rupees,  part  of  the  debt  of  2,000  rupees  insufficient 

due  to  him  from  W.    He  also  bequeaths  to  G  1,000  rupees  to  be  to  pay  both 

paid  out  of  the  debt  due  to  him  from  W,    A  afterwards  receives  ^^^^' 

500  rupees,  part  of  that  debt,  and  dies  leaving  only  1,500  rupees 

due  to  him  from  TF.     Of  these  1,500  rupees,  1,000  rupees  belong 

to  By  and  500  rupees  are  to  be  paid  to  (7.     (7  is  also  to  receive  500 

rupees  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  testator. 

145,  Where  stock  which  has  been  specifically  bequeathed  Ademption 
does  not  exist  at  the  testator's  death,  the  legacy  is  adeemed  ^.  ^^^^^ 

cifioally  be- 

lUustraiion.  qneathed. 

does  not 
A  bequeaths  to  B —  exist  at 

^His  capital  stock  of  i,oooL  in  East  India  Stock.'  teetator's 

'  His  promissory  notes  of  the  Government  of  India  for  10,000  ^®**^« 

rupees  in  their  four  per  cent,  loan.' 

A  sells  the  stock  and  the  notes. 

The  legacies  are  adeemed. 

^  But   see   sees.   150-152,    which  he  lends  the  stock  on  condition  of  its 

show  that  there  is  no  ademption  (a)  being  re-placed  ;  and  sec.  153,  which 

where  the  stock  specifically  bequeathed  shows  that  the  ademption  is  not  irre- 

is  exchanged  by  act  of  law,  (h)  where  trierable,  and  that  the  legacy  would 

the  change  is  made  without  the  testa-  be   revived  by  a  new  purchase    of 

tor's  knowledge  or  sanction,  (c)  where  similar  stock  by  the  testator. 
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Ademption  146.  Where  stock  which  has  been  specifically  bequeathed 
wto«  doM  o^y  ui  part  exist  at  the  testator's  deaths  the  l^;acy  is 
Sfi^'^hL  '^^"^^  so  &r  as  regards  that  part  of  the  stock  which  has 
qoeathed,    ceased  to  exist. 

•xifta  in 

iwiionhrnt  lUuMraUon. 

5J™»        A  bequeaths  to  B— 

*  His  10,000  rupees  in  the  5^  per  cent,  loan  of  the  Qovemment 
of  India.' 

A  sells  one-half  of  his  10,000  rupees  in  the  loan  in  question. 
One-half  of  the  legacy  is  adeemed. 

Spedfio  147*  A  specific  bequest  of  goods  under  a  description  con- 

fl^odsde^  necting  them  with  a  certain  place  is  not  adeemed  by  reason 

■oribed  as  that  they  have  been  removed  from  such  place  from  any  tem- 

with  oef-  porary  cause  ^,  or  by  frauds  or  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 

^v^»^  of  the  testator. 

not 

•^^  .  lUusiraUans. 

bjremoyaL 

A  bequeaths  to  jS  '  all  his  household  goods  which  shall  be  in  or 
about  his  dwelling-house  in  Calcutta  at  ihe  time  of  his  death/  The 
goods  are  removed  from  the  house  to  save  them  from  fire.  A  dies 
before  they  are  brought  back. 

A  bequeaths  to  ^  '  all  his  household  goods  which  shall  be  in  or 
about  his  dwelling-house  in  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  his  death.' 
During  A*a  absence  upon  a  journey,  the  whole  of  the  goods  are 
removed  from  the  house.  A  dies  without  having  sanctioned  their 
removal. 

Neither  of  these  legacies  is  adeemed. 

When  148.  The  removal  of  the  thing  bequeathed  from  the  place 

^^^}iJ^  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  Will  to  be  situated  does  not  con- 
queathed  stitute  an  ademption^  where  the  place  is  only  referred  to  in 
confltitute  order  to  complete  the  description  of  what  the  testator  meant 
ademption,  to  bequeath. 

lUustrationa. 

A  bequeaths  to  B  all  the  bills,  bonds,  and  other  securities  for 
money  belonging  to  him  then  lying  in  his  lodgings  in  Calcutta.    At 
the  time  of  his  death,  these  effects  had  been  removed  from  his  ' 
lodgings  in  Calcutta. 

A  bequeaths  to  B  all  his  furniture  then  in  his  house  in  Calcutta. 
The  testator  has  a  house  at  Calcutta  and  another  at  Chinsurah,  in 
which  he  lives  alternately,  being  possessed  of  one  set  of  furniture 

*  As,  for  instance,  for  repairs,  safe  custody,  or  preservation  from  fire. 
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only,  which  he  removes  with  himself  to  each  house.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  the  fumitore  is  in  the  house  at  Chinsurah. 

A  bequeaths  to  ^  all  his  goods  on  board  a  certain  ship  then 
lying  in  the  Biver  Hooghly.  The  goods  are  removed  by  A*b  direc- 
tions to  a  warehouse,  in  which  they  remain  at  the  time  of  il*s  death. 

No  one  of  these  legacies  is  revoked  by  ademption. 

149.  Where  the  thing  bequeathed  is  not  the  right  to  re-  when 
ceive  something  of  value  from  a  third  person^  but  the  money  *^™?ij^ . 
or  other  commodity  which  shall  be  received  from  the  third  to  be  re- 
person  by  the  testator  himself  or  by  his  representatives^  the  ^^^^ 
receipt  of  such  sum  of  money  or  other  commodity  by  the  from  third 
testator  shall  not  constitute  an  ademption;  but  if  he  mixes  andtMtator 
it  up  with  the  general  mass  of  his  property,  the  l^acy  is  ^^^^self 

,,-  "  xx,^  o     ^       receives  it.. 

adeemed  ^. 

lUugtrcUion, 

A  bequeaths  to  B  whatever  sum  may  be  received  from  his  claim 
on  C,  A  receives  the  whole  of  his  claim  on  C,  and  sets  it  apart 
from  the  general  mass  of  his  property. 

The  legacy  is  not  adeemed. 

150.  Where  a  thing  specifically  bequeathed  undergoes  a  change  by 
change  between  the  date  of  the  Will  and  the  testator^s  death,  opf^tioj 

°  ,  .  '  of  law  of 

and  the  change  takes  place  by  operation  of  law,  or  in  the  subject  of 
course  of  execution  of  the  provisions  of  any  legal  instrument  2^^^  be- 
under  which  the  thing  bequeathed  was  held,  the  legacy  is  not  tween  date 

J  J  1-  J!         -L     1.  of  Will  and 

adeemed  by  reason  of  such  change.  testator's 

lUustratians,  ^^*^- 

A  bequeaths  to  ^  ^  all  the  money  which  he  has  in  the  5^  per  cent, 
loan  of  the  Government  of  India.' 

The  securities  for  the  5^  per  cent,  loan  are  converted  during  A' a 
lifetime  into  five  per  cent,  stock. 

A  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  2,ooo2.,  invested  in  Consols  in  the 
names  of  trustees  for  A, 

The  sum  of  2,oooZ.  is  transferred  by  the  trustees  into  A'b  own 
name. 

A  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  in  promissory  notes 
of  the  Government  of  India  which  he  has  power,  under  his 
marriage  settlement,  to  dispose  of  by  will.  Afterwards,  in  ^'s 
lifetime,  the  fund  is  converted  into  Consols  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
contained  in  the  settlement. 

No  one  of  these  legacies  has  been  adeemed  K 

^  But  see  ^orrwon  v.  •7ac2;«<m,L.R.  intention,  and  in  the  cases  put,  the 

7  Ch.  D.  339,  per  Jessel  M.B.  conversion  or  transfer  is  not  sufficient 

'  All  cases  of  ademption  arise  from  evidence  of  such  alteration. 
a  supposed  alteration  of  the  testator's 

VOL.  I.  Be 


4l8  THE    SUCCESSION   ACT, 

Change  of       151,  Where  a  thing  Bpecifically  bequeathed  undetgoei  a 
?Ktiiout      change  between  the  date  of  the  Will  and  the  testator's  deatb^ 
teste Ws    ajid  £te  change  takes  place  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
'  of  the  testator^  the  legacy  is  not  adeemed. 

lUustration, 

A  bequeaths  to  ^  *  all  his  3  per  cent.  Consols/  The  Consols  are, 
without  A'b  knowledge,  sold  by  his  agent,  and  the  proceeds  con- 
yerted  into  East  India  Stock. 

This  legacy  is  not  adeemed  ^. 

Stock  spe-  152.  Where  stock  which  has  been  specifically  bequeathed 
*1a«Ithed^  is  lent  to  a  third  party  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  replaced^ 
lent,  and    and  it  is  replaced  accordingly^  the  l^^y  is  not  adeemed  '. 

replaced. 

Stock  spe-  153.  Where  stock  specificaJly  bequeathed  is  sold^  and  an 
queatbed,  cqual  quantity  of  the  same  stock  is  aftarwards  purchased 
sold  but     fljid  belongs  to  the  testator  at  his  deaths  the  legacy  is  not 

replaced         i  j «  »     •' 

and  belong-  adeemed  ^. 

ing  to 

Usdeath^       *  ®  ®"^  '^'*    ^ ^^  "^^^  standing  ■  i  Rop.  Leg.  3rd  ed.  291.     The 

'    in  tbe  name  of  a  trustee  and  specifically  testator  continues  to  be  the  owner  of 

bequeathed  is,  without  the  testator  s  the  stock. 

knowledge  or  authority,  sold  or  trans-  *  In  Englaad  this  seems  doubifnl, 

ferred  into  another  fund.  Wms.  Exors.  1330, 1331. 


J 


PAET  XXIL 


OF  TH£   PAYMENT  OF  LIABILITIES   IN  BESPECT  OF  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  A  BBqUEST^. 

154.  Where  property  ^  specificall j  bequeathed  is  subject  at  Non- 
the  death  of  the  testator  to  any  pledge^  lien,  or  incumbrance,  ej^^r  to 
created  by  the  testator  himself  or  by  any  person  xmder  whom  exonerate 
he  claims*;  then,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  J^S^. 
Will^,  the  legatee,  if  he  accepts  the  bequest,  shall  accept  it 
subject  to  such  pledge  or  incumbrance,  and  shall  (as  between 
himself  and  the  testator's  estate)  be  liable  to  make  good  the 
amount  of  such  pledge  or  incumbrance.     A  contrary  intention 
shall  not  be  inferred  from  any  direction  which  the  Will  may 
contain  for  the  payment  of  the  testator's  debts  generally. 

Explanation. — ^A  periodical  payment  in  the  nature  of  land- 
revenue  or  in  the  nature  of  rent  is  not  such  an  incumbrance 
as  is  contemplated  by  this  section  ^. 

IHugtrcUians. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  the  diamond  ring  given  him  by  C.  At 
A'a  death  the  ring  is  held  in  pawn  by  D,  to  whom  it  has  been 
pledged  by  A.  It  is  the  duty  of  A*b  executors,  if  the  state  of  the 
testator's  assets  will  allow  them,  to  allow  B  to  redeem  the  ring  *. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  a  zamfndAri,  which  at  A*b  death  is  subject 
to  a  mortgage  for  10,000  rupees,  and  the  whole  of  the  principal 
sum,  together  with  interest  to  the  amount  of  1,000  rapees,  is  due 


^  ThiB  Part  applies  to  the  willi  of 
HindtUi  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

*  whether  moveable  or  immove- 
able. 

'  As  to  liabilities  incident  to  the 
thing  bequeathed,  but  not  '  created 
by  the  testator*  etc.,  see  sees.  156, 

157. 

*  As  where   there  is  a  direction 

that  the  debts  should  be  paid  out  of 


some  other  fund.  But  a  general  di- 
rection to  pay  *  all  just  debts  as  soon 
as  may  be'  is  not  enough  to  show 
a  contrary  intention,  Pembrooke  v. 
Friend,  I  J.  &  H.  132.  See  now  in 
Englund,  30  ft  31  Vic.  c  69,  sec.  i. 

*  Nor  is  a  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money,  sec.  155,  ill.  (a),  and  Hood  v. 
Hood,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  616. 

'  They  are  not  bound,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  redeem  it  themselves. 


1&  e  2, 
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THE    SUCCESSION   ACT. 


Completion 
of  testator's 
title  to 
things  be- 
queathed 
to  be  at 
oost  of  his 
estate. 


Exonera- 
tion of 
legatee's 
immove- 
able pro- 
perty for 
which  land- 
revenue  or 
rent  is  pay- 
able peri- 
odically. 


at  A'b  death.  B,  if  he  accepts  the  beqaest,  accepts  it  subject  to  this 
charge,  and  is  liable,  as  between  himself  and  A'b  estate,  to  pay  the 
sam  of  ii^ooo  rupees  thus  due. 

155.  Where  any  thing  is  to  be  done  to  complete  the  testa- 
tor's title  to  the  thing  bequeathed^  it  is  to  be  done  at  the  cost 
of  the  testator's  estatei 

lUvstrations. 

(a)  A  having  contracted  in  general  terms  for  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  land  at  a  certain  price,  bequeaths  it  to  B,  and  dies  before 
he  has  paid  the  purchase-money.  The  purchase-money  must  be 
made  good  out  of  A*b  assets. 

(6)  A  having  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  one-half  of  which  is  to  hie  paid  down  and 
the  other  half  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  land,  bequeaths  it  to  £, 
and  dies  before  he  has  paid  or  secured  any  part  of  the  purchase- 
money.  One-half  of  the  purchase-money  must  be  paid  out  of  A*s 
assets^. 

156*  Where  there  is  a  bequest  of  any  interest  in  immove- 
able property^  in  respect  of  which  payment  in  the  nature  of 
land  revenue  or  in  the  nature  of  rent  has  to  be  made  periodi- 
cally^ the  estate  of  the  testator  shall  (as  between  such  estate 
and  the  legatee)  make  good  such  payments  or  a  proportion  of 
them  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ^. 

lUtistration, 

A  bequeaths  to  ^  a  house,  in  respect  of  which  365  rupees  ai^ 
payable  annually  by  way  of  rent.  A  pays  his  rent  at  the  usual 
time,  and  dies  25  days  after.  A'b  estate  shall  make  good  25  rupees 
in  respect  of  the  rent. 


Exonera- 
tion of 


157.  In  the  absence  of  any  direction  in  the  Will,  where 

specifio       there  is  a  specific  bequest  of  stock  ^  in  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 

^tSk^-^'*'     pany,  if  any  call  or  other  payment  is  due  from  the  testator 

JointStock  at  the  time  of  his  death  *  in  respect  of  such  stock  ^,  such  call 

Company,  ^j.  payment  shall,  as  between  the  testator's  estate  and  the 

legatee,  be  borne  by  such  estate;   but  if  any  call  or  other 

payment  shall,  after  the  testator's  death,  become  due  in  respect 

of  such  stock  ^,  the  same  shall,  as  between  the  testator's  estate 


^  And  see  iU.  (6)  to  sec.  157,  infra. 
^  Compare  in  England  tlie  Appor- 
tionment Act,  33  &;  34  Vic.  c.  35, 8.  2. 


'  or  shares. 

^  As  to  the  rule  in  England,  see 
Day  V.  Day,  I  Dr.  &  Sm.  261,  where 
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'and  the  legatee^  be  borne  by  the  legatee  if  he  accept  the 
bequest  ^. 

Uhuttrationa. 

(a)  A  bequeathed  to  B  his  share  in  a  certain  railway.  At  A'b 
death  there  was  due  from  him  the  sum  of  5Z.  in  respect  of  each 
share,  being  the  amount  of  a  call  which  had  been  duly  made,  and 
the  sum  of  50.  in  respect  of  each  share,  being  the  amount  of 
interest  which  had  accrued  due  in  respect  of  the  call.  These  pay- 
ments must  be  borne  by  A*b  estate. 

(6)  A  has  agreed  to  take  50  shares  in  an  intended  joint  stock 
company,  and  has  contracted  to  pay  up  5/.  in  respect  of  each  share, 
which  sum  must  be  paid  before  his  title  to  the  shares  can  be  com- 
pleted. A  bequeaths  these  shares  to  B»  The  estate  of  A  must 
make  good  the  payments  which  were  necessary  to  complete  A*8 
title. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  his  shares  in  a  certain  railway.  B  accepts 
the  legacy.  After  A  *8  death,  a  call  is  made  in  respect  of  the 
shares.     B  must  pay  the  call. 

{d)  A  bequeaths  to  ^  his  shares  in  a  joint  stock  company.     B . 
accepts  the  bequest.     Afterwards  the  affidrs  of  the  company  are 
wound  up,  and  each  shareholder  is  called  upon  for  contribution. 
The  amount  of  the  contribution  must  be  borne  by  the  legatee '. 

(e)  A  is  the  owner  of  ten  shares  in  a  railway  company.  At  a 
meeting  held  during  his  lifetime  a  call  is  made  of  3Z.  per  share, 
payable  by  three  instalments.  A  bequeaths  his  shares  to^  B,  and 
dies  between  the  day  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  first  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment,  and  without  having 
paid  the  first  instalment.  A'b  estate  must  pay  the  first  instal- 
ment, and  B,  if  he  accepts  the  legacy,  must  pay  the  remaining 
instalments. 


Kindersley  Y.C.  said  that  if  any  pay- 
ments were  neoessaiy  at  the  testator's 
death  to  constitute  him  a  complete 
shareholder,  Uiey  most  be  borne  by 
his  estate ;  but  if  he  was  a  complete 
shareholder,  all  calls  made  after  his 
death  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  specific 
l^atee.  . 

^  Where  the  person  named  as  lega- 
tee repudiates  the  bequest,  he  cannot 
of  course  be  subjected  to  any  of  the 


liabilities  attaching  to  the  testatoi^s 
interest,  MoffeU  v.  Bates,  3  Sm.  ft 
Giff.  468. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  B  is  entitled 
to  aU  benefits  accruing  by  reason  of 
the  possession  of  the  shares,  such  as  a 
right  to  compensation  for  concealment 
and  misrepresentation  by  the  directors, 
The  Carran  Co,  v,  EutUerf  L.  E.  i  Sc. 
App.  36a. 


PART  xxm. 

OF  BEi^UBSTS  OF  THINGS   DESCBIBED  IN  OBNEBAL  TEBMB^. 

Bequest  of  158.  If  there  be  a  bequest  of  Bomethinff  described  in 
g^^^jj^  general  terms,  the  executor  must  purchase  for  the  legatee 
general       what  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  answer  the  description. 

temiB. 

lUudraHona, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  a  pair  of  carriage  horses,  or  a  diamond 
ring.  The  executor  must  proride  the  legatee  with  such  articles,  if 
the  state  of  the  assets  will  allow  it '. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  B  *  his  pair  of  carriage  horses.'  A  had  no 
carriage  horses  at  the  time  of  his  death.    The  legacy  fails. 

^  This  Fart  applies  to  the  wills      and  Bombay,  Act  XXI  of  1870. 
of  Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Pro-  *  Wms.  Ezon.  1164. 

Tinces,    and    the  towns  of   Madras 


Luce 


PABT  XXIV. 

OP  BEQUESTS  OF  THE   INTEREST  OE  PEODUCE  OP  A  PUND^. 

159.  Where  the  interest  or  produce  of  a  fund  *  is  bequeathed  Bequest  of 
to  any  person,  and  the  Will  affords  no  indication  of  an  inten-  J^J®  ^aT^ 
tion  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  bequest  should  be  of  limited  of  fund, 
duration  ^,  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  shall  belong  to 
the  legatee. 

lUtM^rations, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  the  interest  of  his  5  per  cent,  promissory 
notes  of  the  Govemraent  of  India.  There  is  no  other  clause  in 
the  Will  affecting  those  securities.  B  is  entitled  to  il's  5  per  cent, 
promissory  notes  of  the  Ghovemment  of  India. 

(5)  A  bequeaths  the  interest  of  his  5^  per  cent,  promissory  notes 
of  the  Ghovemment  of  India  to  B  for  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
C.  B  is  entitled  to  the  interest  of  the  notes  during  his  life,  and  C 
is  entitled  to  the  notes  upon  B'b  death. 

{e)  A  bequeaths  to  B  the  rents  of  his  lands  at  X,  B  is  entitled 
to  the  lands  *. . 


^  Thitr  Part  applies  to  the  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

'  Here  *fund*  includes  any  pro- 
perty, whether  moTeable  or  immove- 
able, from  which  profit  accrues ;  see 
flL(c). 

'  Such  intention  will  not  be  inferred 
merely  from  the  fact  that  in  other 


parts  of  the  will  the  testator  has  used 
words  expressly  conferring  an  un- 
limited interest,  Wuden  v.  Wisden, 
2  Sm.  &  G.  396,  405. 

*  for  the  whole  of  A'a  interest 
therein.  So  in  England  a  devise  of 
the  Income  of  lands  by  their  owner  in 
fee  now  passes  the  fee,  Mannox  v. 
Qreener,  L.  B.  14  Eq.  456. 


PART  XXV. 


Annuity 
created  by 

wniw- 

able  for 

life  only, 

unless 

contrary 

intention 

apparent. 


Period  of 
vesting 
where  Will 
directs  that 
annuity 
be  provided 
out  of 
property 
or  money 
bequeathed 
to  buy  one. 


OF  BEQUESTS  OF  ANNUITIES^. 

160.  Where  an  annuitj  is  created  by  Will^  the  I^fatee  is 
entitled  to  receive  it  for  his  life  onlj^  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
tion appears  by  the  Will  ^.  And  this  rule  shall  not  be  varied 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  annuity  is  directed  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  property  generally^  or  that  a  sum  of  money  is 
bequeathed  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  it. 

TUiisiraUona. 

{aj  A  bequeaths  to  B  500  rupees  a  year.  B  is  entitled  during 
his  hfe  to  receive  tbe  annual  sum  of  500  rupees. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  B  the  sum  of  500  rupees  monthly-  B  is 
entitled  during  his  life  to  receive  the  sum  of  500  rupees  every 
month. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  an  annuity  of  500  rupees  to  B  for  life,  and  on 
^'s  death  to  (7.  ^  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  500  rupees  during 
his  life.  Cy  if  he  survives  B,  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  500  rupees 
from  ^'s  death  until  his  own  death. 

161.  Where  the  Will  directs  that  an  annuity  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  any  person  out  of  the  proceeds  of  property,  or  out  of 
property  generally,  or  where  money  is  bequeathed  to  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  any  person  ^,  on  the 
testator^s  death  the  legacy  vests  in  interest  in  the  legatee,  and 
he  Is  entitled  at  his  option  to  have  an  annuity  purchased  for 
him,  or  to  receive  the  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Will*. 


^  This  Part  applies  to  tbe  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Act  XXI  of  1870. 

'  Wms.  Exors.  1200.  In  England, 
when  a  particular  sum  is  bequeathed 
to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity,  the  annuitant  is  entitled  (in 


the  absence  of  any  direction  to  the 
contrary)  to  a  perpetual  annuity  or 
the  particular  sum  so  invested. 

'  or  for  the  life  of  any  person. 

*  If  the  legatee  die  before  the  tes- 
tator, or  before  the  money  is  laid  out, 
the  money  belongs  to  the  legatee's 
representatives,  Wms.  Exors.  1202. 
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lUustrattons.  ^ 

(a)  A  by  his  WiU  directs  that  his  executors  shall  out  of  his 
property  purchase  an  annuity  of  1,000  rupees  for  B,  B  is  entitled 
at  his  option  to  have  an  annuity  of  1,000  rupees  for  his  life 
purchased  for  him,  or  to  receive  duch  a  sum  as  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  such  an  annuity. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  a  fund  to  B  for  his  life,  and  directs  that  after 
B'^  death  it  shall  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  G, 
B  and  C  survive  the  testator.  C  dies  in  ^'s  lifetime.  On  ^s 
death  the  fund  belongs  to  the  representative  of  C, 

162.  Where  an  annuity  ^  is  bequeathed^  but  the  assets  of  the  AbatemenH 
testator  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  legacies  given  by  the 

Will^  the  annuity  shall  abate  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
other  pecuniary  l^^ies  given  by  the  "Will  ^. 

163.  Where  there  is  a  gift  of  an  annuity  and  a  residuary  Priority  of 
gift,  the  v^hole  of  the  annuity  is  to  be  satisfied  before  any  J^^du- 
part  of  the  residue  is  paid  to  the  residuary  legatee,  and,  if  aiylegatee. 
necessary,  the  capital  of  the  testator's  estate  shall  be  applied 

for  that  purpose  *. 


^  whether  payable  at  the  testator^s 
death  or  at  some  future  time.  In  this 
and  the  following  section  'annaitv' 
seenus  to  mean  an  annuity  created  dy 
the  will  and  chazged  on  tiie  testator^ 
estate. 

'  The  annuity  is  a  general  legacy. 
Therefore,  as  between  annuitants  and 
legatees  tiiere  is  no  priority  where 
there  is  a  deficient  estate,  but  both 
must  abate  proportionably.  The  prin- 
ciple equally  applies  whether  the  an- 


nuity commences  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  testator  or  at  a  future 
period,  or  whether  the  legacies  be 
immediate  or  on  the  death  of  the  an- 
nuitant If  annuities  abate  with  re- 
ference to  other  legacies,  they  must 
of  course  abate  between  themselves 
(Wms.  Exors.  1373).  As  to  the  mode  of 
valuing  annuities,  see  Todd  v.  Bielhy, 
37  Beav.  353. 
*  3  D.  M.  G.  995,  per  Turner,  L.  J. 


PART  XXVI. 

O?   LSOACISS  TO  CBEDIT0K8  AND   POETIONSRS^. 

Creditor  164.  Where  a  debtor  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  his  creditor, 
entiUdl  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  appear  from  the  Will  that  the  legacy  is  meant 
legacy  m    as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  the  creditor  shall  be  entitled  to 

well  Ml 

debt.         the  legacy  as  well  as  to  the  amomit  of  the  debt. 

Child  165.  Where  a  parent  who  is  under  obligation  by  contract 

^^^  ^  to  provide  a  portion  for  a  child^  fails  to  do  so,  and  afterwards 
legacy  M  bequeaths  a  l^^acy  to  the  child,  and  does  not  intimate  by  his 
portion.      Will  that  the  legacy  is  meant  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  portion, 

the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  legacy  as  well  as  the 

portion, 

JUuatration, 

A,  by  articles  entered  into  in  contemplation  of  his  marriage 
with  B,  covenanted  that  he  would  pay  to  each  of  the  daughters  of 
the  intended  marriage  a  portion  of  20,000  rupees  on  her  marriage. 
This  covenant  having  been  broken,  A  bequeaths  20,000  nipees  to 
each  of  the  married  daughters  of  himself  and  B,  The  legatees  ai-e 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  bequest  in  addition  to  their 
portions. 

tion*b^^  166.  No  bequest  shall  be  wholly  or  partially  adeemed  by  a 
subsequent  subsequent  provision  made  by  settlement  or  otherwise  for  the 

lUustrcitians. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  20,000  rupees  to  his  son  B.  He  afterwards 
gives  to  B  the  sum  of  20,000  rupees.  The  legacy  is  not  thereby 
adeemed. 

(h)  A  bequeaths  40,000  rupees  to  B,  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he 
had  Drought  up  from  her  infancy.  Afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of 
B'b  marriage,  A  settles  upon  her  the  sum  of  30,000  rupees.  The 
legacy  is  not  thereby  diminished. 

^  This  Fart  applies  to  the  wills  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject.     See 

Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Froyinces  Wms.  Exors.,  8th  ed.,  1302,  1306, 

and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom-  1326,  and  supra,  p.  30S. 
bay,  A  ct  XXI  of  1 8  70.  It  difiers  from 
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167.  Where  a  man  *,  by  his  Will  ^  professes  to  dispose  of  Circum- 
something*  which  he  has  no  right  to  dispose  of,  the  person  to  ^j^-^i^  ^^_ 
whom  the  thins:  belongs  shall  elect  either  to  confirm  such  tion  takes 
disposition  or  to  dissent  from  it,  and  in  the  latter  case  he 
shall  give  up  any  benefits  which  may  have  been  provided  for 
him  by  the  Will*. 

168*  The  interest  so  relinquished  shall  devolve  as  if  it  had  Devolu- 
not  been  disposed  of  by  the  Will  in  favour  of  the  legatee,  ^^treUn- 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  charge  of  making  good  to  thequiahedby 
disappointed  legatee  the  amount  or  value  of  the  gift  attempted 
to  be  given  to  him  by  the  Will, 

169.  This  rule  will  apply  whether  the  testator  does  or  does  Testator's 
not  believe  that  which  he  professes  to  dispose  of  by  his  Will  hjg'oJ^r- 

to  be  his  own.  sMp  im- 

material. 

lUustrcUions. 

(a)  The  farm  of  Sult^pur  was  the  property  of  C.  A  bequeathed 
it  to  Bf  giving  a  legacy  of  i,ooo  rupees  to  (7.  C  has  elected  to 
retain  his  farm  of  Sultinpnr,  which  is  worth  8oo  rupees.  C  forfeits 
his  legacy  of  i,ooo  rupees,  of  which  8oo  rupees  goes  to  B,  and  the 
remaining  200  rupees  falls  into  the  residuary  bequest^  or  devolves 
according  to  the  rules  of  intestate  succession,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  A  bequeaths  an  estate  to  B  in  case  ^s  elder  brother  (who  is 


^  This  Part  applies  to  the  wills  of 
Hindtis  etc.  in  the  Lower  Provinoes 
and  the  towns  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, Aet  XXI  of  1870. 

^  See  sees.  3  and  46. 

*  i.  e.  on  the  face  of  his  will.  Parol 
evidence  is  inadmissible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion to  dispose  of  property  not  his 
own. 

*  i.e.  some  interest,  whether  im- 


mediate, remote,  contingent,  of  value 
or  not  of  vakie,  in  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable,  Wms.  Ezors. 
1448. 

*  Accordingly,  in  India,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
election  proceeds  is  forfeiture,  and 
not  indemnification  of  those  whom 
the  dissent  diBapp<nntB.  CHberwise 
in  England,  Wms.  Ezors.  I455ff 
1456. 
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married  and  has  children)  shall  leave  no  iasne  living  at  his  death. 
A  also  bequeaths  to  C  a  jewel,  which  belongs  to  B,  B  most  elect 
to  give  np  the  jewel,  or  to  lose  the  estate. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  to  B  i,ooo  mpees,  and  to  C  an  estate  which 
will  under  a  settlement  belong  to  J9  if  his  elder  brother  (who  is 
married,  and  has  children)  shall  leave  no  issue  living  at  his  death. 
B  must  elect  to  give  up  the  estate,  or  to  lose  the  legacy  \ 

{d)  A,  a  person  of  the  age  of  i8,  domiciled  in  British  India, 
but  owning  real  property  in  England,  to  which  C  is  heir-ai-laWy 
bequeaths  a  legacy  to  C,  and  subject  thereto  devisies  and  bequeaths 
to  B  '  all  his  property,  whatsover  and  wheresoever,'  and  dies  under 
31.  The  real  property  in  England  does  not  pass  by  the  Will  *.  C 
nuiy  claim  his  legacy  without  giving  up  the  real  property  in 
England. 

Beqnart  for     170.  A  bequest  for  a  man's  ^  benefit  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefit  how  c^^^ion,  the  same  thing  as  a  bequest  made  to  himself. 

regBrded 

*>«•**>«    ,  lUuaraHon. 

porpoMof 

election.  The  farm  of  Sult^pur  Khurd  being  the  property  of  B,  A 

bequeathed  it  to  C ;  and  bequeathed  anoUier  &nn  <»lled  Sult^npnr 
Buzurg  to  his  own  executors,  with  a  direction  that  it  should  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  payment  of  B*b  debts.  B  must 
elect  whether  he  will  abide  by  the  Will,  or  keep  his  farm  of 
Sultdnpur  Khurd  in  opposition  to  it. 

Penon  171.  A  person  taking  no  benefit  directly  under  the  Will, 

benefit  m-   ^^^  deriving  a  benefit  under  it  indirectly,  is  not  put  to  his 

directlynot  election. 

put  to  his 

election.  lUiuiraHon. 

The  lands  of  Sultinpur  are  settled  upon  C  for  life,  and  after  his 
death  upon  J9,  his  only  child.  A  bequeaths  the  lands  of  Sult^pur 
to  B,  and  i,ooo  rupees  to  C.  C  dies  intestate,  shortly  after  the 
testator,  and  without  having  made  any  election.  D  takes  out 
administration  to  C,  and  as  administrator  elects  on  behalf  of  Cs 
estate  to  take  under  the  Will.  In  that  capacity  he  receives  the 
legacy  of  i,ooo  rupees,  and  accounts  to  B  for  the  rents  of  the  lands 
of  Sult^npur  which  accrued  after  the  death  of  the  testator  and 
before  the  death  of  C.  In  his  individual  character  he  retains  the 
lands  of  Sultdnpur  in  opposition  to  the  WilL 

Person  172.  A  person  who  in  his  individual   capacity  takes  a 

taking 

^  This  and  ill.  (b)  show  that  the  making  a  will,  and  succession  to  im« 

doctrine  of  election  is  applicable  to  moveable  property  is  regulated  by  the 

contingent  interests.  lex  loci  rei  titae  (sec.  4). 

'  Because  A  by  English  law  is  an  '  Sec.  5. 

infant,    and    therefore    incapable   of 
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benefit  under  the  Will,  may  in  another  character  elect  to  take  HJ^?''.  , . 

in  opposition  to  the  Wul.  individual 

capacity, 
TUueirattan.  may  in 

The  estate  of  Sultdnpur  is  settled  upon  A  for  life,  and  after  his  oharacter 
death  upon  B.    A  leaves  the  estate  of  Sult^pur  to  J9,  and  2,000  elect  to 
rupees  to  B^  and  1,000  rupees  to  C,  who  is  B*b  only  child.     B  dies  take  in 
intestate,   shortly  after   the   testator,   without  having  made  an  opposition 
election.     C  takes  out  administration  to  B,  and  as  administrator 
elects  to  keep  the  estate  of  Sultdnpur  in  opposition  to  the  Will, 
and  to  relinqiiish  the  legacy  of  2,000  rupees.     C  may  do  this,  and 
yet  claim  his  legacy  of  1,000  rupees  under  the  Will. 

Exception  to  the  six  last  Rules. — Where  a  particular  gift  is 
expressed  in  the  Will  to  be  in  lieu  of  something  belonging  to 
the  legatee,  which  is  also  in  terms  disposed  of  by  the  Will,  if 
the  legatee  claims  that  thing,  he  must  relinquish  the  par- 
ticular gift,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  relinquish  any  other 
benefit  given  to  him  by  the  Will  *. 

lU/astration, 

Under  A*^  marriage  settlement  his  wife  is  entitled,  if  she  sur- 
vives him,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of  Sultdnpur  during  her 
life. 

A  hy  his  Will  bequeaths  to  his  wife  an  annuity  of  200Z.  during 
her  life,  in  lieu  of  her  interest  in  the  estate  of  Sultdnpur,  which 
estate  he  bequeaths  to  his  son.  He  also  gives  his  wife  a  legacy  of 
i,oooZ.  The  widow  elects  to  take  what  she  is  entitled  to  under 
the  settlement.  She  is  bound  to  relinquish  the  annuity,  but  not 
the  legacy  of  1,000?. 

173.  Acceptance  of  a  benefit  given  by  the  Will  constitutes  When  ac- 
an  election  by  the  legatee  to  take  under  the  WiU,  if  he  has  ^P^^^  ^^ 
knowledge  of  his  right  to  elect,  and  of  those  circumstances  given  by 
which  would  influence  the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  man  in  gtitutea" 
making  an  election  2,  or  if  he  waives  inquiry  into  the  circum-  ©lection  to 

j^  take  under 

stances.  Will. 

IUib8tr(xtio7i8. 

(a)  A  is  owner  of  an  estate  called  Sultdnpur  Khurd  and  has 
a  life  interest  in  another  estate  called  Sultdnpur  Buzurg  to  which, 

^  See  a  case  in  la  Cal.  60,  where  a  legatee  is  to   obtain    knowledge  of 

Hindii  widow  was  held  to  have  elected  '  those  circumstances.*     In  England, 

to  take  tinder  the  will  of  her  hus-  he  is  entitled  to  ascertain  the  value 

band's  uncle,  which  purported  to  dis-  of  the  funds,  and  for  that  purpose 

pose  of  her  husband's  share.  may  sustain  a  bill  to  have  all  neces- 

^  The  Act  Is  silent  as  to  how  the  sary  accounts  taken. 
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upon  his  deathy  his  son  B  will  be  abeolutely  entitted.  The  Will 
of  A  gives  the  estate  of  Sultimpar  Ehurd  to  B,  and  the  estate 
of  Sultimpur  Buzui^  to  C  B,  ia  ignorance  of  Ids  own  right  to 
the  estate  of  Sultinpur  Bazurg,  allows  C  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  enters  into  possession  of  the  estate  of  Soltinpur  Khurd. 
B  has  not  confirmed  the  bequest  of  Soltinpor  Buzurg  to  C 

(b)  B,  the  eldest  son  of  A,  is  the  possessor  of  an  estate  called 
Sult^pur.  A  bequeaths  Sultinpur  to  C,  and  to  B  the  residue 
of  A*B  property.  B,  having  been  informed  by  Jts  executors  that 
the  residue  will  amount  to  5,000  rupees,  allows  C  to  take  posses- 
sion of  SulUuipur.  He  afterwards  discovers  that  the  residue  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  500  rupees.  B  has  not  confirmed  the 
bequest  of  the  estate  of  Sultimpur  to  C, 

Prasiimp.  174.  Such  knowledge  or  waiver  of  inquiry  shall^  in  the 
fr^  raj^  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary^  be  presumed  if  the  l^^tee 
ment  by  j^as  enjoyed  for  two  years  the  benefits  provided  for  him  by 
two  yean,  the  Will  without  doing  any  act  to  express  dissent^. 

Confirma-  176,  Such  knowledge  or  waiver  of  inquiry  may  be  inferred 

quest  by '  from  any  act  of  the  legatee  which  renders  it  impossible  to 

^^  place  the  persons   interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 

'  bequest  in  the  same  condition  as  if  such  act  had  not  been 

done. 

lUvstraiion, 

A  bequeaths  to  J?  an  estate  to  which  C  is  entitled,  and  to  C 
a  coal  mine.  C  takes  possession  of  the  mine,  and  exhausts  it. 
He  has  thereby  confirmed  the  bequest  of  the  estate  to  B. 

When  176.  If  the  legatee  shall  not^  within  one  year  after  the 

rwMTOnta-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  testator,  signify  to  the  testator^s  representatives 

tivesmay    his  intention  to  confirm  or  to  dissent  from  the  "Will,  the 

legat^ito    representatives  shall,   upon  the  expiration   of  that  period, 

elect.         require  him  to  make  his  election ;  and  if  he  does  not  comply 

with  such  requisition  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  has 

received  it,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  confirm  the 

Will. 

Postpone-  177.  In  case  of  disability  the  election  shall  be  postponed 
election  in  ^^^^1  ^1^®  disabiUty  ceases,  or  imtil  the  election  shall  be  made 
case  of  dig-  by  some  competent  authority. 

^  Until  the  two  yean  have  expired,  of  election  is  rerersionary' the  two 

a  person  having  elected  under  a  mis-  years  will  not  begin  to  ruir  till  the 

conception  seems  entitled  to  make  a  reversion  falls  in. 

fresh  election.  The  presumption  arising  under  this 

Where  either  of  the  subject-matters  section  may  be  rebutted. 
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.  OF  GIFTS  IN   COKTEMPLATION   OF   DEATH  ^, 

178.  A  man  may  dispose^  b j  gift  made  in  contemplation  Property 

of  death,  of  any  moveable  property  which  he  could  dispose  of  ^^^j^  by'gift 

by  Will.     A  gift  is  said  to  be  made  in  contemplation  of  death  m^de  ^ 

where  a  man  who  is  ill  and  expects  to  die  shortly  of  his  ^n  of 

illness,  delivers*  to  another'  the  possession^  of  any  moveable  ^^^' 

property  ^  to  keep  as  a  gift  in  case  the  donor  shall  die  of  that 

illness  •.     Such  a  gift  may  be  resumed  by  the  giver.     It  does  Such  gift 

not  take  effect  if  he  recovers  from  the  illness  during  which  '^"^^J^^®- 

it  was  made;  nor  if  he  survives  the  person  to  whom  it  was  faiia. 

made''. 

lUuHrcUums. 

(a)  A  being  ill,  and  in  expectation  of  death,  delivers  to  B,  to  be 
retained  by  him  in  case  of  A'b  death — 
A  watch. 

A  bond  granted  by  (7  to  A. 
A  bank  note. 
A  promissory  note  of  the  Government  of  India  endorsed  in 

blank. 
A  bill  of  exchange  endorsed  in  blank. 
Certain  mortgage  deeds. 


^  This  Part  (which  agrees  with 
the  English  law  on  the  subject) 
does  not  apply  to  Hindtis,  etc.,  Act 
XXI  of  1870.  As  to  donatio  mortis 
causd  by  a  Hindti,  see  3  Ben.  O.  C.  J. 
113, 6  Mad.  H.  C.  270. 

'  by  himself  or  another.  There 
must  be  delivery.  Deed  without  de- 
livery  is  not  enough. 

'  The  gift  may  be  either  to  the 
donee  or  to  some  one  else  for  his 
use.  And  the  donee  may  be  directed 
to  use  the  property  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  out  of  it  to  make  certain 
payments,  and  to  keep  the  residue 
for  himself,  8  M.  &  W.  404,  per  Alder- 
son  B. 

*  i,  e.  not  merely  detentio  or  corpus^ 


but  also  ant'mtw  domini,  supra,  p. 
56  ;  10  Sim.  344. 

^  or  the  means  of  coming  at  such 
possession :  see  ill.  (6). 

'  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  donor 
should  expressly  declare  that  the  gift 
is  subject  to  that  condition. 

A  trust  may  be  annexed  to  the  gift, 
8  M.  &  W.  401,  where  the  trust  was 
that  the  donee  should  provide  the 
donor^s  funeral.  So  where  India  bonds 
were  given  subject  to  the  condition 
of  the  donee  carrying  on  a  suit,  Blount 
V.  Barrow,  4  Bro.  Ch.  C.  73. 

^  It  may  be  satisfied  by  a  legacy 
given  to  the  donee ;  but  it  cannot  be 
revoked  by  a  subsequent  will,  Wms. 
Exors.  787. 
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A  dies  of  the  illness  during  which  he  delivered  these  articles. 
B  is  entitled  to— 

The  watch. 

The  debt  secnred  by  Cs  bond. 

The  bank  note.    ' 

The  promissory  note  of  the  Goyemment  of  India. 

The  bill  of  exchange. 

The  money  secured  by  the  mortgage  deeds  \ 
(()  A  being  ill,  and  in  expectation  of  death,  delivers  to  B  the 
key  of  a  trunk,  or  the  key  of  a  warehouse  in  which  goods  of  bulk 
belonging  to  A  are  deposited,  with  the  intention  of  giving  him 
the  control  over  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  or  over  the  deposited 
goods,  and  desires  him  to  keep  them  in  case  of  A*b  death.  A  dies 
of  the  illness  during  which  he  delivered  these  articles.  B  is 
entitled  to  the  trunk  and  its  contents,  or  to  A'b  goods  of  bulk 
in  the  warehouse. 

le)  A  being  ill,  and  in  expectation  of  death,  puts  aside  certain 
articles  in  separate  parcels,  and  marks  upon  the  parcels  respec- 
tively the  names  of  B  and  C.  The  parcels  are  not  delivered 
during  the  life  of  ii.  A  dies  of  the  illness  during  which  he 
set  aside  the  parcels.  ^  and  C  are  not  entitled  to  the  contents 
of  the  parcels. 


^  In  most  of  these  cases  the  pro- 
perty passes  to  the  donee  by  delivery. 
As  to  the  mortgage-deeds  the  Act  fol- 
lows the  decision  of  the  H.  L.  in 
Daffleld  v.  Elwes,  i  Bligh,  N.  S.  498. 
A  policy  of  insurance  and  a  banker's 


deposit  note  may  also  be  the  subject 
of  Kd,m,  c.  As  to  bills  of  excbiuige 
and  promissory  notes  not  payable  to 
bearer  there  is  In  England  some  doubt. 
But  see  Vwl  y.  Veal,  37  Beav.  303. 
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OF   GEANT  OP  PEOBATE   AND  LETTEES   OP  ADMINISTEATIOK. 

179.  The  executor  or  administrator  ^,  as  the  ease  may  be^  of  Character 
a  deceased  person,  is  his  legal  repl*esentatiYe  for  all  purposes,  ^rty  ^ 
and  all  the  property  of  the  deceased  person  ^  vests  in  him  as  executor 

«  Q  as  sucii* 

such  ^. 

180.  When  a  Will  has  been  proved  and  deposited  in  a  Admini- 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  ^J^™- 
the  Province,  whether  in  the  British  dominions,  or  in  a  foreign  annexed  of 
country,  and  a  properly  authenticated  copy  of  the  Will  is  cated  copy 
produced,  letters  of  administration  may  be  granted  with  a  ^^  ^^ 
copy  of  such  copy  annexed^.  abroad. 

181.  Probate  can  be  granted  only  to  an  executor  appointed  Probate  to 

bythewm».  :^^Zi 

by  WUl. 

182.  The  appointment  may  be  express  or  by  necessary  ^j^^ 
implication  •.  ment  ex- 

implied. 

(a)  A  wills  that  C  be  his  executor  if  B  will  not;  B  is  appointed 
executor  by  implication. 

{b)  A  gives  a  legacy  to  B  and  several  legacies  to  other  persons, 
among  the  rest  to  his  daughter-in-law  ^,  (7,  and  adds,  '  but  should 


oec»  5. 
'  i.e.  his  actual  property,  whether 
held  by  him  for  his  own  benefit  or  the 
benefit  of  others.  It  does  not  inclade 
property  vested  in  him  as  executor  or 
administrator  under  this  Act,  1 2  Ben. 
438,  439. 

•  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  4. 

*  ActVof  1881,  sec.  5. 

»  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  6.  This,  ap- 
parently, would  preclude  the  granting 
of  probate  to  a  person  nominated  as 
executor  by  the  legatees,  or  by  other 
persons  appointed  executors.  In  Eng- 
land, where  a  testatrix  concluded  her 


will  thus,  '  I  must  beg  A  to  appoint 
some  one  to  see  this  my  will  executed,' 
it  was  held  that  A  might  appoint 
himself  and  the  Court  granted  pro- 
bate to  him.  In  the  goods  of  Ryder, 
a  S.  &T.  127. 

'  i.e.  'so  strong  a  probability  of 
intention  that  an  intention  contrary 
to  that  which  is  imputed  to  the  tes- 
tator cannot  be  supposed,'  i  Y.  &  B. 
466,  per  Lord  Eldon  citing  Lord  Hard- 
wicke. 

^  This  includes  the  wife  of  an 
adopted  son,  Act  XXI  of  1870,  sec.  6. 


VOL.  I. 


P  f 
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the  within-named  C  be  not  living,  I  do  constitute  and  appoint 
B  my  whole  and  sole  execatrix.*  C  is  appointed  executrix  by 
implication. 

U)  A  appoints  several  persons  executors  of  his  Will  and  Codicils, 
and  nis  nephew  residuary  legatee,  and  in  another  Codicil  are  these 
^ords : — '  I  appoint  my  nephew  my  residuary  legatee  to  discharge 
all  lawful  demands  sgainst  my  Will  and  Codicils,  signed^  of 
different  dates.'  The  nephew  is  appointed  an  executor  by  im- 
plication \ 

Penoni  to  183.  Probate  cannot  be  granted  to  any  person  who  is  a 
proUte  xninor*  or  is  of  unsound  mind^,  nor  to  a  married  woman 
oumot  be    without  the  previous  consent  of  her  husband  *. 

granted. 

Qnuit  of 
probate  to 
several 
ezeouton 
simultane- 
ouily  or  at 
different 
timee. 


184.  When  several  executors  are  appointed^  probate  may 
be  granted  to  them  all  simultaneously  or  at  different  times. 


Illustration. 

A  is  an  executor  of  B'b  Will  by  express  appointment^  and  C 
an  executor  of  it  by  implication.  Probate  may  be  granted  to 
A  and  C  at  the  same  time,  or  to  il  first  and  then  to  C,  or  to  6^ 
first  and  then  to  ii  ". 


Separate         jgg^  If  ^  Codicil  be  discovered  after  the  grant  of  probate. 

Codicil  dia-  &  separate  probate  of  that  Codicil  may  be  granted  to  the 

*^®^^    .  executor,  if  it  in  no  way  repeals  the  appointment  of  executors 

made  by  the  Will.     If  different  executors  are  appointed  by 

the  Codicil,  the  probate  of  the  Will  must  be  revoked,  and  a 

new  probate  granted  of  the  Will  and  the  Codicil  together  ®. 

Accrual  ^      186.  When  probate  has  been  granted  to  several  executors^ 


representa 


^  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  7.  So  when 
A  by  his  will  appointed  B  to  receive 
and  pay  A*b  debts,  and  to  get  in  and 
distribute  A'a  personal  estate,  the 
Calcutta  High  Court  (following  In 
the  goods  of  BayUs^  L.  R.,  i  P.  &  D. 
ai)  beld  that  "B  was  appointed  exe- 
cutor by  implication,  5  Cal.  756. 

So  when  a  Hindd  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  his  widow,  mentioning 
no  executor,  7  Ben.  563.  So  when  a 
Hindti  appointed  his  widow  guardian 
of  her  inrant  children  '  in  order  that  of 
all  his  property  she  should  carry  on  the 
management '  (until  his  youngest  son 
should  attain  ai  years  of  age),  '  and  in 
the  testator's  name  the  ipanagement 
of  his  firm,'  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  64. 


'  Where  a  minor  is  appointed  sole 
executor,  sec.  a  15  provides  that  letters 
of  administration  may  be  granted  to 
his  guardian. 

'  If  an  executor  become  non  compos y 
the  Court  may  commit  administration 
to  another. 

*  Act  y  of  1 88 1,  sec.  8,  omitting 
the  words  relating  to  a  married 
woman. 

A  corporation  aggregate  may  be 
named  executor,  and  they  appoint 
syndics  to  receive  administration  with 
the  will  annexed: 

*  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec.  9. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  10:  Ooote's 
Common  Form  Practice,  ninth  ed.,  pp. 

54,  55- 
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and  one  of  them  dies^  the  entire  representation  of  the  testator  tion  to 
accrues  to  the  surviving  executor  or  executors  ^.  executo™. 

187.  No  right  as  executor  or  legatee  can  be  established  in  No  right  as 
any  Court  of  Justice,  unless  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ^  J^^^^^n! 
within  the  Province  ^  shall  have  granted  probate  *  of  the  Will  leesprobate 
under  which  the  right  is  claimed,  or  shaU   have  granted  ^''*^- 
letters  of  administration  under  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
Section  *. 

188.  Probate  of  a  Will  when  granted  establishes  the  Will  Probate 
from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  renders  valid  all  inter-  ^y^  ^^* 
mediate  acts  of  the  executor  as  such  ®.  death. 

189.  Letters  of  administration  cannot  be  granted  to  any  To  whom 
person  who  is  a  minor''  or  is  of  unsound  mind®,  nor  to  a  ^^^^^^^ 
married  woman  without  the  previous  consent  of  her  husband®,  granted. 

190.  No  right  to  any  part  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  No  right  to 
has  died  intestate  can  be  established  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  ™^<^y " 
unless  letters  of  administration  have  first  been  granted  by  without 

a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ^®.  stration. 

191.  Letters  of  administration  entitle  the  administrator  From  what 
to  all  rights  belonging  to  the  intestate  as  effectually  as  if  admini- 

the  administration  had  been  erranted  at  the  moment  after  stratoren* 

,.     ,     .,  11  ®                                                         titiedto 

ms  deatn^*.  intestate*8 

rights. 

^  Act  y  of  1881,  tec.  II.  ^  See  sec.  215  as  to  admioistration 

'  See  infra,  note  10,  and  sees.  235,  where  the  sole  residuary  legatee  is  a 

364.  minor. 

'  Sec.  3.    See  i  Ben.  0,  C.  3,  where  *  See  sec.  217,  infra. 

A  died  in  the  Panj^b;  and  the  Gal-  *  Act  V  of  188 1,  sec.  13, omitting  the 

Cutta  High  Court  held  that  it  could  words  relating  to  a  married  woman, 

not  grant  to  the  attorney  of  his  eze-  ^®  4  All.  192.    In  reading  this  sec- 

cutor  ^letters of  administration  e.^.  a.  tion   re:rard.  must    be    had    to  Act 

as  regards  anets  situate  in  the  Panjilb.  XXYII  of  i860  and  to  the  powers  of 

*  See  sec.  3,  supra:  22  Suth.  174.  the  Administrator-General  under  Act 
^  As  the  first  step  in  a  suit  in  India  II  of  1874,  sees.  36-40,  to  grant  a 

is  the  pres^itation  of  a  verified  plaint,  certificate    entitling    the    holder    to 

which  must  show  Uie   character  in  receive  property  to  a  value  not  ex- 

which  the  plaintiff  sues  (Act  XIY  of  ceeding  Bs.  1000. 

1882,  sec.  50),  and  as  all  documents  on  As  regards  the  Administrator-Ge- 

which  he  relies  must  be  produced  in  neral  of  any  of  the  Presidencies,  the 

court  when  the  plaint  is  presented,  it  High  Court  at  the  Presidency  Town 

would  seem  that  an  executor  cannot  is  to  be  deemed  a  court  of  competent 

even  commence  a  suit  before  probate,  jurisdiction  within  themeaning  of  sees. 

For  the  purpose  of  sec.  187  there  187  and  190,  Act  II  of  1874,  sec.  14. 

must  be  either  probate  or  lettei-s  of  ^^  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  14.    As  to 

administration.    A  certificate  under  the  administrator's  right  to  recover 

Act  XXVII  of  i860  will  not  suffice,  against  s  wrongdoer  who  has  seized 

23  Suth.  252.  or  converted  the  goods  of  the  intes- 

•  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  12:4  Gal.  362.  t:\te  after  his  death,  Wras.  Exors.  638. 

rf2 
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AcUofad-  102,  Letters  of  administration  do  not  render  valid  any 
not  vftU-  intermediate  acts  of  the  administrator,  tending  to  ihe  diminu- 
tion or  damage  of  the  intestate's  estate  \ 


dated  by 
letters. 


Qnmt 
where 
executor 
hae  not 
renounced. 


193.  When  a  person  appointed  an  executor  has  not  renounced 
the  executorship,  letters  of  administration  shall  not  be  granted 
to  any  other  person  until  a  citation  has  been  issued  *,  calling 
upon  the  executor  to  accept  or  renounce  his  executorship; 
except  that  when  one  or  more  of  several  executors  have  proved 
a  Will,  the  Court  may,  on  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  those 
who  have  proved,  grant  letters  of  administration  without 
citing  those  who  have  not  proved  ^. 

Form  Mid  194*  The  renunciation  may  be  made  orally  in  the  presence 
renunoi»-  ^^  ^^^  Judge,  or  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  person  renouncing  *, 
tlon.  3,n(j  when  made  shall  preclude  him  from  ever  thereafter  apply- 

ing for  probate  of  the  Will  appointing  him  executor  *• 

Where  195*  If  the  executor  renounce,  or  &il  to  accept  the  execu- 

rn^unces  ^^ship  within  the  time  limited  for^the  acceptance  or  refusal 
or  fails  to    thereof,  the  Will  may  be  proved  and  letters  of  administration, 

Msceot  

with  a  copy  of  the  Will  annexed,  may  be  granted  to  the 
person  who  would  be  entitled  to  administration  in  case  of 
intestacy  •. 


within 

time 

limited. 


Orant  to 
universal  or 
residuary 
legatee. 


196*  When  the  deceased  has  made  a  Will,  but  has  not 
appointed  an  executor,  or  when  he  has  appointed  an  executor 
who  is  legally  incapable  or  refuses  to  act,  or  has  died  before 
the  testator,  or  before  he  has  proved  the  Will,  or  when  the 
executor  dies  after  having  proved  the  Will  but  before  he  has 
administered  all  the  estate  of  the  deceased ;  an  universal  or  a 
residuary  legatee  may  "^  be  admitted  to  prove  the  Will,  and 
letters  of  administration  with  the  Will  annexed  may''  be 


*  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  15. 

'  No  term  is  fixed  withm  which  the 
citation  is  returnable. 
'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  16. 

*  He  cannot  renounce  after  probate, 
and  his  renunciation  must  show  in 
substance  that  he  has  not  inter- 
meddled. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  17.  Compare 
in  England  20  &  21  Vic  c.  77,  sec. 
79.     In  England,  and  probably  also 


in  India,  the  renunciation  cannot  be 
partial,  and  cannot  be  made  after 
probate. 

"  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  18.  ■ 
'  The  word  '  may '  is  here,  not  per^ 
missive,  but  directory,  12  Ben.  428. 
The  universal  or  residuary  legatee  ia 
the  testator  s  choice,  next  after  the 
executor.  If  several  persons  are  en- 
titled to  the  residue,  administration 
may  be  granted  to  any  of  them. 
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granted  to  him  of  the  whole  estate^  or  of  so  much  thereof  as   - 
may  be  administered  ^. 

197.  When  a  residuary  legatee  who  has  a  beneficial  interest  Right  of 
survives  the  testator,  but  dies  before  the  estate  has  been  fully  w^e^ 
administered,  his  representative  has  the  same  right  to  ad-  ropresenta- 
ministration  with  the  Will  annexed  as  such  residuary  legatee  K  adminigter. 

198«  When  there  is  no  executor  and  no  residuary  legatee  Grant 
or  representative  of  a  residuary  legatee,  or  he  declines  or  is  ^J^^tor 
incapable  to  act,  or  cannot  be  found,  the  person  or  persons  residuary 
who  would  be  entitled  to  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  or^wre- 
the  deceased  if  he  had  died  intestate,  or  any  other  legatee  ^^***JJ® 
having  a  beneficial  interest,  or  a  creditor,  may  be  admitted  to  legatee* 
prove  the  Will,  and  letters  of  administration  may  be  granted 
to  him  or  them  accordingly  ^. 

199.  Letters  of  administration  with  the  Will  annexed  shall  Citatioa 
not  be  granted  to  any  legatee  other  than  an  universal  or  a.grant 
residuary  legatee,  until  a  citation  has  been  issued  and  pub-  ^  legate® 
lished  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  calling  on  the  versal  or 
next  of  kin  to  accept  or  refuse  letters  of  administration  *.  readuary. 

200.  When  the  deceased  has  died  intestate,  those  who  are  Order  in 
connected  with  him  either  by  marriage  or  by  consanguinity,  nectioiw'by 
are  entitled  to  obtain  letters  of  administration  of  his  estate  ™«rriago 

etc 

and  effects  in  the  order  and  according  to  the  rules  hereinafter  entitled, 
stated. 

201.  If  the  deceased  has  left  a  widow,  administration  shall  Admini- 
be  granted  to  the  widow  unless  the  Court  shall  see  cause  to  widow, 
to  exclude  her,  either  on  the  ground  of  some  personal  dis- 
qualification, or  because  she  has  no  interest  in  the  estate  of 

the  deceased. 

IU/u8tration8, 

(a)  The  widow  is  a  lunatic,  or  has  committed  adultery,  or 
has  been  barred  by  her  marriage  settlement  of  all  interest  in 
her  husband's  estate ;  there  is  cause  for  excluding  her  from  the 
administration  ^, 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  19.  ordinary    pecuniary  legatee,    In    re 

'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  20.  Viegds,  1  Bom.  H.  C.  103. 

'  Act  V  of   1881,   sec.    31.     The  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  33. 

Adniinistrator-GenenU's  right  is  pre*  ^  So  if  she  have  lived  separate  from 

ferable  to  that  of  a  creditor  pr  of  an  her  husband,  deserted  his  children  to 
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(6)  The  widow  has  married  again  since  the  decease  of  her 
husband ;  this  is  nut  good  cause  for  her  exclusion. 

Persons  202.   If  the  Judge  think  proper^  he  may  associate  any 

wTtb  willow  P^"o^  <>'  persons  with  th^  widow  in  the  administration^  who 
in  admini-  would  be  entitled  solely  to  the  administration  if  there  were  no 

siration.  ., 

Widow. 

Grant  of         203.  If  there  be  no  widow^  or  if  the  Court  see  cause  to 
adndni-      exclude  the  widow,  it  shall  commit  the  administration  to  the 

■tmtion 

where  no    person  or  persons  who  would  be  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
or  widow    ^tate  according  to  the  rules  for  the  distribution  of  an  in- 
excluded,    testate^s  estate;    provided   that  when    the   mother  of    the 
deceased  shall  be  one  of  the  class  of  persons  so   entitled^ 
she  shall  be  solely  entitled  to  administration. 

Kindred         204.  Those  who  stand  in  equal  degree  of  kindred  to  the 
deme        deceased,  are  equally  entitled  to  administration  ^. 

titled.  205.  The  husband,  surviving  his  wife,  has  the  same  rig^ht 

Right  of     of  administration  of  her  estate  as  the  widow  has  in  respect  of 

vridower  to 

administer  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

to  wife. 

Grant  to         206*  When  there  is  no  person  connected  with  the  deceased 
creditor,      y^j  marriage  or  consanguinity  who  is  entitled  to  letters  of 

administration,  and  willing  to  act,  they  may  be  granted  to 

a  creditor^. 

Where  de-      207.  Where  the  deceased  has  left  proi)erty  in  British  India. 

ceased  has  *  ^     ■».       »/  * 

lea  pro.  letters  of  administration  must  be  granted  according  to  the 

P^^.y  ^Li  ^^^^&oi^&  rules,  although  he  may  have  been  a  domiciled 

ministra-  inhabitant  of  a  country  in  which  the  law  relating  to  testate 

OTMited  ^^^  intestate  succession  differs  from  the  law  of  British  India  ^. 

according 

to  fore-        lead  an  immoral  life,  or  been  divorced  note  (v).    The  Administrator-General 

going  rules,  according  to  foreign  law.  has  a  preferential  right,  Act  II  of 

^  See  I  Ben.,  Short  Notes,  iii.  18747  sec.  15. 

^  So  that  he  may  recover  his  debt.  %  But  as  to  distributing  moveable 

It.  matters  not  that  the  debt  is  barred  property,  see  sec.  4« 
by  limitation,    Wms.    Ezors.    1054, 


PART  XXX. 

Of  Limited  Grants. 

(a,)     Grants  limited  in  Duration, 

208.  When  the  Will  has  been  lost  or  mislaid  since  the  Probate  of 
testator^s  deaths  or  has  been  destroyed  by  wrong  or  accident  ^^^^^ 
and  not  by  any  act  of  the  testator,  and  a  copy  or  the  draft  of  ^oet  wai. 
the  WiU  has  been  preserved,  probate  may  be  granted  of  such 

copy  or  draft,  limited  until  the  original  or  a  properly  authen- 
ticated copy  of  it  be  produced  ^. 

209.  When  the  Will  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  ^  and  no  Probate  of 
copy  has  been  made  nor  the  draft  preserved,  probate  Diajiortor** 
be  granted  of  its  contents,  if  they  can  be  established  by  destroyed 
evidence  ^ 

210.  When  the  Will  is  in  the  possession  of  a  person  Probate  of 
residing  out  of  the  Province  in  which  application  for  probate  ^^mI  ^"^ 
is  made,  who  has  refused  or  n^lected  to  deliver  it  up,  but  a  exists, 
copy  has  been  transmitted  to  the  executor,  and  it  is  necessary 

for  the  interests  of  the  estate  that  probate  should  be  granted 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  original,  probate  may 
be  granted  of  the  copy  so  transmitted,  limited  until  the  Will 
or  an  authenticated  copy  of  it  be  produced  ^. 


211.  Where  no  WiU  of  the  deceased  is  f  orthcommg,  but  Admini- 
stration 

until  Wi] 
produced* 


there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Will  in  existence,  ^j^^ii  y^m 


^  Act  y  of  1 88 1,  sec.  34.    As  to  If  a  codicil  has  been  similarly  lost 

the  evidence  to  be  produced  by  the  or  destroyed,   its    contents    may  be 

executor,  see  Coote,  1 34.  proved  in  the  same  manner  (Coote, 

'  i. e.  after  the  testator's  death,  or  I2();  and  where  the  contents  of  a 

in   his    lifetime    by  another    person  lost  will,  in  existence  after  the  tes- 

without  his   consent,   or  by  himself  tator's  death,  are  unknown  the  Court 

without  intention.  will    grant    administration    limited 

'  ActV of  i88i|Sec. 35:  'evidence*  until  the  original  will  be  found  and 

-includes  parol  evidence.   See  the  case  brought  in. 

of  Lord  St.  Leonards*  Will,  L.  R.  i  *  ActV  of  1881,  sec.  26. 
Prob.Div,  154. 
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letters  of  administration  may  be  granted^  limited  until  the 
Will^  or  an  authenticated  copy  of  it^  be  produced  \ 

(b.)   Granti  for  the  Use  and  Benefit  cf  others  having  Righi. 

Adminis-  212*  When  any  executor  is  absent  from  the  Province  in 
wUh^Will  ^hich  application  is  made^  and  there  is  no  executor  within  the 
ftimezed,  to  Province  *  willing  to  act,  letters  of  administration,  with  the 
of  absent  Will  annexed,  may  be  granted  to  the  attorney  of  the  absent 
executor,    executor,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  principal,  limited  until 

he  shall  obtain  probate  or  letters  of  administration  granted  to 

himself  *. 


Adminis- 
tration to 
attorney  of 
absent  per- 
son, who,  if 
present, 
would  be 
entitled. 

Adminis- 
tration to. 
attorney 
of  absent 
person  en- 
titled in 
case  of 
intestacy. 

Adminis- 
tration 
during 
minority. 


Adminis* 
ti:ation 


213,  When  any  person  to  whom,  if  present,  letters  of 
administration  with  the  Will  annexed  might  be  granted,  is 
absent  from  the  Province,  letters  of  administration  with  the 
Will  annexed  may  be  granted  to  his  attorney,  limited  as 
above-mentioned  *. 

214,  When  a  person  entitled  to  administration  in  case  of 
intestacy  is  absent  from  the  Province,  and  no  person  equally 
entitled  is  willing  to  act,  letters  of  administration  may  be 
granted  to  the  attorney  of  the  absent  person,  limited  as 
before  mentioned*. 

215,  When  a  minor  is  sole  executor  or  sole  residuary- 
legatee,  letters  of  administration,  with  the  Will  annexed^ 
may  be  granted  to  the  legal  guardian®  of  such  minor  or  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Court  shall  think  fit  until  the  minor 
fihall  have  completed  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  at  which 
period,  and  not  before,  probate  of  the  Will  shall  be  granted 
to  him'', 

216*  When  there  are  two  or  more  minor  executors  and  no 


»  ActVof  i88i,  sec,  ay. 

'  Sec.  3,  supra. 

»  Act  V  of  i88a,  sec.  a8,  substi- 
tuting '  agent  *  for  '  attorney.*  The 
attorney  (or  *  agent ')  applying  for 
lettera  of  administration  must  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
4  Ben.  Appendix,  49. 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  39,  substi- 
tuting '  agent  *  for  '  attorney.* 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.   30,  substi- 


tuting *  agent '  for  '  attorney.* 

*  i.  e.  a  testamentary  guardian  un- 
der sec.  48,  or  a  guardian  appointed 
by  the  Court  under  Act  XL  of  1858 : 
'  legal  *  here  seems  used  in  order  to 
exclude  mere  *■  natural  *  guardians. 

'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  31.  So  in 
England  under  38  Geo.  III»  o.  87,  sec. 
6.  As  to  the  powers  of  an  adminis- 
trator during  minority,  see  sec.  274, 
infra. 
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executor  who  has  attamed  majority^  or  two  or  more  residuary  antil  one 
l^^tees  and  no  residuary  legatee  who  has  attained  majority,  minor^xe- 
the  grant  shall  be  limited  imtil  one  of  them  shall  have  cutore  etc. 
completed  the  age  of  eighteen  years  ^.  majority. 

217.  If  a  sole  executor  or  a  sole  umversal  or  residuary  Adminis- 
l^atee,  or  a  person  who  would  be  solely  entitled  to  the  estate  ^^^/^^ 
of  the  intestate  according  to  the  rule  for  the  distribution  of  benefit  of 
intestates'  estates,  be  a  lunatic^,  letters  of  administration, y^J^5g„,^ 
with  or  without  the  Will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 

be  granted  to  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  his  estate  has 
been  committed  by  competent  authority  ^,  or  if  there  be  no 
such  person,  to  such  other  person  as  the  Court  may  think  fit 
to  appoint,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  lunatic  until  he 
shall  become  of  sound  mind  ^. 

218.  Pending  any  suit  touching  the  validity  of  the  Will  of  Adminia- 
a  deceased  person,  or  for  obtaining  or  revoking  any  probate  or  ^^J^^ 
any  grant  of  letters  of  administration,  the  Court  may  appoint  W^*. 

an  administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  deceased  person,  who 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  general  administrator, 
other  than  the  right  of  distributing  such  estate,  and  every 
such  administrator  shall  be  subject  to  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Court  and  shall  act  under  its  direction'^. 


(c.)    For  Special  Purposes. 

219.  If  an  executor  be  appointed  for  any  limited  purpose  Probate 
specified  in  the  WiU  •,  the  probate  shall  be  limited  to  that  Jj^^*^ 
purpose,  and  if  he  should  appoint  an  Attorney  to  take  ad-  specified  in 


*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  33. 

^  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
person  found  by  due  course  of  law  to 
be  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

'  See  as  to  lunatics  in  the  Mufassal, 
Act  XXXV  of  1858,  sec.  9,  and  as  to 
other  lunatics,  Act  XXXIY  of  1858, 
sees.  12,  34. 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  33,  but  in- 
cluding minors,  who  were  foigotten  in 
drafting  the  Succession  Act,  sec.  217. 

^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  34,  20  & 
21  Vic.  c.  77,  sec.  70.    The  grant  de- 


termines  in  the  termination  of  the 
suit ;  but  not  upon  the  suit  being  car- 
ried up  by  appeal  to  a  superior  court. 
*  As,  for  example,  if  the  testator 
make  A  his  executor  for  his  property 
in  Bengal,  B  for  that  in  Madras,  and 
C  for  that  in  Bombay.  Or  if  he  make 
A  his  executor  for  his  property  in 
England,  and  B  for  that  in  India. 
Or  if  he  make  A  executor  for  his 
immoveable  property,  B  for  his  debts 
due  to  him,  and  C  for  the  rest  of  his 
moveable  property. 
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minifltratioii  on  his  behalf^  the  lettere  of  administration  with 
the  Will  annexed  shall  accordingly  be  limited^. 

AdmiDw-        220*  If  an  executor  appointed  generally  give  an  authority 

with^Wiil  ^  ^^  attorney  to  prove  a  Will  on  his  behalf,  and  the  authority 

^.^^  is  limited  to  a  particular  purpose,  the  letters  of  administration 

partioalar  ^^  the  Will  annexed  shall  be  limited  accordingly*. 

pmpoM. 

Adminu-        22L  Where  a  person  dies,  leaving  property  of  which  he 

^todto  ^^^  ^^®  ®^^®  ^'  surviving  trustee,  or  in  which  he  had  no 
property  beneficial  interest  on  his  own  account,  and  leaves  no  general 
one  has  representative,  or  one  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  as 
beneficial    guch,  letters  of  administration,  limited  to  such  property,  may 

be  granted  to  the  person  beneficially  interested  in  the  property^, 

or  to  some  other  person  on  his  behalf  ^. 

Adminifl-  222.  When  it  is  necessary  that  the  representative  of  a 
limited  to  P^^'^^  deceased  be  made  a  party  to  a  pending  suit,  and  the 
suit.  executor  or  person  entitled  to  administration  is  unable  or 

imwilling  to  act,  letters  of  administration  may  be  granted 
to  the  nominee  of  a  party  in  such  suit,  limited  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  deceased  in  the  said  suit,  or  in  any  other 
cause  or  suit  which  may  be  commenced  in  the  same  or  in  any 
other  Court  between  the  parties,  or  any  other  parties,  touching 
the  matters  at'  issue  in  the  said  cause  or  suit,  and  until  a 
final  decree  shall  be  made  therein  and  carried  into  complete 
execution  *. 

Adminis-  223.  If  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  ®  from  the  date 
limited  to  ^^  ^^7  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  the  executor  or 
purpose  of  administrator  to  whom  the  same  has  been  granted  is  absent 
J^"r  from  the  Province  within  which  the  Court  that  h^  granted 
8uit  against  ^j^^  probate  or  letters  of  administration  is  situate,  it  shall  be 

adininiB*  *  ' 

trator.  lawful  for  such  Court  to  grant,  to  any  person  whom  it  may 
think  fit,  letters  of  administration  limited  to  the  purpose  of 
becoming  and  being  made  a  party  to  a  suit  to  be  brought 

»  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  35.  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  38. 

^  Act  y  of  188I1  sec.  36.  *  i.e.  at  or  after  the  expiration  of 

^  i.  e.  the  'beneficiary*  of  the  Trusts  twelve  months,  In  the  Goods  0/ Buddy f 

Act  and  the  Probate  Act,  sec.  37.  L.  B.,  a  P.  &  D.  330. 
*  Act  V  of  188 1,  sec.  231. 
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against  the  executor  or  admmifltmtor,  and  carryiBg  the  decree 
which  may  be  made  therein  into  effect  ^. 

224«  In  any  case  in  which  it  may  appear  necessary  for  Adminis- 
preserving  the  property  of  a  deceased  person^  the  Court  within  \^^  ^ 
whose  district  any  of  the  property  is  situate  may  grant  to  collecting 
any  person  whom  such  Court  may  think  fit,  letters  of  ad-^rvin^ 
ministration  limited  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  da»Med*8 
property  of  the  deceased^,  and  giving  discharges  for  debts 
due  to  his  estate,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Court  \ 


property. 


225.  When  a  person  has  died  intestate,  or  leaving  a  Will  Appoint- 
of  which  there  is  no  executor  willing  and  competent  to  act,  adminis- 
or  where  the  executor  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  trator,  of 
person,  be  resid^it  out  of  the  Province,  and  it  shall  appear  to  ordinarily 
the  Court  to  be  necessary  or  convenient  *  to  appoint  some  ^^ti'^ed  to 
person  to  administer  the  estate  or  any  part  thereof,  other  than 
the  person  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  grant  of  administration,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Judge,  in  his  discretion,   having  regard  to   consanguiniiy, 
amount  of  interest,  the  safety  of  the  estate,  and  probability 
that  it  will  be  properly  administered,  to  appoint  such  person 
as  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  administrator,  and  in  every  such 
case  letters  of  administration  may  be  limited  or  not  as  the 
Judge  shall  think  fit^. 


{d.)   Grants  with  Exception. 

226.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  an  Probate 

.      •♦•1, 

exception  be  made,  probate  of  a  Will,  or  letters  of  administra-  exception, 
tion  with  the  Will  annexed,  shall  be  granted  subject  to  such 
exception  ®. 


*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  39.  Founded 
on  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  87,  sees,  i  and  3. 

*  Or  any  part  of  hia  property  within 
the  jurisdiction,  e.  g.  to  sell  a  ship,  to 
get  in  outstanding  debts,  to  endorse 
and  receive  the  amount  of  certain 
bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

^  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec.  40. 

*  The  corresponding  English  law 
here  has  *  in  any  such  case  by  reason 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  estate  of  the 


deceased    or    other    special    circum* 
stances,*  20  &  ai  Vic.  c.  77,  sec.  73. 

•  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  41. 

•  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec,  4a.  If,  for 
example,  a  testator  appoints  A  ex- 
ecutor  for  a  special  purpose  or  a 
specific  fund  only,  and  B  an  executor 
for  all  other  purposes,  B  may  take 
probate  except  for  that  purpose  or 
fund.  Coote,  Common  Form  Prac> 
tice,  164. 
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Adminis-        227.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  an 
^th  exception  be  made^  letters  of  administration  shall  be  granted 

«xoeptifm.   subject  to  such  exception  *. 

(e,)   GratUs  cf  the  Rett. 

Probfttaor      228.  Whenever  a  grants  with  exception,  of  probate   or 
tration  of    letters  of  administration,  with  or  without  the  Will  annexed, 
the  rest     has  been  made,  the  person  entitled  to  probate  or  administra- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  deceased's  estate  may  take  a 
grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  rest  of  the  deceased's  estate  ^. 


Grant  of 
effects  un* 
adminif- 
tered. 


(/.)  Grants  cf  Effects  unadminiitered. 

229.  If  the  executor  to  whom  probate  has  been  granted 
have  died  leaving  a  part  of  the  testator's  estate  unadministered, 
a  new  representative  may  *  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  such  part  of  the  estate  \ 


Kuleeaa  230.  In  granting  letters  of  administration  of  an  estate 
of^^  not  fully  administered,  the  Court  shall  be  gfuided  by  the 
unadminU-  game  rules  as  apply  to  original  grants,  and  shall  grant  letters 

of  administration  to  those  persons  only  to  whom  original 

grants  might  have  been  made  ^. 

Adminis-  231.  When  a  limited  grant  has  expired  by  effluxion  of 
^l,en  time,  or  the  happening  of  the  event  or  contingency  on  which 
limited       it  was  limited,  and  there  is  still  some  part  of  the  deceased's 

grant  has 

expired  estate  unadministered,  letters  of  administration  shall  be 
OTtate^iU^  granted  to  those  persons  to  whom  original  grants  might  have 
unadminis-  been  made  ®. 

tered. 


*  Act  V  of  i88i,  eec.  43.  If,  for 
example,  a  testator  has  made  his  Will 
for  a  particular  or  limited  purpose 
only,  and  has  died  intestate  as  to  all 
other  property,  his  next  of  kin,  with- 
out waiting  for. the  executor  to  take 
the  limited  probate,  may  take  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  deceased's  effects, 
save  what  the  testator  has  himself 
excepted. 

''*  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec.  44. 


'  The  word  *  may '  is  here  permis- 
sive, not  directory,  1 1  Ben.  438. 

*  Act  V  of  i88i.  sec.  45. 

'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  46  ;  see  sec. 
196,  supra.  The  existence  of  a  deri* 
vative  executor  is  not  contemplated 
by  the  Act,  and  the  representation 
is  treated  as  coming  to  an  end  on  the 
death  of  the  executor,  la  Ben. 
428. 

•  ActVof  1881,  sec.  47. 
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(^.)  Alteration  in  Grants. 

232.  Errors  in  names  and  descriptions,  or  in  setting  forth  What 
the  time  and  place  of  the  deceased^s  death,  or  the  purpose  in  ^^ct^^ 
a  limited  grant,  may  be  rectified  by  the  Court,  and  the  grant  l>y  Court. 
of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  may  be  altered  and 
amended  accordingly  ^, 

233.  If,  after  the  grant  of  letters  of  administration  with  Procedure 
the  Will  annexed,  a  Codicil  be  discovered,  it  may*  be  added  to  ^^i|  ^j^, 
the  grant  on  due  proof  and  identification,-  and  the  grant  covered 
altered  and  amended  accordingly  ^,  of  adm^s- 

tration 

(A.)  Revocation  of  Grants. 

234.  The  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration  may  Revocation 
be  revoked  or  annulled  for  just  cause.  ment^or" 

Explanation, — Just  cause  is — ist,  that  the  proceedings  to  just  cause, 
obtain  the  grant  were  defective  in  substance ;  and,  that  the  probate  or 
grant  was  obtained  fraudulently  by  making  a  false  suggestion,  adminis- 
or  by  concealing  from  the  Court  something  material  to  the 
ease;   3rd,  that  the  grant  was   obtained   by  means  of  an 
untrue  allegation  of  s^  fact  essential  in  point  of  law  to  justify 
the  grant,  though  such  allegation  was  made  in  ignorance  or 
inadvertently;   4th,  that  the  grant  has  become  useless  and 
inoperative  through  circimistances  ^. 

IWustraiions. 

(a)  The  Court  by  which  the  grant  was  made  had  no  juris- 
diction. 

{b)  The  grant  was  made  without  citing  parties  who  ought  to 
have  been  cited. 

(c)  The  Will  of  which  probate  was  obtained  was  forged  or 
revoked. 


^  ActVof  1881,860.48. 

'  Act  y  of  1 881,  sec.  49.  As  to 
the  procedure  in  such  case,  see  Goote, 
Common  Form  Practice,  184. 

'  This  section  applies  to  HindtUiy 
5  Bom.  638.  It  is  =  Act  V  of  1881, 
sec.  50. 

That  a  grant  must  be  contested  in 
the  Court  out  of  which  it  issued  and 
before  the  Court  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Probate,  see  2  N,  W.  P.  368,  274. 

As  to  the  persons  entitled  to  apply 


for  revocation  of  probate,  see  a  N.  W. 
P.  268.  A  legatee  has  a  sufficient  in- 
terest (ibid.).  So  has  a  judgment 
creditor  who  has,  prior  to  grant  of 

E rebate,  attached  property  to  which 
is  debtor  would  be  entitled  as  heir 
of  the  alleged  testator :  6  Cal.  429, 
460.  So  has  a  person  interested  by 
assignment  in  the  alleged  testator's 
estate,  4  Cal.  360 ;  and  see  2  Cal. 
208. 
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(d)  A  obtained  letters  of  administration  to  the  estate  of  B^ 
as  his  widow,  but  it  has  since  transpired  that  she  was  never 
married  to  him. 

{e)  A  has  taken  administration  to  the  estate  of  2?  as  if  he  had 
died  intestate,  but  a  Will  has  since  been  discovered. 

(/)  Since  probate  was  granted,  a  later  Will  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

(g)  Since  probate  was  granted,  a  CodicU  has  been  discovered, 
whicii  revokes  or  adds  to  the  appointment  of  executors  under 
the  WiU. 

(k)  The  person  to  whom  probate  was  or  letters  of  adminis- 
tration were  granted  has  subsequently  become  of  unsound  mind  \ 


'  But  his  Bubeequent  immorality 
Ib  not  Bufficient,  6  Cal.  ii,  where  the 
Court  thought  that  iUuatration  (A) 
referred  to  the  ca.se  of  an  executor 
whoae  Bubiequent  lunacy  waa  regu- 
larly established. 

Other  illustrationB  are :  (i)  an  ex- 
ecutor being  a  minor  obtains  probate 
of  the  Will  on  the  tacit  suggestion 
that  he  is  of  full  sge ;  (j)  an  executor 
obtains  probate  of  the  Will  of  a  living 
person  (In  the  goods  of  C,  •/*.  Napier, 
1  Phillim.  83) ;  (Jc)  bastards  claiming 
to  be  an  intestate's  next  of  kin  have 
obtained  administration  to  his  estate. 

See  further,  as  to  the  grounds  for 
revoking  probate,  the  Evidence  Act, 
I  of  1873,  sec.  44,  and  6  Cal.  460. 


Administration  is  not  void,  bot 
voidable  only  when  granted  to  a  next 
of  kin  together  with  one  not  of  kin, 
as  to  a  sifter  and  her  husband :  or 
to  one  of  kin  but  not  next  of  kin :  or 
to  a  creditor  before  the  renunciation 
of  the  next  of  kin,  Wms.  Exors.  586. 

There  is  no  ground  for  revocation, 
where  administration  has  been  granted 
to  a  younger,  instead  of  an  elder, 
brother;  or  to  a  nieoe  instead  of  a 
nephew ;  or  to  a  creditor  for  a  smaller 
amount  instead  of  to  one  for  a  lai^ger 
amount;  or  to  one  where  two  had 
equal  right ;  or  where  there  is  mal- 
administration or  the  administrator 
omits  to  bring  in  an  inventory  and 
account,  Wms.  Exors.  588,  589. 


PAET  XXXI. 

OF  THB  PRACTICE  IK   GRAKTING  AKD  KEYOKINO  PEOBATES 
AND   LETTERS   OF  ADMINISTBATION. 

235.  The  District  Judge  shall  have  jurisdiction  ^  in  grant-  Jorisdio- 
ing  and  revoking  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  all  i)i|^trict 
cases  within  his  District  ^.  Judge. 

235  A.  The  High  Court  msj,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  Power  to 
such  judicial  officers  within  any  district  as  it  thinks  fit,  fo^^^^, 
act  for  the  District  Judge  as  Delegates  to  grant  probate  and  Delegates, 
letters  of  administration  in  non-contentious  cases,  within  such 
local  limits  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  : 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  High  Courts  not  established  by 
Boyal  Charter,  such  appointment  be  made  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government. 

Persons  so  appointed  shall  be  called  '  District  DelegsAea/ 

236.  The  District  Judge  shall  have  the  like  powers  and  District 
authority  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  probate  and  letters  ^^y^g^ 
of  administration,  and  all  matters  connected  therewith,  as  are  to  grsntiog 
by  law  vested  in  him  in  relation  to  any  civil  suit  or  proceeding  adminis- 
depending  in  his  Court  ^.  tration. 

237.  The  District  Judge  may  order  any  person  to  produce  Power  to 
and  bring  into  Court  any  paper  or  writing  being  or  purport- S^J^oHf 
inff  to  be  testamentary*,  which  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  ****•- 

.  .  "I   •!.  .  mentary 

possession  or  under  the  control  of  such  person ;   and  if  it  be  papers, 
not  shown  that  any  such  paper  or  writing  is  in  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  such  person,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  the  knowledge  of  any  such  paper  or 

^  The  High  Court  has  a  CQnoarrent  be    exercised   only  by  the    District 

jurisdiction,  see  sec.  264,  infira^  and  Judge,  6  Gal.  471. 

5  Cal.  756.  »  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  53. 

^  This  jurisdiction  did  not  before  ^  e.  g.  an  exemplification  of  a  Will, 

the  passing  of  this  Act  belong  to  the  8  Ben.  Appendix,  76. 
civil  courts  of  the  Mufaasal.     It  can 
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» 

writings  the  Court  may  direct  such  person  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  same^  and  sach 
person  shall  be  bound  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  put 
to  him  by  the  Courts  and^  if  so  ordered^  to  produce  and  bring 
in  such  paper  or  writings  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  like 
punishment  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  ^,  in  case  of  de&ult 
in  not  attending  or  in  not  answering  such  questions  or  not 
bringing  in  such  paper  or  writings  as  he  would  have  been 
subject  to  in  case  he  had  been  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  had  made 
such  default,  and  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge  ^. 

Prooednre  238.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  the  District  Judge  ^ 
Judge*"  ^^  relation  to  the  granting  of  probate  and  letters  of  adminis- 
Court  in  tration  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided,  be 
probate  ftc.  regulated  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  by 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  *. 

When  and       239.  Until  probate  be  granted  of  the  Will  of  a  deceased 

^^^ij  J* J     person,  or  an  administrator  of  his  estate  be  constituted,  the 

inter-         District   Judge  within  whose  jurisdiction  any  part  of  the 

protection   property  of  the  deceased  person  is  situate,  is  authorized  and 

ofproperty.  required  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  such  property,  at 

the  instance  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  interested  therein, 

and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  Judge  considers  that  the 

property  incurs  any  risk  of  loss  or  damage;  and  for  that 

purpose,  if.  he  shall  see  fit,  to  appoint  an  officer  to  take  and 

keep  possession  of  the  property  ». 

Where  240.  Probate  of  the  Will  or  letters  of  administration  to 

or  adminis-  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  may  be  granted  by  the 
tratiMi  District  Judge  under  the  seal  of  his  Court,  if  it  shall  appear 
granted  by  by  a  petition  verified  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  of  the  person 
JuSee        *Pplp^  ^^r  t^®  same,  that  the  testator  or  intestate,  as  the 

'  ActXLYof  i860,  chap,  x;  supra,      made  under  the  Ciy.  P.  Code,  sec. 

pp.  156,  157.  159-  ^57»  5  Cal.  756. 

'  ActV  of  1881,  sec.  54.  '  See  farmer,  as  to  securing  the 

'  Sec.  3.  property  of  a  deceased  person,  the 

*  Act  XIV  of  i88a.     Sec.  338  i8«  Regimental  Debts  Act,  2O  &  27  Vic. 

Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  55.    As  an  order  c.  57,  sees.  7  and  8  ;    Act  XIX   of 

made  by  a  District  Judge  on  an  ap-  1841,  sec.  4 ;  Act  II  of  1874,  sec.  64  - 

plication  for  probate  is  not  final,  no  Ben.  Beg.  V  of  1799,  sec.  5;   Mad. 

reference  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Reg.  Ill  of  1802,  sec.  16  ;  and  Rom, 

Court  upon  such  application  can  be  Reg.  VIII  of  1827. 
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case  may  be.  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  a  fixed  place  of 
abode,  or  mj  property,  moveable  or  inloveable,  witiun  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  ^. 

241.  When  the  application  is  made  to  the  Judge  of  a  When 
District  in  which  the  deceased  had  no  fixed  abode  at  the  time  j^^Jia^  to 
of  his  death,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judffe  to  Judge  of 
refuse  the  application^  if  in  his  judgment  it  could  be  disposed  ^hich 

of  more  justly  or  conveniently  in  another  District,  or  where  ?®|^®**^ 
the  application  is  for  letters   of    administration,   to  grant  fixed 
them  absolutely  or  limited  to  the  property  within  his  own  *^^®- 
jurisdiction  ^. 

241  A.  Probate  and  letters  of  administration  may,  upon  Probate 
application  for  that  purpose  to   any  District  Delegate,  be  ^f  adminiB- 
granted  by  him  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  no  contention,  if  *"*^?^ 

it  appears  by  petition  (verified  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  that  granted  by 
the  testator  or  intestate,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  time  of  his  ^«l®^**^' 
death  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Delegate. 

242.  Probate  or  letters  of  administration  shall  have  effect  Conclu- 
over  all  the  property  and  estate,  moveable  or  immoveable,  of  ppobate  or 
the  deceased,  throughout  the  Province  in  which  the  same  is  letters  of 
granted,  and  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  representative  title  ^  tration, 
against  all  debtors  of  the  deceased,  and  all  persons  holding 
property  which  belongs  to  him,  and   shall  afford  full  in- 
demnity to  all  debtors  paying  their  debts,  and  all  persons 
delivering  up   such  property  to  the  person  to  whom  such 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  shall  have  been  granted  ^. 

Provided  that  probates  and  letters  ol  administration 
granted  by  a  High  Court  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1875, 
shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  grant;  have  the  like 
effect  throughout  British  India*. 

242  A.  Whenever  a  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  adminis-  Transmia- 
tration  is  made  by  a  High  Court  with  such  effect  as  last  certificate 
aforesaid,  the  Registrar  or  such  other  officer  as  the  High  Court  ^y  High 

Court 

*  Act  V  of  1 881,  Bee.  56.  6  All.  463. 

^  Act'Y  of  i88i«  sec.  57.  *  4.  Gal.  362.    Sec.  24a  is^MC.  59 

'  The  section  is  silent  as  to  the  of  Act  V  of  xSSi^  with  some  addl? 

c|ffect  of  the  probate  with  respect  to  tions. 

the  validity  and  contents  of  the  Will,  *  Act  XIII  of  1875,  sec.  a. 

VOL.   I.  ^  S 
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gnuiiUig     making  the  grant  appoints  in  this  behalf  shall  send  to  each  of 
^.  ^        the  other  High  Courts  a  certificate  to  the  following  effect : — 

^^^  I,  A.  B.y  Registrar  {or  as  tke  case  fnay  he)  of  the  High  Court 

of  Judicature  at  {or  as  tie  case  may  be)^  hereby  certify 

that  on  the  day  of  187     the  High  Court  of  Judica* 

ture  at  {or  as  the  case  may  be),  granted  probate  of  the 

will  [or  letters  of  administration  of  the  estate]  of  C.  D.,  late 
of  deceased,  to  E.  R,  of  and  G.  ff.  of  ,  and 

that  such  probate  [or  letters]  has  [or  have]  effect  over  all  the 
property  of  the  deceased  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India; 
and  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  by  the  High  Court  receiving 
the  same. 

Conda-  243*  The  application  for  probate  or  letters  of  administra- 

appUoltion  ^^^>  ^  made  and  verified  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned^ 
for  probate  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  grant  of 
totioii.  probate  or  administration,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be  im- 
peached, by  reason  that  the  testator  or  intestate  had  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  or  no  property  within  the  District  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  unless  by  a  proceeding  to  revoke  the  grant  if 
obtained  by  a  fraud  upon  the  Court  ^. 

Petition  244.  Application  for  probate  shall  be  made  by  a  petition 

^^  *  •  distinctly  written  in  English  or  in  the  language  in  ordinary 
use  in  proceedings  before  the  Court  in  which  the  application 
is  made,  with  the  Will  annexed,  and  stating  the  time  of  the 
testator's  death,  that  the  writing  annexed  is  his  last  Will  and 
testament,  that  it  was  duly  executed,  and  that  the  petitioner 
is  the  executor  therein  named;  and  in  addition  to  these 
particulars,  when  the  application  is  to  the  District  Judge,  the 
petition  shall  further  state  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  his  fixed  place  of  abode,  or  had  some  property^, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  situate  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judge ;  and  when  the  application  is  to  a  District  Delegate, 
the  petition  shall  further  state  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  delegate  ^. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  61.  Limitation  Act  does  not  apply  to  ap-- 

'  This  seems  to  mean,  had  pes-  plications  ibr  probate,  see  6  Ual.  60, 

session  of  some  property,  4  G.  L.  B.  707,  though,  of  course,  loxig  yxn&Xr 

498,  cited  by  Henderson,  p.  259.  plained  delay  may  throw  doubt  on  the 

'  Act  y  of  1 881,  sec.  6a.   ^Diat  the  genuineness  of  the  will  propounded. 
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245.  In  cases  wherein  the  Will  is  written  in  any  language  In  what 
other  than  English  or  than  that  in  ordinaiy  use  in  proceedings  ^^"^ 
before  the  Courts  there  shall  be  a  translation  thereof  annexed  Will  to  be 
to  the  petition  by  a  translator  of  the  Court,  if  the  language  *^®* 

be  one  for  which  a  translator  is  appointed ;  or  if  the  Will  be 
in  any  other  language,  then  by  any  person  competent  to 
translate  the  same,  in  which  case  such  translation  shall  be 
verified  by  that  person  in  the  following  manner : — '  I  (A  B)  do  Verifica- 
declare  that  I  read  and  perfectly  understand  the  language  and  Jj^Joalation 
character  of  the  original,  and  that  the  above  is  a  true  and 
accurate  translation  thereof^/ 

246.  Applications  for  letters  of  administration  shall  be  Petition 
made  by  petition  distinctly  written  as  aforesaid,  and  stating  of'admi^- 
the  time  and  place  of  the  deceased's  death,  the  family  or  other  tration. 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  their  respective  residences,  the 

right  in  which  the  petitioner  claims,  that  the  deceased  left 
some  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Judge  or 
District  Delegate  to  whom  the  application  is  made,  and  the 
amount  of  assets  which  are  likely  to  come  to  the  petitioner's 
hands ;  and  when  the  application  is  to  a  District  Delegate,  the 
petition  shall  further  state  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Delegate  ^. 

246  A.  Every  person  applying  to  a  High  Court  for  probate  Additional 
of  a  will  or  letters  of  administration  of  an  estate,  intended  to  \^  petition 
have   effect  throughout  British    India,   shall    state   in    his  for  pro- 
petition,  in  addition  to  the  matters  respectively  required  by       ' 
section  244  and  section  246  of  this  Act,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  belief  no  application  has  been  made  to  any  other  High 
Court  for  a  probate  of  the  same  will  or  for  letters  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  estate,  intended  to  have  such  effect  as  last 
aforesaid. 

Or,  where  any  such  application  has  been  made,  the  High 
Court  to  which  it  was  made,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  it 
was  made,  and  the  proceedings  (if  any)  had  thereon. 

And  the  High  Court  to  which  any  application  is  made 

*  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  63.  the  Administrator-Generars  Act,  II 

'  Act  y  of  1881,  sec.  64.    And  see      of  1874,  sec.  6. 
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under  the  proviso  to  section  244  of  this  Act  may,  if  it 
fit,  reject  the  same. 

Pdtition         247.  The  petition  for  prohate  or  letters  of  administration 
orUttera    AaH  in  all  cases  be  sabscribed  by  the  petitioner  and  his 
^^^™^  pleader,  if  any,  and  shall  be  verified  by  the  petitioner  in  the 
be  signed    following  manner  or  to  the  Uke  effect : — 
^Jl^^  '  I  (A  -B),  the  petitioner  in  the  above  petition,  declare  that 

what  is  stated  therein  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  information 

and  belief '/ 

Yerifica.  248.  Where  the  application  is  for  probate,  the  petition 
petition  ^hall  also  be  verified  by  at  least  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
forpioiMte,  the  Will  (when  procurable),  in  the  manner  or  to  the  effect 
the  wit-      following : — 

^Twill.  '  ^  (^^)f  ^^^  ^^  ^®  witnesses  to  the  last  Will  and  testa- 
ment of  the  testator  mentioned  in  the  above  petition,  declare 
that  I  was  present  and  saw  the  said  testator  affix  his  signature 
(or  mark)  thereto  (as  the  ease  may  be),  (or  that  the  said  testator 
acknowledge  the  writing  annexed  to  the  above  petition  to  be 
his  last  Will  and  testament  in  my  presence  ')/ 

Paniflh.  249.  If  any  petition  or  declaration  which  is  hereby  re- 

making quired  to  be  verified  shall  contain  any  averment  which  the 
^*^  *^°'*  person  making  the  verification  knows  or  believes  to  be  &lse; 
petition  or  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  according  to  the 
tiOT*^  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the 
punishment  of  giving  or  &bricating  blse  evidence  ^, 

District  250.  In  all  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  District  Judge 

exlwminB*^  or  District  Delegate,  if  he  shaU  think  proper,  to  examine  the 
ptitionep  petitioner  in  person,  upon  oath  or  solemn  affirmation,  and  also 
require  to  require  further  evidence  of  the  due  execution  of  the  Will,  or 
further       jtj^q  riffht  of  the  petitioner  to  the  letters  of  administration,  as 

eYidenoe,  ^^  *  ,  ,  ,  ' 

and  issue  the  case  may  be,  and  to  issue  citations  calling  upon  all  persons* 
cita  ions,    ^jiaiuung  ^Q  iiaye  guy  interest  in  the  estate  of  the  deceased*  to 

^  Act  y  of  1 88 1,  sec.  66.  ^  i.e.  penaons  having  such  an  in- 

'  Act  Y  of  1 88 1,  sec.  67.  terest  as  would  entitle  them  to  sue  in 

*  Act  y  of  1 88 1 » sec.  68 :  see  Penal  respect  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  es- 

Code,  supra,  ch.  zi.    The  words  'or  tate;  see  15  W.  B.  351.  Creditors  of 

does  not  believe  to  be  true/  are  not  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  are 

contained  in  the  Succession  Act»  sec.  not  such  persons,   6  GaL  467,  470, 

349.  nor  (it  has  been  held)  are  creditors  of 
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come  and  see  the  proceeding  before  tbe  g^rant  of  probate  or  Publica* 
letters  of  administration.     The  citation  shall  be  fixed  up  in  citotkm 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  Court-house^  and  also  in  the 
Office  of  the  Collector  of  the  District,  and  otherwise  published 
or  made  known  in  such  manner  as  the  Judge  or  District  Dele- 
gate issuing  the  same  may  direct  ^. 

251.  Caveats  against  the  grant  of  probate  or  administration  Caveat 
may  be  lodged  with  the  District  Judge  or  a  District  Delegate ;  ^^*^f 
and  immediately  on  a  caiveat  being  lodg^  with  any  District  probate  or 
Delegate,  he  shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  District  Judge ;  tration." 
and  immediately  on  a  caveat  being  entered  with  the  District 
Judge,  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  District  Delegate, 

if  any,  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  alleg^  the  deceased 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  any  other  Judge  or 
District  Delegate  to  whom  it  may  appear  to  the  District 
Judge  expedient  to  transmit  the  same^. 

252.  The  caveat  shall  be  to  the  following  effect : — '  Let  Form  of 
nothing  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  A  -B,  late  ^^®*** 
of  ,  deceased,  who  died  on  the        day  of 

at  without  notice  to  C  D  ot  ^/ 

253*  No  proceeding  shall  be  taken  on  a  petition  for  probate  After  entry 
or  letters  of  administration  after  a  caveat  against  the  grant  no  proceed* 
thereof  has  been  entered  with  the  Judge  or  District  Delegate  iiig  on 
to  whom  the  application  has  been  made,  or  notice  thereof  has  ^til 
been  given  of  its  entry  with  some  other  Delegate,  until  after  ^^  notice 
such  notice  to  the  person  by  ^Aom  the  same  has  been  entered 
as  the  Court  shall  think  reasonable  ^. 

253  A.  A  District  Delegate  shall  not  grant  probate  or  District 
letters  of  administration    in   any  case    in  which    there  is  ^he^ot 
contention  as  to  the  grant,  or  in  which  it  otherwise  appears  ^  grant 

a  person  who  would,  in  default   of  ^  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  69.    That, 

adoption,  be  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  when  the  application  is   unopposed, 

2  Cal.  208  :  S.  G.  25  Suth.  489.    But  proof  of  the  execution  of  the  wiU  is 

see  4  Cal.  365,  per  Markby  J.     On  a  sufficient  to  warrant  the  grant  of  pro- 

bona  fide  ApylicaXion  for  probate,  the  bate,  see  7  C.L.  B.  387:    23  Suth. 

Court  should  not  go  into  question  as  to  103. 

ite  testator *s  power  to  dispose  of  the  '  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  70. 

property  comprised  in  the  will,  4  Cal.  '  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  71. 

I,  360.'  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  7» 
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ptobftto      to  liim  that  probate  or  letters  of  administration  ought  not  to 

or  adminiih ,  ^   i  •     ■•  •    i^       j. 

tr»tioiL      he  granted  in  nis  Court. 

Explanation, — By  'contention '  is  understood  the  appearance 
of  any  one  in  person^  or  hj  his  recognized  agent,  or  by  a 
pleader  duly  appointed  to  act  on  his  behalf,  to  oppose  the 

proceeding. 

Power  to        253  B.  In  every  case  in  which  there  is  no  contention,  but 

■tatement   it  appears  to  the  District  Delegate  doubtful  whether  the 

Juito  in*  prolate  ^  letters  of  administration  should  or  should  not  be 

doubtful     granted,  or  when  any  question  arises  in  relation  to  the  g^rant, 

^hweno    ^^  application  for  the  grant,  of  any  probate  or  letters  of 

oontention.  administration,  the  District  Delegate  may,  if  he  thinks  proper, 

transmit  a  statement  of  the  matter  in  question  to  the  District 

Judge,  who  may  direct  the  District  Delegate  to  proceed  in  the 

matter  of  the  application,  according  to  such  instructions  as  to 

the  Judge  may  seem  necessary,  or  may  forbid  any  further 

proceeding  by  the  District  Delegate  in  relation  to  the  matter 

of  such  application,  leaving  the  party  applying  for  the  grant 

in  question  to  make  application  to  the  Judge. 

Procedure       253  C.  In  every  case  in  which  there  is  contention,  or  the 

contention,  District  Delegate  is  of  opinion  that  the  probate  or  letters  of 

or  District  administration  should  be  refused  in  his  Court,  the  petition, 

thinkB  pro-  with  any  documents  that  may  have  been  filed  therewith,  shall 

^h^id*be   ^®  returned  to  the  person  by  whom  the  application  was  made, 

refused  in  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  presented  to  the  District  Judge; 

"     "  *   unless  the  District  Delegate  thinks  it  necessary,   for  the 

purposes  of  justice,  to  impound  the  same,  which  he  is  hereby 

authorized  to  do ;  and  in  that  case  the  same  shaU  be  sent  by 

him  to  the  District  Judge. 

Grant  of         254*  When  it  shall  appear  to  the  Judge  or  District  Dele- 

ETun^er     6*^  ^^^  probate  of  a  WiU  should  be  granted,  he  will  grant 

Court's       the  same  under  the  seal  of  his  Court  in  manner  following : — 

Fonn  of         '  ^>  Judge  of  the  District  of  \or  Delegate 

grant.        appointed  for  granting  probate  or  letters  of  administration  in 

{here  insert  the  limits  of  the  Delegated  a  Jurisdictiony],  hereby 

make  known  that  on  the         day  of  in  the  year 

the  last  Will  of  late  of  ,  a  copy  whereof  is 

hereunto  annexed,  was  proved  and  registered  before  me,  and 
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that  administration  of  tbe  property  and  credits  of  the  said 
deceased^  and  in  any  way  concerning  his  Will,  was  granted 
to  the  executor  in  the  said  Will  named,  he 

having  undertaken  to  administer  the  same,  and  to  make  a  true 
inventory  of  the  said  property  and  credits,  and  to  exhibit  the 
same  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  next  ensuing,  and 
also  to  render  a  true  account  thereof  */ 

255.  And  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  the  District  Judge  or  Grant  of 
District  Delegate  that  letters  of  administration  to  the  estate  i^mi^g. 
of  a  person  deceased,  with  or  without  a  copy  of  the  Will  tration  to 
annexed,  should  be  granted,  he  will  grant  the  same  under  the  Court's 
seal  of  his  Court  in  manner  following : —  »«*1* 

^  I,  ,  Judge  of  the  District  of  [or  Form  of 

Delegate  appointed  for  granting  probate  or  letters  of  adminis-  8""^** 
tration  in  (Aere  insert  the  limits  of  the  Delegate's  jurisdiction)^, 
hereby  make  known  that  on  the  day  of 

letters  of  administration  (with  or  without  the  Will  annexed, 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  property  and  credits  of  , 

late  of  ,  deceased,  were  granted  to  ,  the 

&ther  {or  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  deceased,  he  having  under- 
taken to  administer  the  same,  and  to  make  a  true  inventory  of 
the  said  property  and  credits,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  in  this 
Court  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  ensuing, 
and  also  to  render  a  true  account  thereof  ^.' 

256.  Every  person  to  whom  any  grant  of  administration  Adminit- 
shall  be  committed  ^  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Judge  of  the  b^^^* 
District  Court  to  enure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judge  for  the 

time  being,  with  one  or  more  surety  or  sureties*,  engaging  for 
the  due  collection,  getting  in,  and  administering  the  estate  of 
the  deceased,  which  bond  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Judge 
shall  from  time  to  time  by  any  general  or  special  order  directs 


1  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  76.  That  the 
grant  of  probate  does  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  any  person  who  claims 
the  property,  see  4  Cal.  i. 

«  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  77. 

'  It  has  been  held  by  the  Calcutta 
High  Court  that  this  includes  an 
executor  as  well  as  an  administrator, 
7  Cal.  85.  Contra  3  Mad.  H.  C.  Appz. 
X.  And  the  view  of  the  Madras  High 
Court  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 


where  the  legislature  meant  bonds  to 
be  given  by  executors  it  said  so ;  see 
Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  78.  The  Adminis- 
trator-General is  exempted  from  en- 
tering into  any  administration-bond  or 
giving  other  security  on  the  grant  of 
letters  of  administration  to  him  in  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  Act  II  of  1874,  sec.  12. 

*  There  is  no  power  (as  in  England) 
to  dispense  with  the  sureties. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  78,  inserting 


mouf^ 


PART  XXXII. 

OF  EXECUTORS  OF  THEIB  OWN  WRONG  ^. 

Executor        265*  A  person  who  intermeddles  with  the  estate  of  the 
8  own  ^g^j^jyj^^  Qj  ^Q^  i^jiy  other  act  which  belongs  to  the  office  of 

executor^  while  there  is  no  rightful  executor  or  administrator 
in  existence  ^,  thereby  makes  himself  an  executor  of  his  own 
wrong. 

Exceptions.  First. — Intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the 
deceased  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them^  or  providing 
for  his  funeral^  or  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  his 
family  or  property^  does  not  make  an  executor  of  his  own 
wrong  *, 

Second. — Dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  with 
goods  of  the  deceased  received  from  another^  does  not  make 
an  executor  of  his  own  wrong. 

lUiistrcUtona* 

(a)  A  uses  or  gives  away  or  sells  some  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceased,  or  takes  them  to  satisfy  his  own  debt  or  legacy,  or 
receives  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  He  is  an  executor 
of  his  own  wrong. 

(6)  A  having  been  appointed  agent  by  the  deceased  in  his 
lifetime  to  collect  his  debts  and  sell  his  goods,  continues  to  do  so 
after  he  has  become  aware  of  his  death.  He  is  an  executor  of 
his  own  wrong  in  respect  of  acts  done  after  he  has  become  aware 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

(c)  A  sues  as  executor  of  the  deceased,  not  being  such.  He  is 
an  executor  of  his  own  wrong. 

^  As  to  Hindti  executors  of  theur  *  Nor  does  making  an  inventory  of 

own  wrong,  see  2  Ind.  Jurist,  N.  S.  the  property  of  the  deceased,  feeding 

334,  ^4^*  his   cattle,  or  repairing  bis  houses, 

^  I  Tayl.  &  B.  290.  for  these  are  offices  merely  of  kind* 

'  i.  e.  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  ness  and  charity^  Wms.  Exors.,  365, 

estate,  266. 
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266.  When  a  person  lias  so  acted  as  to  become  an  executor  Liability 
of  his  own  wrong,  he  is  answerable  to  the  rightful  executor  or  ^  *tor^of 
administrator,  or  to  any  creditor  or  legatee  of  the  deceased,  to  his  own 
the  extent  of  the  assets  which  may  have  come  to  his  hands,  ^'"^^' 
after  deducting  payments  made  to  the  rightful  executor  or 
administrator,  and  payments  made  in  a  due  course  of  ad- 
ministration^. 


1  It  seeniB  doubtftil  in  England 
how  far  an  administrator  is  bound  by 
his  own  acts  as  executor  de  ion  tort, 
Wms.  Ezors.  41a,  413. 

'The  case  of  Carmiehttd  y.  Car' 
miehad  (2  Ph.  no)  shows  that  an 
account  settled  between  an  adminis- 
trator and  an  executor  de  ton  tort  will 
not  prevent  the  liability  of  the  latter 
to  account  to  the  parties  beneficially 
interested   in   the   estate,  and    the 


account  taken  in  a  suit  in  tbe  absence 
of  a  party  beneficially  interested  falls 
withm  the  same  rule.  An  account- 
ability grounded  on  one  relation  can- 
not be  transferred  to  and  supported 
on  another ;  and  therefore  an  execu- 
torship de  mm  tort  cannot  be  modified 
into  an  agency  (a  distinct  head  of 
accountability)/  i  TayL  &  Bell,  500, 
per  Peel,  C.J. 


,   PART  XXXIII. 


OP  THE  POWBES  OF  AN  BXECUTOE  OE  ADMINISTEATOE. 


In  respect  267*  An  executor  or  administrator  has  the  same  power  to 
of  wd^  ®^®  ^  respect  of  all  causes  of  action  that  survive  the  deceased, 
surviving  and  to  distrain  ^  for  all  rents  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
deaths  as  the  deceased  had  when  living  ^. 


the  de- 


Sorvival  of  268.  AH  demands  whatsoever  and  all  rights  to  'prosecute 
or  defend  any  action  or  special  proceeding,  existing  in  &vour 
of  or  against  a  person  at  the  time  of  his  decease^  survive  to 
and  against  his  executors  or  administrators^;  except  causes 
of  action  for  defamation,  assault  as  defined  in  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  *,  of  other  personal  injuries  not  causing  the  death 
of  the  party  ^ ;  and  except  also  cases  where,  after  the  death 
of  the  party,  the  relief  sought  could  not  be  enjoyed,  or  granting 
it  would  be  nugatory. 


rights 
of  action 
in  favour 
of  or 
against 
deceased. 


^  An  executor  may  distrain  before 
probate.  As  to  distress  for  rent  in  the 
Presidency  Towns,  see  Act  XV  of  1 88a, 
c.  viii ;  elsewhere,  the  Bengal  Tenancy 
Act,  VIII  of  1885,  ch.  xii :  Mad.  Act 
VIII  of  1865,  sees.  14,  79,  80,  85,  86  : 
Bom.  Act  V  of  1879,  sees.  88,  94 :  in 
the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Act  XII  of 
1881,  8e«j.  56,  57,  59 :  in  Oudh,  Act 
XIX  of  1868,  sees.  47,  49.  In  Ajmer 
the  power  to  distrain  was  abolished  by 
Reg.  II  of  1877,  sec.  99. 

^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  88.  As  to 
suits  by  and  against  an  executor,  see 
Civ.  P.  Code,  sees.  44,  437,  438. 

^  This  is  nearly  the  English  law  as 
to  personal  injuries.  But  the  Indian 
Act  goes  further.  In  England,  ac- 
tions bounded  on  what  are  called 
'  wrongs  to  the  freehold  '  do  not  sur- 
vive except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  42,  sec.  2  (a>Act 


XII  of  1855).  Su^  Beo.  a68  extends 
to  such  injuries,  and  an  executor 
or  administrator  may,  for  example, 
bring  a  suit  for  compensation  for 
diverting  a  watercourse,  obstructing 
lights,  or  cutting  down  trees  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  testator  or  intestate, 

*  Sec.  351,  supra,  p.  226. 

'  If  they  do  cause  his  death,  and 
the  deceased  could,  if  alive,  have 
maintained  the  action,  a  suit  for 
damages  may  be  brought  under  Act 

XIII  of  1855,  which  is  s  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act  (9  &  10  Vict.,  c  93),  with 
the  additional  provision  that  in  any 
such  suit  the  deceased's  representa- 
tive may  '  recover  any  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  caused  by 
such  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default, 
which  sum,  when  recovered,  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  the  assets  of  the  de- 
ceased.' 
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lUttstrations. 

(a)  A  collision  takes  place  on  a  railway  in  consequence  of  some 
neglect  or  default  of  the  officials,  and  a  passenger  is  severely  hurt, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  death.  He  afterwards  dies  without  having 
brought  any  action.     The  cause  of  action  does  not  survive. 

(b)  A  sues  for  divorce.  A  dies.  The  cause  of  action  does  not 
Burvive  to  his  representative  *. 

269.  An  executor  or  administrator  ha,s  power  to  dispose  of  Powers  of 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  such  2^^^'  ** 
manner  as  he  may  think  fit.  takU>r  to 

dispose  of 
deceased's 

lUustratians.  property. 

(a)  The  deceased  has  made  a  specific  bequest  of  part  of  his 
property.  The  executor,  not  having  assented  to  the  bequest, 
sells  the  subject  of  it.     The  sale  is  valid  ^. 

(6)  The  executor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  mortgages 
a  part  of  the  immoveable  estate  of  the  deceased.  The  mortgage 
is  valid '. 

270*  If  an  executor  or  administrator  purchases^   either  Parbhase 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  ©r  Sminis^ 
the  sale  is  voidable  at  the  instance  of  any  other  person  inter-  V****^  *'?. 

-  ,  .  t/  M.  J  deceased  s 

ested  m  the  property  sold  *.  property. 

271.  When  there  are  several  executors  or  administrators,  Powers  of 

several 

the  powers  of  all  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  direction  to  the  executors 
contrary,  be  exercised  by  any  one  of  them  who  has  proved  the  oradminis- 
Will  or  taken  out  administration. 


lUvMrations, 

(a)  One  of  several  executors  has  power  to  release  a  debt  due 
to  the  deceased. 

(6)  One  has  power  to  surrender  a  lease. 

(c)  One  has  power  to  sell  the  property  of  the  deceased,  move- 
able or  immoveable  ^ 


exercise- 
able  by 
one. 


^  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  89,  omitting 
illustration  (6) ;  see  Acts  XU  and 
XIII  of  1855. 

'  And  tile  concurrence  of  the 
legatee  is  unnecessary. 

*  And,  apparently,  he  may  confer  a 
power  of  Bide  on  the  mortgagee,  i  AIL 
710,  following  Russell  v.  JPlaiee,  18 
Beav.  ai|  and  Bridges'^,  Longman,  34 


Beav.  2  7.  See  Suth.,  Jan.-July,  1 864, 
p.  09. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  91.  And  the 
High  Court,  N.  W.  P.,  seem  to  think 
that  an  assignment  to  an  executor  by 
a  legatee  of  his  legacy  is  Toid,  i  AU. 

753- 
'  But  it  is  desirable  to  get  all  the 

executors  to  concur  in  order  to  guard 
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!d)  One  has  power  to  assent  to  a  legacy  *. 
0)  One  has  power  to  endorse  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
the  deceased. 

(/)  The  Will  appoints  A,  B,  O  and  2>  to  be  execntors,  and 
directs  that  two  of  them  shall  be  a  quomm.  No  act  can  be  done 
by  a  single  executor*. 

Surrival  of  272.  Upon  the  deatb  of  one  or  more  of  several  execntorB  or 
deathof^tM-  a^dministrators^  all  the  powers  of  the  office  become  vested  in 
executor,    the  survivors  or  survivor  ^. 


Adminii- 
trator 
of  effects 
imad- 
ministered. 

Adminis- 
trator 
during 
minority. 

Married 
executrix 
or  adminis- 
tratrix. 


273.  The  administrator  of  effects  unadministered  has^  with 
respect  to  sucb  effects^  the  same  powers  as  the  original 
executor  or  administrator^. 

274*  An  administrator  during  minority  has  all  the  powers 
of  an  ordinary  administrator'. 

275»  When  probate  or  letters  of  administration  have  been 
g^ranted  to  a  married  woman^  she  has  all  the  powers  of  an  or- 
dinary executor  or  administrator  ^. 


■gainst  tlie  possible  eyent  of  a  sale 
having  been  made  by  any  other  exe- 
eutor. 

^  Even  to  his  own  legacy. 

'  Act  y  of  i88i»  sec.  92.  As  to 
the  effect  of  this  illustration,  see 
supra,  p.  304. 

^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  93.  See  Wms. 
Exors.  481,  955.  Aner  'become' 
the  woids  'in  the  absence  of  any 
direction  to  the  contrary  in  the  will 
or  grant  of  letters  of  a<kninistratio]l ' 


should  be  inserted. 

*  Act  y  of  1881,  sec.  94. 

'  Act  y  of  1881,  see.  95.  Jffiv  powera 
are  not  limited  as  in  England,  whsto 
he  cannot  sell  the  goods  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  to  a  teim  of  years  any  further 
than  is  neceaMiy  f<Mr  the  payment  of 
debt. 

*  Act  y  of  1881,  sec  96.  As  to  her 
husband's  consent,  see  sees.  183, 189, 
supra. 


PART  XXXIV. 


OP  THE   DUTIES  OF  AN   EXECUTOE  OE  ADMINISTEATOE. 

276*  It  is  the  duty  of  an  executor  to  perform  the  funeral  As  to 
of  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  condition^  if  he  has  f,!^^  * 
left  property  sufficient  for  the  purpose  \ 

277.  An  executor  or  administrator  shall^  within  six  months  Inyentory 
from  the  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration^  exhibit  J^unt. 
in  the  Court  by  which  the  same  may  have  been  granted  an 
inyentory  containing  a  full  and  true  estimate  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  possession^  and  all  the  credits^  and  also  all  the  debts 
owing  by  any  person  or  persons  to  which  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator is  entitled  in  that  character^  and  shall  in  like 
manner,  within  one  year  from  the  date  aforesaid,  exhibit  an 
account  of  the  estate,  showing  the  assets  that  may  have  come 
to  his  hands,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  applied 
or  disposed  of  ^. 

277  A.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  sought  to  obtain  a  grant  of  Inyentory 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  intended  to  have  effect  ^%,ae 
throughout  the  whole  of  British  India,  the  executor,  or  the  property 
person  applying  for  administration  after  the  first  day  of  April,  of  Britirii 
1875,  to  the  effects,  of  any  person  dying  in  British  India  and  ■^^• 
leaving  property  in  more  than  one  Province,  shall  include  in 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  his  moveable  or 
inmioveable  property  situate  in  each  of  the  Provinces :  And 
the  value  of  such  property  situate  in  the  said  Provinces,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  separately  stated  in  such  inventory,  and 

^  Act  Y  of  18S1,  Bee.  97,  with  slight      the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  Hindti  tes- 
modification.  See  Mulliek  y,  Mvllick,      tator. 
I  Kuapp  345,  as  to  the  expenses  of         '  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  98. 
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the  probate  or  letters  of  administration  shall  be  chargeable 
with  a  fee  corresponding  to  the  entire  amount  or  valae  of  the 
property  affected  thereby  wheresoever  situate  within  British 
India. 

Duty  of  2^8.  The  execator  or  administrator  shall  collect,  with  rea- 

to  wIopertY  ^^^^^^^^  diligence,  the  property  of  the  deceased  and  the  debts 
of deoeaMd  that  were  dne  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  ^. 

ExpenMs  279.  Fmieral  expenses  to  a  reasonable  amount,  according 
blfonT'*  ^  *^«  degree  and  quality  of  the  deceased,  and  death-bed 
debts.         charges,  including  fees  for  medical  attendance,  and  board  and 

lodging  for  one  month  previous  to  his  death  ',  are  to  be  paid 

before  all  debts  ^. 

Coets  of  280.  The  expenses  of  obtaining  probate  or  letters  of  ad- 
toT^paid  niuiistration,  including  the  costs  *  incurred  for  or  in  respect  of 
next  after  any  judicial  proceedings  that  may  be  necessary  for  administer- 
ing the  estate,  are  to  be  paid  next  after  the  funeral  expenses 


penaee. 


and  death-bed  charges  ^. 


Wages  for       281.  Wages  due  for  services  rendered  to  the  deceased  within 


certain 
services 


three  months  next  preceding  his  death  by  any  labourer,  artizan^ 
to  be  next  or  domestic  servant  ^  are  next  to  be  paid,  and  then  the  other 
then  the     debts  of  the  deceased ''. 


other 
debts. 


^  Act  Vof  1881,  sec.  100.  An  execu-  ground,  looking  to  the  knowledge  and 

tor  is  responsible  if  he  allows  money  means  of  knowledge  of  the  opposing 

to  remain  on  personal  security  longer  party,  to  question  either  the  execu- 

than  is  absolutely  neoessazy,  Wms.  tion  of  the  wiU  or  the  capadty  of 

Exors.,  181  a,  1813,  and  see  sec.  328,  the  testator,  or  to    put  forward    a 

infra,  ill.  (6).  charge  of  undue  influence  or  fraud, 

'  This  provision  as  to  board  and  the  losing  party  may  properly  be  re- 
lodging  was  introduced  with  a  view  lieved  from  the  costs  of  his  successful 
of  ensuring  a  comfortable  abode  for  opponent,  Mitchell  y.  Gard,  3  Sw.  & 
the  sick.  T.  278. 

'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  loi.    See  the  ^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  loa. 

Regimental  Debts  Act,  a6&;  217  Vic.  c.  *  As  to  the  persons  included  in 

57,  sec.  a  I,  in  accordance  with  which  *  domestic   servant,*  see  8  Ben.  344 

Uie  Admimstrator-General  is  bound  («eran^)  :  9  Ben.  App.  5  (washerman), 

to  administer  military  estates.  A  dirzi  (tulor)  is  not  one,  3  Bom.  H. 

^  As  to  these,  the  following  passage  C,  Appx.  ai. 

may  be  quoted :  <  First,  if  the  cause  ^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  103,  adding 

of  litigation  take  its  origin  in  the  *  according  to  their  respective  priori-^ 

&ult  of  the  testator  or  those  interested  ties,  if  any.'    This  addition  was  sug- 

in  the  residue,  the  costs  may  properly  gested  by  the  dedslon  in  I  a  Ben. 

be  paid  out  of  the  estate.     Secondly,  387. 
if  Uiere  be  sufficient  and  reasonable 
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282.  Save  as  aforesaid^  no  creditor  is  to  have  a  right  of  Save  as 
priority  over  another,  by  reason  that  his  debt  is  secured  by  an  aii^'debts* 
instrument  under  seal,  or  on  any  other  account  ^.     But  the  ^  ^^  paid 
executor  or  administrator  shall  pay  all  such  debts  as  he  knows  rateably. 
of,  including  his  own,  equally  and  rateably,  as  far  as  the  assets 

of  the  deceased  will  extend  ^. 

283.  If  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  was  not  in  British  Applica- 
India,  the  application  of  his  moveable  property  to  the  pay-  ^oy^ble 
ment  of  his  debts  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  country  property  to 
in  which  he  was  domiciled  ^.  ^ere^de-' 

ceased  not 

lUuMraHan.  domiciled 

in  lodia. 

A  dies,  having  his  domicile  in  a  country  where  instruments 
under  seal  have  priority  over  instruments  not  under  seal,  leaving 
moveable  property  to  the  value  of  10,000  rupees,  immoveable 
property  to  the  value  of  5,000  rupees,  debts  on  instruments  under 
seal  to  the  amount  of  10,000  rupees,  and  debts  on  instruments 
not  under  seal  to  the  same  amount.  The  debts  on  the  instru- 
ments under  seal  are  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  moveable  estate, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  immoveable  estate  are  to  be  applied  as 
far  as  they  will  extend  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debts  not 


^  The  words '  on  any  other  account ' 
apply  to  matters  eiuadem  generis  with 
what  precedes.  As  to  the  priority  of 
a  decree  holder,  see  10  Cal.  939,  fol- 
lowing 12  Ben.  287. 

«  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  104.  This 
section  does  not  enable  the  executor 
or  administrator,  where  a  decree  has 
been  obtained  against  him,  to  say 
that  no  portion  of  the  assets  of  the 
deceased  is  to  be  paid  in  satis£Etction 
of  that  decree,  but  that  he  is  to  deal 
with  them  just  as  if  no  decree  had 
been  passed,  12  Ben.  288.  An  ad- 
ministrator who  pays  debts  otherwise 
than  as  directed  by  this  section  is 
personally  liable  for  any  loss  occa- 
Bioned  to  a  creditor  of  the  deceased 
by  such  improper  distribution  of  the 
assets.  A  liability  to  pay  calls  in 
such  a  debt;  but  the  administrator 
must  have  actual,  as  distinguished 
from  constructive  or  imputable  know- 
ledge that  the  call  has  been  made, 
8  Bom.  H.  G.  20. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  an  execu- 
tor might  pay  a  debt  justly  due  to 
another  person  although  barred  by  the 


Limitation  Act  in  the  testator^s  life- 
time, and  that  he  might  retain  a  debt 
due  to  himself,  2  Mad.  H.  G.  255, 
although  so  barred,  i  Mad.  267 :  10 
Bom.H.  G.  206,  214.  And  since  under 
the  present  Limitation  Act  (XY  of 
1877,  sec  28)  a  time-barred  debt  is 
not  extinguished,  it  would  seem  that 
an  executor  may  still  pay  such  a  debt ; 
see  6  GaL  355. 

'  I  Gal.  421.  Thus,  when  the  de- 
ceased, dying  in  Lidia,  is  domiciled  in 
England,  his  moveable  property  will 
be  applied  (after  payment  of  the 
solicitor's  charging-lien,  if  any)  in 
payment  of  (i)  debts  due  to  the 
Grown  by  record  or  specialty ;  (2) 
debts  to  which  particular  statutes 
give  priority ;  (3)  debts  of  record 
(judgments  duly  entered  and  docketed, 
decrees,  recognizances) ;  (4)  debts  due 
to  the  Grown  by  simple  contract ;  (5) 
debts  by  specialty  (but  not  voluntaiy 
bonds),  and  debts  for  rent  (except 
for  land  out  of  England) ;  (6)  debts 
by  simple  contract;  (7)  voluntary 
bonds  and  voluntary  promissory  notes. 
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under  seal.  Accordingly,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  debts 
not  under  seal  ia  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  immoTcable 
estate. 

Creditor         284.  No  creditor  who  has  received  payment  of  a  part  of 

^2rt  under  ^  ^^^^  ^Y  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  preceding  Section  shall  be  en- 
■ection  383  titled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  immoTeable  estate  of  the 
wyment  deceased  unless  he  brings  such  payment  into  account  for  the 
*"*®    ^      benefit  of  the  other  creditors.         • 

■hwk«  in  lUuitraiion. 

proceeds  of  ^  dies,  having  his  domicile  in  a  country  where  instruments 
f!bk  prol  under  seal  have  priority  over  instruments  not  under  seal,  leaving 
perty.  moveable  property  to  the  value  of  5,000  rupees,  and  immoveable 
property  to  the  value  of  10,000  rupees,  debts  on  instruments 
under  seal  to  the  amount  of  10,000  rupees,  and  debts  on  instru- 
ments not  under  seal  to  the  same  amount.  The  creditors  holding 
instruments  under  seal  receive  half  of  their  debts  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  moveable  estate.  The  proceeds  of  the  immoveable 
estate  are  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  debts  on  instruments 
not  under  seal  until  one-half  of  such  debts  has  been  discharged  \ 
This  will  leave  5,000  rupees,  which  are  to  be  distributed  rateably 
amongst  all  the  creditors  without  distinction  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  which  may  remain  due  to  them. 

Debu  paid  285.  Debts  of  every  description  must  be  paid  before  any 
,^^^^        legacy  2. 

legiMiee.  ^     "^ 

Executor        286.  H  the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  subject  to  any  con-* 

m>t  bound  tingent  liabilities^  an  executor  or  administrator  is  not  bound 

dee  with-  to  pay  any  legacy  without  a  sufficient  indemnity  to  meet  the 

demiSty.  liabilities  whenever  they  may  become  due  *. 

Abatement  287.  If  the  assets^  after  payment  of  debts^  necessary  ex- 
leffftdM.  penses  and  specific  legacies,  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
Executor  general  legacies  in  full,  the  latter  shall  abate  or  be  diminished 
not  to  ^  equal  proportions,  and  *  the  executor  has  no  right  to  pay  one 
legatee.      legatee  in  preference  to  another  ^,  nor  to  retain  any  money  on 


^  The  Court  'marshallB  the  assets.' 

'  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  105. 

'  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  106. 

*  The  words  '  in  the  absence  of  any 
direction  to  the  contrary  in  the  will  * 
have  been  erroneoasly  omitted. 

'^  This  probably  refers  only  to  le- 
gatees who  are  all  volunteers.    For  if 


there  be  any  valuable  consideration 
for  the  testamentary  gift  (as  where  a 
general  legacy  is  given  in  considera- 
tion of  a  debt  owing  to  the  legatee  by 
the  testator  at  the  death  of  the  latter), 
such  legacy  should  be  paid  preferably 
to  the  other  general  legacies,  which  are 
mere  bounties;  seeWms.  Exors.;  p.1570. 
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account  of  a  legacy  to  himself  or  to  any  person  for  whom  he 
is  a  trustee'. 

288.  Where  there  is  a  specific  legacy^  and  the  assets  are  Non-abate« 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  necessary  expenses^  the  ^^Jigc 
thing  specified  must  be  delivered  to  the  legatee  without  any  legacy 
abatement  ^.  assets 

sufficient. 

289.  Where  there  is  a  demonstrative  legacy^  and  the  assets  Right  of 
are  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  necessary  expenses,  g^™^^^ 
the  legatee  has  a  preferential  claim  for  payment  of  his  legacy  legatee 
out  of  the  fund  from  which  the  legacy  is  directed  to  be  paid  sufficient, 
until  such  fund  is  exhausted,  and  if  after  the  fund  is  ex- 
hausted, part  of  the  l^^y  still  remains  unpaid,  he  is  entitled 

to  rank  for  the  remainder  against  the  general  assets  as  for  a 
legacy  of  the  amount  of  such  unpaid  remainder  ^. 

290.  If  the  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  debts  Rateable 
and  the  specific  legacies,  an  abatement  shall  be  made  from  *f  gp^ific 
the  latter  rateably  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amounts,     legacies. 

IlluMration. 

A  has  bequeathed  to  ^  a  diamond  ring,  valued  at  500  rupees, 
and  to  (7  a  horse,  valued  at  1,000  rupees.  It  is  found  necessary 
to  sell  all  the  effects  of  the  testator,  and  his  assets,  after  payment 
of  debts,  are  only  1,000  rupees.  Of  this  sum  rupees  333-5-4  are 
to  be  paid  to  A,  and  rupees  666-10-8  to  (7\ 

291.  For  the  purpose  of  abatement,  a  legacy  for  life,  a  sum  Legacies 
appropriated  by  the  Will  to  produce  an  annuity,  and  the  value  ^^^^^ 
of  an  annuity  when  no  sum  has  been  appropriated  to  produce  for  pur- 
it,  shall  be  treated  as  general  legacies  ^.  SbaLment. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  107.  Sec.  391,  "  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  108. 

infra,  shows  that  for  the  purpose  of  '  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  109. 

abatement  life-interests  and  annuities  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  no. 

are  to  be  treated  as  general  legacies.  '  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  in. 
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Exeeator'i 

Mtent 

nofttmitry 

to  complete 

legatee's 

tiUe. 


Effect  of 
executor*s 
assent  to 
specific 
legacy. 


292.  The  assent  of  the  executor  is  necessary  to  complete  a 
legatee's  title  to  his  legacy. 

JUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  by  his  Will  bequeaths  to  jS  his  (Joyemment  paper,  which 
is  in  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  The  Bank  has  no  au- 
thority to  deliver  the  securities,  nor  B  a  right  to  take  possession 
of  them,  without  the  assent  of  the  executor. 

(6)  A  by  his  Will  has  bequeathed  to  C  his  house  in  Calcutta 
in  the  tenancy  of  B,  C  is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  without 
the  assent  of  the  executor  ^. 

293.  The  assent  of  the  executor  to  a  specific  bequest  shall 
be  sufficient  to  devest  his  interest  as  executor  therein^  and  to 
transfer  the  subject  of  the  bequest  to  the  legatee^  unless  the 
nature  or  the  circumstances  of  the  property  require  that  it  shall 
be  transferred  in  a  particular  way.  This  assent  may  be  verbal^ 
and  it  may  be  either  express  or  implied  from  the  conduct  of 
the  executor. 

lUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  horse  is  bequeathed.  The  executor  requests  the  legatee 
to  dispose  of  it,  or  a  third  party  proposes  to  purchase  the  horse 
from  the  executor,  and  he  directs  lum  to  apply  to  the  legatee. 
Assent  to  the  legacy  is  implied  ^. 

(b)  The  interest  of  a  fund  is  directed  by  the  Will  to  be  applied 
for   the  maintenance  ef  the  legatee  during  his  minority.     The 


*  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  iia.  So  if -4 
by  his  wiU  forgives  a  debt  dae  to  him 
from  B,  A  debt  so  fomven  is  re- 
garded as  a  legacy,  and  B  must  pay 
the  debt  unless  A'a  executor  assents. 
The  rule  is  for  the  ezecutor*s  pro- 
tection, he  being  responsible  to  the 
creditors  of  the  deceased  to  the  ex- 


tent of  the  whole  estate.  Before  the 
assent,  the  legatee  has  an  inchoate 
right  to  the  legacy  transiliissible  to 
his  representatives  in  case  of  his  death 
before  it  is  paid  or  delivered. 

'  So  if  the  executor  himself  buys 
the  horse,  or  offers  the  legatee  money 
for  it. 
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executor  commences  so  to  apply  it.  This  is  an  absent  to  the 
whole  of  the  bequest. 

(c)  A  bequest  is  made  of  a  fund  to  A,  and  after  him  to  B, 
The  executor  pays  the  interest  of  the  fund  to  A.  This  is  an 
implied  assent  to  the  bequest  to  ^  ^. 

{d)  Executors  die  after  paying  all  the  debts  of  the  testator,  but 
before  satisfeiction  of  specific  legacies.  Assent  to  the  legacies 
may  be  presumed  \ 

{e)  A  person  to  whom  a  specific  article  has  been  bequeathed 
takes  possession  of  it  and  retains  it  without  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  executor  '.     His  assent  may  be  presumed*. 

294.  The  assent  of  an  executor  to  a  legacy  may  be  con-  Condi- 
ditional^  and  if  the  condition  be  one  which  he  has  a  right  to  aaaent. 
enforce,  and  it  is  not  performed,  there  is  no  assent. 

Illiustrations, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  his  lands  of  Sult4npur,  which  at  the 
date  of  the  Will,  and  at  the  death  of  A,  were  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage for  10,000  rupees.  The  executor  assents  to  the  bequest, 
on  condition  that  B  shall  within  a  limited  time  pay  the  amount 
due  on  the  mortgage  at  the  testator's  death.  The  amount  is  not 
paid.     There  is  no  assent. 

(6)  The  executor  assents  to  a  bequest  on  condition  that  the 
legatee  shall  pay  him  a  sum  of  money.  The  payment  is  not  made. 
The  assent  is  nevertheless  valid  '. 

295*  When  the  executor  is  a  l^^tee,  his  assent  to  his  own  Assent  of 
legacy  is  necessary  to  complete  his  title  to  it,  in  the  same  way  ^®^^'  ^ 
as  it  is  required  when  the  bequest  is  to  another  person  ®,  and  legacy, 
his  assent  may  in  like  manner  be  express  or  implied.     Assent 
shall  be  implied  if  in  his  manner  of  administering  the  property 
he  does  any  act  which  is  referable  to  his  character  of  legatee 
and  is  not  referable  to  his  character  of  executor. 


lUuMration, 
An    executor  takes   the  rent  of  a  house   or   the   interest   of 


^  For  the  particular  estate  and  re- 
mainder constitute  but  one  estate. 

'  Because  in  the  absence  of  eyi- 
dence  to  the  contrary  the  executors 
are  taken  to  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  their  duty.  See  the  Evidence 
Act,  I  of  1872,  sec.  114. 

'  i.  e.  for  some  considerable  time 
and  with  the  executor's  knowledge. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  113. 

*  ActVof  i88i,Eec.  114.  The  reason 


is,  because  the  condition  was  such  as 
the  executor  had  no  right  to  impose. 

*  The  reason  is,  that  until  the 
executor  has  examined  the  state  of 
the  assets,  he  cannot  decide  whether 
they  will  admit  of  his  taking  the 
thing  bequeathed  as  a  legacy,  or 
whether  it  must  not  be  applied  in 
satisfaction  of  debts. 

As  to  bequests  to  a  person  named 
as  executor  see  supra,  sec.  128. 
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Government  Becurities  bequeathed  to  him,  and  applies  it  to  his  own 
use.    This  is  assent  \ 

296.  The  assent  of  the  executor  to  a  l^acy  gives  effect  to 
it  from  the  death  of  the  testator. 

lUustraiione. 

(a)  A  legatee  sells  his  legacy  before  it  b  assented  to  by  the 
executor.  The  executor's  subsequent  assent  operates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  purchaser,  and  completes  his  title  to  the  legacy. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  i,ooo  rupees  to  B  with  interest  from  his  death. 
The  executor  does  not  assent  to  this  l^^acy  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  A'b  death.    B  is  entitled  to  interest  from  the  death 

0fil». 

297«  An  execntor  is  not  bound  ^  to  pay  or  deliver  any  l^acy 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  testator's  death  ^. 

lUuitnUion, 

A  by  his  Will  directs  his  legacies  to  be  paid  within  six  months 
after  his  death.  The  executor  is  not  bound  to  pay  them  before 
the  expiration  of  a  year. 


^  Act  y  of  1881,  sec.  115.  Other 
illustrationB  are  where  an  executor 
says  that  he  will  have  the  logacy 
according  to  the  will :  or  by  deed 
reciting  that  he  has  a  house  by  be- 
quest assigns  it :  or  repairs  at  his 
own  expense  a  house  bequeathed  to 
him  ;  or  excludes  a  co^xecutor  from 
joint  occupancy  of  property  with 
nim,  or  performs  a  coiKlition  or  trust 
annexed  to  the  legacy. 

If  an  executor-legatee  renounce 
probate,  his  assent  to  his  own  legacy 
will  be  ineffectual. 


*  Act  y  of  1881,  sec.  116. 

'  even  though  the  testator  may 
have  directed  that  the  lega^  be  paid 
before  the  year  expires,  Brooke  ▼. 
LewiBf  Madd.  &;  Geld.  358. 

*  Actyof  i88i,sec.ii7;  6AII.614, 
615.  During  this  time  it  is  presumed 
that  he  may  fully  inform  himself  of 
the  state  of  the  property.  Of  course, 
if  the  state  of  the  testator's  circum- 
stances be  such  as  to  enable  the 
executors  to  discharge  legacies  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  may  do  so. 


PART  XXXVI. 

OF  THE   PAYMENT  AND  APPOKTIONMENT  OP  ANNUITIES. 

298.  Where  an  annuity  is  given  by  the  Will,  and  no  time  Commence* 
is  fixed  for  its  commencement,  it  shall  commence  from  the^^^j^ 
testator's  death,  and  the  first  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  when  no 

-         _  -  time  fixed 

expiration  of  a  year  next  after  that  event  *.  by  WUI. 

• 

299.  Where  there  is  a  direction  that  the  annuity  shall  be  When  pay 
paid  quarterly  or  monthly,  the  first  payment  shall  be  due  at  ^^L  ^ 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  or  first  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  l>e  paid 
after  the  testator's  death ;  and  shall,  if  the  executor  think  fit,  or  montUy 
be  paid  when  due,  but  the  executor  shall  not  be  bound  to  pay  ^*  ^*^ 
it  till  the  end  of  the  year  *. 

300.  Where  there  is  a  direction  that  the  first  payment  of  Dates  of 

an  annuity  shall  be  made  within  one  month  or  any  other  p^^|^J^ 

division  of  time  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  on  a  day  when  first 

certain,  the  successive  payments  are  to  be  made  on  the  anniver-  to  be  made 

sary  of  the  earliest  day  on  which  the  Will  authorizes  the  first  '^^^^ 

^  ^  ,  .  given  tmie, 

payment  to  be  made ;  and  if  the  annuitant  should  die  in  the 
interval  between  the  times  of  payment,  an  apportioned  share 
of  the  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  his  representative  ^. 

*  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  ii8.  As  to  '  Act  V  of  iSSi,  sec.  lao.  As  to 
the  interest  on  the  arrears  of  an  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  see 
annuity,  see  infra,  sec.  314.  Irvin  v.   Ironmonger,   2    B.  &;   M. 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  119.  531. 


PART  XXXVII. 

OP  THE  INVESTMENT  OP  PUNDS  TO  PROVIDE  POE  LEGACIES. 

Invert-  301.  Where  a  legacy,  not  being  a  specific  legacy,  i^  given 

sum  be-  ^^^  ^^®^  *^®  ^^^  bequeathed  shall  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  in- 
queathed  vested  in  such  securities  as  the  High  Court  may,  by  any 
legacy,  not  general  rule  ^  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  authorize  or 
'iveif ^  "  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  legatee  as 
for  life.       the  same  shall  accrue  due  ^. 

Invest-  302.  Where  a  general  legacy  is  given  \p  be  paid  at  a 

amount  of  ^ ^^^re  time,  the  executor  shall  invest  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet 
general       it  in  securities  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  last  precedinff 

lecracv  to 

be  paid  Section.  The  intermediate  interest  shall  form  part  of  the 
at  future     residue  of  the  testator's  estate  \ 

time. 

Procedure  303.  Where  an  annuity  is  given  and  no  fund  is  charged 
Jv^d'iB^  with  its  payment  or  appropriated  by  the  Will  to  answer  it,  a 
charged  Government  annuity  of  the  specified  amount  shall  be  purchased, 
proprSted  ^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  annuity  can  be  obtained,  then  a  sum  sufficient 
to  annuity,  to  produce  the  annuity  shall  be  invested  for  that  purpose  in 
such  securities  as  the  High  Court  may,  by  any  general  rule  ^ 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  authorize  or  direct  *. 

Transfer  to  304.  Where  a  bequest  is  contingent,  the  executor  is  not 
le^^teeTf  ^<^^^^  ^  invest  the  amount  of  the  legacy,  but  may  transfer 
amount  of  the  whole  residue  of  the  estate  to  the  residuary  legatee  *  on  his 
bequedi!"  S^v^^S  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy  if  it 
shall  become  due  ®, 

*  No  such  rule  appears  to    have  '  ActVof  i88i,  sec.  12a. 

been  made  by  any  of  the  High  Courts  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  113. 

(see  as  to  Bombay,  la  Bom.  H.  C.  *  if  any. 

195).    In  the  absence  of  such  a  rule  •  Act  V  of  188 1,  sec.  124.  The  prin- 

the  executor  may   safely   select   the  ciple  is  that,  the  legatee  being  en^ 

securities  mentioned    in   the  Indian  titled  to  receive  a  certain  sum  when 

Trustee  Act,  II  of  1882,  sec.  ao,  infra.  the  contingent   event    happens,   the 

"  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  lai.  legacy  is  not  capable  of  being  secured 


m 
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305.  Where  the  testator  has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  Invest- 
estate  to  a  person  for  life  without  any  direction  to  invest  it  in  ^^i^^^  \^, 
any  particular  securities,  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  at   the  queathed 
time  of  the  testator^s  decease  invested  in  such  securities  as  without 
the  High  Court  may  for  the  time  being  regard  as  good  se-  ?^?^*^^J. 
curities,  shall  be  converted  into  money  and  invested  in  such  particular 

securities  ^  securities. 

306.  Where  the  testator  has  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  Where 
estate  to  a  person  for  life  with  a  direction  that  it  shall  be  ^^^ed  ' 
invested  in  certain  specified  securities,  so  much  of  the  estate  as  fof  life, 

witji  sucu 

is  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  invested  in  securities  of  the  direction, 
specified  kind  shall  be  converted  into  money  and  invested  in 
such  securities^. 

307.  Such  conversion  and  investment  as  are  contemplated  Time  and 
by  the  two  last  preceding  sections  shall  be  made  at  such  times  conversion 

and  in  such  maimer  as  the  executor  shall  in  his  discretion  ^^  invest- 
ment, 
think  fit ;  and  until  such  conversion  and  investment  shall  be  interest 

completed,  the  person  who  would  be  for  the  time  being  entitled  payable 

to  the  income  of  the  fund  when  so  invested  shall  receive  vestment. 

interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 

market  value  (to  be  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the  testator^s 

death)  of  such  part  of  the  fund  as  shall  not  yet  have  been  so 

invested  ^. 

308.  Where,  by  the  terms  of  a  bequest,  the  legatee  is  Minor 
entitled  to  the  immediate  payment  or  possession  of  the  money  I'mmediate 
or  thing  bequeathed,  but  is  a  minor,  and  there  is  no  direction  payment, 
in  the  Will  *  to  pay  it  to  any  person  on  his  behalf,  the  executor  rection  to 
or  administrator  shall  pay  or  deliver^  the  same*  into  theP^y*^?"^ 

^  *'  one  on  hia 

behalf, 

by  the  present  appropriation  of  any  stituting  'six  per  cent.*  for  'four  per 

sum  of  stock  which  is  always  fluctnat-  cent.* 

ing  in  value,  Webber  v.  Webber,  i  S.  *  In  the  tcill.    So  in  England  the 

&  S.  311.  direction  for  payment  to  the  trustee 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  125.  Tliis  sec-  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  will  and 

tion  involves  an  application  to  the  High  cannot  be  proved  by  parol  evidence. 
Court  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  may  *  The  payment  or  delivery  need 

*for  the  time  being  regard  as  good  not  be  made  till  the  expiration  of  a 

securities.*     As  to  an  executor's  duty  year  from  the  testator's  death, 
to  convert    in  the  absence    of  any  •  i.  e.  the  whole  legacy.    The  exe- 

special  direction  in  the  will,  see  la  cutor  cannot  apply  any  part  of  the 

Bom.  H.  0.  184.  capital  of  the  legacy  for  the  child's 

^  Act  y  of  1 881,  sec.  125.  maintenance  or  advancement  without 

'  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec.  126,  sub-  the  sanction  of  the  Court. 
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Court  of  the  District  Judge,  by  whom,  or  by  whose  District 
Delegate,  the  probate  was  or  letters  of  administration  with  the 
Will  annexed  were  granted,  to  the  account  of  the  legatee, 
unless  the  legatee  be  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Wards;  and  if 
the  legatee  be  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Wards  the  l^acy  shall 
be  paid  into  that  Court  to  his  account ;  and  such  payment  into 
the  Court  of  the  District  Judge,  or  into  the  Court  of  Wards, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  for  the 
money  so  paid ;  and  such  money  when  paid  in  shall  be  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  Government  securities,  which,  with  the 
interest  thereon,  shall  be  transferred  or  paid  to  the  person 
entitled  thereto,  or  otherwise  applied  for  his  benefit,  as  the 
Judge  or  the  Court  of  Wards,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
direct  ^. 


^  Act  Vofi88i,iec.  la;.  Does  this 
repeal  sec.  3a  of  the  Offidnl  Trustee's 
Acty  XVII  of  1864,  where  the  minor 
or  lunatic  is  entitled  to  xmrnediate 
payment  or  possession  Y  That  section 
provides  that '  if  any  infiint  or  lunatic 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  gift  or  legacy 
or  residue  or  share  thereof,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator by  whom  such  legacy, 
residue,  or  share  may  be  payable  or 
transferable,  or  the  party  by  whom 
such  gift  may  be  made,  or  any  trustee 
of  such  gift,  legacy  or    residue   or 


share,  to  pay  or  transfer  .the  same  to 
the  Official  Trustee  appointed  under 
this  Act,  provided  that  the  leave  of 
the  High  Court  to  make  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  first  obtained  by  motion 
made  on  petition.  Any  money  or 
property  paid  or  transferred  to  the 
Official  Trustee  or  .vested  in  him 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  as  are  contained 
in  this  Act  as  to  other  property  vested 
in  such  Official  Trustee  under  the 
provisions  hereof/ 
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OF  THE  PRODUCE  AND  IKTEEEBT  OF  LEGACIES. 

809.  The  legatee  of  a  specific  legacy  is  entitled  to  the  clear  Legatee  of 
produce  thereof,  if  any,  from  the  testator's  death  ^.  l^acy' 

Exception. — A  specific  bequest,  contingent  in  its  terms,  does  ^^^^^  ^ 
not  comprise  the  produce  of  the  legacy  between  the  death  of  thereof 
the  testator  and  the  vesting  of  the  legacy.     The  clear  produce  teatetor'e 
of  it  forms  part  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate.  death. 

lUu^cUions. 

(a)  A  beqaeaihs  his  flock  of  sheep  to  B.  Between  the  death 
of  A  and  delivery  by  his  executor  the  sheep  are  shorn,  or 
some  of  the  ewes  produce  lambs.  The  wool  and  lambs  are  the 
property  of  B. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  his  Government  securities  to  B,  but  postpones 
the  delivery  of  them  till  the  death  of  C.  The  interest  which 
falls  due  between  the  death  of  A  and  the  death  of  G  belongs 
to  jS,  and  musty  unless  he  is  a  minor,  be  paid  to  him  as  it  is 
received. 

(c)  The  testator  bequeaths  all  his  four  per  cent.  Government 
promissory  notes  to  A  when  he  shall  complete  the  age  of  i8. 
ii,  if  he  complete  that  age,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  notes,  but 
the  interest  which  accrues  in  respect  of  them,  between  the  testator's 
death  and  A*%  completing  i8,  forms  part  of  the  residue*. 

310*  The  legatee  under  a  general  residuary  bequest  isBeidduaiy 
entitled  to  the  produce  of  the  residuary  fund  from  the  testator's  ^^^  to 

death.  produce  of 

retidaary 

JException. — A  general  residuary  bequest  contingent  in  its  fond  from 
terms  does  not  comprise  the  income  which  may  accrue  upon  ^^^^^ 

^  The  reason  is,  because  a  specific  Therefore  whatever  accrues  upon  it 

l^^acy  is  considered  as  separated  from  from  the  period  belongs  to  the  legatee, 

the  general  estate,  and  appropriated  Wms.  Exors.  1429. 

at  the  time  of  the  testator^s  death.  <  >  Act  Vof  1881,  sec.  laS. 
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Interest 
when  no 
time 
fixed  for 
payment 
of  general 
legacy. 


Interest 
when  time 
fixed. 


the  fund  bequeathed  between  the  death  of  the  testator  and  the 
vesting  of  the  legacy.     Such  income  goes  as  undisposed  of  ^. 

IUiutr€Ut<m8, 

(a)  The  testator  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  property  to  A, 
a  minor,  to  be  paid  to  him  when  he  shall  complete  the  age  of  i8. 
The  income  from  the  testator's  death  belongs  to  A, 

(6)  The  testator  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  property  to  A 
when  he  shall  complete  the  age  of  i8.  A^if  he  complete  that  age, 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  residue.  The  income  which  has  accrued 
in  respect  of  it  since  the  testator's  death  goes  as  undisposed  of*. 

311.  Where  no  time  has  been  fixed  for  the  payment  of  a 
general  legacy^  interest  begins  to  run  from  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  testator's  death  ^. 

Exceptions, — (i.)  Where  the  legacy  is  bequeathed  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt,  interest  runs  from  the  death  of  the  testator. 

(2.)  Where  the  testator  was  a  parent  or  a  more  remote 
ancestor  of  the  legatee,  or  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a 
parent  of  the  legatee,  the  legacy  shall  bear  interest  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  *. 

(3).  Where  a  sum  is  bequeathed  to  a  minor  with  a  direction 
to  pay  for  his  maintenance  out  of  it,  interest  is  payable  from 
the  death  of  the  testator  ^. 

312.  Where  a  time  has  been  fixed  for  the  payment  of  a 
general  legacy  ®,  interest  begins  to  run  from  the  time  so  fixed. 
The  interest  up  to  such  time  forms  part  of  the  residue  of  the 
testator's  estate. 

Exception, — Where  the  testator  was  a  parent  or  a  more  re- 
mote ancestor  "^  of  the  legatee,  or  has  put  himself  in  the  place 


^  i.  e.  it  falls  into  the  residue  to 
accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residuary  legatee,  or  for  the  executors 
or  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  upon 
the  event  of  the  residuary  legatee*8 
death  before  the  legacy  vests  in  him, 
or  for  such  other  person  as  may  on 
that  contingency  be  named  to  take. 

^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  129. 

'  As  the  legacy  is  not  due  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  no  interest 
accrues  due  for  delay  in  payment  of 
the  principal  until  after  that  period. 


*  For  a  parent  or  a  person  who  has 
put  himself  in  loco  parentis  is  under 
a  natural  obligation  to  provide  a 
present  as  well  as  a  future  mainten- 
ance for  the  child. 

'^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  130. 

•  whether  particular  or  residuary, 
vested  or  contingent. 

^  i.  e.  a  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father. In  England  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  are  in  such 
cases  deemed  strangers  to  the  testator, 
unless  he  be  in  loco  parentis. 
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of  a  parent  of  the  l^^tee^  and  the  legatee  is  a  minor^  the 
legacy  shall  bear  interest  from  the  death  of  the  testator^  unless 
a  specific  sum  ^  is  given  by  the  Will  for  maintenance  ^. 

313.  The  rate   of  interest  shall  be  four   per   cent,  per  Bate  of 

interest. 


annum 


3 


314.  No  interest  is  payable  on  the  arrears  of  an  annuity  No  interest 
within  the  first  year  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  although  ^"^" 
a  period  earlier  than  the  expiration  of  that  year,  may  have  within  first 
been  fixed  by  the  Will  for  making  the  first  payment  of  the  tl^Ws' 
annuity  *.  death. 

315.  Where  a  sum  of  money  is  directed  to  be  invested  to  Interest 
produce  an  annuity,  interest  is  payable  on  it  from  the  death  of  ^  SJLted 


the  testator  *. 

^  If  the  sum  be  insofficient  and 
the  legacy  be  vested,  the  Court  will 
allow  a  reasonable  maintenance  not- 
withstanding the  surplus  interest  be 
directed  to  accumulate. 

'  or  unless  the  will  contains  a  di- 
rection to  the  contrary.  Sec.  31  a  is  = 
Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  131. 

^  ActV  of  1881,  sec.  132,  substitut- 


to  produce 
annuity. 


ing  '  six  per  cent.'  for  '  four  per  cent.' 
*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  133.  See  sec. 
398  (8upra»  p.  471). 

^  ActV  of  i88i,sec.  134.  Here  the 
interest  is  payable  as  representing 
the  annuity,  which,  as  no  time  is 
fixed  for  its  commencement,  is  consi- 
dered as  banning  from  the  testator^a 
death  (sec.  298). 


PABT  XXXIX. 


OF  THB  EBFUKDnra  OF  LEGACIES. 

Behind  of       316.  When  an  executor  has  paid  a  legacy  under  the  order 
unddT^^  of  a  Judge^  he  is  entitled  to  call  upon  the  legatee  to  refund^  in 
"^^f^"      the  event  of   the  assets  proving  insufficient  to  pay  all  the 
legacies^. 

No  refdnd  317.  When  an  'executor  has  voluntarily  paid  a  l^;acy^  he 
paidfvofun-  <^s>nnot  call  upon  a  l^^tee  to  refund^  in  the  event  of  the  assets 
*»"ly-        proving  insufficient  to  pay  all  the  legacies  *. 

Refund  318.  When  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Will  for  the  perf orm- 

leffaoy  has  *^^®  ^^  *  condition  has  elapsed^  without  the  condition  having 
beoome  been  performed^  and  the  executor  has  thereupon^  without  fraud, 
foraiMi^'  distributed  the  assets ;  in  such  case^  if  further  time  has  been 
of  condi-  allowed  under  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Section,  for 
further  the  performance  of  the  condition,  and  the  condition  has  been 
^™®  ,  performed  accordingly,  the  legacy  cannot  be  claimed  from  the 
under  sec-  executor,  but  those  to  whom  he  has  paid  it  are  liable  to  refund 
*^«^"4.     the  amount  3. 

When  each  319.  When  the  executor  has  paid  away  the  assets  in 
c^*Tl -"  l^T^^^ies,  and  he  is  afterwards  obliged  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
lable  to  which  he  had  no  previous  notice,  he  is  entitled  to  call  upon  each 
TOoportion.  legatee  to  refund  in  proportion  *. 

Distribu-  320.  Where  an  executor  or  administrator  has  given  such 
notices  as  would  have  been  given  by  the  High  Court  in  an 
administration  suit^,  for  creditors   and  others  to  send  in  to 

^  Act  V  of  i88i,  sec.  135.  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  138. 

'  ActVof  1881,  sec.  136.  See  sec.          'Seethe   Civil    Procedure    Code, 

333  infra,  <all  the  legacies,^  not  'all      sees.  213,  215,  215  A,  and  Sched.  lY, 

the  dd>t8 ; '  see  sec^ip.  nos.  105-107, 130,  131. 

^  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  137. 


tion  of 
assets. 
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him  their  claims  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased^  he  shall,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  therein  named  for  sending  in  claims^ 
be  at  liberty  to  distribute  the  assets^  or  any  part  thereof^  in 
discharge  of  such  lawful  claims  as  he  knows  of^  and  shall  not 
be  liable  for  the  assets  so. distributed  to  any  person  of  whose 
claim  he  shall  not  have  had  notice  at  the  time  of  such  distribu- 
tion ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  the  right  of  Creditor 
any  creditor  or  claimant  to  follow  the  assets^  or  any  part  there-  ^^yj^^^"^ 
of ^  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  who  may  have  received  the 
same  respectively^. 

321>  A  creditor  who  has  not  received  payment  of  his  debt  Creditor 
may  call  upon  a  legatee  who  has  received  payment  of  his  "^*^. 
legacy  to  refund^  whether  the  assets  of  the  testator's  estate  legatee  to 
were  or  were  not  sufficient  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  pay 
both  debts  and  legacies;   and  whether  the  payment  of  the 
legacy  by  the  executor  was  voluntary  or  not  ^. 

322.  If  the  assets  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  legacies  When 
at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death^  a  legatee  who  has  not^®P*f® 
received  payment  of  his  legacy,  or  who  has  been  compelled  to  not  re- 
refund  under  the  last  preceding  section,  cannot  oblige  one^ent  fcc^" 
who  has  received  payment  in  full  to  refund,  whether  tiie^^"^*^ 
legacy  were  paid  to  him  with  or  without  suit,  although  the  paid  in  full 
assets  have  subsequently  become  deficient  by  the  wasting  of  ^  r®*^^*^- 
the  executor  ^. 

323.  If  the  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  When  un- 
legacies  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  a  legatee  who  has  Watee 
not  received  payment  of  his  legacy,  must,  before  he  can  inust  first 
call  on  a  satisfied  legatee  to  refund,  first  proceed  against  the  ^inst 
executor  if  he  is  solvent ;  but  if  the  executor  is  insolvent  or  executor, 
not  liable  to  pay,  the  unsatisfied  legatee  can  oblige  each 
satisfied  legatee  to  refund  in  proportion  *. 


*  Act  V  of  1 88 1 , sec.  1 39,  with  slight 
changes.  Compare  in  England  22  & 
33  Vic.  c.  35,  sec.  29. 

*  Act  V  of  1 881,  sec.  140.  Suits 
under  this  section  must  be  brought 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
payment  or  distribution,  see  Act  XV 
of  1877,  Bched.  ii,  art.  137,  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work. 


»  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  141.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  case  put  in  this 
section  and  that  put  in  sec.  323  is 
that  here  the  second  legatee  has  re- 
ceived no  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  the  executor  is  therefore  the 
only  person  to  be  resorted  to. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  142.  Here  the 
legatee  who  has  received  his  legacy 
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Limit  to         324«    The  refonding  of  one  l^^tee  to  another  shall  not 

\vl  of ^ne "  ^^^^^  *^®  ^"^^"^  ^y  which  the  satisfied  legacy  ought  to  have 
legatee  to  been  reduced  if  the  estate  had  been  properly  administered. 

Another. 

lUustnUion. 

• 

A  has  bequeathed  240  rupees  to  B,  480  rupees  to  C,  and  720 
rupees  to  D.  The  assets  are  only  1,200  rupees,  and  if  properly 
administered  would  give  200  rupees  to  B,  400  rupees  to  C,  and 
600  rupees  to  D.  C  and  D  have  been  paid  their  legacies  in  full, 
leaving  nothing  to  ^.  B  can  oblige  0  to  refund  80  rupees,  and 
D  to  refund  120  rupees  ^ 

Befanding  325.  The  refunding  shall  in  all  cases  ^  be  without  in- 
without      terest ». 

interest. 

Payment  of  326*  The  surplus  or  residue  of  the  deceased's  property 
^^^  after  payment  of  debts  and  legacies^  shall  be  paid  to  the 
duary        residuary  legatee  when  any  has  been  appointed  by  the  Will  *. 


legatee. 


in  full  has  received  more  than  he  '  even   when  a  legacy  has   been 

was  entitled  to,  and  the  other  legatees  erroneously  paid  to  a  legatee  who  has 

may  therefore  fairly  call  on  lum  to  no  farther  property  in   the   estate, 

refund.    But  they  must  resort,  in  the  But  in  England  see  Gittint  v.  SteeU^ 

first  place,  to  the  executor  if  solvent,  i  Swanst.  aoo,  per  Lord  Eldon. 

for  he,  by  paying  the  one  legacy,  has  '  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  144. 

admitted  assets  to  pay  all.  *  Act  V  of  1881,  sec  145. 
^  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  143. 


PART  XL. 


OF  THE   LIABILITY  OP  AN   EXECUTOR   OE  ADMINISTEATOR 

POR  DEVASTATION. 

327.  When  an  executor  or  administrator  misapplies  the  Liability 
estate  of  the  deceased^  or  subjects  it  to  loss  or  damage^  he  is  ^J^mii^- 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  or  damage  so  occasioned.  trator  for 

devasta- 
lUustrationa,  ^^^ 

{a)  The  executor  pays  out  of  the  estate  an  unfounded  claim  ^. 
He  is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss. 

(6) 'The  deceased  had  a  valuable  lease  renewable  by  notice, 
which  the  executor  neglects  to  give  at  the  proper  time.  The 
executor  is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss. 

(c)  The  deceased  had  a  lease  of  less  value  than  the  rent  payable 
for  it,  but  terminable  on  notice  at  a  particular  time.  The  exe- 
cutor neglects  to  give  the  notice.  He  is  liable  to  make  good  the 
loss^. 

328.  When  an  executor  or  administrator  occasions  a  loss  Neglect 
to  the  estate  by  neglecting  to  get  in  any  part  of  the  property  ^^**/" 
of  the  deceased^  he  is  liable  to  make  good  the  amount.  deceased's 

property. 


^  i. e.  a  daim, which  the  executor 
is  not  bound  to  Batisfy,  e.g.  a  claim 
on  a  bond  ex  turpi  causa,  or  a  claim 
for  the  schooling,  feeding,  or  clothing 
of  the  children  of  the  deceased  sub- 
sequently to  his  death.  Wms.  Exors. 
1809. 

*  Act  V  of  1881,  sec.  146.  Other 
illustrations  are : — 

{d)  The  executor  applies  part  of 
the  assets  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  debt  to  a  third  party;  (e)  he 
coUusively  sells  the  testator's  goods 
at  an  undervalue ;  (/)  he  misapplies 
the  assets  in  undue  expenses  at  the 
funeral;  {g)  he  pays  debts  out  of 
their  legal  order  to  the  prejudice  of 
such  as  are  superior,  and  of  which  he 
had  notice ;  Qi)  he  assents  to  or  pays 
a  legacy  when  there  is  not  enough  for 

VOL.  I.  I  i 


the  creditors;  (t)  he  surrenders  the 
residue  of  a  teiln  when  the  land  is  of 
greater  yearly  value  than  the  rent; 
{j)  he  neglects  to  assign  the  residue 
of  a  term  where  the  rent  is  greater 
than  the  yearly  value  of  the  land; 
(Jb)  he  releases  a  cause  of  suit  founded 
on  a  wrong  committed  within  the 
year  next  before  the  testator's  death, 
and  causing  pecuniary  loss  to  his 
estate.  In  each  of  these  cases  he  is 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss,  Wms. 
Exors.  i8o4-i8cS,  1809.  ^  ^^  ^^ 
executor  submitting  a  debt  due  to 
his  testator  to  arbitration  seems  liable 
when  the  arbitrators  award  him  less 
than  is  due.  There  is  nothing  in 
India  corresponding  to  23  &  24  Vic. 
c.  .145,  sec.  30. 
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IlltisiraHons. 

(a)  The  executor  absolutelj  releases  a  debt  dae  to  the  deceased 
from  a  solvent  person,  or  compounds  with  a  debtor  who  is  able 
to  pay  in  full.     The  executor  is  liable  to  make  good  the  amount  ^. 

(6)  The  executor  neglects  to  sue  for  a  debt  till  the  debtor  is 
able  to  plead  the  Act  for  the  limitation  of  suits,  and  the  debt  ia 
thereby  lost  to  the  estate^  The  executor  is  liable  to  make  good 
the  amount '. 


^  Otherwise  if  the  releMe  or  com- 
podiion  appear  to  be  f<v  the  benefit 
of  the  estate,  Wms.  Ezors.  1807, 1808. 
But  in  India  executors  have  not  as 
such  any  express  power  to  release  or 
compound  such  as  is  given  in  England 
by  33  &  24  Vic.  c.  145,  sec.  30. 

*  Act  V  of  1 88 1,  sec.  147.  Other 
illustrations  are : — 

(c)  The  executor  neglects  to  call 
in  the  money  due  on  a  bond  to  the 
testator,  and  the  obligor  becomes 
insolvent  and  no  dividend  is  made 
on  the  insolvency;  (d)  an  executor 
leaves  an  unascertained  residue  in 
his  co-executor's  hands,  who  becomes 
insolvent;  {e)  he  enables  a  co-exe- 
cutor to  receive  money  and  does  not 
enforce  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the 
estate ;  (/)  for  more  than  a  year  after 
the  testator's  death  he  allows  part  of 
the  assets  to  lie  unproductive  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker  who  fails ;  (g)  he 
negliflently  omits  to  sell  certain  shares 
of  the   testator    which    were    at   a 


premium  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
which  subsequently  fell  to  a  disooant. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  executor  is 
liable. 

If  the  testator  have  been  in  a 
partnership  business  the  execator 
should  wind  it  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
See  Exp,  Garland,  10  Ves.  119,  per 
Lord  Eldon,  and  a  Lindley,  Partnp., 
4th  ed.,  1060. 

If  he  carries  it  on  he  becomes  per- 
sonally liable  to  third  parties  as  if  he 
were  a  partner  in  his  own  right ;  and 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  indem- 
nified out  of  the  assets  of  the  deceaaed 
depends  on  whether  he  has  acted 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  the  deceaaed, 
or  the  directions  of  those  beneficially 
interested  in  his  estate,  Lindley,  ubi 
supra. 

As  to  the  liability  of  an  executor 
for  a  devastavit  by  his  co-executor, 
see  Wms.  Exors.  1828-1835,  ^^^  com- 
pare the  Indian  Trusts  Act,  II  of 
i88a,  sec.  26,  infra. 


PAET  XLI. 


Miscellaneous. 


329.  Repealed  by  Act  VII  ofiSyo. 

330.  Bej^ealedhy  Act  VII of  liyo. 

331.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  In-  Succeaaion 
testate  or  Testamentary  succession  to  the  property  of  a^yJfHindda^ 
Hindu  ^,  Muhammadan  ^  or  Buddhist  ^,  nor  shall  they  apply  etc.,  and 
to  any  Will  made*,. or  any  intestacy  occurring  before  the  first  intestacies 
day  of  January  i866.     The  fourth  section  shall  not  apply  to  ■?<*  ™"" 

,  _  X  A  •^         nages  not 

any  marriage  contracted  before  the  same  day.  affected  by 

this  Act. 

332.  The  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  shall  from  Power  to 
time  to  time  have  power,  by  an  order,  either  retrospectively  ?®™P^ 

*"      ,  "^  ,  *■  ''  iromopera- 

from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  prospectively,  to  exempt  from  tionof  Act. 
the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any  part   of  this   Act  the 
members  of  any  race,  sect  or  tribe  in  British  India  or  any 
part  of  such  race,  sect  or  tribe,  to  whom  he  may  consider  it 
impossible  or  inexpedient  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


^  We  Bee  from  its  connection  with 
'  Muhammadan '  and  '  Buddhist  *  that 
*  Hindti*  is  here  used  as  a  theological 
term,  and  as  denoting  a  person  pro- 
fessing any  fbrm  of  Uie  Brahmanical 
religion,  or  religion  of  the  Pur^nas. 
This  would  include  Jains  and  Sikhs, 
as  to  the  former  of  whom  see  L.  B. 
5  Ind.  App.  67  (S.  0.  I  All.  688) ;  6 
ibid.  15  ;  10  Bom.  H.  C.  241,  and 
2  Ind.  Jur.  N.  S.  312 ;  and  as 
to  the  latter  see  Doe  v.  Baidam 
Be^ee,  2  Mori.  Dig.  22.  This  Act, 
however,  governs  the  succession  in 
the  families  of  Hindtis  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  since  i  Jan.  1866 
such  families  have  not  been  at  liberty 
to  adhere  to  the  Hindti  law  of  suc- 
cession, 2  Mad.  211.  That  *  Hindi! ' 
includes  'Jain/  see  3  All.  55.    That 


it  does  not  include  *  Native  Christian,' 
see  (besides  2  Mad.  211)  7  Mad.  H. 
C.  121.  That  there  is  no  power  to 
grant  probate  of  a  Hindd's  will  in 
any  case  in  which  according  to  Hindti 
law  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will, 
see  II  Suth.  413.  That  probate  may 
be  granted  of  the  will  of  a  Burmese 
Buddhist  made  after  i  Jan.  1866,  see 
2  Ben.  A.  C.  79 ;  and  now  see  Act  Y 
of  1881. 

'  whether  Shla  (2  Moore,  I.  A.  Ca. 
441)  or  Sunnl. 

^  This  excludes  the  Burmese,  the 
Tibetans  in  the  valley  of  Spiti,  and 
the  Lepchas  about  Darjiling. 

^  The  Act  apparently  would  not 
apply  to  a  will  made  before  i  Jan. 
1866,  but  revived  by  a  codicil  exe« 
cuted  after  that  day. 


H  li 
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or  of  the  part  of  the  Act  mentioned  in  the  order  ^.  The 
Governor-General  of  liidia  in  Council  shall  also  have  pow^ 
from  time  to  time  to  revoke  such  order^  but  not  so  that 
the  revocation  shall  have  any  retrospective  effect.  All  orders 
and  revocations  made  under  this  Section  shall  be  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  India. 

>  Under  this  section  Native.  Chris-      1865.  GazdU<^Indiat2$Jxdy,iS68, 
tiftns  in  Cooig  have  been  exempted      Part  I,  p.  1094. 
retroBpectively  from  the  i6th  March, 


THE  GENEKAL  CLAUSES  ACT. 

The  primary  object  of  this  law,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
English  Statutes  7  Wm.  IV  and  i  Vic.  c.  39,  and  13  &  14  Vic. 
c.  21,  is  to  shorten  the  language  of  the  Acts  of  the  Govemor- 
General  in  Council  passed  after  3rd  January  1868.  It  also  con-* 
tains  provisions  as  to  the  revival  of  statutes  ;  the  commencement 
aud  termination  of  time ;  and  the  application  of  a  law  to  Her 
Majesty's  successors,  to  deputies  and  subordinates  of  official 
chiefs,  to  successors  of  functionaries -and  corporations,  and  to 
persons  duly  appointed  to  act  for  absent  officials.  It  incorporates 
by  reference  the  rules  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Code  as  to  the  recovery  of  fines  to  be  imposed  under  Acts 
passed  after  3rd  January,  1868.  These  provisions  apply  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  future  Acts  unless  the  subject  or  context 
requires  a  different  construction.  They  were  suggested  by  a  draft 
entitled  *  Illustrations  of  Rules  of  Construction '  framed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds,  and  printed  in  Pajpera  relative  to  the 
d/rawing  of  Acts  of  Farliavientj  London,  1838,  p.  77.  The 
General  Clauses  Act  also  declares  that  all  matters  done  under  an 
enactment  before  its  repeal  shall  be  unaffected.  It  also  provides 
that,  in  case  of  any  one  whose  personal  law  permits  adoption,  the 
word  *son'  shall  include  an  adopted  son,  and  the  word  'father* 
an  adoptive  father.  The  latter  amendment,  looking  to  the  fact 
that  the  practice  of  adoption  prevails  amongst  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  apply, 
is  desirable.  Had  such  a  provision  existed  when  the  Legislative 
Council  passed  Act  No.  XIII  of  1855 — ^the  Indian  version  of  Lord 
Campbell's  well-known  Act — there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
the  doubt  which  was  raised,  as  to  whether  a  Hindti  could  re- 
cover from  a  Railway  Company  damages  for  a  wrongful  act  or 
neglect  causing  the  death  of  his  adoptive  father.  A  section  has 
also  been  taken  from  Act  No.  V  of  1849,  which  provided  that 
when  any  enactment  declared  that  a  duty  of  customs  or  excise  was 
leviable  on  any  given  quantity  of  goods,  a  like  duty  was  leviable, 
according  to  the  same  rate,  on  any  greater  or  less  quantity.  Two 
other  sections,  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Evidence  Act,  ss.  37, 
56,  provided  that  judicial  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  laws  in 
force  in  any  part  of  British  India,  and  that  recitals  contained  in 
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Acts  of  the  Govemor-Gkneral  in  Council  should  be  prinid  facie 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  £ftct8  recited. 

Act  I  of  1868  was  drawn  by  the  writer  for  Mr.  (now  Sir 
H.  S.)  Maine,  and  carried  through  the  Council,  in  Mr.  Maine's 
absence,  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey.  Though  very 
incomplete,  it  has  worked  fairly  well.  If  it  were  extended  (as  it 
might  safely  be)  to  unrepealed  Acts  passed  before  3rd  January,  1 868, 
and  to  Regpilations  made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  under 
33  Vic.  c.  3,  many  of  those  Acts  and  Regulations  might  be  shortened 
by  omitting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  interpretation-clauses. 

Should  this  be  done,  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  insert 
in  the  new  law  declarations  that  any  power  conferred  by  an  Act  to 
make  rules  or  issue  orders  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  it 
passes,  but  that  a  rule  or  order  so  made  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  Act  comes  into  force :  that  a  power  to  make  bye-laws  authorises 
the  annexation  of  reasonable  pecuniary  penalties  for  their  breach : 
that  all  powers  conferred  by  an  Act  may  be  exercised  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires:  that  any  enactment  or  document 
referring  to  any  enactment  repealed  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to  the  repealing  Act  or  the  corresponding  portion  thereof:  that 
every  power  to  appoint  to  an  office  includes  a  power  to  suspend 
or  remove  the  person  appointed  :  that  offences  committed  against, 
and  obligations  incurred  under,  a  temporary  Act  may  be,  respec- 
tively, punished  and  enforced  after  its  expiration.  Definitions  of 
the  following  terms,  '  Collector,'  *  Company,'  *  District  Court,' '  Dis- 
trict Magistrate,'  'export,'  *  Gazette,'  'Government  Securities,' 
*  import,'  'Local  Authority,*  'notification'  and  'notified,*  'prescribed,' 
'  registered,'  '  salary,*  '  sign,'  *  street,*  *  value '  used  with  reference 
to  a  suit,  'vessel,*  ' steam- vessel '  and  'master,'  'written,'  might 
also  be  added.  And  declarations  might  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
preambles,  marginal  notes,  titles  of  groups  of  sections,  illustrations 
and  schedules. 

Similar  local  Acts  are  in  force  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
(Mad.  Act  I  of  1867),  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  (Bombay  Act 
X  of  1866),  and  in  the  Lower  Provinces  (Ben.  Act  V  of  1867). 
They  have  greatly  shortened  the  subsequent  laws  of  the  local 
legislatures  by  which  they  were  respectively  enacted. 


ACT  No.  I  OP  1868. 


(Beoeived  the  oaaent  of  the  Governor-General  on  the  3rd  January,  1868.) 


An  Act  for  shortening  the  language  used  in  Acts  of 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  shorten  the  language  used  in  Preamble. 
Acts  made  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  and 
to  make  certain  provisions  relating  to  such  Acts ;  It  is  hereby 
enacted  as  follows  : — 

1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '  The  General  Clauses  Act,  short  title 
1868/ 

2.  In  this  Act  and  in  all  Acts  ^  made  by  the  Governor-  Interpreta- 
General  of  India  in  Council  after  this  Act  shall  have  come  into  *^<^^  ^^'^"so^ 
operation, — unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in  the  subject 

or  context, — 

(i.)  Words  importing  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  taken  Gender, 
to  include  females ; 

(2.)  Words  in  the  singular  shall  include  the  plural,  and  vice  Number. 
versa  ^. 

(3.)  ^Person'  shall  include  any  company,  or  association,  or  < Person, 
body  of  individuals  whether  incorporated  or  not ; 

(4.)  ^Year'  and  'month'  shall  respectively  mean  a  year* Year* 
and  month  reckoned  according  to  the  British  calendar  ^ ;  ^onth.* 

(5.)  '  Immoveable  property '  shall  include  land,  benefits  to  '  Inimove- 
arise  out  of  land,  and  things  attached  to  the  earth,  or  per-  perty/ 
manently  fastened  to  anything  attached  to  the  earth  ^ ; 

^  But  'a  pair  of  pomes'  does  not  by  the  Indian  Legislature  as  some- 
include  a  single  pony,  5  Mad.  271.  thing  less  technical  than  'real,'  and 

*  The  phrases  *  agricultural  year'  'immoveable  property*  comprehends 

and  'financial  year/  which  occur  in  (says  the  P.  C)  certainly  all  that 

many  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  would  be  real  property  according  to 

ill  Council,  might  also  here  be  defined.  English  law,  and  possibly  more.    In 

^  The  word  '  immoveable  '  is  used  some  foreign  systems  of  law  in  whichr 
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'  Moveftble 
property.' 

•Her 

MAJetty.' 

•Briiudi 
India.' 


*  Goyern- 
ment  of 
India.' 


<  Local  Go- 
vemmrat. 


•High 
Court.' 


« District 
Judge.' 


*Magi8« 
trate.' 


(6.)  '  Moveable  property '  shall  mean  property  of  every  de- 
scription, except  immoveable  property; 

(7.)  '  Her  Majesty'  shall  include  Her  heirs  and  saccessors 
to  the  Crown ; 

(8.)  '  British  India'  shall  mean  the  territories  for  the  time 
being  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  Statute  21  &  22  Vic, 
cap,  106  (An  Act  for  the  better  government  of  India\  other  than 
the  Settlement  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore  and 
Malacca; 

(9.)  'Government  of  India'  shall  denote  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council,  or,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  from  his  Council,  the  President  in 
Council,  or  the  Governor-General  of  India  alone,  as  r^ards 
the  powers  which  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  them  or  him 
respectively; 

(10.)  'Local  Government'  shall  mean  the  person  authorised 
by  law  to  administer  executive  government  in  the  part  of 
British  India  in  which  the  Act  containing  such  expression 
shall  operate,  and  shall  include  a  Chief  Commissioner ; 

(11.)  ' High  Court'  shall  mean  the  highest  Civil  Court  of 
appeal  in  such  part ; 

(12.)  '  District  Judge '  shall  mean  the  Judge  of  a  principal 
Civil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction ;  but  shall  not  include  a 
High  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
original  civil  jurisdiction ; 

(13.)  'Magistrate'   shall  include^  all   persons  exercising 


the  technical  division  of  property  is 
into  moveables  and  immoveables, 
as,  e.g.  the  Civil  Code  of  France, 
many  things  which  the  law  of  Eng- 
land would  class  as  '  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments '  fall  within  the  latter  cate- 
gory, 13  Ben.  265.  That  incorporeal 
hereditaments*  are  included  in  'im- 
moveable property/  see  7  All.  120, 
1 24.  So  are  the  interest  of  a  tenant 
in  his  holding,  3  All.  422  ;  a  decree 
creating  a  charge  on  land,  i  All.  348  ; 
a  debt  secured  by  mortgage,  9  Cal. 
511,  or  collateral  hypothecation  of 
land,  9  Mad.  5,  9  ;  the  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  under  a  bond  hypothecating 


land  to  him,  6  K.  W.  P.  129  ;  a  decree 
for  sale  of  mortgaged  land,  9  Bom.  64. 
As  to  what  is  'immoveable  property' 
by  Hindti  law  (slaves,  charges  on  land), 
see  9  Bom.  H.  C.  222  ;  the  office  of  a 
hereditary  priest  to  a  temple,  6  Bom. 
H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  137;  but  not  a 
Government  promissory  note,  5  Suth. 
Civ.  R.  141. 

^  The  word  'include'  here  and 
elsewhere  in  this  section  is  enumera- 
tive,  not  exhaustive.  Accordingly,  a 
Village  Munsif  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency has  been  held  to  be  a '  Magis- 
trate* within  sec.  26  of  the  Evidence 
Act,  2  Mad.  5. 
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all  or  any  of  the  powers  of  a  Mag^trate  under  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure ; 

(14.)  '  Barrister '  shall  mean  a  barrister  of  England  or  Ire-  'BarriBter.' 
land^  or  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland ; 

(15.)  '  Section '  shall  denote  a  section  of  the  Act  in  which  'Section.' 
the  word  occurs  ^ ; 

(16.)  '  Will'  shall  include  a  codicil  and  every  writing  making  *  Will.' 
a  voluntary  posthumous  distribution  of  property ; 

(17.)  ^  Oath/  'swear'  and  'affidavit'  shall  include  affirma-  'Oath,' 
tion,  declaration,  affirming  and  declaring  in  the  case  of  persons  a^^^r^ffi- 
by  law  allowed  to  affirm  or  declare  instead  of  swearing ;  davit; 

(18.)  'Imprisonment'  shall  mean  imprisonment  of  either  *  Imprison- 
description  as  defined  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code ;  •  ™^^  ' 

(19.)  And  in  the  case  of  any  one  whose  personal  law  permits  <  Son.' 
adoption,  '  son '  shall  include  an  adopted  son,  and  '  father '  *  ^*'^®^- 
an  adoptive  father. 

3.  In  all  Acts  made  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council  after  this  Act  shall  have  come  into  operation : — 

(i.)  For  the  purpose  of  reviving,  either  wholly  or  partially,  Revival  of 
a  Statute,  Act  or  Regulation  repealed,  it  shall  be  necessary  ex-  eSact-^ 
pressly  to  state  such  purpose  ^ ;  ments. 

(2,,)  For  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  first  in  a  series  of  Commence- 
days  or  any  other  period  of  time,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  time, 
the  word  '  from ; ' 

(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  including  the  last  in  a   series  of  Termina- 
days  or  any  other  period  of  time,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  time. 
the  word  '  to ; ' 

(4.)  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  that  a  law  relative  to  the  Official 
chief  or  superior  of  an  office  shall  apply  to  the  deputies  or  ^^^l  ^^Y). 
subordinates  lawfully  executing  the  duties  of  such  office  in  the  ordinates. 
place  of  their  superior,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prescribe  the 
duty  of  the  superior ; 

^  This  should  be :  '  Chapter '  shall  '  This  should  be  extended  so  as  to 

denote  a  chapter  of  the  Act,  *  section  *  preclude   the    revival    of  any  right, 

a  section  of  the  Act,  and  '  clause  *  a  privilege,  matter  or  thing  not  in  force 

clause  of  the  section,  in  which  the  or  existing  when  the  repealing  Act 

word  occurs.  comes  into  force. 
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8«oo6Mon.  (5.)  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  relation  of  a  law  to 
the  successors  of  any  functionaries,  or  of  corporations  having 
perpetual  succession,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  express  its  relation 
to  the  functionaries  or  corporations ;  and 


Snbititu* 
tion  of 
function- 
ariet. 


Duty  may 
be  tiiken 
pro  rata. 


Recovery 
of  fines. 


Matters 
done  under 
an  enact- 
ment 
before  its 
repeal  to 
be  un- 
affected. 


(6.)  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  application  of  a  law  to 
every  person  or  number  of  persons  for  the  time  being  executing 
the  functions  of  an  office,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  official  title  of  the  officer  at  present  executing  such  func- 
tions, or  that  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  functions  are  commonly 
executed. 

4.  Whenever  by  any  Act  or  Regulation  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  in  force,  any  duty  of  customs  or  excise  or  in 
the  nsbture  thereof  is  leviable  on  any  given  quantity,  by  weight, 
measure  or  value,  of  any  goods  or  merchandize,  a  like  duty 
shall  be  leviable  according  to  the  same  rate  on  any  greater  or 
less  quantity. 

5.  The  provisions  of  sections  6^  to  70,  both  inclusive,  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  and  of  sections  386,  387,  and  389  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  shall  apply  to  all  fines  imposed 
under  the  authority  of  any  Act  hereafter  to  be  passed,  unless 
such  Act  shall  contain  an  express  provision  to  the  contrary. 

6.  The  repeal  of  any  Statute,  Act  or  Regulation,  shall  not 
affect  anything  done  or.  any  offence  committed  ^,  or  any  fine 
or  penalty  incurred,  or  any  proceedings^  commenced  before  the 
repealing  Act  shall  have  come  into  operation  ^. 


^  See  a  Gal.  225,  where,  however, 
Act  I  of  1868  did  not  apply. 

'  A  suit  ia  a  judicial  proceeding, 
and  the  words  *  any  proceedings  * 
include  all  proceedings  in  any  suit 
from  the  date  of  its  institution  to  its 
final  disposal ;  and  therefore  include 
proceedings  in  appeal,  6  Bom.  H.  C, 
A.  0.  J.  169 ;  3  Oil.  674,  and  also 
specific  proceedings  taken  in  execu- 
tion of  a  decree,  3  Cal.  679.  See,  too, 
a  Cal.  727. 

»  I  AH.  668  ;  a  All.  786, 851 ;  4  Cal. 
538  ;  6  Mad.  338.  The  general  rule 
is  that  a  repealed  statute  cannot  be 


acted  on  after  it  is  repealed ;  but  that, 
with  regard  to  all  matters  that  have 
taken  place  under  it  before  its  repeal, 
they  remain  valid,  R.  v.  Denton,  21 
L.  J.  M.  C.  208,  cited  8  Bom.  345. 

This  section  is  *not  to  be  held  to 
govern  all  the  remotest  ministerial 
consequences  of  a  suit  arising  on 
applications  made  years  afterwards 
according  to  the  procedure  in  force  at 
its  institution,  but  only  to  bring  under 
the  same  law  such  series  of  proceed- 
ings as  group  themselves  naturally 
together,  as,  e.g.  those  on  a  particular 
application  for  execution,'  7  Bom.  463. 
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The  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872,  endeavours  to  codify — that  is 
to  say,  arrange  clearly  and  systematically — the  chief  rules  relating 
to  the  formation,  ratification,  and  discharge  of  all  agreements 
enforceable  by  law,  made  between  two  or  more  persons,  by  which 
rights  are  acquired  by  one  or  more  of  them  to  acts  or  forbearances 
on  the  part  of  the  other  or  others \  'It  also  deals  specially  with  the 
following  classes  of  those  agreements,  viz. :  Sale  of  Goods ;  In- 
demnity and  Guarantee ;  Bailment,  including  Fledge ;  Warranty ; 
Agency  and  private  Partnership  (public  partnerships  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Indian  Companies  Act,  1882).  It  deals,  lastly,  with 
the  ^t^a^'-contracts  implied  when  A  pays  something  which  B 
ought  to  pay,  or  £  receives  something  which  A  ought  to  receive. 
The  obligation  arising  from  Breach  of  Contract  is  partially  dealt 
with  by  the  section  of  the  Contract  Act  relating  to  compensa- 
tion. The  law  relating  to  the  Specific  Performance  and  Ee- 
scission  of  contracts  was  then  codified  by  the  Specific  Relief  Act, 
1877,  chapters  II  and  IV.  Then  came  the  codification  of  the 
law  of  Negotiable  Instruments  (Act  XXVI  of  1881)  which  deals 
with  the  most  important  brdnch  of  the  Uw  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  contractual  rights.  Lastly,  the  rules  relating  to  the 
assignment  by  operation  of  law  of  obligations  on  the  transfer  of 
land ;  to  Sale,  Mortgage  and  Lease  of  Immovables ;  to  Exchange 
and  Gift  of  every  kind  of  property,  and  to  the  assignment  of  con- 
tractual rights  not  comprised  in  Act  XXVI  of  1881,  were  codified 
by  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  1882,  chapters  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 

It  thus  appears  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  rules  relating  to 
the  Interpretation  of  Contracts,  of  those  relating  to  the  special 
contracts  of  Carriage,  Master  and  Servant,  Bottomry,  Respon- 
dentia, and  Insurance,  the  Indian  Legislature  has  codified,  more 
or  less  completely,  the  law  relating  to  every  important  kind  of 
agreement;  and  draft  codes  relating  to  most  of  the  excepted 
subjects  are  now  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

^  See  Anson,  Law  of  Contract,  4th  ed.,  p.  9. 
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acceptance  in  posted  after  but  reaches  the  acceptor  slmoltaneously 
with  the  acceptance,  no  contract  seems  to  be  formed  *. 

A  contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  disadTan- 
taged  by  it  when  his  consent  has  been  caused  by  *  coercion,'  *  undue 
influence/  '  fraud  *  or  *  misrepresentation.* 

'  Coercion '  is  defined  in  the  Contract  Act,  sec  15,  so  as  to  in- 
clude cases  when  the  person  coerced  and  the  person  coercing  are 
strangers  to  the  contract  and  unconnected  with  either  of  the 
parties. 

'Undue  influence'  is  defined  in  sec.  16.  It  consists  in  acts 
which,  though  not  fraudulent,  amount  to  an  abuse  of  the  power 
which  circumstances  have  given  to  the  will  of  one  individual  over 
that  of  another  *. 

'  Fraud '  is  defined  in  sec.  17.  As  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  rhetorical  phrases  of  a  vendor  are  not  necessarily  fraudu- 
lent; that  the  contract  is  not  voidable  when  the  fraud  did  not 
cause  the  consent  of  the  party  on  whom  it  was  practised';  or 
when  the  fraud  is  fraudulent  silence  and  the  party  deceived  by 
it  could,  with  ordinary  diligence,  have  discovered  the  truth  * ; 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  contract  voidable 
the  fraud  of  an  agent  is  deemed  the  fraud  of  his  principal,  and 
fraud  practised  on  an  agent  is  deemed  to  be  practised  on  his 
principal '. 

*  Misrepresentation'  is  defined  by  sec.  19.  Here,  too,  the  contract 
is  not  voidable  when  the  misrepresentation  did  not  cause  the  ccm- 
sent  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  made  or  when  the  party  to  whom 
the  misrepresentation  was  made  could,  with  ordinary  diligence,  have 
discovered  the  truth.  But  nothing  is  said  of  misrepresentation  by 
or  to  an  agent. 

The  expression  of  an  agreement  may  be  by  words  or  signs,  or 
merely  by  a  course  of  conduct,  in  which  last  case  it  is  properly 
called  an  'implied  contract'.'  Under  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  9, 
when  a  proposal  or  acceptance  is  made  by  signs  the  promise  is 
said  to  be  'implied.'  But  this  is  probably  owing  to  a  slip  in 
drafting.  The  expression  must  be  made  by  the  parties  to  one 
another,  but  of  course  they  may  communicate  by  letter,  telegraph, 
or  agent. 

^  Dunmore  v.  Alexcmder,gShAwSt  office  Bimultaneously,  to  the  servant. 

Dnnlop,  190,  cited  by  Holland,  p.  2ao,  '  Holland,  p.  221. 

note,  where  one  lady  wrote  to  another  '  Contract  Act,  sec.  19,  Expl. 

to  engage  a  servant,  and  afterwards  *  Ibid.  sec.  19,  exception, 

wrote   not  to    do    so,  and  the   two  •  Ibid.  sec.  17. 

letters  were  delivered,  through  the  post  *  Holland,  222. 
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The  appointment  of  an  agent  requires  no  formality,  and  may  be  Contract 
implied  from  the  acts  of  the  principal  *,  but  not  from  mere  necessity^.  ^^  Agent. 
A  person  who  at  the  time  of  forming  the  contract  had  no  authority 
to  act  for  another  may  be  retrospectively  made  his  agent  by  subse- 
quent ratification '.  The  authority  of  a  special  agent  is  limited  to 
the  doing  of  the  particular  act  for  which  he  is  appointed  and  of 
every  lawful  thing  necessary  in  order  to  do  such  act*.  The 
authority  of  a  general  agent — i.  e.  an  agent  who  has  authority  to 
carry  on  a  business',  or  whose  authority  is  defined  by  his  busi- 
ness'-— cannot  be  limited  by  private  prohibition  from  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  of  course  such  prohibition  is  known  to  the  party 
dealing  with-  the  agent.  A  contract  made  by  an  agent  being 
the  contract  of  his  principal  the  agent  alese  can  sue  or  be  sued 
upon  it.     But  to  this  rule  there  are  three  exceptions : — 

a.  Where  the  contract  is  made  by  an  agent  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  a  merchant  resident  abroad  (i.e.  out  of  British 
India). 

h.  When  the  agent  does  not  disclose  the  nanie  of  his  principal. 

c.  When  the  principal,  though  disclosed,  cannot  be  sued. 

Where  a  man  fraudulently  represents  that  he  is  the  agent  of 
another,  whereby  a  third  party  suffers  loss,  that  party  may  sue  the 
pretended  agent  either  in  tort  ^  or  on  an  implied  warranty  of  his 
authority  to  bind  his  principal  ^. 

3.  The  matter  agreed  upon '  must  be  possible.  This  is  provided 
for  in  the  Contract  Act,  s.  56.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  or 
no  the  impossibility  is  known  to  the  parties ;  and  a  thing  is  said  to 
be  impossible  not  only  quod  natura  fieri  non  concedit  (as  in  the  case 
of  an  agreement  to  discover  treasure  by  magic),  but  also  if  it  be 
practically  out  of  the  question  because  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
at  an  unreasonable  cost,  or  imports  to  have  a  legal  effect  unknown 
to  the  law  ^^  If  the  thing  is  possible  at  the  date  of  the  contract 
but  afterwards  becomes  impossible,  the  contract  becomes  void  ^^ 


^  Contract  Act,  sees.  186,  187.  As 
to  impUed  agency  in  case  of  an  Eng- 
lish wife,  see  Jolly  v.  BeeSt  15  C.  B. 
N.  S.  6  a 8,  and  Debenham  y.  Mellon, 
Xi.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  24.  In  the  case  of  a 
Hindti  wife,  see  3  All.  122  and  i 
Mad.  H.  C.  375. 

"  3  Ex.  268,  where  a  railway- 
company  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for 
the  fees  of  a  surgeon  who  had  been 
called  in  by  one  of  their  station- 
masters  to  attend  to  the  sufferers 
from  an  accident. 


'  Contract  Act,  sec.  196. 

*  Ibid.  sec.  188. 

'  Ibid.  sec.  188,  par.  2. 

*  as  in  the  case  of  factors,  brokers, 
and  partners. 

'  Randell  v.  Trmen,  18  C.  B. 
786. 

«  Collen  v.  WrigU,  7  E.  &  B.  301. 

'  See  5  All.  562  for  a  case  of  an 
agreement  too  uncertain  to  be  en- 
forced. 

"  Holland,  p.  224. 

^^  Contract  Act,  sec.  56. 
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The  matter  agreed  on  mast  be  lawful,  and  according  to  the 
Contract  Act,  b.  23,  the  object  of  an  agreement  is  lawful  un- 
less it  is  (a)  'forbidden  by  lawV  or  (()  'of  such  a  nature 
that  if  permitted  it  would  defeat  the  provisions  of  any  law,'  or 
(«)  'fraudulent,'  or  (<£)  injurious  'to  the  person  or  property  of 
another/  or  («)  regarded  by  the  Court  as  '  immoral  or  opposed  to 
public  policy.' 

The  immorality  here  referred  to  is,  no  doubt,  contravention  of 
what  is  now  deemed  morality  by  civilised  persons.  Thus,  the  trade 
of  prostitution  is  recognised  and  legalised  by  Hindu  law  ' ;  but 
our  Courts  in  India  would  certainly  refuse  to  enforce  an  agree- 
ment made  to  dothe  or  lodge  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
her  to  carry  on  that  trade. 

The  agreement  must  purport  to  produce  a  legally  binding  result. 
Thus,  to  quote  Prof.  Holland,  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  or  an  engagement  to  take  a  walking  tour  with  a  friend  in 
Switzerland  are  no  contracts.  So  when  A  accepts  in  jest  of  a 
promise  made  in  jest  by  j9  to  pay  A  a  fabulous  amount  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  specified  event. 

The  agreement  must  be  such  as  produces  a  binding  result  upon 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties.  Thus,  to  use  ProC  Holland's 
illustrations,  the  agreement  of  a  bench  of  judges  as  to  the  view 
to  be  taken  of  a  particular  case,  or  the  resolution  of  a  board  of 
directors  as  to  the  action  to  be  entered  upon  by  their  company,  is 
not  a  contract. 
Formali-  4.  Lastly,  there  must  in  every  case  be  certain  formalities,  or 

ues.  lawj^l  consideration,  or  both.     Formalities  such  as  writing,  signa- 

ture, attestation,  registration,  delivery,  are  required  in  the  follow- 
iug  (amongst  other)  cases : — 

agreement  without  consideration  made  on  account  of  natural 
affection  between  near  relatives  (writing  and  registration)  '  : 

promise  to  pay  a  time-barred  debt  (writing  and  signature)  by 
the  promisor  or  his  agent)  ^ : 

sale  of  tangible  immoveable  property  worth  Es.  100  and  up- 
wards (registered  instrument)  ^ : 

sale  of  such  propeiiy  worth  less  than  Ks.  100  (registered  in- 
strument or  delivery)  •  2 

^  That  IB,  appATODtly,  'legislative  '  a  Mad.H.  G.  78,  perHolloway  J, 

enactment.'      Section    33    therefore  *  Contract  Act,  sec.  25,  d.  (i). 

repeals  the  Mahammadan  law  that  *  Ibid.  cl.  (3). 

a   sale    of  pork    or    wine    is   void,  '  Act  IV  of  188 a,  sec.  54. 

Hid^yah,  ii.  429.  *  Ibid. 
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Mortgage  secimng  Es.  100  and  upwards  (registered  instrument 
signed  and  attested) : 

Mortgage  securing  less  than  Es.  100  (instrument  signed  and 
attested,  or  delivery) : 

The  contracts  entered  into  by  those  who  issue,  endorse  or  accept 
negotiable  instruments  must  by  the  nature  of  the  case  be  in  writing. 
Contracts  entered  into  by  companies  under  the  Indian  Companies 
Act  are  regulated  by  Act  VI  of  1882,  sees.  67,  72. 

Even  when  formalities  in  the  embodiment  of  contracts  are  at 
the  option  of  the  parties,  there  may  be  a  concluded  binding  con« 
tract,  although  there  is  an  intention  to  put  its  terms  into  a  more 
formal  shape  K 

The  statutory  rules  as  to  consideration  {causa)  are  contained  9^i>^dera- 
in  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  2,  cl.  (d),  10,  23-25.  It  is  thus  defined:  *"^' 
'  When,  at  the  desire  of  the  promisor,  the  promisee  or  any  other 
person  has  done  or  abstained  from  doing,  or  does  or  abstains 
from  doing,  or  promises  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  something, 
such  act  or  abstinence  or  promise  is  called  a  consideration  for  the 
promise.' 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  in  India  the  consideration  need 
have  no  value,  and,  accordingly,  that  a  promise  by  ii  to  perform 
an  already  existing  legal  duty,  e.g.  to  giv^  true  evidence  in  a  civil 
euit^  not  to  evade  process,  to  pay  a  debt',  or  not  to  commit  a 
3peci£ed  crime,  is  ^  consideration '  sufficient  to  support  a  contract 
with  B  if  the  promise  be  made  at  the  desire  of  B.  This  result 
was  certainly  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  who  were 
English  lawyers,  familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  a  consideration, 
however  inadequate,  must  have  some  value,  that,  in  other  words, 
the  party  giving  it  thereby  undertakes  some  burden,  or  loses 
something,  which  in  contemplation  of  law  may  be  of  value. 

The  'act,  abstinence  or  promise'  must  be  'lawful'  (sec.  10), 
and  it  is  *  lawful '  unless  it  is  '  forbidden  by  law ' ;  or  is  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  permitted,  it  would  defeat  the  provisions  of  any 
law ;  ar  is  fraudulent ;  or  involves  or  implies  injury  to  the  person 
or  property  of  another;  or  the  Court  regards  it  as  immoral  or 
opposed  to. public  policy  (sec.  23). 

^  8  Mad.  H.  C,  5,  following  Fowle  there  is  no  consideration,  or  for  favour- 

V.  Freeman^  9  Ves.  351.   So  3  All.  469.  able  evidence,  either  true  or  false,  and 

'  4  Mad.  H.C.  7,  where  the  Court  (in  .  then  the  coDsideration  is  Vicious. 

1868)  held  that  an  agreement  by  ^  to  •  See  7  Bom.  H,  C,  O.  C.  J.  9, 

pay  money  to  ^  in  consideration  of  ^'s  where  (in  1 8  70)  a  promissory  note 

giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  A  could  payable  on  demand  given  for  interest 

not  be  enforced,  for  here  the  agreement  due  on  a  mortgage  deed  was  held  void 

is  either  for  true  evidence,  and  then  for  want  of  consideration, 

VOL,  I.  K  k 
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Where  the  eonsideration  is  anconscioDable  the  Court  will  refuse 

to  enforce  the  agreement  *. 

Opef»ti<m        The  rights  and  liabilities  resulting  from  a  contract  depend  in 

each  case  on  the  special  character  of  the  contract,  and  will  be 

Assign-      noticed  infra.     Such  rights  may  be  assigned  either  by  act  of 

oontraotuAl  P^i^^^s  o^*  ^7  operation  of  law,  but  the  liabilities  can  only  be 

right!  and  assigned  by  operation  of  law.     In   other  words,  a  man  cannot 

*  by  act   of  parties  be   compelled   to  accept  performance  of  his 

contract  from  one  who  was  not  originally  a  party  to  it '. 

The  English  common  law  rule  as  to  the  non-assignability  of 
things  in  action  has  never  been  in  force  in  India.  The  Indian 
Courts  have  always  followed  the  rule  of  Equity  permitting  an 
assignment  of  the  rights  which  a  man  possesses  under  a  con- 
tract (whenever  that  contract  is  not  for  exclusively  personal 
services),  and  permitting  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name. 
Here  the  English  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Hindu  law '.  Statu* 
tory  rules  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act,  chap,  viii,  entitled  *  Of  Transfers  of  Actionable  Claims  *.'  No 
transfer  of  any  debt  has  any  operation  against  the  debtor  until 
express  notice  of  the  transfer  is  given  to  him  unless  he  is  a  party 
to,  or  otherwise  aware  of,  such  transfer.  Such  notice  must  be 
in  writing  signed  by  tfle  transferor  or  his  agent.  On  receiving 
the  notice,  the  debtor  must  give  effect  to  the  transfer.  Where 
a  debt  is  sold  the  debtor  is  discharged  by  paying  the  buyer  the 
price,  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  interest  on  the  price  from  the 
day  that  the  buyer  paid  it.  The  transferee  takes  subject  to  all 
the  liabilities  to  which  the  transferor  was  subject  in  respect  of 
the  debt  at  the  date  of  the  transfer — ^in  other  words,  the  trans- 
feror cannot  give  a  better  title  than  he  has  got.  The  Indian 
differs  from  the  English  law^  on  the  subject;  first,  in  not  re* 
quiring  the  assignment  to  be  absolute  ;  secondly,  though  the  notice 
must  be  in  writing,  the  assignment  may  in  India  be  by  word  of 
mouth,  except  in  the  case  of  a  decree  ® :  in  England  it  must  always 
be  in  writing :  thirdly,  in  India  no  officer  connected  with  a 
court  of  justice  can  buy  any  actionable  claim  falling  within  its 

*  I  Mad.  349.  Waggon  Co,  v.  Lea,  5  Q.  B.  D.  149 ; 

'  Anson,  p.  219.     There   are  two  Bee  p.  154.    The  other  is  in  the  case 
exceptions ;  one  where  A  undertakes  of  obligations  attached  to  land, 
to  do   for  ^  work  which  needs  no  '  i  Mad.  H.  C.  150. 
special  skill  and  it  does  not  appear  *  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to 
that  A  has  been  selected  with  refer-  negotiable  instruments,  s.  139. 
ence   to  any  personal   qualification.  •  36  &  37  Vic.  c.  66,  sec.  25,  sub- 
In  such  cases  the  maxim  Q^i  facit  sec.  6. 
jper  alium  facit  per  se  applies,  British  •  Act  XIV  of  1882,  sec.  233. 
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jurisdiction^.     Both  in-  England  and  in   India  the  assignment 
operates  without  the  consent  of  the  party  liable  \ 

By  Act  V  of  1866,  sec.  15,  every  assignee  of  a  policy  of  marine  Polidei.    ^ 
insurance  or  of  fire  insurance  in  whom  the  property  in  the  subject 
insured  is  absolutely  vested  at  the  date  of  the  assignment  has 
the  right  to  sue  as  if  the  contract  contained  in  the  policy  had 
been  made  with  himself. 

Shares  in  Companies  are  assignable  under  the  Companies  Act  Shares, 
VI  of  1882*.     No  Company  under  that  Act  can  buy  its  ownJ'^^J^' 
shares  \     Shares  and  stock  in  guaranteed  railways  are  transfer-  and 
able  under  30  &  36  Vic.  c.  43.     Debentures  issued  by  the  Secretary  ooupona. 
of  State  in   Council  and  coupons   for  interest  annexed  thereto 
are  transferable  by  delivery  '. 

The  benefit  of  the  promises  evidenced  by  negotiable  instruments  Negotiable 
may  be  assigned  by  the  promisee,  and  enforced  by  the  assignee,  i^^B^^^" 
without  previous  notice  to  the  promisor,  and  without  the  risk  of 
being  met  by  defences  which  would  have  been  good  against  the 
assignor.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act,  printed  in  this  volume,  next  after  the  Contract 
Act. 

Contractual  rights  and  liabilities  are  now  assigned  in  India  by  Aangn- 
operation  of  law  only  in  case  of  death,  insolvency,  and  mortgage,  ^^^  V^ 
lease,  or  exchange  of  interests  in  immoveable  property.     Marriage,  of  law. 
which  once  transferred  to  the  husband  certain  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  wife,  has  had  no  such  effect  since  i  January  1866. 

The  assignment  in  case  of  death  to  an  executor  or  administrator 
has  been  already  considered. 

The  assignment  in  case  of  insolvency  to  the  trustee  or  assignee 
of  the  insolvent's  rights  and  liabilities  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  (in  the  Presidency  Towns)  also  by 
II  &  12  Vic.  c.  21. 

The  assignment  in  case  of  a  sale,  mortgage,  or  lease  of  im- 
moveable property  is  dealt  with  by  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act, 
sees.  40,  49,  55,  cl.  (2),  65,  108,  cl.  (c),  109.  These  provisions 
are,  shortly,  as  follows : — 

Sec.  40.  Where  A  transfers  land  to  B,  and  0  has  for  Hie  more 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  his  own  land  and  independently  ef  any 
interest  in  the  land  transferred  or  of  any  easement  thereon,  a 
right  to  restrain  the  enjoyment  of  such  land ;  or  where  C  is  en^ 

^  Act  IV  of  1882,  Bee.  136.  *  Ibid.,  sec.  349. 

*  BriceY,  Bannister f  3  Q.  B.  D.  956.  ■  See  43  &  43  Vic.  c.  60,  sec.  3 ;  43 

'  Sec.  29,  and  First  Sched.,  Table  Vic.  c.  10,  sec.  3.  - 
A,  sees.  8-n. 

K  k  ^ 
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titled  to  the  benefit  of  an  obligation  arising  out  of  contract  and 
annexed  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  transferred,  but  not  amoont- 
ing  to  an  interest  therein  or  easement  thereon :  such  right  or 
obligation  may  be  enforced  against  B  if  B  has  notice  thereof  or  if 
the  transfer  to  him  is  gratuitous  \ 

Sec.  49.  Where  a  house  insured  against  damage  by  fire  is 
transferred  by  A  to  B^  then  By  in  case  of  such  damage,  may,  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  require  the  money 
received  under  the  policy  to  be  applied  in  reinstating  the 
house. 

Sec.  55,  cl.  2.  The  seller  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the 
buyer  that  the  interest  which  the  seller  professes  to  transfer 
subsists  and  that  he  has  power  to  transfer  it ;  and  the  benefit  of 
this  contract  is  annexed  to  the  interest  of  the  transferee  as  such, 
and  may  be  enforced  by  every  one  in  whom  that  interest  is  from 
time  to  time  vested. 

Sec.  65.  A  mortgagor  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the 
mortgagee  (a)  that  the  interest  mortgaged  subsists  and  that  the 
mortgagee  has  power  to  mortgage  it ;  (5)  that  the  mortgagor  will 
defend  his  own  title;  (c)  that  the  mortgagor,  so  long  as  the 
mortgagee  is  out  of  possession,  will  pay  the  public  chains  due  in 
respect  of  the  property;  {d)  where  the  property  is  a  lease  for 
years,  that  the  rent  and  the  conditions  and  contracts  binding  on 
the  lessee  have  been  and  will  be  paid,  performed  and  observed ; 
■  {e)  where  the  mortgage  is  a  second  encumbrance,  that  the  mort- 
gagor will  pay  the  interest  and  discharge  the  principal  due  on  the 
prior  incumbrance.  The  benefit  of  these  contracts  is  annexed  to 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  as  such,  and  may  be  enforced  by 
«very  one  in  whom  iiiat  interest  is  from  time  to  time  vested. 

Sec.  108,  cl.  (c).  A  lessor  is  deemed  to  contract  with  the  lessee 
that  if  the  latter  pays  the  rent  and  performs  the  lessee's  contracts 
he  may  hold  the  property  during  the  term  without  interruption. 
The  benefit  of  this  contract  is  annexed  to  the  lessee's  interest  as 
such,  and  may  be  enforced  by  every  one  in  whom  that  interest  is 
from  time  to  time  vested. 

Sec.  109.  If  a  lessor  transfers  the  property  leased,  the  transferee 

has  all  the  rights  (except  as  to  arrears  of  rent  due  before  the 

transfer)  and,  if  the  lessee  so  elects,  is  subject  to  all  the  liabilities, 

of  the  lessor  as  to  the  property  transferred  so  long  as  he  is  the 

owner. 

Interpre-         Kules  relating  to  the  way  in  which  the  terms  of  a  contract  may 
tation  of 


contract. 


Tulk  V.  Moxhay,  2  PhiU.  774. 
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be  proved,  and  how  far,  when  shewn  to  exist  in  writing,  they  may 
be  modified  by  extrinsic  evidence,  will  be  found  in  the  Evidence 
Act,  sees.  91-99,  144.  The  other  rules  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  instruments  inter  vivos  have  not  been  codified.  The 
Indian  legislature  might  usefully  adapt  and  enact  many  of  those 
in  Messrs.  Elphinstone,  Norton  and  Clark's  recent  work  on  the 
subject^,  just  as  in  the  Succession  Act  it  has  adapted  and 
enacted  many  of  those  in  Mr.  Hawkins'  work  on  the  construction 
of  Wills. 

Discharge  op  Conteact. 

In  England  a  contract  may  be  discharged  in  the  following  six  Discharge 
modes,  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  are  thus  stated  by  ^^  «^^*''*®*- 
Sir  W.  R.  Anson  ^ :—    - 

(a)  It  may  be  discharged  by  the  same  process  which  created  it, 
mutual  agreement. 

(/3)  It  may  be  discharged  by  the  coming  into  existence  of  circum- 
stances under  which  the  parties  originally  agreed  that  the  contract 
should  determine^  in  other  words,  by  condition  subsequent. 

(y)  It  may  be  performed;  and  all  the  duties  undertaken  by 
either  party  may  be  thereby  fulfilled,  and  all  the  rights  satisfied. 

(d)  It  may  be  broken ;  upon  this  a  new  obligation  connects  the 
parties,  a  right  of  action  possessed  by  one  against  the  other. 

(c)  It  may  become  impossible  by  reason  of  certain  circumstances 
which  are  held  to  exonerate  the  parties  from  their  respective 
obligations. 

(f)  It  may  be  discharged  by  the  operation  of  certain  rules  of 
law  upon  certain  sets  of  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

The  rules  as  to  these  six  modes,  which  have  been  established  in 
India  by  the  legislature  or  the  Courts,  will  now  be  shortly 
noticed. 

(a).  Discharge    by    Agreement.       This    may   be — (i)  waiver,  Mutual 
(2)  substituted  agreement,  (3)  alteration  of  terms.  agreement. 

I .  Waiver.   *  If  the  parties  to  a  contract  agree ...  to  rescind  ...  it.  Waiver, 
the  original  contract  need  not  be  performed'.'     Such  agreements 
are  subject  to  the  rule,  which  governs  all  contracts,  with  regard  to 
consideration^.     Here  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  each 

^  Utiles  for  the  Interpretation  of      Co7l<f•ac^  4th  ed.,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  257.. 
Deeds,  toith  a  Glossaryyliondon,  1885.  ^  Contract  Act,  sec.  62. 

*  Pnnciples  of  the  English  Imw  of  *  Ibid.  sec.  25. 
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party  is  the  abandonment  by  the  other  of  his  rights  under  the 
contract.  There  is  in  England  an  exception  by  the  law  merchant 
in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  The 
holder's  rights  may  be  wfuved  and  discharged  without  any 
consideration  for  their  waiver^.  But  it  seems  that  in  India  the 
rule  has  been  (unintentionally)  repealed  by  the  Contract  Act  \ 

As  to  evidence  of  waiver,  see  7  Mad.  H.  C.  263. 

As  no  special  validity  is  attached  in  India  to  a  contract  under 
seal,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  contract  may  be  discharged  by 
simple  writing  or  even  by  word  of  mouth. 
SuMi-  2.  Substituted  contract.     This  is  provided  for  by  the  Contract 

l^i^m  t.  '^°*'  ®®^*  ^^'  ^^®  consideration  for  the  new  contract  is  the  change 
of  rights  and  liabilities  and  consequent  extinction  of  those  which 
before  existed.  Mere  postponement  of  performance  does  not  dis-  • 
charge  a  contract '.  And  of  course  the  mere  fact  that  one  party 
alleges  that  a  new  contract  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  one 
does  not  of  itself  extinguish  the  contract,  even  as  against  that 
party,  8  Cal.  926. 

Alteration.  j.  Alteration  of  terms.  Alteration  by  agreement  of  parties 
discharges  a  contract,  (a)  when  what  is  to  be  done  under  it  is 
so  far  changed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  it  \  and  (5)  when  a 
new  party  is  substituted  for  a  previous  one  by  agreement  of  all 
three.  Illustration  (6)  to  sec.  62  illustrates  the  first  of  these  modes 
of  discharge :  illustration  (a)  the  second.  The  agreement  of  the 
three  parties  may  of  course  be  implied  from  a  course  of  dealing — 
as  where  a  customer  continues  to  bank  with  a  firm  after  he  has 
had  notice  of  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  partners  '. 

When  the  obligee  of  a  bond,  which  did  not  require  attestation, 
got  an  attesting  signature  added  to  it  by  a  man  who  had  not  in 
fact  witnessed  the  execution,  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  held  this 
to  be  a  material  alteration  ^  for  it  increased  the  apparent  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  bond. 

^®JJ^**®^        {$)  Condition   subsequent.      The    parties    to   a   contract  may 


quent. 


^  Foster  v.  DaiobeTf  6  Exch.  839,  mere  endorsements,  marginal  obserra- 

851.   The  matter  should  have  been  ex-  tions  and  tihe  like,  3  Gal.  320,  per 

pressly  provided  for  in  the  KegotiabJe  Kennedy  J. 

Instruments  Act,  1881,  sec.  82,  cl.  (b).  •  Hart  v.  Alexander,  a  M.  &  W. 

*  sec.  62.  484. 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  63.  •  7  Bom,  418,  following  Suffell  v. 

*  In  case  of  a  contract  in  writing,  Bank  of  England,  L.  K.  9  Q.  B.  D. 
the  alteration  must  be  something  555.  See  also  4  All.  62,  where  a 
which  appears  to  be  attested  by  the  hypothecation  bond  was  fraudulently 
signature,  or  something  which  alters  altered. 

the  character  of  the  instrument.   Not 
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agree  that  the  contract  shall  become  void,  (i)  when  a  specified 
term  is  not  fulfilled,  (2)  when  a  particular  event  occurs,  (3) 
when  one  of  them  exercises  an  option  to  determine  the  contract. 
The  commonest  case  of  this  is  a  bond,  i.e.  a  promise  subject  to  or 
defeasible  upon  a  condition  expressed  in  the  bond.  So  where  a 
common  carrier  agrees  to  take  goods  safely  to  their  destination  or 
indemnify  the  owner  for  their  loss  or  injury,  there  is  an  implied 
term  that  he  shall  be  exonerated  by  'act  of  God^'  and  of  the 
Queen's  enemies,  and  if  the  risk  contemplated  occurs  the  carrier  is 
exonerated. 

If  A  agrees  to  sell  and  B  to  buy  a  certain  house  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  title  by  B^a  attorneys,  and  the  attorneys  dis- 
approve the  title,  A  may  rescind  the  contract '.  And  the  contract 
may  be  rescinded  even  when  the  happening  of  the  condition  is  at 
the  will  of  the  party  making  it '. 

The  commonest  case  of  the  determination  of  a  contract  by  notice 
is  that  of  master  and  domestic  servant. 

(7)  Discharge  by  Performance.     Of  this  the  commonest  forms  Perfonn- 
are  payment  and  tender.     Payment  ie  defined  aa  the  perfonnance -- 
either  of  an  original  or  substituted  contract  by  the  delivery  of  '^^T^^^  • 
money  or  of  a  negotiable  instrument  conferring  the  right  to  receive 
money.     In  this  last  event  the  payee  may  have  taken  the  instru- 
ment in  discharge  of  his  right  absolutely  or  subject  to  a  condition 
that  if  payment  be  not  made  when  the  instrument  falls  due  the 
parties  revert  to  their  original  rights  *.     Tender  is  an  attempted  Tender, 
performance.     The  Indian  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the 
Contract  Act,  sec.  38,  which  declares  that  where  the  promisor  makes 
at  a  proper  time  and  place  an  unconditional  offer  to  perform  his 
promise,  and  the  offer  is  not  accepted,  he  is  not  responsible  for  non- 
performance ;  provided  that  the  promisee  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  (a)  that  the  promisor  is  able  and  willing  there 
and  then  to  perform  his  promise,  and  (6)  if  the  promise  is  to  deliver 
something,  that  the  thing  offered  is  that  which  the  promisor  is 
bound  to  deliver.     The   distinction  drawn  in  England  between 
tender  by  delivery  *  and  tender  by  payment  •  is  not  recognised  by 
the  Indian  Act.     In  India  therefore,  a  debtor  whose  tender  of 

^  i.  e.  Buch  a  natural  occurrence  as  conBistere,  quae  ex  voluiitate  promit- 

under  the  circumstances  could    not  tentis  statum  capit,'  does  not  apply 

have  been  prevented  by  any  reason-  to  Indian  agreements ;  ibid.,  per  Innes 

able  precaution ;  see  Nugent  v.  Smith,  Offg.  C.  J. 

I  C.  P.  D.  441,  per  Hellish  J.  *  Anson,  273,  274. 

«  8  Cal.  856.  ■  Startup  v.  Macdonald,  6  M.  &  G. 

"  5   Mad.   173.     The  rule  of  the  593. 

Civil  Law,  'Nulla  promissio  potest  •  Dixon  v.  Clarke,  5  C.  B.  376. 
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money  is  refused  need  not  aver  in  a  suit  against  him  that  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  the  deht,  nor  need  he  pay  the  money  into  court  \ 
In  England  a  tender  of  money  need  not  necessarily  he  of  the 
exact  sum  due,  hut  of  such  a  sum  as  that  the  creditor  can  take 
exactly  what  is  due  without  heing  called  upon  to  give  change.  The 
Indian  Act  is  silent  on  this  point  No  doubt  the  Kngliah  rule 
would  he  followed. 
Legiil  Legal  tender,  as  regards  coinage  and  currency  notes,  is  regulated 

tender.  y^j  ^y^^  Indian  Coinage  Act,  XXIII  of  1870,  sees.  12,  13,  14,  and 
the  Indian  Paper  Currency  Act,  XX  of  1882,  sec.  16.  No  gold 
coin  is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  on  account  The  rupee  and 
half-rupee  are  a  legal  tender,  provided  that  the  coin  has  not  lost 
more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight :  provided  also  that  it  has  not 
been  clipt  or  filed  or  defaced  or  diminished  otherwise  than  by  use. 
The  quarter  rupee  and  eighth  of  a  rupee  are  legal  tender  only  for 
the  fractions  of  a  rupee,  subject  to  the  second  of  the  above  provisoes. 
The  (copper)  double  pice  is  a  legal  tender  for  the  32nd  part  of  a 
rupee  or  half  an  anna,  the  (copper)  pice  for  the  64th  of  a  rupee, 
or  fourth  of  an  anna :  the  half  pice  for  the  128th  of  a  rupee  or 
eighth  of  an  anna :  the  pie  for  the  192nd  part  of  a  rupee  or  twelfth 
of  an  anna.  But  none  of  these  copper  coins  is  a  legal  tender  ex- 
cept for  the  fractions  of  a  rupee.  Within  any  of  the  Circles  of 
Issue  established  under  Act  XX  of  1882,  a  currency  note  issued 
from  any  town  in  that  circle  is  a  legal  tender  for  the  amount 
expressed  in  that  note  in  payment  or  on  account  of  (a)  any  claim, 
to  the  amount  of  five  rupees  and  upwards,  due  to  the  Government 
of  India,  and  (6)  any  sum  of  five  rupees  and  upwards,  due  by  the 
Government  of  India  or  by  any  body  corporate  or  person  in  British 
India. 
Breach.  (d)  Discharge  of  Contract  by  Breach.    The  Indian  law  on  this  sub- 

ject is  contained  in  the  Contract  Act,  sees.  39, 5I)  53>  54  and  55. 

Sec.  39  deals  with  the  two  cases  in  which  a  party  to  a  contract 
before,  at,  or  after  the  time  fixed  for  its  performance  (a)  renounces 
any  of  his  liabilities  under  it,  and  (5)  by  his  own  act  makes  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  fulfil  any  of  them.  In  either  case  the 
promisee  may  put  an  end  to  the  contract  unless  be  has  signified,  by 
words  or  conduct,  his  acquiescence  in  its  continuance.  It  seems 
that  under  this  section  a  partial  failure  to  perform  renders  the 
whole  contract  voidable,  even  though  the  failure  is  such  that 
damages  will  properly  compensate  for  it  \ 

^  BuUen  and  Leake,  3rd  ed.  694. 

'  But  see  contra,  4  Cal.  255-258,  per  Garth  C.  J. 
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Sect,  gl  declares  that,  where  a  contract  consists  of  reciprocal 
promises  to  be  simulianeously  performed,  no  promisor  need  perform 
his  promise  unless  the  promisee  is  ready  and  willing  to  perform  his 
reciprocal  promise. 

Bee.  53  declares  that  when  a  contract  contains  reciprocal  promises 
and  one  party  prevents  the  other  from  performing  his  promise  the 
contract  becomes  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  so  prevented. 

Sec.  54  mentions  the  case  of  a  contract  consisting  of  reciprocal 
promises  such  that  one  of  them  cannot  be  performed  till  the  other 
has  been  performed  and  the  maker  of  the  latter  promise  fails  to 
perform  it.  In  such  case,  the  Act  means,  though  it  does  not  say  so, 
that  the  maker  of  the  former  promise  may  rescind  the  contract. 

Sec.  55  declares  that  where  time  is  of  the  essence  of  a  contract 
to  do  a  thing  at  or  before  a  specified  time,  failure  to  do  the  thing 
at  or  before  the  -specified  time  enables  the  injured  party  to  rescind 
the  contract.  As  to  terms  respecting  time,  the  Indian  Courts  have 
always  followed  the  English  Courts  of  Equity  *,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether  in  fact  the  performance  of  the  contract  was  meant 
to  depend  upon  A*b  promise  beiag  fulfilled  to  the  day,  or  whether  a 
day  was  named  in  order  to  secure  performance  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Of  course  the  parties  may  expressly  make  time  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract^;  and  where  the  matter  of  the  contract 
is  required  for  immediate  use,  or  is  of  a  terminable  or  fluctuating 
character  or  value ',  time  is  essential. 

When  a  contract  is  broken,  the  person  injured  by  the  breach  has  Remediea 
two  remedies,  damages  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  and  specific  ^^  "^^^  ' 
performance  of  the  contract. 

The  rules  as  to  damages  are  contained  in  the  Contract  Act,  sees.  Damages. 
73,  74.     They  are  four: — 

1.  The  loss  must  either  have  'naturally'  arisen  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  for  such  breach,  or  been  a  loss  which  the  parties 
knew,  when  they  made  the  contract,  to  be  likely  to  result  from  the 
breach : 

2.  The  loss  must  not  be  remote  or  indirect : 

3.  In  estimating  the  loss,  the  means  which  existed  of  remedying 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  breach  must  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  If  a  sum  is  named  in  the  contract  as  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  case  of  the  breach,  the  person  injured  is  entitled,  whether  or  not 

*  There  is  now  in  England  no  dis-  '  Parkin  v.  Thoroldy  16  Beav.  59. 

tinction  in  this  respect  between  the  ^  Macbryde  v.   Weekes,  22  Beav. 

rules  of  law  and  equity,  36  &  37  Vie.  533.    See  Leake,  Contracts,  448. 
c.  66y  sec.  25,  sub-sec.  7. 
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actual  loss  is  caused  bj  the  breach,  to  reas<Hiable  compeiiBation 
not  exceeding  the  amount  so  named.  To  this  the  case  of  a  bond 
for  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  is  an  exception.  This  role 
abolishes  the  English  distinction  between  penalty  and  liquidated 
damages. 

We  may  add  the  rule  that  damages  in  a  suit  for  breach  <^  con- 
tract are  by  way  of  compensation  and  not  of  punishment.  To  this 
there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  suit  for  breach  of  promiae  of 
marriage  ^. 

Spediio  The  rules  as  to  the  other  remedy — specific  perfcmnanoe — sie 

l^""^'     contained  in  the  Specific  Relief  Act,  with  which  this  volume  ends, 

and  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  deal  with  that  enactment. 

The  right  of  action  arising  from  a  breach  of  contract  can  only  be 

discharged  (a)  by  the  consent  of  parties,  (b)  by  the  judgment  of  a 

court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  (c)  by  lapse  of  time  *. 

Belease.  Discharge  by  consent  of  parties  takes  place  by  Belease,  as  to 

which  the  only  provision  in  the  Contract  Act  is  sec.  44,  which  de- 
clares that  where  two  persons  have  made  a  joint  promise,  a  release 
of  one  of  the  joint  promisors  by  the  promisee  does  not  discharge  the 
other.  As  Indian  law  knows  nothing  of  promises  under  seal,  there 
must  apparently,  in  India,  be  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the 
party  entitled  to  sue,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  The  Contract  Act  is  silent  as  to  Accord 
and  Satisfaction. 

Decree.  The  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  plaintiff's 

favour  discharges  the  right  of  action  arising  from  breach  of  c(m- 
tract.  The  right  is  thereby  merged  in  the  form  of  obUgation, 
unfortunately  called  in  English  law  a  ^  contract  of  record '.'  This 
obligation  is  discharged  either  by  satisfiBiction  obtained  by  the 
decree-holder  from  the  property  of  his  debtor  by  the  process  of 
execution,  or  by  payment  of  the  judgment  debt.  In  the  latter  case 
the  decree-holder  is  required  to  certify' the  payment  to  the  Court 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  decree.  If  he  fails  to  do  «o,  the 
judgment  debtor  may  procure  the  payment  to  be  recorded  *. 

Limitation.      Lapse  of  time.     The  remedies  for  the  violation  of  rights  arising 
from  contract  is  barred  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  though,  except 
in  cases  of  immoveable  property,  the  rights  are  not  extinguished.  * 
The  law  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the   Limitation  Act 

t        ^  Hamlin  y.  Great  Northern  By,  it  suggests  that  an  obligation  springs 

Co.,  I  H.  &  N.  408,  410,  411.  from  Agreement  which  is  really  im- 

^  Anson,  314.  posed  on  the  parties  ab  extra,* 

*  As  Sir  W.  Anson  remarks  (pp.  7,  *  Code    of    Civil    Proeedure,    see. 

8),  '  the  phrase  is  unfortunate  because  258. 
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printed  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  There,  too,  will  be 
foond  mentioned  the  disabilities  which  suspend  the  operation  of 
that  Act,  and  the  rules  as  to  the  revival  of  the  right  of  action  by 
acknowledgment  or  part-payment. 

(c)  Impossibility  of  performance.  The  Indian  law  as  to  the  dis-  Impossibi- 
chai'ge  of  a  contract  by  physical  or  legal  impossibility  arising  after  ^^v* 
its  formation  is  contained  in  the  Contract  Act,  sees.  32,  34,  56. 
A  contingent  contract  (i.  e.  a  contract  to  do  or  forbear  some  act  if 
some  collateral  event  does  or  does  not  happen)  becomes  void  if  the 
event  becomes  impossible.  The  illustration  of  this  is:  ^A  contracts 
to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  when  B  marries  G.  G  dies  without  being 
married  to  B,  The  contract  becomes  void.'  If  the  event  is  the 
way  in  which  a  person  will  act  at  an  unspecified  time,  the  event 
shall  be  deemed  to  become  impossible  when  he  Moes  anything 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  he  should  so  act  within  any 
definite  time  or  otherwise  than  under  further  contingencies/  The 
illustration  ia:  ^  A  agrees  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  if  B  marries  G. 
C  marries  2>.  The  marriage  of  B  to  G  must  now  be  considered 
impossible,  although  it  is  possible  that  2>  may  die  and  that  G  may 
afterwards  marry  B  *.'  Lastly,  *  A  contract  to  do  an  act,  which 
after  the  contract  is  made  becomes  impossible,  or,  by  reason  of 
some  event  which  the  promisor  could  not  prevent,  unlawful,  becomes 
void  when  the  act  becomes  impossible  or  unlawM  ^.'  In  connection 
with  these  general  provisions  may  be  read  the  special  rules  in  the 
Transfer  of  Property  Act,  sees.  68  and  108,  which  apply  when  im- 
moveable property  mortgaged  or  leased  is  during  the  continuance  of 
the  mortgage  or  lease  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  from  no  default 
of  either  party. 

In  England  subsequent  impossilHlity,  whether  or  no  it  originates 
in  the  default  of  the  promisor,  does  not  excuse  from  performance, 
except  in  the  following  cases :  legal  impossibility  arising  from  a 
change  in  the  law  of  England ;  destruction  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract  from  no  default  of  either  party ;  and  where  the  contract 
is  to  render  personal  service,  the  death  or  incapacitating  illness  of  the 
promisor.  This  last  case  probably  comes  within  the  second  para- 
graph of  sec.  56  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act. 

Where  a  party  by  his  own  act  renders  the  contract  impossible  of 
performance,  the  other  party  is  discharged  and  may  at  once  sue 
for  compensation.  If,  for  example,  A  promises  to  assign  to  B 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  promise  all  his  interest  in 

^  Otherwise  in  England,  Randal  v.  Here  '  unlawful  *  probably  means  '  un« 
Payne,  1  Bro.  G.  C.  55.  lawful  owing  to  a  change  in  the  law 

'  Contract  Act,    sec.   56,   par.    3.      of  British  India.' 
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Operation 
of  law. 

Mei^ger. 


ft  leftse,  and  before  the  end  of  seven  years  A  assigns  his  whole 
interest  in  the  lease  to  C,  B  may  sue  A  at  once.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  impossibility  is  created  before  performance  is  due  ^  or 
in  the  course  of  performance  '.  This  form  of  discharge  is  not  noticed 
by  the  Contract  Act. 

(C)  Contracts,  lastly,  may  be  discharged  by  operation  of  law,  as 
in  the  case  of  merger,  alteration,  or  insolvency. 

As  in  India  a  deed  has  no  higher  efficacy  than  a  simple  contract, 
the  operation  of  merger  is  far  more  limited  in  India  than  in 
England  '.  A  decree,  as  we  have  seen,  extinguishes  by  merger  the 
right  of  action  arising  from  breach;  and  when  the  owner  of  a 
charge  on  immoveable  property  buys  or  otherwise  becomes  absolutely 
entitled  to  that  property,  the  charge  is  extinguished,  unless  he  de- 
clares that  it  shall  continue  to  subsist,  or  such  continuance  would 
be  for  his  benefit  \ 

So  if  a  bill  of  exchange  which  has  been  negotiated  is,  at  or 
after  maturity,  held  by  the  acceptor  in  his  own  right,  all  rights  of 
action  thereon  are  extinguished  ^. 

For  a  contract  in  writing  to  be  discharged  by  alteration  withont 
consent,  the  alteration  must  be  (i)  intentionally  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  paities,  (2)  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party,  and  (3)  made  in  a  material  part. 

The  Contract  Act  contains  no  provision  as  to  these  matters.  As 
to  the  effect  of  material  alterations  of  negotiable  instruments, 
see  Act  XXVI  of  188 1,  sec.  87  infra. 
InBoWenoy.  The  statutory  release  of  an  insolvent  from  liability  in  respect  of 
debts  is  provided  for  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sees.  357,  358, 
and  (in  the  Presidency  Towns)  by  1 1  &  1 2  Vic.  c.  21,  sees.  59,  60,  61. 


Alteration. 


Special  Having  thus  noticed  the  chief  rules  in  force  in  India  as  to  Con- 

contractB.    ^ract  in  general,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the 
special  kinds  of  contracts. 

The  following  remarks  are  arranged  according  to  the  classification 
proposed  by  Prof.  Holland,  Ju/risprudence,  pp.  233,  25o'.  Accord- 
ing to  him  all  contracts  are  either  principal  or  accessory. 


*  Lovelock  V.  Franklyrit  8  Q.  B.  371. 

*  PlanclU  V.  Colbumj  8  Bing.  14. 

'  As  to  merger  in  tbe  Mufassal, 
see  10  Suth.  Civ.  K.  15 ;  11  Suth. 
Civ.  B.  487.  As  to  the  effect  of  a 
mortgBgee*B  purchase  of  an  equity  of 
redemption,  see  14  Suth.  Civ.  B.  491 ; 
II  Bom.  H.  C.  41 ;  7  Mad.  H.  C.  229; 
6  Bom.  561 ;  2  All.  $26 ;  and  in  the 


P.  C,  9  Cal.  961. 

*  Act  IV  of  1882,  sec.  loi. 

»  Act  XXVI  of  1881,  sec.  90. 

*  I  have  added  under  the  sub-head 
of  '  Alienation '  a  fourth  species. 
Assignment  of  contractual  rights.  I 
have  also  placed  under  Principal  Con- 
tracts a  fourth  head  relating  to  con* 
tracts  to  create  a  trust. 
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I.  Alienation  • 


5.  Seryioe 


I.  Principal  Contracts  are  those  whose  object  is-^* 

a.  Gift. 

b.  Exchange. 

c.  Sale. 

d.  Assignment  of  contractual  rights. 

a.  Loan  for  consumption. 

2.  Permissiye  use .      ^  b.  Loan  for  use. 

e.  Letting  for  hire, 

3.  Marriage. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  Trust. 

/  a.  Deposit. 

6.  Work  on  Materials. 

c.  CarrUge  }  ^  ^  ^- 
( P.  by  water. 

•{  d.  Professional  Service  }  "*  ^®^V  , 

( fi.  medical. 

e.  Master  and  Servant. 

/.   Master  and  Apprentice. 

g.  Agency. 

\  h.  Partnership. 

6.  Negative  Service. 

/-  a.  Wages. 

b.  Lotteries. 

c.  Annuities. 

d.  Bottomry. 

e.  Bespondentia. 
r  a.  Fire. 

^.  Insurance  )  0.  Life,  Illness  or  Accident. 
(  7.  Marine. 

n.  Accessory  Contracts  are  those  whose  object  is  to  create  a 
right  which  is  to  be  merely  ancillary  to  another  right.  Of  these 
the  chief  are — 


7.  Aleatory  gain 


1.  Guarantee. 

2.  Indenmity. 

3.  Security , 


a.  Mortgage. 

b.  Pawn. 

c.  Lien. 

d.  Hypothec. 


4.  Warranty. 

5.  Kati6cation. 

6.  Account  stated,  and  Promissory  Notes. 

7.  For  further  Assurance. 


I.    Principal  Contbacts. 

I.  Alienation. 

Of  these  there  are  three  chief  kinds,  Gift,  Exchange,  and  Sale.  Alienation. 
An  agreement  to  give,  i.e.  to  perform  a  mere  act  of  liberality,  be-  Gift. 
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comes  ft  contract  when  it  is  (i)  expressed  in  writing,  (a)  r^^istered, 
ftnd  (3)  made  on  account  of  natural  lore  and  affection  between 
parties  standing  in  a  near  relation  to  each  other  K  The  acceptance 
of  the  thing  given  must  be  made  during  the  donor's  lifetime  and 
while  he  is  still  capable  of  giving.  If  the  donee  die  before  accept- 
ance, the  gift  is  Toid.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  gift  of  immoT- 
able  property,  the  transfer  must  be  effected  by  a  registered  instru- 
ment signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  donor  and  attested  by  at  least 
two  witnesses,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gift  of  movable 
property,  the  transfer  may  be  effected  either  by  a  registered  instru- 
ment signed  as  aforesaid  or  by  delivery  '.  In  India,  as  in  England, 
a  voluntary  alienation  is  not  allowed  to  defeat  the  daima  of 
creditors'. 

Exchange.  Exchange  or  Barter  is  where  one  thing  is  given  for  another, 
neither  thing  or  both  things  being  money  only.  A  transfer  of 
property  in  completion  of  an  exchange  must  be  made  in  manner 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  such  property  by  sale.  The  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  are  set  forth  in  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act,  chap.  VI, 

Sftl««  Sale  is  defined  in  the  Contract  Act  (sec.  77)  as  'the  exchange  of 

property  for  a  price,'  and  in  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act  (sec.  54)  as 
'  a  transfer  of  ownership  in  exchange  for  a  price  paid  or  promised, 
or  part-paid  and  part-promised.'  The  formalities  imposed  on  con- 
tracts for  sale  of  immovable  property  are  these  : — When  the 
property  is  tangible  and  worth  Us.  100  or  upwards,  or  when  it  is 
intangible  (as  in  the  case  of  a  reversion)  of  any  value,  there  must 
be  a  registered  instrument.  When  it  is  tangible  and  worth  less 
than  Rs.  100  there  must  be  either  a  registered  instrument  or 
delivery.  No  formalities  are  required  on  sales  of  moveable  property, 
except  in  the  case  of  shares  in  a  company,  which  can  only  be 
transferred  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
pany *.  Subject  to  the  observances  of  those  formalities  when  re- 
quired, the  contract  is  complete  when  the  price  is  agreed  on.  The 
ownership  is  transferred  in  the  case  of  immovable  property  when 
the  contract  is  complete.  In  the  case  of  goods  there  are  special 
rules  applicable,  (a)  where  the  goods  are  unascertained,  unmade,  or 
unfinished  *,  (6)  where  they  are  sold  with  immovable  property  •,  (e) 

*  Act  IX  of  1872,  sec.  25,  cl.  I.  •  Act  IV  of  1882,  sec.  53. 

This  does  not  appear  to  include  gifts  *  Act  YI  of  1882,  sees.  44,   223, 

in  contemplation  of  marriage.  and  Table  A,  sec.  9. 

*  ActlVof  i882,secs.  122, 123.  This  «  The  Contract  Act,  sec.  79. 
Act  is  not  yet  in  force  in  the  Panj^b,          *  Ibid.  sees.  85,  87. 

the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  or  Burma. 
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where  they  are  sold  by  auction  \  An  unpaid  vendor  of  immovable 
property  has  a  charge  upon  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer  for  the  amount  unpaid  and  for  interest  thereon  ^  An  unpaid 
vendor  of  goods  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
his  possession '.  Where  he  has  parted  with  the  possession  of  them, 
he  has  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  that  is,  he  may,  if  the 
buyer  becomes  insolvent,  stop  the  goods  while  they  are  still  on  their 
way  to  the  buyer  or  some  person  on  his  behalf  \  and  hold  them 
until  the  price  is  paid.  Where  the  buyer  of  goods  fails  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract,  the  seller  having  a  lien  on  the  goods  or 
having  stopped  them  in  transit  may,  after  notice,  resell  them,  and 
the  buyer  must  bear  any  loss  occurring  on  such  resale  ^ 

Special  provisions  as  to  sales  in  execution  of  decrees  are 'made  by 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Sales  for  arrears  of  land  revenue  are 
regulated  by  the  local  laws  dealing  with  that  subject :  sales  of 
the  property  of  proclaimed  persons  who  abscond,  by  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  sec.  88. 

Assignment   of  contractual   rights.  ~  As  before  remarked,  the  ABsign. 
English  common  law  rule  as  to  the  non-assigrnability  of  a  chose  ^^^.y^^t,,^ 
in  action  has  never  been  in  force  in  India.     Transfers  of  debts  rights, 
and  other  actionable  claims  are  provided  for  by  Act  IV  of  1882, 
sees.  130-138,  but  those  sections  do  not  apply  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments.    As  the  primary  object  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of 
lading  is  the  assignment  of  money  or  goods  not 'in  the  possession 
of  the  assignor,  the  contracts  entered   into  by  those  who  sue, 
indorse,  or  accept  these  instruments  appear  to  fall  under  the  head 
of  'Alienation.'     They  will,  however,  be  more  conveniently  dealt 
with  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act, 
1881. 

2.   Contracts  for  permissive  use. 

These  are  (a)  loan  for  consumption  {rnutvAini)^  (&)  loan  for  use  Pcnmssive 
{formnodaivm),  (e)  letting  for  hire  (loccUio  condttctio),  '^^®- 

(a)  A  loan  for  consumption  takes  place  when  things  which  are  Loan  for 
weighed,  counted,  or  measured  (such  as  wine,  oil,  com,  money,  ^""^""P- 
silver)  are  delivered  to  a  man  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  on 
a  future  day  return  to  the  person  delivering  them  either  the  things 
themselves  or  their  equivalent  in  kind.     Thus,  money  at  a  banker's 
is  a  loan  'for  consumption  to  the  banker,  to  be  returned  when  and 

^  Contract  Act,  sec.  122.  *  Ibid.  sees.  99-106. 

'  Act  IV  of  i88a,  tec.  55  (4),  (6).  »  Ibid.  sec.  107. 

*  Contract  Aot,  sec.  95. 
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Loan  for 
lue. 


M  it  is  called  for  by  cheques.  In  the  absence  of  special  agree^ 
menty  interest  is  not  usually  due  upon  the  loan.  Formerly  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  law ;  but  the  usury  laws,  as 
they  were  called,  were  repealed  by  Act  XXVIII  of  1855  ^  which, 
howeyor,  has  been  held  not  to  affect  the  Hind(i  or  Muhammadan 
law  as  to  interest '. 

(6)  In  a  loan  for  use,  which  is  essentially  gratuitous,  the 
borrower  {commodatarttu)  must  return  the  identical  thing  lent, 
and  use  it  in  the  meantime  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  His  responsible  duty  as  to  taking  care  of  the  thing  is 
laid  down  by  the  Contract  Act  (sec.  151).  Subject  to  this  provision 
(which  abolishes  the  English  distinctions  between  the  degrees  of 
care  required  of  bailees),  he  is  not  liable  for  wear  or  tear  nor  for 
theft  (sec.  152).  The  lender  {commocUUor)  may  at  any  time  require 
the  return  of  the  thing,  even  though  he  lent  it  for  a  specified  time 
or  purpose  (sec.  159). 
Letting  for  ^^^  Letting  for  hire  differs  from  Loan  for  use  in  being  for  the 
advantage  of  both  parties,  and  in  England,  therefore,  a  hirer  is  not 
bound,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation,  to  exercise  the  same 
care  as  is  expected  from  a  borrower.  In  India,  however,  the  effect 
of  sec.  151  is  to  make  the  requisite  degree  of  care  identical  in 
both  cases.  In  letting  movables  no  formalities  are  required;  but 
a  lease  of  immovable  property  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any  term 
exceeding  one  year,  or  reserving  a  yearly  rent,  can  be  made  only 
by  a  registered  instrument.  All  other  leases  of  immovable 
property  may  be  made  either  by  an  instrument  or  oral  agreement  \ 
The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  lessor  of  immovable  property  are 
specified  in  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  sec.  108,  clauses 
(a)  to  {d) :  those  of  the  lessee  in  the  same  section,  clauses  (e) 
to  (g).  As  to  accidental  destruction  of  the  thing  let,  if  any 
material  part  of  the  property  is  destroyed,  the  lease,  at  the 
option  of  the  lessee,  becomes  void.  As  to  fixtures,  the  lessee 
may  remove  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease 
all  things  which  he  has  attached  to  the  earth;  provided  he 
leaves  the  property  in  the  state  in  which  he  received  it.     As  to 


^  Some  rules  intended  to  prevent 
usury  in  the  Sant^l  Parganas  are  con- 
tained in  Reg.  Ill  of  1873,  sec.  6, 
and  see  the  Dekkhan  Agriculturists 
Belief  Act,  1879,  ^^^'  ^3»  ^4- 

*  3  Ben.  O.  C.  J.  130  (contra  5 
Ben.  5Q0) ;  3  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J. 
33;  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  19;  10 
Bom.  H.   C,   385.     As  to   interest 


under  the  Hindu  law,  see  West  and 
B.,  3d  ed.  746,  note  (a) ;  5  Bom.  H. 
C,  A.  C.  J.  196 ;  9  Bom.  333. 

»  Act  IV  of  1882,  sec.  107.  In 
the  absence  of  a  special  declaration 
by  the  Local  Government  this  does 
not  apply  to  leases  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Such  leases  are  regulated 
by  local  enactments.. 
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emblements,  when  a  lease 'of  uncertain  duration  determines  by  any 
means  except  the  fault  of  the  lessee,  he  or  his  legal  representative 
is  entitled  to  all  the  crops  planted  or  sown  by  the  lessee  and 
growing  upon  the  property  when  the  lease  determines,  and  to  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  gather  and  carry  them.  As  to  the  lessee's 
power  to  assign,  he  may  transfer  absolutely  or  by  way  of  mortgage 
or  sub-lease  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  interest,  but  he  does  not, 
by  reason  only  of  such  transfer,  cease  to  be  subject  to  any  of  his 
liabilities  under  the  lease.  The  lessor  must  disclose  any  material 
defect  in  the  property  with  reference  to  its  intended  use  of  which 
he  is,  and  the  lessee  is  not,  aware,  and  which  the  lessee  could  not 
with  ordinary  care  discover.  All  these  rules  are  subject  to  any 
special  contract  or  local  usage  to  the  contrary. 

3.   Marriage. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  India  do  not  regard  marriage  as 
a  contract  at  all,  and  even  in  the  case  of  Christians,  marriage  effects 
a  change  of  status  and  is  not  a  contract  such  as  those  we  are 
now  considering,  which  only  create  obligations  between  the  parties. 
It  should  indeed  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  law  of  Persons 
rather  than  as  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Contract.  But  a  promise 
to  marry  comes  within  the  domain  of  Contract,  and  the  suit  for 
breach  of  that  promise  is  cognizable  by  most  of  the  Indian 
courts  ^  He  who  promises  marriage  also  warrants  that  he  is 
legally  capable  of  marrying  the  promisee,  and  is  therefore  not  the 
less  liable  for  a  breach  of  promise  though  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  the  actual  promise  to  marry  was  not  imlawful  ^.  As  to 
the  damages  recoverable  in  this  suit,  see  above,  p.  506. 

Suits  for  specific  performance  of  marriage  will  not  lie  ^ :  nor  will 
the  father  of  a  Hindu  girl  be  desired  to  perform  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  person  to  whom  she  is  betrothed '. 

When  A^  a  Hindu,  in  consideration  of  Es.  100  paid  to  him  by 
Bf  promised  to  give  his  minor  daughter  in  marriage  to  B,  and 
failed  to  perform  his  promise,  the  High  Court  held  that  B  might 
sue  A  to  recover  the  money  *.  Q^oere  whether  A  could  have  sued 
B  for  payment  of  the  E;S.  100  ? 

*   Not   by   the   Presidency  Small  '  7  Bom.  H.  C.  O.  C.  122. 

Cause  Courts,  Act  XV  of  1882,  sec.  *  10  Cal.  1054,  following  14  W.  R. 

19,  cl.  {g),  154.    Otherwise  in  England,  where 

'  Millward  v.  Littlewood,  5  Ex.  such  a  transaction  would  be  marriage- 

775,  where  the  promisor  was  married  brocage,  Keat  v.  Allen^  2  Vern.  Part 

at  the  time  of  his  promise.  2,  588. 

VOL.    I.  L  1 
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4.    The  Creation  of  a  Trust. 

A  trust  is  defined  as  an  obligation  annexed  to  the  ownership  of 
property  and  arising  out  of  a  confidence  reposed  in  and  accepted 
by  the  owner  or  declared  and  accepted  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  or  of  another  and  the  owner  ^.  Here  we  have  to  deal 
only  with  the  contracts  to  create  a  trust,  which  are  made  when  a 
person  agrees  for  valuable  consideration  and  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  persons  to  settle  specific  property.  In  such  cases  he 
becomes  a  trustee  of  the  property  for  the  intended  objects  \  So 
where  he  contracts  to  charge  all  lands  that  he  may  possess  at  a 
particular  time  or  at  any  time  he  will  be  a  trustee  of  such  lands 
to  the  extent  of  the  charge.  And  even  if  a  person  engage  on  his 
marriage  to  settle  all  the  money  and  other  moveable  property  that 
he  may  acquire  during  the  coverture,  the  trusts  upon  which  it  is  so 
agreed  that  the  property  shall  be  settled  will  fasten  upon  it  as  it 
feiUs  into  possession,  and  if  the  money  has  been  laid  out  in  purchase 
of  land  it  may  be  followed  into  such  land.  But  if  a  person  con- 
tract to  settle  such  property  as  he  shall  die  possessed  of,  he  may 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  lifetime  and  t^e 
covenant  will  affect  only  such  property  as  he  may  leave  after  pay- 
ment of  his  just  debts ;  and  if  a  person  contract  to  secure  an 
annuity  either  by  a  charge  on  land,  or  by  investment  in  Gk)vem- 
ment  securities,  or  by  the  best  means  in  his  power,  this  does  not 
create  a  charge  on  his  property  generally '. 

5.   Service, 

The  more  important  contracts  for  services  are,  according  to  Prof. 
Holland,  (a)  for  caretaking ;  (6)  for  doing  work  on  materials  ;  (c) 
for  carriage ;  {d)  for  professional  services ;  (e)  for  domestic  services ; 
(f)  for  agency ;  {g)  for  partnership. 
Caretaking.  (^a)  Caretaking.  This  is  either  gratuitous  or  for  reward.  The 
former  is  called  deposit,  and  the  only  statutory  provision  relating 
to  it  is  the  article  in  the  Limitation  Act  as  to  suits  against  deposit- 
aries. Caretaking  for  reward  is  exercised  by  bankers,  warehouse- 
men, wharfingers,  the  '  cloak-rooms '  of  railway  companies,  livery- 
stable-keepers,  and  inn-keepers.  Bankers  and  wharfingers  have  a 
general  lien  ^  ;  and  in  Bombay  an  innkeeper  has  been  held  liable 
for  theft  of  an  article  stolen  from  his  hotel  **. 

*  Act  II  of  1882,  sec.  3  ;  see  infra.  '  Lewin,  141. 

'  FincTi  v.  Earl  of  Winchelsea,   i  *  Contract  Act,  sec.  171. 

P.  W.  277,  and  other  cases  cited  in  *  3  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  137,  where 

Lewin  on  Trusts,  8th  ed.,  140.  it  was  said  that  in  Bombay  there  is  no 
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(6)  Doing  work  on  materials.     Where  the  hailee  has,  in  accord-  Workingon 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  the  bailment,  rendered  any  service  in-  ™**®"^' 
volying  the  exercise  of  labour  or  skill  in  respect  of  the  goods  bailed, 
he  has,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  lien  on  the 
goods  till  he  has  been  paid  for  his  trouble  \ 

(c)  Carriage.  A  contract  of  carriage  may  relate  to  conveyance  CamAge. 
by  land  or  by  '  inland  navigation,'  or  by  sea,  and  to  goods  or  to 
passengers.  The  liability  of  common  carriers  by  land  or  inland 
navigation  for  loss  in  case  of  certain  goods  is  defined  by  Act  111  of 
1865,  sec.  3  ;  as  to  the  similar  liability  of  Bail  way  Companies,  see 
Act  IV  of  1879,  sec.  10^.  As  to  the  right  of  a  bailee  for  carriage, 
see  Act  IX  of  1872,  sec.  158.  Special  rules  as  regards  carriers  by 
Tramway  are  contained  in  Act  III  of  1865,  sec.  7,  and  Act  XI  of 
1886,  sec.  16.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  do  not  apply, 
carriers  are  governed  by  the  English  Common  Lkw  \  In  cases  of 
sale,  delivery  to  a  common  carrier,  or  to  a  carrier  designated  by 
the  buyer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  him  or  according 
to  his  directions,  has  the  same  effect  as  delivery  to  the  buyer*. 
But  so  long  as  goods,  though  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  ap- 
pointed by  the  consignee,  remain  at  the  risk  of  the  consignor,  they 
are  not  delivered  to  the  consignee '. 

As  to  the  liability  of  persons  sending  goods  of  a  dangerous 
nature  by  carrier,  see  i  All.  60. 

That  a  carrier  is  bound  to  deliver  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  as 
to  the  compensation  recoverable  from  him  on  account  of  delay ; 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  lien  for  his  freight  and  charges,  see 
2  Agra,  132.  That  a  B^ilway  Company  must  keep  goods  which 
have  reached  the  station  of  their  destination  ready  there  for  de- 
livery till  the  consignee  in  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  can  call 
for  and  remove  them,  see  3  Bom.  96. 

The  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  is  usually  regulated  by  special 
contracts  between  the  ship-owner  and  the  freighter  or  shipper 
called  *  charter-party '  and  '  bill  of  lading,'  by  which  the  owner 
is  generally  relieved  from  liability  for  the  act  of  God,  the  Queen's 
enemies,  fire  and  sea-risks.  Decisions  of  the  Indian  Courts  on 
charter-parties  will  be  found  in  6  Ben.  Appx.  20 ;  8  Ben.  340, 
544;  2  Mad.  H.  C.  88;  and  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  i44'.     As  to 

• 

law  but  the  common  law  of  England  to  *  10  Cal.  166,  dissentiDg  from  the  de- 
r^ulate  the  relation  of  innkeeper  and  cision  of  Couch  G.J.  in  3  Bom.  109,  re- 
guest  in  a  case  between  a  European  lying  on  which  the  l^^lature  acted  in 
and  a  Parsl.     There  is   nothing  in  passing  sec.  10  of  Act  IV  of  1879. 
India  like  26  &  27  Vic.  c.  41.  *  The  Contract  Act,  sec.  91. 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  1 70.  *  i  Mad.  H.  C.  200. 

*  10  Cal.  210.  "  'Charter-party'  is    defined  and 

1.1  2, 
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billfl  of  ladiDg,  see  3  Mad.  107 ;  4  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  169 ;  6  Bom. 
H.  C,  0.  C.  J.  7 1 ;  and  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  186. 

The  Indian  Qovemment,  like  the  PoBtmaster-Qeneral  in  England, 
is  exempt  from  liability  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  anything  introsted 
to  the  Post  Office  for  conveyance  K 
ProfeMioiial  (J)  Professional  seryice.  A  professional  man  employed  for  re- 
^*  ward  {locator  o])erarum)  is  held  in  England  to  guarantee  that  he  is 
reasonably  skilful  and  competent,  and  can  recover  nothing  for 
unskilful  work  *.  The  two  chief  professions  in  India  are  the  legal 
and  the  medical.  In  India,  as  in  England,  a  barrister  who  is  also 
an  enrolled  advocate  is  incapable  of  making  a  contract  or  suing  for 
his  fees^  But  it  has  been  held  that  a  suit  will  lie  against  a 
barrister,  not  being  an  advocate,  for  failing  to  appear  in  a  sessions 
case  \  Pleaders  in  Madras,  and  probably  elsewhere,  are  prohibited 
by  an  order  of  cotirt  from  enforcing  agreements  for  remuneration 
on  condition  of  success^.  The  Indian  Courts  look  unfiAVourably 
on  agreements  to  pay  a  pleader  with  a  share  of  the  spoil.  But 
that  an  agreement  to  pay  a  vakil  in  the  event  of  success  a  certain 
sum  in  addition  to  his  full  fees,  if  made  contemporaneously  with 
the  vakdlatndma,  is  not  void  as  being  rnidttm  paUumy  see  8  Bom. 
413  :  otherwise  when  the  agreement  was  subsequent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  vdkdlatndmay  2  Bom.  362. 

That  a  vakil  has  no  implied  power  to  compromise  a  suit,  see  2 
Mad.  H.  C.  423,  and  2  Agra  222,  following  Sunnfen  v.  Sunn/en, 

That  the  contract  implied  from  the  employment  by  an  in- 
solvent's trustees  of  an  attorney  to  carry  on  a  suit  already  com- 
menced by  the  insolvent  as  plaintiff,  in  which  the  attorney  was 
retained  for  him  in  a  contract  to  pay  only  /tUv/re  costsj  5  Bom. 
H.C.,  O.C.J.  163. 

As  regards  medical  men,  there  is  no  law  in  India  like  the  Eng- 
lish Medical  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vic.  c.  90).  But  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption such  as  formerly  existed  in  England,  that  a  physician's 
services  were  honorary.  Questions  have  often  arisen  as  to  the 
amount  payable  for  attendance.  The  gold  mohur  in  India  generally 
represents  the  professional  guinea  in  England  ;  and  in  one  case  the 
High  Court  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  accepted  the  opinion  of  an 

the  stamp  duty  (one  rupee)  on  that  3  Mad.  140.      The  decision  in  Ken- 

instrument  is  prescribed  by  Act  I  of  nedtf  v.  Brown,  13  C.  B.,  N.  S.  677, 

1879,  Bched.  I,  No.  18.  governs  all  agreements  made  in  India 

^  I  Mad.  H.  C.  200.  by  barristers,  as  such,  3  Mad.  138. 

'  Holland,  ch.  xii,  citing  Orill  v.  ^4  Mad.  H.  C.  244. 

Oen.  Iron  Serew  Collier  Co.,  L.  11.  i  C.  *  Compare  the  Attorneys  Act,  1870, 

P.  612.  sec.  II. 

»  3  N.  W.  P.  83  ;  6  N.  W.  P.  43  ; 
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experienced  medical  officer  that  in  the  case  of  a  public  servant 
six  days'  salary,  or  one-fifth  of  the  [monthly]  income,  is  the  proper 
amount  of  a  remuneration  for  a  year's  attendance  on  his  family,  when 
there  has  not  been  an  extraordinary  sickness  or  an  accouchement  ^. 

(e)  Master  and  Servant.  The  Indian  legislature  has  dealt  with  Master  and 
the  criminal  breach  of  this  contract  by  the  servant ;  but  has  done  "®'^*^*' 
little  to  define  and  amend,  except  in  the  territories  subject  to  the 
Indian  Emigration  Act,  the  Jaw  regulating  the  mutual  civil  rights 
and  liabilities  of  employer  and  employed.  In  fact  the  statutory 
law  on  this  subject  is  now  even  more  defective  than  it  was  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Owing  to  a  slip  in  the  Contract  Act,  s.  11,  minors 
cannot  now  enter  into  contracts  of  service  ;  and  the  rules  as  to  the 
notice  terminating  the  contract,  which  were  contained  in  the  Bengal 
Regulation  VII  of  181 9,  s.  6,  were  repealed  by  Act  XYII  of  1862. 
The  master's  liability  for  his  servant's  acts  falls  under  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent  ^  and  there  is  a  special  provision  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  proprietor  of  a  stage-carriage  for  certain  acts  done 
by  his  driver '.  An  order  for  winding  up  a  company  is  notice  of 
discharge  to  its  servants,  except  where  its  business  is  continued  \ 
The  servant's  preferential  right  to  payment  of  wages  from  the  estate 
of  his  deceased  master  is  declared  by  the  Succession  Act";  and 
the  wages  of  labourers  and  domestic  servants  are  exempt  from 
attachment  under  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure '. 

Magistrates  have  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  disputes  as  to  wages, 
hire  of  carriage,  and  price  of  work  between  employers  and  their 
workmen  employed  in  constructing  railways,  canals,  and  other  public 
works  ''j  and  under  Act  XIII  of  1 859  fraudulent  breach  of  contract 
by  workmen  is  punishable  **,  and  there  is  (or  was)  a  Bombay  Bule, 
Order,  and  BeguJation,  I  of  181 4,  as  to  domestic  servants'. 

The  penal  legislation  above  referred  to  is  justified  by  the 
inutility,  in  the  case  of  most  servants,  of  the  ordinary  remedy  by 
suit  for  damages.  For  the  same  reason,  there  should  be  a  summary 
power  (exerciseable  by  selected  magistrates)  to  enforce  a  domestic 
servant's  principal  duties.  The  complaint  should  be  made  promptly 
and  by  the  head  of  the  household.     On  the  other  hand,  the  servant 

^  2  Agra,  Civ.  Court  App.  56.  supplythis  defect  has  been  introduced. 

'  Contract  Act,  sees.  226-238.     Aa  •  ActXIVofi882,8ec.  266y),expt. 

to  the  liability  of  the  Secretary  of  ^  Act  IX  of  i860.     But  this  Act 

State  for  the  acts  of  public  servants,  (in  force  in  the  Panjab,  part  of  the 

see  I  N.  W.  P.  204.  Bombay  Presidency,  and  part  .of  the 

8  Act  XVI  of  1 86 1,  sees.  8,  13.  Central    Provinces)    has    not    been 

'  *  Act  VI  of  1882,  sec.  137.  brought  into  force  throughout  British 

*  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  281.    There  India, 
is  as  yet  no  corresponding  provision  "  See  3  Mad.  H.  C.  Kulings,  xxv. 

in  the  case  of  companies.   But  a  bill  to  *  See  3  Bom.  H.  C.  Appendix  I. 
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ehotild  have  a  simple,  cheap,  and  speedy  remedy  against  a  master 
who  wrongfully  discharges  him  or  withholds  his  wages.  Clauses 
framed  for  this  purpose  are  contained  in  the  Master  and  Servant 
Bill  settled  in  1879  ^7  ^^  Indian  Law  Commission.  The  same 
Bill  decides  several  questions  as  to  terms  of  service,  the  notice 
putting  an  end  to  the  contract,  wages  and  compensation,  which 
have  heen  raised  in  the  Indian  Courts,  and  deals  thus  with  the 
duty  of  masters  as  to  servants  employed  in  dangerous  work : — 

'  Where  the  servant  is  employed  in  a  work  of  danger  the  master 
must  (i)  use  reasonahle  endeavours  to  provide  proper  materials 
and  apparatus  for  the  work,  and  (2)  take  all  other  reasonahle  pre- 
cautions so  as  to  protect  the  servant  against  unnecessary  risk; 
and  where  the  servant  is  employed  in  such  work  along  with 
fellow-servants,  (3)  use  reasonahle  endeavours  to  provide  fellow- 
servants  of  ordinary  care  and  reasonahle  skill.' 

Various  points  as  to  the  law  of  master  and  servant  have  come 
before  the  Indian  Courts.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
expressly  states  the  grounds  of  dismissing  a  servant  does  not  pre* 
elude  his  master  from  dismissing  him  for  incompetence^.  A 
master  is  not  liable  for  the  criminal  acts  of  his  servants ',  but  he 
may  be  liable  for  damage  occasioned  by  their  negligence',  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council's  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
the  servants  of  Government  resembles  that  of  a  private  employer  *. 
As  to  the  gratuity  given  by  a  tradesman  to  a  servant  when  an  ac- 
count is  settled  by  his  master  for  a  specific  sum,  see  8  All.  120. 
'  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to  u^age  ...  no  domestic  servant 
who  is  hired  by  the  month  has  a  right  to  leave  his  employment 
without  sufficient  reason,  and  without  any  nptice  to  his  master  of 
his  intention  to  leave.  What  should  be  sufficient  notice  in  such  a 
case  it  might  be  difficult  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  determine  ".* 
A  servant  leaving  after  due  notice  is  entitled  to  receive  at  once 
all  arrears  of  pay  then  due  to  him,  without  reference  to  the 
custom  of  the  office  or  master  he  serves'.  But  where  a  servant 
engaged  by  the  month  served  from  ist  Nov.  to  3rd  Dec.  and 
left  on  4th  Dec.  without  giving  notice,  he  was  held  entitled  to 
his  wages  to  the  end  of  Nov.,  but  forfeited  those  payable  for  his 
December  services''. 

*  2  Cal.  33.    As  to  the  measure  of  *  5  Bom.  H.  C,  Appx.  i. 

damages  for  a  wrongful  dismissal,  see  '  Christophridi  v.  Gooljar,  reported 

Beckham  v.  Drake,  2  H.  L.  Ca.  606.  in  Sconce's   The  Master  and  his  Dom 

^  9  Cal.  849.  mestic  Servant,  Calcutta,  1881. 

'  7  Bom.  1 19,  where  the  master  was  *  2  Agra,  Misc.  Ap.  i. 

the  proprietor,  and  the  servant  the  '  10  Bom.  H.  C.  57. 
driver,  of  a  public  conveyance. 
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As  to  shipmasters  and  seamen  and  their  wages  and  discharge,  see 
17  &  18  Yic.  c.  104,  sees.  205,  207  \  and  the  Indian  Act  I  of  1859, 
sec.  58  \ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  every  contract  which  has  for  its 
object  the  rendering  of  personal  service  is  discharged  by  the  death 
or  incapacitating  illness  of  the  promisor '. 

(/)  The  relation  of  Master  and  Apprentice  is  regulated  by  Act  Master  and 
XIX  of  1850,  which  should  now  be  revised  with  reference  to  the  appj^i^ice. 
changes  produced  by  recent  legislation  and  by  the  establishment 
in  India  within  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  railway-workshops, 
factories  and  steam  packet  companies  ^  The  superintendents  of 
Keformatory  Schools  are  declared  to  be  guardians  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  may  bind  youthful  offenders  as  apprentices  ^, 

Special  provisions  as  to  apprentices  to  sea-service  are  made  by 
Act  I  of  1859,  sec.  4,  and  17  &  18  Vie.  c.  104,  sees.  141-145. 

(g)  Agency.  Contracting  by  Agents  and  the  Contract  of  Agency  Agency, 
are  not  clearly  distinguished  by  the  Indian  Contract  Act.  In 
other  words,  the  extent  to  which  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  con- 
tracting parties  (including  the  agent  himseK)  may  be  affected  by 
their  contract  being  made  through  an  intermediary,  are  dealt  with 
in  the  chapter  which  regulates  the  contract  for  services  entered 
into  between  a  principal  and  his  agent  to  represent  the  former  in 
dealings  with  third  parties. 

The  contract  of  Agency,  like  every  other  contract  not  falling 
within  the  specified  exceptions,  requires  a  consideration  ^  and 
the  statement  in  sec.  185  seems  only  to  mean  that  no  express 
consideration  is  necessary.  No  formalities  are  required,  except 
when  the  contract  must  for  certain  purposes  be  entered  into  by  a 
power  of  attorney ''. 

As  to  the  rights  of  the  Agent,  it  seems  (though  the  Act  is  silent 
on  the  point)  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  reasonable  remuneration  for  business  properly 
conducted  (sec.  220),  but  this  is  not  payable  till  the  business  is 
completed  (sec.  219).     He  may  do  everything  necessary  to  enable 


1  6  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  42. 

a  Ibid.  138. 

'  Anson,  324,  citing  Robinson  v. 
Davison,  L.  E.  6  Exch.  269,  where, 
however,  Bramwell  B.  said  that  the 
parties  might  expressly  contract  that 
incapacity  should  not  excuse  and  thus 
preclude  the  condition  of  health  from 
being  annexed  to  their  agreement. 

*  Chapter  v  and  sees.  33-38  of  the 


Master  and  Servant  Bill,  settled  by  the 
Indian  Law  Commission,  1879,  con- 
tains a  revised  draft  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

*  Act  V  of  1876,  sees.  17,  19. 

'  Contract  Act,  sec.  25. 

■^  India  stock,  43  Vic.  c.  1 1.  Under 
the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  sees.  35, 
37,  39,  465.  Under  the  Begistration 
Act  111  of  1877,  sees.  32,  33. 
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him  to  perform  the  act  or  conduct  the  business  comprised  in  his 
authority.  In  an  emergency  he  may  act  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting his  principal  as  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  act 
in  his  own  case  under  similar  circumstances :  he  may  under  certain 
circumstances  employ  a  sub-agent.  His  duties  as  to  conducting 
the  business  of  the  agency,  rendering  accounts  and  communicating 
with  the  principal,  are  prescribed  by  sees.  21 1-24.  The  principal's 
duties  to  the  agent  are  described  in  sees.  222-225.  '^^  agency 
terminates,  according  to  the  Act,  (a)  when  the  business  is  com- 
pleted, (6)  when  the  principal  revokes  the  authority,  dies,  or 
becomes  of  unsound  mind  or  insolvent,  {c)  when  the  agent  re- 
nounces, dies,  or  becomes  of  unsound  mind.  The  agent's  insolvency, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  the  business  must  be 
performed,  appear  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  principal  is  not  bound  to  third  persons  where  the  agent  acts 
extra  vires.  Thus  if  A  instructs  his  agent  B  to  contract  to  deliver 
cotton  at  the  end  of  Kartik,  but  B  contracts  with  C  to  deliver 
cotton  by  the  middle  of  that  month,  A  is  not  bound  to  C  \ 

As  to  proving  the  authority  of  an  agent  who  underwrites  a 
policj.  see  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  39. 
Partner-      yn.  Partnership.     This  contract  is  defined  as  '  the  relation  which 
^^'        /subsists  between  persons  who  have  agreed  to  combine  their  pro- 
perty, labour  or  skill  in  some  business,  and  to  share  the  profits 
thereof  between  them*.'   This  definition  is  taken  from  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, iii.  23.     But  as  Jessel  M.R.  pointed  out',  there  may  be 
partners  who  do  not  contribute  any  property,  labour  or  skill,  as  when 
a  share  is  given  to  the  widow  of  a  former  partner.     Each  partner 
who  does  any  act  usually  done  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
partnership  binds  his  co-partners  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were 
their  agent  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose*,  unless  where  the 
act  contravenes  an  agreement  between  the  partners  of  which  the 
n  to  or  for  whom  the  act  is  done  has  notice. 

No  formalities  are  required,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
partnership  property,  or  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
parinership  is  to  continue. 

^  8  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  19 ;  10  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  i.  e. 
Bom.  H.  C.  319 ;  and  7  Cal.  253,  where  for  a  price,  see  9  Cal.  i,  per  Wilson  J. 
A  by  power  of  attorney  authorised  B  See  more  as  to  the  construction  of 
to  sell  or  mortgage  A^a  property  for  powers  of  attorney,  10  Cal.  901. 
the  payment  of   his  debts,   and  B  '  Contract  Act,  sec.  239.     This  ex- 
executed  a  simple  money-bond  to  one  eludes  the  leonina  BocietcLS, 
of  -4*s  creditors  for  payment  of  the          ^  5  Ch.  D.  472,  473. 
sum  due  and  interest.     That  'power           *  Contract  Act,  sec.  251. 
to  sell  *  means  only  a  power  to  sell  in 
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The  rights  and  daties  of  partners  to  each  other  are,  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  determined  by  the  rules  set 
forth  in  sec.  253.  Each  partner  must  render  accounts  to  the 
others  ^,  and  (in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary)  is  bound 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  partnership  business  ^.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  a  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  firm  for  payments 
made  and  personal  liabilities  incurred  by  him  in  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  business,  or  for  the  preservation  of  its  business  or 
property.  The  Contract  Act  omits  to  provide  for  this  important 
right.  Similar  omissions  are  a  rule  that  the  place  where  the 
business  is  carried  on  shall  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
all  existing  partners,  and  a  rule  that  the  partnership-books  shall 
be  kept  at  the  place  (or  principal  place)  of  business  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  that  every  partner  may  have  access  to  them. 

As  to  the  liability  and  authority  of  partners  in  respect 
partnership  dealings  the  Act  is  equally  defective.  There  should, 
for  instance,  be  a  proviso  to  sec.  246  that,  where,  after  a  partner's 
death,  the  business  is  continued  in  the  old  firm-name,  the  continued 
use  of  that  name,  or  of  the  deceased  partner's  name  as  part  thereof, 
shall  not  of  itself  make  his  representatives  liable  for  partnership 
debts  contracted  after  his  death.  There  should  be  a  list  of  t 
special  powers  of  every  partner  to  sell,  buy,  receive  payment  of 
debts,  hire  servants,  and  draw  cheques,  and  also,  in  case  of  certain 
partnerships,  draw  etc.  bills,  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  firm, 
and  for  that  purpose  pledge  its  goods,  and  where  practicable,  make 
a  mortgage  of  its  immoveable  property  by  deposit  of  title-deeds. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  dissolution  of  partnerships  and  its  con- 
sequences are  also  defective.  Only  three  cases  are  mentioned  in 
which  a  partnership  is  dissolved  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Court,  namely,  i.  where  'any  member  of  a  partnership  ceases  to 
be  so'  (sec.  25I,  cl.  7);  2.  where  any  partner  dies  (sec.  254,  cl. 
10);  and  3.  where  the  business  is  prohibited  by  law  (sec.  25&). 
But  a  partnership  is  also  dissolved,  if  entered  into  for  a  fixed  term, 
by  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  if  entered  into  for  a  single 
undertaking,  by  the  termination  of  that  undertaking.  Cases  w 
a  member  of  a  partnership  incumbers  his  interest  in  the  partnership 
property  or  profits  are  not  provided  for  by  the  Act. 

The  enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Court  dissolves  a 
partnership  is  not  complete.  It  omits  the  case  when  a  partner  is 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  becomes  liable  to  a  prosecution,  and  there  is  no 
general  clause  authorising  the  Court  to  act  wlienever  circumstances 
have  arisen  which  render  it  right  that  the  partnership  be  dissolved. 

^  Contract  Act,  sees.  257,  258,  259.  '  Ibid.  sec.  253,  cl. 
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The  provisions  operating  after  a  dissolution  are  somewhat  meagre 
and  obscure.  For  instance,  sec.  261  gives  a  rule  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  estate  of  a  partner  who  dies,  but  none  when  a  partner 
becomes  insolvent  or  retires.  And  sec.  264  does  not  define  '  public 
notice/  or  draw  the  desirable  distinction  between  creditors  who 
were,  and  creditors  who  were  not,  customer  of  the  firm  before  the 
date  of  the  dissolution.  The  two  sections  might  be  amalgamated 
and  redrawn  as  follows : — 

'  The  rights  of  a  creditor  of  a  firm  against  its  apparent  members 
shall  not  be  affected  by  any  dissolution  or  change  in  the  firm  of 
which  the  creditor  had  not  notice. 

'  When  the  sole  or  principal  place  of  business  of  a  firm  is  in  any 
Province  of  British  India,  an  advertisement  in  the  local  Gtyoemmeni 
Gazette  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  notice  as  to  creditors  who  were  not 
in  fact  customers  of  the  firm  before  the  date  of  the  dissolution  or 
change  so  advertised. 

*  Provided  that  the  estate  of  a  partner  who  dies  or  becomes  insolvent, 
or  who,  not  having  been  known  to  the  creditor  to  be  a  partner,  retires 
from  the  firm  shall  not  be  liable  for  partnership  debts  contracted 
after  the  date  of  the  death,  insolvency,  or  retirement  respectively.' 

Nothing,  again,  is  said  as  to  the  sale  of  the  good- will ;  the  right 
of  each  partner  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  partnership  name  by  any 
other  partner;  the  apportionment  of  premia  paid  on  entering  a 
partnership  for  a  fixed  term  ;  the  lien  on  the  partnership  assets, 
where  the  partnership  has  been  dissolved  for  fraud  of  one  partner, 
for  money  paid  by  a  defrauded  partner  for  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
terest in  the  partnership  property ;  the  right  of  an  outgoing 
partner  in  certain  cases  to  share  profits  after  dissolution.  Provi- 
sions on  all  these  subjects,  expressed  in  language  of  rare  clearness 
and  accuracy,  will  be  found  in  the  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  law  of  partnership  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  which  passed  a 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1880,  and  illustrations 
(almost  wholly  wanting  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  Contract  Act)  will  be 
found  in  his  Digest  of  that  law. 

Many  of  the  tenures  in  India  are  in  the  nature  of  a  partnership 
in  which  the  landholder  participates  with  the  cultivators  in  the 
crop.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  English  rule,  that  a  landlord 
who  has  parted  with  his  possession  to  a  tenant  cannot  sue  in  tres- 
pass for  damage  to  the  property,  unless  the  wrongful  act  injures  his 
reversion,  does  not  apply  ^. 

As  to  the  measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract  to  admit  to 
a  partnership,  see  Lewin  v.  Morrison,  3  Agra   151,  where  the 

^  2  Mad.  233. 
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partnership  was  to  last  for  two  years,  and  the  Court  awarded  the 
plaintiff  what  would  have  been  his  share  of  one  year's  profits. 

6.   Negative  Service.    ' 

Contracts  for  negative  service,  in  which  one  party  promises  to 
abstain  from  certain  acts,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Contract  Act,  sees. 
26,  27,  and  28.  They  are  still  more  grudgingly  recognised  by  the 
Indian  than  by  the  English  law.  Thus,  by  sec.  27  an  agreement 
by  an  adult  not  to  marry  a  specified  person  would  be  void.  Under 
sec.  27  agreements  by  commercial  travellers  not  to  travel  in  certain 
districts,  and  agreements  by  clerks  and  apprentices  not  to  carry  on 
their  masters'  trades,  are  void.  And  it  has  been  ruled  that  an 
agreement  in  restraint  of  trade,  to  be  performed  in  British  India, 
entered  into  in  England,  though  valid  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  is 
void  in  India  unless  it  comes  within  one  of  the  three  exceptions  to 
sec.  27  ^ 

7.   Aleatory  Gain, 

(a)  Wagers.  Agreements  for  the  payment  of  'money  or  transfer  Wagers, 
of  other  property  on  the  occurrence  of  a  specified  uncertain  event 
are  also  discouraged,  unless  when  made  for  commercial  objects,  or 
to  insure  against  death  or  fire.  Thus,  by  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  30, 
all  agreements  by  way  of  wager  are  void,  except  agreements  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  prize  of  Rs.  500  or  upwards  to  be  given  to  the  winner  of 
a  horse-race  *.  To  constitute  a  wager  the  transaction  must  *  wholly 
depend  on  the  risk  in  contemplation,'  and  neither  party  must  look 
to  anything  but  the  payment  of  money  on  the  determination  of  an 
uncertainty.  But  if  one  of  them  has  '  the  event  in  his  own  hands,' 
the  transaction  is  not  a  wager '. 

(Z>)  Lotteries  are  illegal  under  the  Penal  Code,  sec.  294.  But  a  Lotteries, 
transaction  is  not  necessarily  a  lottery  because  a  matter  of  whatever 
kind  is  agreed  to  be  decided  by  lot.  Where,  therefore,  twenty  per- 
sons agreed  that  each  should  subscribe  Rs.  200  by  monthly  instal- 
ments of  Es.  10,  and  that  each  in  his  turn  as  determined  by  lot 
should  take  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  for  one  month,  this 
agreement  was  not  illegal  *. 

(c)  Annuities.     The  Indian  Code,  unlike  the  French,  contains  no  Annuities, 
provision  as  to  an  agreement  to  pay  an  annuity  so  long  as  A  lives. 

^  I  Mad.  134.  exercise,  'quod  virtutis  causa  fiat,* 

^  It   does  not  appear  why  yacht-  Dig.  xi.  5.  3,  cited  by  Holland,  247. 

races,  boat-races,  and  foot-races  were  There  is  a  local  Act  as  to  wagers  in 

excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  ex-  Bombay  (III  of  1865),  which  seems 

ception.     In  the  corresponding  Eng-  void  so  far  as  it  purports  to  ajffect  the 

lish  enactment  (8  &  9  Vic.  c.  109)  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court, 

the  exception  extends  to  the  winner  ^  9  Bom.  358. 

of  any  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  *  i  Mad.  H.  C.  448. 
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Respon- 
dentia. 


Insnnnoe. 


Under  the  Code  Civil,  §  1968,  each  agreement  is  void  if  the  person 
on  whose  life  it  depends  is  ill  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  dies  of 
the  same  illness  within  twenty  days. 
Bottomry.  (d)  Bottomry  is  a  loan  to  a  shipowner  secured  on  the  hull,  to  he 
repaid  only  in  case  a  voyage  ends  successfully.  The  Indian  statute- 
book  is  silent  as  to  this  contract,  except  in  illustration y  to  sec.  425 
of  the  Penal  Code,  and  in  the  Stamp  Act,  sec.  29  (a),  and  Sched.I, 
No.  15.  The  High  Court  at  Calcutta  has  ruled  that  the  masters 
claim  for  wages  is  prior  to  that  of  the  bottomry  bondholder  ^. 

(e)  Respondentia  is  a  similar  loan  to  a  shipowner,  but  it  is  secured 
on  the  cargo.  The  Indian  statute-book  is  silent  as  to  this  contract, 
except  in  the  Stamp  Act,  sec.  29  (a),  and  Schedule  I,  No.  55. 

(/)  Insurance  is  defined  as  '  a  contract  by  which  one  party,  in 
consideration  of  a  premium,  engages  to  indemnify  another  against 
a  contingent  loss,  by  making  him  a  payment  in  compensation  if,  or 
when,  the  event  shall  happen  by  which  the  loss  is  to  occur '.' 

Marine  insurance  is  specially  noticed  in  three  Indian  Acts, 
namely,  V  of  1866,  which  empowers  the  assignee  of  a  policy  to 
sue  in  his  own  name;  I  of  1879,  ^^*  ^^t  which  imposes  a  penalty 
for  not  drawing  the  full  number  of  policies  when  they  purport  to  be 
in  sets ;  and  XY  of  1882,  sec.  19  (/),  which  excludes  suits  on  policies 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presidency  Courts  of  Small  Causes. 

Questions  relating  to  marine  insurance  have  often  come  before 
the  High  Courts  when  the  parties  were  Europeans ' ;  and  when  the 
defendants,  underwriters  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  goods  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  were  Hindus,  but  no  prin- 
ciple of  Hindd  law  was  applicable,  and  the  contract  was  expressed  in 
English,  the  English  law  was  held  to  apply*.  The  native  merchants  of 
Kachh-Mandri  and  Bombay  trade  with  the  ports  of  Madagascar  and 
East  Africa  by  means  of  native  vessels,  which  leave  the  Indian  porta 
early  in  the  year  and  return  in  August  or  September.  This  trade 
consists  in  shipping  goods  at  the  Indian  ports  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  African  and  Madagascar  ports,  and  purchasing  with  the  pro- 
ceeds fresh  goods  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Indian  ports.  The  traders 
borrow  money  of  merchants  on  avtrng,  i.  e.  on  condition  that  it  is 
not  to  be  repaid  except  in  case  of  the  safe  arrival  in  India  of  the 
goods  bought  in  Africa,  in  which  event  the  .loan  becomes  repayable 


^  5  Ben.  258. 

'  Holland,  349. 

'  See  6  Ben.  218;  7  Ben.  347; 
15  Ben.  Appx.  3.  In  the  following 
cases  the  parties  were  Natives :  i 
Bom.  H.  C.  6,  229 ;  3  Bom.  H.  C, 
A.  C.  J.  I  (as  to  loss  by  robbers) ;  7 


Bom.  O.  C.  39.  As  to  salvage,  see 
2  Mad.  H.  C.  355.  In  6  N.  W.  P. 
311  the  rescue  was  from  a  danger  in> 
curred  on  inland  waters. 

*  12  Bom.  H.  C.  23,  and  see  3 
Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  I ;  a  Bom. 
659 ;  4  Bom.  314. 
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with  interest  at  a  high  rate.     This  does  not  give  the  lender  a 
charge  on  these  goods ;  but  he  has  an  insurable  interest  in  them  ^. 

Fire-insurance  is  specially  noticed  by  Act  V  of  1866,  sec.  15,  Fire-insur- 
which  empowers  the  assignee  of  a  policy  to  sue  thereon  in  his  own  "^^* 
name ;  Acts  XXVIII  of  1886,  sec.  17,  and  IV  of  1882,  sees.  69,  72, 
which  declare  the  mortgagee's  right  to  insure  mortgaged  property; 
Act  rV  of  1882,  sec.  76  (/),  which  directs  how  money  received  by 
the  mortgagee  under  the  policy  is  to  be  applied ;  and  the  same  Act, 
sec.  49,  which  declares  the  right  of  the  transferee  of  immovable 
property  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  require  the 
transferor  to  apply  the  insurance-money  in  reinstating  the  property. 
There  are  also  local  provisions  that  damage  done  by  the  fire-brigade 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  policy,  be  considered  damage  by  fire. 
The  practice  of  insuring  against  damage  by  floods,  drought,  or  hail, 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  introduced  into  India. 

Life-insurance.  As  to  this  the  only  statutory  provisions  are  Life-insure 
those  contained  in  Act  III  of  1874,  sees.  5  and  6,  which  authorise  ^^^' 
a  married  woman  to  effect  a  policy  on  her  own  behalf  and  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband,  and  declare  that  a  policy  effected  by  a 
married  man  on  his  own  life  and  expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  or  of  his  wife  and  children,  shall  be  deemed  a  trust  for 
her  or  their  benefit.  But  these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  women 
who  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  Hindus  or  Muhammadans, 
or  whose  husband  was  then  a  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  (sec.  2).  The 
right  of  insuring  without  any  interest  in  the  risk  insured  against 
is  not  restricted  in  India,  the  English  statutes,  9  Geo.  11,  c.  37, 
and  14  Geo.  Ill,  c.  48,  not  extending  to  that  country. 

The  stamps  on  policies  generally  are  regulated  by  Act  I  of  1879; 
the  limitation  of  time  for  suits  on  policies  by  Act  XV  of  1877, 
Sched.  II,  Nos.  86  and  87 :  forms  of  plaints  in  suits  arising  out  of 
policies  are  given  in  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  Sched.  IV,  Nos. 
49-54 ;  and  provisions  as  to  insurance-companies  are  contained  in 
Act  VI  of  1882,  sees.  3,  6,  61, 130, 131,  225,  and  the  local  Madras 
Act  VI  of  1869. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  seven  classes  of  principal  contracts  which 
are  made  in  India,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  chief  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  creating  rights  which  are  to  be 
merely  ancillary  to  other  rights. 

II.   Akcillary  Conteacts. 

I.  0^ulrant€e, 

The  chief  rules  relating  to  this  matter  (sometimes  called  surety-  Guarantee. 

*  4  Bom.  305. 
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Bhip)  are  found  in  the  Contract  Act,  chapter  VJLLl.  The  contract  of 
guarantee  is  defined  (sec.  126)  as  'a  contract  to  perform  the  pro- 
mise, or  discharge  the  liability,  of  a  third  person  in  case  of  his 
default/  The  Act  does  not  say  that  the  *  promise'  and  'liability' 
here  referred  to  must  be  legally  enforceable,  and  it  might  there- 
fore be  argued  that  in  India,  as  in  France,  there  may  be  a  good 
guarantee  of  a  promise  made  by  a  minor.  But  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions '  principal  debtor  *  for  the  person  in  respect  of  whose  default 
the  guarantee  is  given,  and  *  creditor'  for  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given,  and  *  contract '  between  the  principal  [debtor]  and  creditor 
(sec.  133),  shows  that  the  Indian  legislature  did  not  intend  to  de- 
part from  the  English  doctrine  that  the  obligation  of  the  principal 
must  not  be  merely  a  natural  one.  The  surety's  liability  is  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  the  principal  debtor,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided 
by  the  contract^.  It  may,  therefore,  be  less  than  that  of  the 
principal  debtor,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  held  (though  the  Act 
does  not  say  so)  that  it  may  not  be  greater.  As  regards  trans- 
actions occurring  before  his  death,  the  surety's  liability  devolves 
on  his  representatives;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the 
contrary,  his  death  revokes  a  continuing  guarantee,  so  far  as 
regards  future  transactions  (sec.  131). 

As  between  the  surety  and  the  creditor,  the  surety  is  discharged 
by  the  various  acts,  which  alter  or  extinguish  the  principal  debtor's 
liability',  or  impair  the  surety's  eventual  rights '.  Mere  forbearance 
on  the  creditor's  part  does  not  discharge  the  surety  (sec.  137). 
But  as  a  rule  the  acceptance  of  interest  in  advance  by  the  creditor 
operates  as  giving  time  to  the  principal  debtor,  and  consequently 
as  a  discharge  to  the  surety  *.  The  surety  may  be  sued,  though 
the  principal  debtor  has  not  been  sued  °,  or  though  the  surety  him- 
self had  begun  to  perform  that  for  the  non-performance  of  which 
he  has  made  himself  liable. 

As  between  the  surety  and  the  principal  debtor,  when  the  latter 
has  made  default  and  the  surety  has  in  consequence  discharged  the 
obligation,  he  is  invested  with  all  the  rights  which  the  creditor  had 
against  the  principal  debtor '.  The  surety  is  also  entitled  on  an 
implied  contract  to  be  indemnified  by  the  principal  debtor ''. 

As  between  several  sureties,  one  who  discharges  the  debt  for 

^  Sec.  128.  to  the  holder  to  obtain  time  for  pay- 

'  Sees.  133,  134,  135.  ment  after  due  date. 

"  Sec.  139.  *  7  Mad.  H.  C.  368.    And  see  4 

*  4  Cal.  134,  and  see  6  Cal.  241  as  Mad.  H.  C.  190,  where  it  is  said  that 

to  the  liability  of  an  accommodation  this  is  not  opposed  to  Hindu  law. 

acceptor   of  hundls  who  knew   that  *  Sees.  140,  141. 

the  drawer  had  paid  advance  interest  ^  Sec.  145. 
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which  all  are  jointly  liable  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the 
others  ^ .  A  release  of  one  co-surety  does  not  discharge  the  others, 
nor  does  it  free  him  from  his  responsibility  to  the  others  \ 

A  guarantee  given  in  respect  of  the  transaction  of  a  firm  is 
revoked  as  to  future  transactions  by  change  in  its  constitution '. 

The  contract  is  not  a  formal  one  in  India.  In  England,  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  a  guarantee  must  be  in  writing,  but  the  Indian 
Contract  Act,  sec.  126,  expressly  declares  that  a  guarantee  may  be 
either  oral  or  in  writing  ^.  As  to  oral  evidence  of  a  guarantee, 
see  2  N.  W.  P.  210. 

Questions  relating  to  guarantee  have  often  come  before  the 
Indian  Courts  *. 

As  to  what  are  called  ^  companies  limited  by  guarantee,'  see  Act 

VI  of  1882,  sec.  9. 

2.  Indemnity, 

This  contract  is  defined  as  ^  a  contract  by  which  one  party  pro-  Indemnity, 
mises  to  save  the  other  from  loss  caused  to  him  by  the  conduct' of 
the  promiser  himself,  or  by  the  conduct  of  any  other  person'.' 

It  may  be  express  or  implied.  In  every  contract  of  guarantee 
there  is  an  implied  promise  to  indemnify  the  surety'';  in  every 
contract  of  agency  there  is  an  implied  promise  to  indemnify  the 
agent  if  he  acts  in  good  faith  (sec.  223).  The  following  are  other 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  implied : — 

(a)  A  an  unpaid-  seller  of  goods,  who  has  parted  with  their 
possession,  hearing  that  B  the  buyer  is  insolvent,  stops  the  goods 
while  they  are  in  transit  to  B.  B  turns  out  to  be  solvent ;  A  must 
indemnify  B  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  stoppage  *. 

(b)  A  assigns  to  B  his  interest  under  a  lease.  B  fails  to  perform 
the  contracts  binding  on  the  lessee,  and  the  lessor  consequently 
compels  A  to  perform  them.  B  must  indemnify  A  for  the  expenses 
of  performance  as  well  as  for  his  costs  reasonably  incurred  in  resisting, 
reducing,  or  ascertaining  the  claim  made  against  him  by  the  lessor^. 

The  rights  of  the  promisee  are  set  out  in  sec.  125  ;  but  by  an 
unaccountable  omission  nothing  is  said  of  the  rights  of  the 
promisor.     He  would  probably  be  held  entitled,  on  performing  his 

^  Sec.  146 ;  see  sec.  43.  *  Contract  Act,  sec.  145,  and   see 

^  Sec.  138.                    '  Sec.  260.  sec.    159   as  to  the  liability  of  the 

*  It  had  been  mled  that  a  contract  lender  of  a  thing  for  use  for  a  specified 

of  guarantee  by  a  Hindd  was  not  time  who  recalls  it  before  the  time 

affected  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  sec.  expires,  and  sec.  164  as  to  the  liability 

4 ;  5  Ben.  639,  643.  of  a  bailor  where  the  bailee  sustains 

^  See,  for  instance,  I  Bom.  H.  C.  loss  from  the  bailor's  want  of  title. 

A.  C.  J.,  135  ;  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  "^  Code  Civil,  art.  2012. 

J.  118;  3  N.  W.  P.  106  ;  6  N.  W.  P.  "  The C<mitantia,6C.Roh. Ad. Z2U 

170.    See  also  9  Cal.  355.  •  5  Cal.  811. 
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promise,  to  the  benefit  of  eveiy  remedy  by  which  the  person  indem- 
nified could  have  protected  himself  against,  or  reimbursed  himself 
for  the  loss  ^. 

A  policy  of  marine  insurance,  at  least  when  it  does  not  contain 
the  words  '  interest  or  no  interest/  is  construed  as  a  contract  of 
indemnity  \ 

3.  Security. 

The  chief  contracts  intended  to  create  rights  subsidiary  to  rights 
to  receive  a  certain  value  from  another  are  (a)  Mortgage,  {b)  Pledge, 
{e)  Lien,  and  {d)  Hypothec.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

Mortgage.  (a)  Mortgage  is  defined  as  *  the  transfer  of  an  interest  in  specific 
immovable  property  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of 
money  advanced  or  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  an  existing  or 
future  debt,  or  the  performance  of  an  engagement  which  may  give 
rise  to  a  pecuniary  liability  ^'  The  different  kinds  of  mortgages, 
and  the  respective  rights  and  liabilities  of  mortgagors  and  mortagees, 
will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Transfer  of  Property 
Act.     There  are  no  statutory  provisions  as  to  mortgages  of  movables. 

Pledge.  (b)  Pawn.     This  is  defined  as  '  the  bailment  of  goods  *  as  secu- 

rity for  payment  of  a  debt  or  performance  of  a  promise '^.^  Here 
the  debtor  (who  is  called  the  *  pawnor ')  is  entitled  not  only  to  have 
the  goods  redelivered  to  him  on  due  payment  of  the  debt  or  per- 
formance of  the  promise ',  but  also  to  have  them  preserved  with 
the  care  described  in  sec.  151.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creditor 
(the  *  pawnee  ')  is  entitled  to  retain  the  goods  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt,''  the  interest  thereon,  and  '  all  necessary  expenses '  in- 
curred in  respect  of  the  possession  or  preservation  of  the  goods. 
This  seems  to  include  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  expenses. 
As  to  the  latter  the  pawnee  is  given  a  right  to  sue  the  pawnor 
when  they  are  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the  goods  ®.  If  the 
pawnor  makes  default,  the  pawnee  has  two  remedies  :  he  may  sue 
the  pawnor  on  the  debt,  retaining  the  goods  as  a  collateral  security  ^ 
or  he  may  sell  them  on  giving  the  pawnor  reasonable  notice  of  the 
sale  ;  but  if  he  sells  and  the  proceeds  are  greater  than  the  amount 

^  Simpson  v.  ThomsoUy  3  App.  Ca.  where  a  time  is   stipulated  for  the 

284,  per  Lord  Cairns  L.C.  \  and  com-  payment  or  performance.    The  case 

pare  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  141,  as  to  where  no  such    provision    is    made 

the  right  of  a  surety.  appears  to  have  been  forgotten. 

^  4  Bom.  305.  ^  A  pawnee  in  possession  of  a  judg- 

*  Act  IV  of  1883,  sec.  58.  ment  debtor's  goods  is  entitled  to  have 

*  2  N.  W.  P.  43,  where  the  Court  them  released  from  attachment  and 
said  that  a  deposit  or  pawn  was  of  the  costs  of  his  suit  paid  by  the  exe- 
movable  property,  not  of  land.  cution  creditor,  5  Ben.  App.  31. 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  172.  ®  Sec.  175. 

*  The  Act  provides  for  this  only 
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due  he  must  pay  the  snrplus  to  the  pawnor.  No  such  remedy  is 
given  by  the  Act  where  the  pledge  is  to  secure  performance  of  a 
promise,  and  no  time  is  fixed  for  such  performance. 

A  pawnor  who  repledges  the  goods  pledged  to  him  may  be 
guilty  of  criminal  breach  of  trust*.  And  when  he  wrongfully 
converts  them  to  his  own  use  the  compensation  for  which  he  is 
liable  is  their  value  less  the  sum  for  which  they  were  pledged  \ 

As  to  the  stamp  or  instruments  of  loan  on  the  security  of  pledges  see 
Act  I  of  1 8  7  9,  sec.  2  9  (a)  and  Sched.  I,  No.  2  9 ;  and  as  to  the  limitation 
of  time  for  suits  by  pawners,  Act  XV  of  187  7,  Sched.  II,Nos.  133, 145. 

There  are  in  India  no  laws  regulating  the  trade  of  lending 
money  upon  pledge  such  as  the  Pawnbrokers  Acts  in  England. 

(c)  Lien.  This  is  a  right  depending  on  possession,  and  is  lost  the  Lien, 
moment  that  possession  is  parted  with  \  Liens  are  special  or  general. 
A  special  lien  is  the  right  of  retaining  property  till  the  retainer's 
claims  in  respect  of  it  have  been  satisfied.  A  general  lien  is  the 
right  to  retain  bailed  goods  till  the  '  general  balance  of  account '  due 
to  the  bailee  by  the  bailor  has  been  satisfied. 

Special  liens  exist  in  the  following  cases : — ^an  unpaid  seller  of 
goods  * ;  a  bailee  who  has,  '  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bailment,  rendered  any  services  involving  the  exercise  of  labour  or 
skill  in  respect  of  the  goods  bailed "  ; '  a  finder  of  goods  who  has 
incurred  trouble  and  expense  in  preserving  the  goods  and  finding 
out  the  owner  * ;  a  finder  of  goods  where  the  owner  has  offered  a 
specific  reward  for  their  return';  an  agent  who  has  sold  his 
principal's  goods  ^ ;  an  agent  entitled  to  be  paid  for  commission, 
disbursements  and  services  * ;  and, lastly,  partners  upon  dissolution* ; 
then  each  partner  has  a  lien  on  the  partnership  property  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  applied,  first,  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
firm  and  then  in  payment  of  his  separate  debts. 

Where  a  sliip-captain,  failing  to  raise  funds  on  a  bottomry  bond 
to  repair  damage  caused  to  a  ship  by  stress  of  weather,  sold  a 


-   *  6  Mad.  H.  C.  Rulings,  xxviii. 

»  5  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  140. 

'  Donald  v.  SucTcling^  L.  B.,  1 
Q.  B.  612.  'A  right  of  lien,  properly 
so  called,  is  a  mere  personal  right  of 
detention,'  per  Blackburn  J. 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  95.  The  unpaid 
vendor  of  immovable  property  has  a 
charge  on  the  property  in  the  buyer's 
hands.  Of  course  a  creditor  of  the 
vendor  has  no  such  charge,  9  Cal.  167. 

'  Contract  Act,  sec.  1 70.    As  to  a 


carrier's  lien  for  unpaid  freight,  see 
8  Ben.  340. 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  168. 
^  Ibid.  sec.  219. 

•  Ibid.  sec.  221. 

'  Ibid.  sec.  262.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  a  mere  letter  of  boats  for 
hire  has  not  a  lien  upon  goods  placed 
therein,  5  N.  W.  P.  160,  and  that  a 
Muhammadan  wife  has  no  lien  on  her 
husband's  property  for  deferred  dower, 
2  Ben.  A.  C.  306. 


YOL.  I, 
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portion  of  the  cargo  for  such  purpose  and  repaired  ihe  ship,  tiM 
owner  of  that  poiiion  hae  no  maritime  lien  \ 

General  liens  exist  onlj  in  the  cases  of  bankers,  hdaa, 
wharfingers,  attorneys  of  a  High  Court ',  and  policy-brokers '. 

Yarions  enactments  have  given  the  Government  liens  on  land  jtnd 
crops  for  land-revenne,  quit-rents,  nasrinis,  road*ceas  * ;  on  forest* 
produce  * ;  and  on  goods  imported  or  exported  for  unpaid  duty  *. 

Some  local  Acts  ^  also  give  landholdeis  a  lien  on  the  produce 
of  land  for  rent  due  in  respect  thereoil  And  an  under-tenant  in 
the  Lower  Provinces  advancing  money  to  preserve  a  patni  taluk 
£rom  sale  has  a  statutory  lien  for  the  amount. 

The  so-called  charging-lien  of  a  legal  practitioner  on  a  fond 
decreed  to  his  client,  is  recognised  in  India  both  by  the  legislature  * 
and  the  Courts.    The  plaintiff  in  a  properly  constituted  interpleader 
suit  has  a  similar  lien  for  bis  costs  on  the  fund  in  dispute*. 
Hypothec.       Hypothec.     There  may  be  a  security  under  which  not  only  the 
ownership  of  a  thing  but  its  possession  remains  with  the  debtor  ^\ 
Thus  the  security  called  a  ^simple  mortgage'  in  the  Transfer  of 
Property  Act,  sec.  58,  is  a  hypothec.     So  where  a  landlord  distrains 
his  tenants' goods  they  remain  in  the  tenants'  possession  until  the  land- 
lord exercises  his  power  of  sale.     80  where  the  master  of  a  ship  raises 
money  on  the  security  of  the  ship,  which  remains  in  his  possession. 
Warranty.       Warranty  is  a  term  annexed  expressly  or  by  implication  to  a 
contract,  but  collateral  to  its  main  object.     It  may  be  broken  and 
give  rise  to  a  right  to  sue  for  compensation,  without  producing  any 
.effect  on  the  contract  to  which  it  is  annexed  ^\ 

It  refers,  in  the  Contract  Act,  either  to  title  or  to  quality: 

To  title,  where  the  buyer  of  goods  or  any  one  claiming  under 
him  is  deprived  of  them  by  reason  of  the  invalidity  of  the  seller's 
title  ^' :  where  the  bailee  of  goods  sustains  loss  because  the  bailor 


*  5  Mad.  336,  following  Hussey  ▼. 
Christie,^  East,  426,  432. 

'  4  Bom.  353  (lien  on  translations 
made  by  the  Court's  interpreters). 

*  Ibid.  171.  This  does  not  ^ive 
the  attorney  an  absolute  lien,  avail- 
able even  if  he  ceases  to  act  for  his 
client.  If,  then,  a  firm  of  attorneys 
dissolve  partnership  this  operates  as 
a  cessation,  and  the  attorneys  must 
hand  over  a  client's  papers  to  him  or 
his  rfipresentative,  6  Oal.  i. 

*  Mad.  Act  II  of  1864,  sees.  7,  17, 
32 :  Bom.  Acts  II  of  1863,  sec.  i^ 
vir  of  1863,  sec.  30,  and  V  of  1879, 


sees.  138,  143 :  Ben.  Act  X  of  1871, 
sec.  23,  etc. 

«  Mad.  Act  V  of  1882,  sec.  67. 

•.Vlllof  1875,  sec.  9. 

»  Mad.  Act  VJLII  of  18  fe,  sec.  32  : 
Act  XIII  of  1 88 1,  sees.  56,  S^(0),  etc. 

*  Civ.  Proc.  Code,  sec.  11 1. 

•  I  Mad.  H.  C.  361 :  Code  of  OivU 
Proc,  sec.  475. 

^®  For  a  definition  of  hypothecation, 
see  2  Mad.H.C.  51,  followed  in  3  Mad. 
H.  C.  92.  As  to  the  Muhammadan 
law,  6  Ben.  54. 

^^  Holland,  252. 

'=»  Sec.  109. 
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was  not  entitled  to  make  the  bailment  bail  them,  or  receive  them  back, 
or  give  directions  respecting  them^ :  where  the  interest  in  immovable 
property  which  the  seller,  or  mortgagor,  or  exchanger  professes  to 
transfer  does  not  subsist,  or  he  has  no  power  to  transfer  the  same  ' : 

To  quality,  where  provisions  are  sold ' ;  where  goods  are  sold 
by  sample  *,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  denomination  ',  or  where  goods 
have  been  ordered  for  a  specified  purpose ',  for  which  goods  of  the 
denomination  mentioned  in  the  order  are  usually  sold:  where 
goods  are  bailed /or  hire,  the  bailor  is  responsible  to  the  bailee  for 
damage  arising  to  the  latter  from  faults  in  the  goods  bailed,  which 
*  materially  interfere '  with  the  use  of  them,  or  expose  the  bailee  to 
extraordinary  risks ;  and  this  whether  the  bailor  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  such  faults  ^ 

Where  money  is  exchanged  each  party  warrants  the  genuineness 
of  the  money  given  by  him  *. 

When  the  transferor  of  a  debt  warrants  the  solvency  of  the 
debtor,  the  warranty  (in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary) 
applies  only  to  his  solvency  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  and  is 
limited,  where  the  transfer  is  made  for  consideration  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  such  consideration  *. 

These  are  the  statutory  provisions  as  to  warranty  in  force  in  India. 
Other  cases  of  implied  warranty  are  where  a  man  purporting  to  act 
as  an  agent  warrants  his  authority'^ ;  where  a  carrier  of  passengers 
warrants  that  his  carriage  is  safe ;  where  persons  offering  accommo- 
dation for  persons  or  goods  warrant  the  safety  and  sufficiency  of 
that  accommodation  ^^ ;  and  where  a  professional  man,  employed  for 
reward,  warrants  that  he  is  reasonably  skilful  and  competent  ^\ 

Ratification  is  treated  by  the  Contract  Act  as  only  the  adoption  Batifica- 
by  a  person  as  binding  upon  himself  of  an  act  done  by  another  ^^^^ 
having  at  the  time  no  authority  to  act  as  his  agent.     The  rules  on 
this  matter  are  contained  in  sees.  196-200  ^\   Nothing  is  expressly 
said  as  to  the  ratification  which  takes  place  when  a  person  adopts 


^  Sec.  164. 

^  Act  IV  of  1883,  sees.  55  (3),  66 
(a)^  1 30.  There  is  no  implied  warranty 
of  title  on  an  execution  Bale,  4  Bom. 
H.  C,  A.  0.  J*.  1 14 ;  6  ibid.  358.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  a  private  sale  there 
is  no  implied  contract,  by  Hindti  law, 
that  a  vendor  must  show  a  good  title, 
3  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  406.  This  is  im- 
portant in  places  in  which  the  Transfer 
of  Property  Act  is  not  in  fbzce. 

'  Contract  Act,  sec.  zii. 


*  Contract  Act,  sec.  11 3. 

•  Ibid.  sec.  113. 

*  Ibid.  sec.  114. 
^  Ibid.  see.  150. 

^  Act  rV  of  1883,  sec.  131. 

•  Act  rV  of  1883,  sec.  134. 

^  Qolleny.  Wright,  7  E.&B.  301: 
S.  C.  on  appeal,  8  E.  &  B.  647. 

"  FraiwiiY,  Coekrell,  L.  E.  5  Q.  B. 
184,  501. 

**  Supra,  p.  516,  note  3. 

^'  See  also  7  Mad.  H.  C.  z^ 
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as  binding  upon  himself  an  act  previously  done  by  him  when  he 
was  not  competent  to  contract  or  when  his  contract  has  become 
void.  But  instances  of  this  kind  of  ratification  are  in  sec.  25,  cL  3, 
which  contemplates  the  ratification  of  a  contract  which  from  lapse 
of  time  cannot  be  enforced,  and  in  sec.  248,  which  contemplates 
the  ratification  by  a  partner,  who  had  while  a  minor  been  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  partnership,  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  firm 
since  his  admission.  Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Transfer  of  Property  Act,  sec.  127,  which  declares  that  a  donee  not 
competent  to  contract  and  accepting  property  burdened  by  an 
obligation  is  not  bound  by  his  acceptance.  But  if,  after  becoming 
competent  to  contract  and  being  aware  of  the  obligation,  he  retains 
the  property  given,  he  becomes  so  bound. 

There  is  no  law  in  India  requiring  writing  and  signature  to  the 
ratification  of  a  contract  which  from  lapse  of  time  cannot  be 
enforced^.  Nor  is  there  anything  like  37  &  38  Vic.  c.  62,  which 
makes  of  no  efiect  any  promise  made  by  a  person  of  full  age  to  pay 
any  debt  contracted  by  him  during  infancy,  or  any  ratification  made 
after  majority  of  any  promise  or  contract  made  during  infancy. 

The  ratification  by  a  company  of  particular  acts  done  by  its 
directors  in  excess  of  the  authority  given   them  by  the  articles 
of  the  company  does  not  extend  the  powers  of  the  directors  so  as  to 
validate  similar  acts  done  afterwards  '. 
Account  Account  stated.     The  promise  of  repayment  implied  on  what  is 

stated.  called  an  '  account  stated  *  is  recognised  in  the  Indian  Limitation 
Act,  XV  of  1877,  Sched.  II,  No.  64.  An  account  is  *  stated '  when 
several  items  of  claims  are  brought  into  account  on  either  side, 
and  being  set  against  one  another,  a  balance  is  struck,  and  the 
consideration  for  this  payment  of  the  balance  is  the  discharge  on 
each  side '.  In  other  words,  each  party  resigns  his  own  rights  on  the 
sums  he  can  claim  in  consideration  of  a  similar  abandonment  on  the 
other  side,  and  of  an  agreement  to  pay,  and  to  receive  in  dischscrge, 
the  balance  found  due  *.  It  may  be  made  by  word  of  mouth'.  It  is 
akin  to  ratification,  for  the  contract  is  superadded  to  a  pre-existing 
contract  by  way  of  strengthening  it ;  so  that  the  creditor  may  rely 
either  upon  his  original  claim,  or  upon  the  new  claim  thus  created, 
but  can  in  no  case  receive  more  than  the  sum  originally  due  ®.  The 
subject  has  been  learnedly  dealt  by  the  Madras  High  Court ''. 

^      1  See  in  England,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14.  *  7  Bom.  417. 

sec.  I,  and  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  97.  sec.  13.  *  Newhall  v.   Bolt,   6   M.  &  W. 

*  3  Cal.  280,  287.  662,  and  see  7  Cal.  262. 

•  Lay  cock  v.   FicJcles,  33  L.  J.,  •  Holland,  254. 

Q.  B.  43,  per  Lord  Blackburn.  ^  6  Mad.  H.  C.  197. 
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An  I.  O.  U.  is  evidence  of  an  account  stated  \  but  not  of  money  1. 0.  U, 
lent  \ 

Promissory  notes  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  Negoti-  Promissory 
able  Instruments  Act.  notes. 

Quasi  Contracts. 

This,  says  Sir  W.  Anson,  is  a  convenient  term  for  a  multifarious 
class  of  legal  relations  which  possess  this  common  feature,  that, 
without  agreement  and  without  delict  or  breach  of  duty  on  either 
side,  A  has  paid  something  which  X  ought  to  pay,  or  X  has 
received  something  which  A  ought  to  receive.  The  law  in  such 
cases  imposes  a  duty  upon  X  to  make  good  to  A  the  advantage  to 
which  A  is  entitled '. 

The  provisions  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  on  this  subject  are 
contained  in  sees.  68-73. 

Section  68  deals  with  two  cases,  (a)  where  X  being  incompetent 
to  contract  is  supplied  by  A  with  necessaries  suited  to  his  condition 
in  life,  and  (5)  where  A  so  supplies  F,  whom  X  (being  incompetent 
to  contract)  is  *  legally '  bound  to  support.  In  both  cases  A  is 
entitled  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  property  of  X,  but  not  to  any 
personal  remedy  against  him. 

Section  69  deals  with  cases  in  which  A  allows  B  to  assume  such 
a  position  that  B  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  discharge  A's  legal 
liabilities.  In  such  cases  the  law  implies  a  request  by  ^i  to  5  to 
make  the  payment  and  a  promise  by  A  to  repay  B.  Besides  the 
case  of  the  zaminddr*s  tenant  paying  revenue-arrears,  which  is 
given  as  an  illustration,  the  payment  by  one  of  several  co-debtors  or 
co-sureties  of  the  entirety  of  the  debt  is  dealt  with  by  sees.  43  and 
146.  So  where  the  mortgagees  of  a  ship  who  had  taken  possession, 
paid  off  the  wages  due  to  the  crew  from  the  owners  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  her  from  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty*. 

Section  70  confers  a  right  resembling  that  of  the  Koman  negih 
tiorum  gestor ;  but  under  the  Indian  law  compensation  is  not  pay- 
able unless  the  principal  actually  derives  benefit  from  the  gestio. 

Section  7 1  declares  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  finder  of 
goods  to  their  owner.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  finder  of  hidden 
treasure  are  declared  by  Act  VI  of  1878. 

Section  72  declares  the  obligation  of  one  to  whom  money  has 
been  paid,  or  goods  delivered,  under  coercion,  or  by  mistake  as 

^In^ttc^v.Hwrg^.L.R.  I  C.  P.397,  *  Fesenmeyer  v.  Adeock,  16  M.  & 

the  following  I.  O.  U.  signed  by  debtor  W.  449. 

and  surety,  *  we  jointly  and  severally  '  Law  of  Contract,  4th  ed.,  p.  8. 

owe  you  £60,*  was  held  evidence  of  *  Johnson  v.  Royal   Mail    Steam 

a  joint  account  stated  with  creditor.  Packet  Co,,  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  38. 
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to  the  existence  of  a  liabilitj  to  make  the  payment  or  delivery  \ 
The  case  where  the  payment  or  delivery  has  been  procured  by 
fraud  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Where  the  obligation  resulting  from  a  quasi-contract  has  not 
been  discharged,  any  person  injured  by  the  fiedlure  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  compensation  from  the  party  in  default,  as  if 
such  person  had  contracted  to  discharge  the  obligation  and  had 
broken  his  contract  (sec.  73,  par.  3). 


The  Bill  which  afterwards  became  the  Contract  Act  was  drawn 
in  1866  in  England  by  the  Indian  Law  Commissioners.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  introduced  into  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Maine  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  pub* 
lished  and  circulated  to  the  Local  Governments.  Thereupon,  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commissioners  on 
the  one  side,  the  Home  and  the  Indian  authorities  on  the  other,  as 
to  the  Commissioners'  proposals  that  all  penalties  should  be  treated 
as  liquidated  damages,  and  that  the  ownership  of  goods  may  be 
acquired  by  buying  them  from  any  person  who  is  in  possession  of 
them,  if  the  buyer  acts  in  good  faith,  and  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  raise  a  presumption  that  the  possessor  has  no  right 
to  sell  them,  in  other  words,  that  every  place  in  India  should 
become  a  market  overt.  The  result  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  permitted  the  Government  of  India  to  take  their  own  course 
as  to  altering  the  Bill :  the  Commissioners  resigned ;  and  the  Bill 
(whose  early  enactment  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State)  was 
carried  through  the  Council,  with  some  important  amendments,  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Fitzjames)  Stephen.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  sent 
out  to  India  in  a  very  crude  form ;  it  never  underwent  the  patient, 
penetrating  revision  by  a  skilled  draftsman  necessary  in  the  case  of 
such  a  measure ;  and  though  the  Indian  judges  have  loyally  en- 
deavoured to  give  effect  to  its  provisions,  these  are  so  incomplete  and 
sometimes  so  inaccurately  worded  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
for  repealing  the  Act,  and  re-enacting  it  with  the  amendments  in  ar- 
rangement, wording  and  substance,  suggested  by  the  cases  decided 
upon  it  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Should  this  be  done  it  would 
be  well  to  incorporate  the  existing  laws  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, to  exchanges,  and  to  sales  and  mortgages  and  leases  of  im- 
movable property,  and  to  add  chapters  on  Carriers  and  Insurance. 

^  Marriot  v.  Hamptotit  2  Smith,  L.  C,  8t;h  ed.,  421  and  notes. 
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Schedule.    Enactments  repealed *b. 


ACT  No.  IX  OP  1872. 


PASSED    BY   THE   GOVERNOR   GENERAL    OF 

INDIA  IN  COUNCIL. 

(Beoeived  the  assent  of  the  Governor  General  on  the  25th.  April, 

1872.) 


The  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  define  and  amend  certain  parts  Preamble, 
of  the  law  relating  to  contracts^;  It  is  hereby  enacted  as 
follows : — 

PBELIMINABY. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  called  ^The  Indian  Contract  Act,  Short  tide. 
187a/ 

It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India ;  and  it  shall  come  Extent, 
into  force  on  the  first  day  of  September,  187a  ^.  ment.  ^^^^ 

The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  are  re-  Enact- 
pealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  thereof;  but  repealed, 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  any 
Statute  ^,  Act  *,  or  Regulation  ^  not  hereby  expressly  repealed. 


^  The  Act  is  and  purports  to  be 
only  a  partial  measure,  3  Bom.  113 : 
10  Oal.  184. 

^  i.e.  as  to  contracts  entered  into, 
after  that  day.  That  Act  IX  of  1872 
has  no  retrospective  effect,  see  12  Ben. 
458 :  5  Moo.  I.  A.  109,  127. 

*  For  instance,  21  Geo.  IFI.  c.  70. 
sec.  17,  and  37  Geo.  III.  c.  142.  sec.  13, 
which  leaves  suits  in  the  late  Supreme 
Courts  on  contracts  '  where  only  one 
of  the  parties  shidl  be  a  Muhamma- 
dan  or  Gentu '  to  be  determined  *  by 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant' 
(see  5  Ben.  639,  643:  12  Suth.,  App. 
O.  J.  II  :  but  in  14  Ben.  76,  85 
Couch  C.J.  ruled  that,  notwith- 
standing 21  €reo.  III.  c.  70,  the 
Contract  Act  applies  to  Hindtis  in 


Calcutta) :  17  &  18  Vic.  c.  104. 
sec.  544,  as  to  contracts  with  lascars 
or  native  seamen :  21  &  22  Vic.  c. 
106.  sees.  39,  67,  as  to  contracts  of 
the  late  E.  I.  Company,  ibid.  sec.  40 : 
contracts  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  ibid.  sec.  40,  and  22  &  23 
Vic.  c.  41.  SB.  2,  5. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Acts  XXXII 
of  1839  (interest),  XXVIII  of  1855 
(usury),  IX  of  1856  (bills  of  lading), 
XIII  of  1859  (breaches  of  contract 
by  artificers,  etc.),  XLV  of  i860, 
chap,  zix,  supra  p.  279,  III  of  1865 
(common  carriers),  and  the  other 
Acts  mentioned  in  the  note  to  sec.  10 
infra. 

^  There  seem  no  unrepealed  Begu- 
lations  which  this  clause  would  saye* 
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Inter- 
pretation* 
oUiiie'. 


'Propoeal* 


'  FromiBe/ 


*  Promisor  • 
and '  pro- 
miflee/ 

*  Gondder- 
ation.* 


nor  any  usage  or  custom  of  trade  ^^  nor  any  incident  of  any 
contract^  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act^. 

2«  In  this  Act  the  following  words  und  expressions  are  used 
in  the  following  senses^  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
from  the  context : — 

(a.) — ^When  one  person  signifies  to  another  his  willingness 
to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  anything^  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  that  other  to  such  act  or  abstinence^  he 
is  said  to  make  a  proposal : 

(b.) — ^When  the  person  to  whom  the  proposal  is  made  signi- 
fies his  assent  thereto,  the  proposal  is  said  to  be  accepted.  A 
proposal,  when  accepted,  becomes  a  promise  ^ : 

(<?.) — The  person  making  the  proposal  is  called  the '  promisor/ 
and  the  person  accepting  the  proposal  is  called  the  '  promisee  : ' 

(d.) — When,  at  the  desire  of  the  promisor,  the  promisee  or 
any  other  person  ^  has  done  or  abstained  from  doing,  or  does 
or  abstains  from  doing,  or  promises  to  do  or  to  abstain  from 
doing,  something  ®,  such  act  or  abstinence  or  promise  is  called 
a  consideration  for  the  promise '' : 


^  t,g,  the  customary  law  relating 
to  common  carriers,  lo  Gal.  184,  185 
(dissenting  from  3  Bom.  109):  the 
rules  relating  to  the  liens  of  attorneys, 
6  Gal.  I  :  the  rule  of  HindtL  law 
(ddmdupat)  that  arrears  of  interest 
exceeding  in  amount  the  principal  . 
debt  are  not  recoverable  at  any  one 
time,  9  Bom.  H.  G.  83:  i  Bom. 
H.  G.,  A.  G.  J.  47 :  3  ibid.  25  :  9  ibid. 
83 :  but  see  I  Gal.  92.  In  5  Gal.  868 
Wilson  J.  thought  the  rule  that 
'arrears  of  interest  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  double  the  debt  are  not 
recoverable  *  one  of  limitation  rather 
than  of  contract. 

But  the  custom  must  be  reasonable : 
the  courts  therefore  will  not  enforce 
a  custom  allowing  a  broker  to  deviate 
from  his  instructions,  8  Bom.  H.  G., 
A.  G.  J.  19. 

As  to  the  origin  and  binding  force 
of  customary  law,  see  3  Mad.  H.  G. 
50,  per  HoUoway  J.  And  as  to  the 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  a 
valid  custom  or  usage,  4  Bom.  H. 
G.,  A.  G.  J.  113  :  II  Bom.  270. 

^  The  words  *  not  inconsistent  *  etc. 
apply  to  'any  usage  or  custom  of 


trade,*  as  well  as  to  'any  incident 
of  any  contract,*  14  Ben.  76,  84,  85. 
Quaere  therefore  whether  the  rule  that 
the  obligation  on  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  may  be  raised  without 
consideration  is  still  in  force  in  India. 
'  See  also  the  General  Glauses 
Act,  supra,  p.  487. 

*  According  to  this  definition,  taken 
with  that  of  proposal,  the  scope  of 
promises  is  confined  to  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  promisor. 

^  4  Mad.  137  (when  A  granted  a 
share  in  a  zamfndirl  to  B  and  directed 
B  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  C,  and 
Bf  by  a  contemporaneous  agreement 
with  0,  promised  to  carry  out  A  *s  direc> 
tion),6  Mad.  354, 355.  For  an  instance 
in  which  an  expenditure  was  held  not 
to  be  a  consideration,  see  3  All.  221. 

*  Words  are  wanted  to  show  that 
the  consideration  must  be  of  some 
value.  The  following  are  suggested : 
*and  the  promisee  or  such  other 
person  did  or  does  thereby  undertake 
some  burden  or  lose  some  thing  which 
in  contemplation  of  law  may  be  of 
value.'    See  Pollock,  Contract,  167. 

^  The  Indian  Act  keeps  the  doubt- 
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(e.) — Every  promise  and  every  set  of  promises^  forming  the 
consideration  for  each  other^  is  an  agreement : 

(/.) — ^Promises  which  form  the  consideration  or  part  of  the 
consideration  for  eacli  other^  are  called  reciprocal  promises  : 

(ff.) — ^An  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  is  said  to  be 
void : 

{A.) — ^An  agreement  enforceable  by  law  is  a  contract : 

(i.) — An  agreement  which  is  enforceable  by  law  at  the 
option  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  thereto,  but  not  at  the 
option  of  the  other  or  others,  is  a  voidable  contract : 

(J.) — A  contract  which  ceases  to  be  enforceable  by  law  be- 
comes void  when  it  ceases  to  be  enforceable  ^. 


ment.* 

•Reci- 
procal 
promiseB.' 

'Void 
agree- 
ment.' 

'  Contract/ 

*  Voidable 
contract.' 


•Yoid 
contract.' 


f  ul  doctrine  that  a  consideration  exe- 
cuted on  actual  request  will  support 
a  subsequent  express  promise,  Pol' 
lock.  Contract,  4th  ed.  17a. 

^  Better  say:  'A  contract  which 
Creases  to  be  enforceable  by  law  at 
the  suit  of  a  party  thereto  becomes 


a  Toid  agreement  when  it  ceases  to 
be  so  ei^orceable.*  This  enactment 
qualified    by   sec.   25,    clause  '3, 


IB 


in&a,  which  treats  a  time-barred  debt 
as  a  good  consideration  for  a  fresh 
promise  in  writing  to  pay  such  debt, 
5  Bom.  650. 


N  n  2 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  COMMUNICATION^  ACCEFTANCB  AND   BEVOCATION   OF 

PBOFOSALS. 

Communi-  3.  The  communication  of  proposals^  the  acceptance  of  pro- 
^oe^nce  P^^^^  ^"^^  ^^®  revocation  of  proposals  and  acceptances^  pespec- 
and  reyo-  tively,  are  deemed  to  be  made  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the 
propoMli.    P*rty  proposmg,  accepting  or  revoking,  by  which  he  intends 

to  communicate  such  proposal,  acceptance  or  revocation,  or 

which  has  the  effect  of  communicating  it. 

Communi-       4.  The  communication  of  a  proposal  is  complete  when  it 
WW  com-  <^^^  to  «^«  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 
plete.  rpj^Q  communication  of  an  acceptance  is  complete, 

as  against  the  proposer,  when  it  is  put  in  a  course  of 
transmission  to  him,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of 
the  acceptor; 
as  against  the  acceptor,  when  it  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  proposer  ^. 

The  communication  of  a  revocation  is  complete, 

as  against  the  person  who  makes  it,  when  it  is  put  into 
a  course  of  transmission  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  person 
who  makes  it ; 
as  against  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  when  it 
comes  to  his  knowledge. 

^  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Act,  oordance  with  sec.  lo.    A  'contract* 

the  definitions  have  not  been  borne  in  is  enforceable  by  law  (sec.  2,  cl.  h), 

mind.    A  *  proposal '  when  accepted  Therefore  a  suit  would  lie  against  an 
becomes  a  'promise'  (sec.  2,  cl.  b).  ,     '  acceptor  *  even  before  his  acceptance 

Every  '  promise '  is  an  '  agreement '  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 

(sec.  2,  cl.  0).    All  '  agreements '  are  poser — ^which  is  contrary  to  the  in- 

*  contracts*  if  they  are  made  in  ac-  tention  of  sec.  4. 
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lUiLStraHons. 

(a)  A  proposes,  by  letter,  to  sell  a  house  to  J9  at  a  certain 
price. 

The  communication  of  the  proposal  is  complete  when  B  receives 
the  letter. 

(h)  B  accepts  A\  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post. 

The  communication  of  the  acceptance  is  complete, 
as  against  A  when  the  letter  is  posted ; 
as  against  B,  when  the  letter  is  received  by  A* 

(c)  A  revokes  his  proposal  by  telegram. 

The  revocation  is  complete  as  against  A  when  the  telegram  is 
despatched.     It  is  complete  as  against  B  when  B  receives  it. 

B  revokes  his  acceptance  by  telegram,  ^'s  revocation  is  com- 
plete as  against  B  when  the  telegram  is  despatched,  and  as  against 
A  when  it  reaches  him  ^. 


5.  A  proposal  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  com-  Bevoca- 
munieation  of  its  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  the  pro-  ^^J^   ^^ 
poser^  but  not  afterwards.  aocept- 

An  acceptanx^e  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the 
communication  of  the  acceptance  is  complete  as  against  the 
acceptor,  but  not  afterwards. 

IUu8tr<Ui<m8, 

A  proposes,  by  a  letter  sent  by  post,  to  sell  his  house  to  B, 

B  accepts  the  proposal  by  a  letter  sent  by  post. 

A  may  revoke  his  proposal  at  any  time  before  or  at  the  moment 
when  B  posts  his  letter  of  acceptance,  but  not  afterwards. 

B  may  revoke  his  acceptance  at  any  time  before  or  at  the 
moment  when  the  letter  communicating  it  reaches  A^  but  not 
afterwards. 


6.  A  proposal  is  revoked — 

(i)  by  the  communication  of  notice  of  revocation  by  the 
proposer  to  the  other  party; 


Revocation 
how  made. 


^  What  of  an  acceptance  that  does 
not  arrive  at  all  ?  The  letter  of  the 
text  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
of  Household  Fire  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Grantf  4  Ex.  D.  216;  but  the  spirit 
of  Illustration  (c)  looks  the  other 
way,  PoUock,  638.  It  seems  to  me 
that  text  and  illustration  are  here 
harmonious,  and  lay  down  a  rule 
differing  from  that  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges  in  the  case  cited. 


The  illustrations  to  sees.  4  and  5 
and  the  beginning  of  sec.  226  show 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
parties  shall  be  &ce  to  face  at  the 
time.  They  may  communicate  by 
letter,  tel^^ram,  messenger  or  agent; 
and  a  person  who  at  the  time  had  no 
authority  to  act  for  another  may  be 
retrospectively  made  his  agent  by 
subsequent  ratification  (see  infra,  sec. 
196). 
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(2)  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  prescribed  in  such  proposal 
for  its  acceptance,  or,  if  no  time  is  so  prescribed,  by  the 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  without  communication  of  the 
acceptance^; 

(3)  ^y  *^®  failure  of  the  acceptor  to  fulfil  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  acceptance;  or 

(4)  by  the  death  or  insanity  of  the  proposer,  if  the  &ct  of 
his  death  or  insanity  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  acceptor 
before  acceptance  ^. 

Acceptance      7.  In  order  to  convcrt  a  proposal  into  a  promise  the  accept- 

"S^uL     ancemust- 

(i)  be  absolute  and  unqualified  ^; 

(2)  be  expressed  in  some  usual  and  reasonable  maimer, 
unless  the  proposal  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
accepted.  If  the  proposal  prescribes  a  manner  in  which,  it  is 
to  be  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  is  not  made  in  such  manner, 
the  proposer  may,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  accept- 
ance is  commimicated  to  him,  insist  that  his  proposal  shall  be 
accepted  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  not  otherwise;  but,  if 
he  fails  to  do  so,  he  accepts  the  acceptance  *. 

Acceptance  8.  Performance  of  the  conditions  of  a  proposal,  or  the 
formSff  acceptance  of  any  consideration  for  a  reciprocal  promise  * 
conditions,  which  may  be  offered  with  a  proposal,  is  an  acceptance  of  the 

or  receiving      •  .. 

conaidera-    proposal. 

tion. 

^  This    seems    intended,    notwith-  Sieronimus,    L.   B.   10  Q.  B.    140. 

standing  the  unqualified  language  of  There  goods  were  ordered  to  be  sent 

sec.  5;  to  cover  the  case  of  an  accept-  by  an  unusual  route  for  a  special 

ance  sent  by  post  being  lost    or  se-  reason:   the  reason  ceased  to  exist 

riously  delayed.  Pollock,  639.  before. the  order  could  be  executed, 

^  The  words  *  or  insanity/  and  '  if  and  the  goods  were  sent  by  the  usuiJ 

the  fact  of  his  death  or  insanity  comes  route.  Held  that  this  being  acquiesced 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  acceptor  be-  in   by  the    buyer,  was  a  sufficient 

fore    acceptance/   do    not   represent  performance  of  the  original  contract, 

English  law,  Pollock,  639.  and   not  of  a  substituted  contract; 

A  proposal  is  revoked,  fifthly ,  by  and  therefore  no  special  memorandum 

the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  of  such  alleged  substituted  contract 

made  before  acceptance.     It  cannot  was  required  to  satisfy  the  Statute  of 

be  accepted   by  his  representatives.  Frauds,  Pollock,  Contract,  639. 

Leake,  Digest,   47,    citing    Werner  '  Here  again  the  definitions  seem  to 

Y.  Humphreys,  2  M.  &  G.  853.  have  been  forgotten.    If  the  explana- 

'  for  unless  and  until  there  is  such  tion  of  '  reciprocal  promises  *  (sec.  2, 

acceptance,  there  is  at  most  proposals  cl.  f)  is  here  substituted,  sec.  8  be- 

and  counter-proposals.  Pollock,  38.  comes  meaningless. 

*  Compare     Leathercloth     Co.    v. 
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9.  In  so  far  as  the  proposal  or  acceptance  of  any  promise  is  Promifles, 
made  in  words  S  the  promise  is  said  to  be  express.    Insofar^!^"^ 
as  such  proposal  or  acceptance  is  made  otherwise  than  in  words  ^^ 
the  promise  is  said  to  be  implied  ^. 

^  or  signs  t  conduct,  the  promise  is  said  to  be 

^  The  meaning  probably  is   that  'implied':  in  other  cases  it  is  'ex- 

wbere  (or  so  far  «)  a  proposal  or  ac-  press.' 

ceptance  is  inferred  from  ft  course  of 


CHAPTEE   II. 

OP   CONTRACTS,   VOIDABLE   CONTBACTS,  AND   VOID 

AGREEMENTS. 


What  10.  All  agreements  are  contracts  if  they  are  made  by  the 

J^i^^f"    free  consent  of  parties  competent  to  contract,  for  a  lawful 
tracts.        consideration  and  with  a  lawful  object,  and  are  not  hereby 
expressly  declared  to  be  void. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  law  in  force  in 
British  India,  and  not  hereby  expressly  repealed,  by  which 
any  contract  is  required  to  be  made  in  writing  ^  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses,  or  any  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
documents  ^ 

Who  are         11,  Every  person  is  competent  to  contract  who  is  of  the  age 
to'rontriujt.  ^^  majority  according  to  the  law  to  which  he  i^  subject  ^,  and 


*■  See  the  enactmentB  relating  to 
the  following  subjects : — 

Apprenticeship^contracts,  Act  XIX 
of  1850,  sees.  8,  II,  I  a,  19;  Arbitra- 
tion, reference  to,  VI  of  1882,  sec.  96 : 
XIV  of  1882,  sec.  523:  Mad.  Begs. 
IV  of  1816,  sec.  27  :  V  of  1816, 
sec.  4 ;  Canal> water  Companies,  VIII 
of  1873,  sees.  31,  32 :  Ben.  Act  III 
of  1876,  sees.  74,  75;  VI  of  1882, 
sees.  6,  67;  Copyright,  5  &  6  Vic. 
c.  45,  sec.  13,  and  Act  XX  of  1847, 
sec.  5 ;  Decrees,  assignments  of,  XIV 
of  1882,  sec.  232 ;  Emigration,  XXI 
of  1883,  sec.  35:  I  of  1882,  sec.  9; 
Immovable  property,  IV  of  1882, 
8©cs.  54,  59,  107,  123:  XVII  of 
1879,  sec.  70;  Landlord  and  tenant, 
VIII  of  1885,  sec.  25,  cl.  (a),  43,  46 : 
XIX  of  1868,  sees.  4,  32,  36,  48 : 
XXVIII  of  t868,  sec.  2 :  XII  of 
1881,  sec.  12:  Mad.  Act  VIII  of 
1865,  sec.  7,  and  other  local  enact- 
ments; Merchant  seamen,  I  of  1859, 
sees.  22,  23 :  IV  of  1875,  sees.  24-27  ; 
Municipalities,  Ben.  Act  IV  of  1876, 
sec.   54,  and  other    local   municipal 


Acts;  Negotiable  Instruments, XX VX 
of  1881 ;  Port-Commissioners  and 
trustees,  Ben.  Act  V  of  1870,  sec.  37, 
and  other  local  Acts;  Presidency 
banks,  XI  of  1876,  sec.  9 ;  Railway 
Companies.  IV  of  1879,  sec.  10;  Se- 
poys, XI  of  1 841,  sec.  9. 

See  besides,  in  the  Indian  Contract 
Act,  sec.  25  (i),  agreements  on  ac- 
count of  natural  affection,  25  (3),  agree- 
ments to  pay  time-barred  debts,  and 
sec.  28,  expl.  (2). 

*  See  Act  III  of  1877,  ^^^-  49»  So» 
'  i,  e.  his  own  personal  law,  7  All. 
500.  As  to  persons  domiciled  in 
British  India,  see  Act  IX  of  1875, 
which  declares  that  minority  lasts 
until  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  guardians  appointed  for 
them  by  a  Courts  or  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Court  of  Wards;  in 
their  case  majority  not  attained  until 
the  completion  of  the  twenty-first 
year.  See  as  to  this  Act  3  Mad.  11 ; 
i  Cal.  388  ;   and  3  All.  598.     ' 
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wLo  is  of  sound  mind,  and  is  not  disqualified  from  contracting 
by  any  law  to  which  te  is  subject  ^. 

12.  A  person  is  said  to  be  of  sound  mind  for  the  purpose  of  Sound 
making:  a  contract  if,  at  the  time  when  he  makes  it,  he  is  zjf!!;^ 

o  ^  y  purposes 

capable  of  understanding  it  and  of  forming  a  rational  judg-  of  con- 
ment  as  to  its  effect  upon  his  interests.  ^^^' 

A  person  who  is  usually  of  unsound  mind,  but  occasionally 
of  sound  mind,  may  make  a  contract  when  he  is  of  sound 
mind, 

A  person  who  is  usually  of  sound  mind,  but  occasionally  of 
unsound  mind,  may  not  make  a  contract  when  he  is  of  un- 
sound mind  2. 

IlliMtrations, 

(a)  A  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  is  at  intervals  of  sound 
mind,  may  contract  during  those  intervals. 

(6)  A  sane  man,  who  is  delirious  from  fever,  or  who  is  so  drank 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  terms  of  a  contract,  or  form  a 
rational  judgment  as  to  its  effect  on  his  interests,  cannot  contract 
whilst  such  delirium  or  drunkenness  lasts '. 

13.  Two  or  more  persons  are  said  to  consent  when  they 'Conaent* 
agree  upon  the  same  thing  in  the  same  sense. 

14.  Consent  is  said  to  be  free  when  it  is  not  caused  by —    *  Free 

couBent' 

(i)  coercion,  as  defined  in  section  fifteen,  or  defined. 

(2,)  undue  influence,  as  defined  in  section  sixteen,  or 

(3)  fraud,  as  defined  in  section  seventeen,  or 

(4)  misrepresentation,  as  defined  in  section  eighteen,  or 

(5)  mistake,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty, 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two. 


^  Ab  to  contracts  by  Hindti  women, 
see  I  Bom.  123.  A  married  Hindd 
woman  may  contract  jointly  with  her 
husband ;  but  she  is  then  liable  only 
to  the  extent  of  her  stridkana,  6  Bom. 
473.  It  has  been  held  that  a  minor  may 
be  a  mortgagee,  3  All.  408 ;  but  this 
is  the  opinion  of  Stuart,  C.J.  As  to 
minors  becoming  partners,  see  sees.  247, 
248,  infra.  As  to  minors  accepting  pro- 
perty burdened  by  an  obligation,  seethe 
Transfer  of  Property  Act,  iDfra,8ec.i  27. 

^  This  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  sec.  65,  infra.     The  possibility 


of  hardship  to  persons  who  have  dealt 
in  good  faith  with  a  lunatic  who  was 
apparently  sane,  is,  it  would  seem, 
disregarded  by  the  Indian  Act  as 
being  in  practice  exceedingly  small; 
and  the  liability  of  a  lunatic  to  pay 
for  necessaries  is  laid  down  in  sec.  68, 
Pollock,  95. 

'  Contracts  by  a  person  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  are  whoUy  void. 
In  England  they  are  only  voidable, 
and  may  be  ratified  when  the  con- 
tractor is  sober,  Matthews  v.  Baxter, 
L.  R.  8  Ex.  132. 
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*  Coercion ' 
defined. 


•  Undue 

influence' 

defined. 


Consent  is  said  to  be  so  caused  when  it  would  not  have  been 
given  but  for  the  existence  of  such  coercion^  undue  influence^ 
frauds  misrepresentation  or  mistake. 

16.  '  Coercion '  is  the  committing,  or  threatening  to  com- 
mit, any  act  forbidden  by  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  or  the  un- 
lawful detaining,  or  threatening  to  detain,  any  property,  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  person  whatever,  with  the  intention  of 
causing  any  person  to  enter  into  an  agreement^. 

Explanation, — It  is  immaterial  whether  the  Indian  Penal 

Code  is  or  is  not  in  force  in  the  place  where  the  coercion  is 

employed. 

lUtMi^ration, 

Ai  on  board  an  English  ship  on  the  high  seas,  causes  B  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  by  an  act  amounting  to  criminal  intiniidation 
under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  \ 

A  afterwards  sues  B  for  breach  of  contract  at  Calcutta. 

A  has  employed  coercion,  although  his  act  is  not  an  offence  by 
the  law  of  England,  and  although  section  506  of  the  Indian  PeniJ 
Code  was  not  in  force  at  the  time  when  or  place  where  the  act  was 
done  \ 

16.  '  Undue  influence'  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: — 

(i.) — ^When  a  person  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  by 
another,  or  who  holds  a  real  or  iqpparent  authority  over  that 
other,  makes  use  of  such  confidence  or  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  advantage  over  that  other,  which,  but 
for  such  confidence  or  authority,  he  could  not  have  obtained : 

(a.) — ^When  a  person  whose  mind  is  enfeebled  by  old  age, 
illness,  or  mental  or  bodily  distress,  is  so  treated  as  to  make 
him  consent  to  that,  to  which,  but  for  such  treatment,  he 
would  not  have  consented,  although  such  treatment  may  not 
amount  to  coercion  *. 


^  This  goes  har  beyond  English  law, 
for  it  does  not  require  that  the 
coercion  should  be  exercised  by,  or 
even  known  to,  the  other  party,  nor 
that  the  person  coerced  should  be  the 
party  whose  consent  is  to  be  obtained, 
or  in  any  way  related  to  him,  Pollock, 
701. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  290. 

'  And  see  L.  R.  3  I.  A.  61,  where 
the   Judicial    Committee  held  that 


imprisonment  on  a  criminal  charge 
in  a  country  (e.  g.  Siam),  where  there 
is  no  settled  system  of  law  or  pro- 
cedure, and  where  the  judge  has 
arbitrary  powers,  is  duress  which  will 
void  a  contract  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

^  The  following  illustrations  of  this 
section  were  contained  in  the  bill  as 
drafted — 

(a)  Af  a  young  woman  who  has 
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17.  'Fraud'   means  and  includes  any  of  the  following 'Fraud' 
acts  committed  by  a  party  to  a  contract  ^,  or  with  his  con-  ^®fi^«^' 
nivance,  or  by  his  agent^  with   intent  to  deceive  another 
party  thereto  or  his  agent^  or  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  the 
contract : — 

(i.) — The  suggestion,  as  a  fact,  of  that  which  is  not  true, 
by  one  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true ; 

(a.) — The  active  concealment  of  a  fact  by  one  having 
knowledge  or  belief  of  the  fact; 

(3.) — A  promise  made  without  any  intention  of  performing 

it; 

(4.) — ^Any  other  act  fitted  to  deceive ; 
(5.) — Any  such  act  or  omission  as  the  law  specially  declares 
to  be  fraudulent. 

Explanation. — Mere  silence  as  to  facts  likely  to  afEect  the 

willingness  of  a  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  is  not  fraud, 

unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  that,  regard 

being  had  to  them,  it  is  the   duty  of  the  person  keeping 

silence  to  speak,  or  unless  his  silence  is,  in  itself,  equivalent 

to  speech. 

niusi/ratixms, 

(a)  A  sells,  by  auction,  to  i?,  a  horse  which  A  knows  to  be 
unsound.  A  says  nothing  to  B  about  the  horse's  unsoundness. 
This  is  not  fraud  in  A, 

(&)  B  \&  A*B  daughter  and  has  just  come  of  age.  Here,  the 
relation  between  the  parties  would  make  it  ^'s  duty  to  tell  B  if 
the  horse  is  unsound. 

(c)  B  says  to  A — '  If  you  do  not  deny  it,  I  shall  assume  that  tha 
horse  is  sound ;  *  A  says  nothing.  Here,  il's  silence  is  equivalent 
to  speech. 


resided  daring  her  mmority  in  the 
faxoSly  of  B,  her  guardian,  continues 
to  reside  with  him  after  attaining 
majority,  and  is  induced,  by  means 
of  his  influence,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  him  which  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  herself.  B  employs  undue 
influence. 

(&)  A,  having  advanced  money  to 
his  son,  By  during  his  minority,  upon 
B^B  coming  of  age  obtains,  by  parental 
influence,  a  bond  from  jB,  for  a  greater 
amount  than  the  sum  due  upon  the 
advance.   A  employs  undue  iiifluence. 


(c)  A  is  induced,  by  ^s  influence 
over  him  as  his  legal  adviser,  to  con- 
vey an  estate  to  B  for  his  benefit.  B 
employs  undue  influence. 

(d)  A,  a  man  enfeebled  by  disease 
or  age,  is  induced  by  ^'s  influence 
over  him  as  his  medical  attendant 
to  agree  to  pay  B  an  unreasonable 
sum  for  his  professional  assistance 
during  the  rest  of  ^*s  life.  B  employs 
undue  influence. 

^  This  should  be  '  agreement ' :  see 
sec.  2,  cl.  {h). 
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'  Misrepre- 
Hentfttion  * 
defined. 


{d)  A  and  B,  being  traders,  enter  upon  a  contract.  A  has 
private  information  of  a  change  in  prices  which  would  affect  ^s 
willingness  to  proceed  with  the  contract.  A  is  not  bound  to  in- 
form B  \ 

18.  *  Misrepresentation '  means  and  includes — 

(i^  the  positive  assertion,  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the 
information  of  the  person  making  it,  of  that  which  is  not  true, 
though  he  believes  it  to  be  true ; 

(a)  any  breach  of  duty  which,  without  an  intent  to  deceive, 
gains  an  advantage  to  the  person  committing  it,  or  any  one 
claiming  under  him,  by  misleading  another  to  his.  prejudice, 
or  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one  claiming  under  him  * ; 

(3)  causing,  however  innocently,  a  party  to  an  agreement 
to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  substance  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  agreement^. 

Voidability  19.  When  consent  to  an  agreement  is  caused  by  coercion, 
ments  with-  ^^^^®  influence,  fraud  *  or  misrepresentation,  the  agreement 
out  free      is  a  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  party  whose  consent 

consent.  1  . 

was  so  caused  '^. 

A  party  to  a  contract,  whose  consent  was  caused  by  fraud  * 
or  misrej^resentation,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  insist  that  the 
contract  shall  be  performed,  and  that  he  shall  be  put  in  the 
position  in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  representations 
made  had  been  true  *. 


^  This  adopts  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Laidlaw  v.  Organ^  2  Wheaton,  178, 
where  the  contract  was  a  sale  of 
tobacco.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sale  the  buyers  knew,  but  the  sellers 
did  not  know,  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  sellers  asked  if 
there  was  any  news  affecting  the 
market-price.  The  buyers  gave  no 
answer,  and  the  sellers  did  not  insist 
on  having  one,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  silence  of  the  buyers  was  not  a 
fraudulent  concealment.  Silence  in 
such  a  case  is  only  equivalent  to 
saying,  'It  is  not  our  business  to 
tell  you,'  Pollock,  515.  See  also 
Smith  V.  Hughes,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  597. 

^  3  Bom.  242,  267.  This  sub-sec- 
tion seems  hardly  in  place  here.    The 


framers  of  the  draft  Civil  Code  of 
New  York,  from  which  it  is  taken 
(fi  758),  appear  to  have  generalised 
from  Bulkley  v.  Wijford,  a  CI.  &  F. 
102.  That  case,  however,  proceeds 
rather  on  the  special  duty  of  an 
agent;  and  the  ratio  decidendi  is 
expressly  that  a  professional  agent 
shall  not  take  advantage  of  his  own 
ignorance.  There  was  also  evidence 
and  a  finding  of  actual  fr«ud,  Pollock, 
702. 

^  5  Bom.  92.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  this  sub-section  applies  to.  See 
sec.  13  and  the  expl.  to  sec.  17. 

^  As  to  causing  consent  by  '  fraud,' 
see  sec.  14,  last  para. 

»  6  N.  W.  P.  350. 

*  See  the  circumstances  under 
which  specific  performance  can  be 
obtained,   Specific   Belief  Act,   sees. 
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Exception. — If  such  consent  was  caused  by  misrepresentation 
or  by  silence,  fraudulent  within  the  meaning  of  section  seven- 
teen, the  contract,  nevertheless,  is  not  voidable,  if  the  party 
whose  consent  was  so  caused  had  the  means  of  discovering  the 
truth  with  ordinary  diligence  ^. 

Explanation. — ^A  fraud  or  misrepresentation  which  did  not 
cause  the  consent  to  a  contract  of  the  party  on  whom  such 
fraud  was  practised,  or  to  whom  such  misrepresentation  was 
made,  does  not  render  a  contract  voidable. 

IllustrcUions. 

(a)  A,  intending  to  deceive  B,  falsely  represents  that  five  hundred 
maunds  of  indigo  are  made  annually  at  A'b  factory,  and  thereby 
induces  B  to  buy  the  factory.  The  contract  is  voidable  at  the 
option  of  B. 

(6)  A,  by  a  misrepresentation,  leads  B  erroneously  to  believe 
that  five  hundred  maunds  of  indigo  are  made  annually  at  ^'s 
factory.  B  examines  the  accounts  of  the  factory,  which  shows 
that  only  four  hundred  maunds  of  indigo  have  been  made.  After 
this  B  buys  the  factory.  The  contract  is  not  voidable  on  account 
of  A' a  misrepresentation. 

(c)  A  fraudulently  informs  B  that  -4's  estate  is  free  from  in- 
cumbrance. B  thereupon  buys  the  estate.  The  estate  is  subject 
to  a  mortgage.  B  may  either  avoid  the  contract,  or  may  insist  on 
on  its  being  canied  out  and  the  mortgage-debt  redeemed  *. 

{d)  B,  having  discovered  a  vein  of  ore  on  the  estate  of  A, 
adopts  means  to  conceal,  and  does  conceal,  the  existence  of  the  ore 
from  A.  Through  A' a  ignorance  B  is  enabled  to  buy  the  estate 
at  an  under-value.     The  contract  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  A. 

(e)  A  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  an  estate  at  the  death  of  B; 
B  dies :  C,  having  received  intelligence  of  ^'s  death,  prevents 
the  intelligence  reaching  A,  and  thus  induces  A  to  sell  him  his 
interest  in  the  estate.     The  sale  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  A. 

20.  Where  both  the  parties  to  an  agreement  are  under  a  Agreement 
mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  essential  to  the  agreement,  the  ^Jh^rtiS 
agreement  is  void  ^.  are  under 

mistake  as 

Explanation. — An  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  to  matters 
thing  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement,  is  not  °   ^  ' 
to  be  deemed  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 

12-18.    As  to  the  Courtis  discretion  ^  3  Bom.  242  ;  5  Bom.  98. 

to  refuse  specific  performance,  though  '  Here  'redeemed*  probably  means 

there  may  be  no  fraud  or  misrepre-  'paid  off.* 

sentation  on  the  plaintiff's  part,  ibid,  ^  3  Cal.  602  ;  6  Cal.  706. 

sees.  22-26. 
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lUuMratians. 

(a)  A  agrees  to  sell  to  ^  a  specific  cargo  of  goods  supposed 
to  be  on  its  way  from  England  to  Bombay.  It  turns  out  that, 
before  the  day  of  the  bai^in,  the  ship  conveying  the  cai^o  had 
been  cast  away  and  the  goods  lost.  Neither  party  was  aware  of 
these  facts.     Tlie  agreement  is  void  ^. 

(6)  A  agrees  to  buy  from  B  a  certain  horse.  It  turns  out  that 
the  horse  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  though  neither  party 
was  aware  of  the  fact.     The  agreement  is  void  \ 

(c)  Ay  being  entitled  to  an  estate  for  the  life  of  B\  agrees 
to  sell  it  to  (7.  B  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  agreement, 
but  both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  agreement  is 
void  *. 

Effect  of         21-  A  contract  is  not  voidable  because  it  was  caused  by  a 
JJ  ^^^*  *"  mistake  as  to  any  law  in  force  in  British  India ;  but  a  mistake 

as  to  a  law  not  in  force  in  British  India  has  the  same  effect  as 

a  mistake  of  fact  ^. 

lUustraJtiona. 

A  and  B  make  a  contract  grounded  on  the  erroneous  belief  that 
a  particular  debt  is  barred  by  the  Indian  Law  of  Limitation  :  the 
contract  is  not  voidable. 

A  and  B  make  a  contract  grounded  on  an  erroneous  belief  as  to 
the  law  regulating  bills  of  exchange  in  France :  the  contract  is 
voidable '. 

Mistake  of      22.  A  contract  is  not  voidable  merely  because  it  was  caused 
®^®  P^^y    by  one  of  the  parties  to  it  being  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  matter 
of  fact''^. 


^  This  was  assumed  in  Couturier 
y.  SastiSt  5  H.  L.  C.  673. 

"  Pothier,  Contrat  de  Vente,  pt.  i, 
sec.  2f  art.  i,  cited  5  H.  L.  C.  678.  So 
the  Code  Civil,  1601.  Mr.  Pollock 
{Contract,  p.  442)  adds  a  like  example 
from  the  Digest :  A  agrees  with  B  to 
buy  a  house  belonging  to  B.  The  house 
has  been  burnt  down,  but  neither 
A  nor  B  knows  it.  Here  there  is 
not  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
land  on  which  the  house  stood,  with 
compensation  or  otherwise :  but  the 
sale  is  void.  Compare  the  Specific 
Belief  Act,  I  of  1877,  sec.  21,  cl.  {h), 

^  or  to  an  annuity  depending  on 
the  life  of  B,  Strickland  v.  Turner, 
7  Ex.  208. 

*  So  where  A  agrees  to  sell  to  B 
shares  in  a  certain  company,  and  a 


petition  for  winding  up  the  company 
had  been  presented  at  the  time  of 
the  agreement,  but  both  parties  were 
ignorant  of  the  &yctt  the  agreement 
is  not  enforceable  against  B,  Emmer-- 
son's  Case,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  App.  433.  So 
where  A  having  a  right  to  an  estate^ 
purchases  it  of  B,  both  parties  being 
ignorant  of  A  a  right. 

^  See  the  Evidence  Act,  sec.  38. 

*  If,  as  seems  to  be  intended,  the 
French  law  is  *  a  matter  of  iajat  essen- 
tial to  the  agreement,*  the  contract 
is  not  *  voidable,'  but  *  void,*  sec.  20. 

^  *  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the'  time 
within  which  a  voidable  contract 
must  be  rescinded,'  Pollock,  702, 
703.  See  the  Limitation  Act,  XV 
of  1877,  Sched.  II,  art.  114. 
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23.  The  consideration  or  object  of  an  agreement  is  lawful^  What 

1  conflidera- 

^^^SS—  tionB  and 

it  is  forbidden  by  law  ^ ;  or  ^^^^  "^ 

is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  permitted,  it  would  defeat  the 
provisions  of  any  law  ^ ;  or 

is  fraudulent ;  or 

involves  or  impUes  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other; or 

the    Court  regards  it   as  immoral  3,  or  opposed  to  public 

policy  *. 


^  See  sees.  26  and  30  infra.  A  thing 
is  '  forbidden  by  law  *  when  the  law 
imposes  a  penalty  for  doing  or  omit- 
ting to  do  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 
That '  law  *  here  means  a  legislative 
enactment  seems  to  follow  from  ill. 
(i).  In  7  Mad.  301,  it  was  held  that 
money  lent  in  the  Madras  Mufassal 
for  the  purpose  of  gambling  there 
might  be  recovered. 

*  not  necessarily  a  legislative  en- 
actment. This  applies  to  an  agree- 
ment by  J[  to  become  surety  for  B^a 
good  behaviour  on  condition  that  B 
deposited  with  A  the  amount  of  the 
security,  i  AU.  751 :  to  a  mortgage 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  by  a  guardian  who  has  ob- 
tained a  certificate  under  Act  XL  of 
1858,  2  All.  902 :  to  an  agreement 
to  repay  money  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  a  darogah,  9  Ben.  Appz. 
38 :  to  an  agreement  to  pay  a  tax 
prohibited  by  the  legislature,  8  Bom. 
398 :  to  an  agreement  to  give  a  son 
in  adoption  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  allowance  to  his  natural 
parents,  13  Ben.  Appx.  42;  but  not 
to  an  uncertified  adjustment  of  a 
decree  out  of  court  (Act  XIV  of  1882, 
sec.  258),  7  All.  132 ;  nor  to  an  agree- 
ment whereby  a  judgment- debtor 
obtained  the  release  of  property  at- 
tached for  a  sum  not  awarded  on 
condition  of  paying  by  instalments 
the  whole  sum,  3  Cal.  602  ;  nor  to  a 
sale  of  land  pending  a  suit  against 
the  vendor  for  a  debt,  though  his 
motive  was  to  prevent  the  land  being 
attached,  5  Mad.  H.  C.  368.  A  kar- 
navan  cannot  part,  by  agreement,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  resume  them,  with 
the  privileges  and  duties  which  attach 


to  his  position  as  such,  6  Mad.  H.  C. 

145. 
^  As  to  setting  aside  hard  bargains, 

L.  B.  12  Ind.  App.  215,  following 
Beynon  v.  CooJc,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App. 
391.  That  a  Hindu  landlord  cannot 
recover  the  rent  of  lodgings  know- 
ingly let  to  a  Hindu  prostitute  who 
carries  on  her  vocation  there,  see 
9  Ben.  Appx.  37.  An  agreement  by 
A  to  pay  money  to  jB  on  the  con- 
sideration that  B  will  give  in  a  civil 
suit  &vourable  evidence  (either  true 
or  false)  on  behalf  oi  A  \b  vicious, 
4  Mad.  H.  C.  7.  So  is  an  agree- 
ment tending  to  bring  about  a  di- 
vorce between  Hindus  even  though 
they  belong  to  a  caste  in  which 
the  marriage-tie  is  loose,   10  Bom. 

152. 

^  Agreement  by  Hindda  to  remain 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  head  of 
their  caste  and  not  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with  the  assistance  of  persona 
not  members  of  that  caste,  2  Mad. 
44.  Agreement  to  pay  money  in 
consideration  of  foregoing  a  criminal 
prosecution,  2  Mad.  H.  C.  187. 
Agreement  between  client  and  vaktl 
for  reward  depending  upon  the  fruits 
of  victory,  10  Bom.  H.  C.  33.  Agree- 
ment between  a  servant  and  his  mas- 
ter's broker,  inconsistent  with  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant,  7  Bom. 
H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  90.  Agreement  by  Hin- 
dus that  upon  the  happening  of  a  cer- 
tain event  a  marriage  is  to  become  null 
and  void,  1 1  Ben.  129.  As  to  mar- 
riage-brocage  contracts,  see  10  Cal. 
1056.  Semble  the  English  rule  would 
not  apply  to  Hindtis,  as  in  their  case 
the  consent  of  the  parties  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  anything  to  do  with  the  mar- 
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In  each  of  these  cases,  the  consideration  or  object  of  an 
agreement  is  said  to  be  unlawful.  <  Every  agreement  of  which 
the  object  or  consideration  is  imlawful  ^,  is  void^* 

lUtutratiana. 

(a)  A  agrees  to  sell  his  house  to  B  for  10,000  rupees.  Here, 
^8  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  is  the  consideration 
for  A*B  promise  to  sell  the  house,  and  A* a  promise  to  sell  the  house 
is  the  consideration  for  ^'s  promise  to  pay  the  10,000  rupees. 
These  are  lawful  considerations. 

(6)  A  promises  to  pay  B  1000  rupees  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  C,  who  owes  that  sum  to  B,  fails  to  pay  it.  B  promises  to  grant 
time  to  C  accordingly.  Here,  the  promise  of  ^Lch.  party  is  the 
consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  other  party,  and  diey  are 
lawful  considerations. 

(c)  A  promises,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  to  him  by  B,  to  make 
good  to  B  the  value  of  his  ship  if  it  is  Mrrecked  on  a  certain  voyage. 
Here,  A* a  promise  is  the  consideration  for  ^s  payment,  and  ^s 
payment  is  the  consideration  for  il's  promise,  and  these  are  lawful 
considerations. 

(d)  A  promises  to  maintain  ^'s  child,  and  B  promises  to  pay  A 
1000  rupees  yearly  for  the  purpose.  Here,  the  promise  of  each 
party  is  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  other  party. 
They  are  lawful  considerations. 

(0)  Ay  B  and  C  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  division  among 
them  of  gains  acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  by  them  by  fraud.  The 
agreement  is  void,  as  its  object  is  unlawful. 

if)  A  promises  to  obtain  for  B  an  employment  in  the  public 
service,  and  B  promises  to  pay  1000  rupees  to  A.  The  agreement 
is  void,  as  the  consideration  for  it  is  unlawful'. 

(g)  A,  being  agent  for  a  landed  proprietor,  agrees  for  money, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  principal,  to  obtain  for  B  a  lease 
of  land  belonging  to  his  principal,     llie  agreement  between  A 


liage  contract.  That  future,  not  past, 
cohabitation  is  an  immoral  considera- 
tion, see  I  AU.  478,  480.  As  to 
purchase  of  actionable  claims,  5  Cal.  4 
and  Act  IV  of  i88a,  chap.  8.  As  to 
contracts  of  the  nature  of  maintenance 
and  champerty,  L.  B.  1 1.  A.  241 ;  L.  B. 
4 1.  A.  23  ;  (S.  C.  2  Cal.  233) ;  i  Ben. 
Short  Notes,  z;  7  Mad.  H.  C.  128; 
8  Bom.  H.  C.  I.  As  to  the  mutual 
incapacity  of  advocate  and  client  to 
contract  concerning  advocacy  in  liti- 
gation, see  4  Maid.  H.  C.  244;  3 
N.  W.  P.  83.  That  an  agreement 
between  two  members  of  a  p^tll 
£unily   to  officiate   in   turns  is  not 


iUegal,  see  6  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J* 

343. 
^  As  to  partial  illegality,  see  sees. 

a7»  a8,  57,  58. 

'  This  section  does  not  render  void 
a  sale  made  with  the  view  of  defeating 
a  probable  execution.  A  creditor 
without  a  specific  lien  has  no  d  priori 
right  to  debar  his  debtor  from  part- 
ing with  his  immovable  property 
until  it  is  attached  in  due  course  of 
law,  4  Bom.  71 ;  and  see  5  Mad.  H.  G. 
368. 

^  49  Geo.  m.  c.  126.  sec.  3  is  in 
force  at  aU  events  in  the  Presidency 
Towns. 
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and  B  is  void,  as  it  implies  a  fraud  by  concealment,  by  A,  on  his 
principal  \ 

(A)  A  promises  B  to  drop  a  prosecution  which  he  has  in- 
stituted against  B  for  robbery,  and  B  promises  to  restore  the 
value  of  the  things  taken.  The  agi*eement  is  void,  as  its  object 
is  unlawful  \ 

(t)  A'b  estate  is  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  the  defaulter  is  prohibited 
from  purchasing  the  estate.  B,  upon  an  understanding  with  A,  be- 
comes the  purchaser,  and  agrees  to  convey  the  estate  to  A  upon 
receiving  from  him  the  price  which  B  has  paid.  The  agreement  is 
void,  as  it  renders  the  transaction,  in  effect,  a  purchase  by  the  de- 
faulter, and  would  so  defeat  the  object  of  the  law. 

{j)  A,  who  is  ^'s  mukht^,  promises  to  exercise  his  influ- 
ence, as  such,  with  B  in  favour  of  C,  and  G  promises  to  pay 
J 000  rupees  to  A.  The  agreement  is  void,  because  it  is  im- 
moral. 

{k)  A  agrees  to  let  her  daughter  to  hire  to  B  for  concubinage. 
The  agreement  is  void,  because  it  is  immoral,  though  the  letting 
may  not  be  punishable  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code  \ 


VOID  AGEEEMENTS. 


24,  If  any  part  of  a  su^le  consideration  for  one  or  more  Agr^e- 
objects,  or  any  one  or  any  part  of  any  one  of  several  consi-  [f  *^n  Jdcff^ 
derations  for  a  single  object,  is  unlawful,  the  agreement  is  ationa  and 

.J  ,  objects 

void  *.  unlawful 


Illustration, 

A  promises  to  superintend,  on  behalf  of  B,  a  legal  manufacture 
of  indigo,  and  an  illegal  traffic  in  other  articles.  B  promises  to 
pay  to  i  a  salary  of  10,000  rupees  a  year.     The  agreement  is  void, 


in  pari. 


^  But  A  would  be  bound  to  restore 
the  money  to  B.  See  sec.  65  infra. 
This  illustration  seems  to  relate  to  the 
words  *is  fraudulent*  of  the  text. 

^  See  the  Cr.  P.  Code,  sec.  345, 
where  the  only  offences  which  can  be 
compounded  are  mentioned. 

'  No  illustrations  are  given  on  the 
head  of  public  policy.  An  agreement 
for  the  compounding  or  suppression 
of  [the  prosecution  for]  a  crime  of  a 
public  nature,  e.g.  theft,  committed 
within  British  India  would  be  invalid 
on  both  the  grounds  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  public  policy  and  malum 
prohibitum  by  legislative  enactment 
(Penal  Code,  sees.  213,  214).  But 
this  has  no  application  to  a  contract 


for  compounding  the  prosecution  of 
-criminal  proceedings  for  an  offence 
against  the  municipal  law  of  a  foreign 
country  and  committed  there,  the 
law  of  that  country  permitting  such 
a  transaction,  4  Mad.  H.  C.  17.  An 
agreement  between  two  members  of 
a  p^tll  family  that  they  are  to  officiate 
in  turns  is  not  void  as  being  opposed 
to  public  policy,  6  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C. 
J.  343. 

*  See  sees.  57,  58  infra.  Sec.  24 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  ex" 
elude  the  practice  of  enforcing  a  partly 
illegal  contract  so  far  as  it  is  not  ill^^. 
But  some  judges  have  taken  a  dif* 
ferent  view.  See  9  Ben.  441,  per 
Couch  C.  J.,  and  15  Ben.  App.  5. 
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Agreomcnt 
without 
oonsidera- 
tion,  void, 
unlets — 

it  ii  in 
writing  and 
regiitmd, 

or  is  a 
promise  to 
compensate 
for  some- 
thing done, 

or  is  a 
promise  to 
pay  a  debt 
barred  by 
limitation 
law. 


the  object  of  A*s  promise,  and  the  conaideration  for  B^b  promifle^ 
beiDg  in  part  nnlawful. 

25t  An  agreement  made  without  consideration  ^  is  Yoidj  tm* 
less — 

(i)  it  is  expressed  in  writing  and  registered  under  the  law 
for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the  reg^tration  of  assurances, 
and  is  made  on  account  of  natural  love  and  affection  between 
parties  standing  in  a  near  relation  to  each  other  ^ ;  or  unless 

(2)  it  is  a  promise  *  to  compensate^  wholly  or  in  part,  a  parson 
who  has  already  yoluntarily^  done  something  for  the  pro- 
misor ^,  or  something  which  the  promisor  was  l^;ally  com- 
pellable to  do  *j  or  unless 

(3)  it  is  a  promise,  made  in  writing  ^  and  signed  by  the 
person  to  be  charged  therewith^  or  by  his  agent  generally  or 
specially  authorized  in  that  behalf^  to  pay  wholly  or  in  part -a 
debt  ®  of  which  the  creditor  might  have  enforced  payment  but 
for  the  law  for  the  limitation  of  suits  ^. 

In  any  of  these  cases^  such  an  agreement  is  a  contract. 


^  See  sec.  2  {d).  For  instances  of 
an  agreement  held  nudum  pactum, 
see  2  Bom.  362  ;  i  All.  309  ;  5  Bom. 
H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  37.  An  agreemeut 
not  to  do  that  which  is  morally  wrong 
[e.  g.  not  to  shut  out  evidence  to 
which  one  of  the  parties  is  entitled] 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  considera- 
tion, 4  Mad.  H.  C.  9.  As  to  promises 
of  rewards  to  constables  and  seamen, 

4  Mad.  H.  C.  8.  That  the  perform- 
ance of  a  legal  duty  (e.g.  to  attend 
Court  and  give  evidence)  is  no  con- 
sideration, Snd,  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  mutual  agree- 
ment  to  avoid  further  litigation  is  not 
void  as  being  without  consideration, 

5  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  75. 

'  e.  g.  a  written  agreement  between 
a  Muhammadan  and  his  wife  to  pay 
her  his  earnings,  15  Ben.  Appx.  5.  A 
written  agreement  between  a  member 
of  an  undivided  Hindti  family  and 
the  other  copartners  to  renounce  in 
their  favour  his  right  to  the  family 
property,  is  valid  if  registered,  and  if 
the  motive  were  really  natural  love 
and  affection,  6  Mad.  73.  So  under 
this  section  a  duly  registered  gift  by  a 
Hindti  to  his  son  would  apparently 
bind  the  father  and  his  representa- 


tives without  delivery  of  possesnon. 
West  &  B.  686.  Promises  deliberately 
made  by  the  father  are  by  the  Hindti 
law  reg^urded  as  equally  binding  on  hla 
sons,  especially  if  made  to  his  wife. 
West  &  B.  161,  and  see  sees.  19I,  193^ 

195. 
'  express  or  implied,  sec.  9. 

*  This  should  be  *  otherwise  than 
at  the  desire  of  the  promisor'  (sea 
sec.  2,  cl.  d). 

"  3  All.  787  (past  cohabitation). 

*  3  All.  221,  228. 

^  not  a  mere  acknowledgment,  8 
Bom.  195,  like  the  Guzar^tl  wordd 
baki  devd  ('balance  due'),  8  Bom.  407: 
nor  the  bare  statement  of  an  account^ 
6  Bom.  685. 

'  *  Debt'  here  indudes  a  judgment 
debt,  3  AIL  781 :  4  Cal.  500.  The 
promise  must  be  to  pay  a  8peci6ed 
debt  which  would  otherwise  be  barred^ 

'  4  Cal.  500.  A  debt  due  on  a 
decree  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for 
a  promissory  note,  though,' when  the 
note  was  made,  execution  of  the 
decree  was  barred  by  limitation,  6 
N.  W.  P.  150.  As  to  the  reason  for 
upholding  a  promise  to  pay  a  time- 
barred  debt,  see  10  Bom.  H.  C.  206. 
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Hxplanation  i . — ^Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  vali- 
dity, as  between  the  donor  and  donee,  of  any  gift  actually  made* 

Exjtlanaiion  2. — ^An  agreement  to  which  the  consent  of  the 
promisor  is  freely  given  is  not  void  merely  because  the  consi- 
deration is  inadequate ;  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Court  in  determining 
the  question  whether  the  consent  of  the  promisor  was  freely 

given  ^. 

lUtistrations, 

(a)  A  promises,  for  no  consideration,  to  give  to  B  Hs.  1000. 
This  is  a  void  agreement*. 

{b)  A  for  natural  love  and  affectioD,  promises  to  give  his  son,  B^ 
Bs.  1000.  A  puts  his  ppmise  to  B  into  writing  and  registers  it. 
This  is  a  contract. 

(c)  A  finds  F^  purse  and  gives  it  to  him.  B  promises  to  give 
A  Es.  50.     This  is  a  contract. 

(d)  A  supports  ^'s  infant  son.  B  promises  to  pay  ^'s  expenses 
in  so  doing.     This  is  a  contract. 

(e)  A  owes  B  Rs.  1000,  but  the  debt*  is  barred  by  the  Limitation 
Act.     A  signs  a  written  promise  to  pay  B  Ks.  500  on  account  of 

'  the  debt.     This  is  a  contract. 

(/)  A  agrees  to  sell  a  horse  worth  Rs.  1000  for  Rs.  10.  A*s 
consent  to  the  agreement  was  freely  given.  The  agreement  is  a 
contract  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration. 

{g)  A  agrees  to  sell  a  horse  worth  Rs.  1000  for  Rs.  10.  A  denies 
that  his  consent  to  the  agreement  was  freely  given. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  is  a  fact  which  the  Court 
should  take  into  account  in  considering  whether  or  not  il's  consent 
was*  freely  given*  ' 

26.  Every  agreement  in  restraint  of  the  marriage  of  any  Agreement 
person,  other  than  a  minor  *,  is  void.  Sma^k^^ 

27.  Every  agreement  by  which  any  one  is  restrained^  from  Agreement 

in  restraint 

^  This  is  the  true  doctrine,  Pollock,  Hindti  family  to  pay  the  individual  of  trade. 

575.     See  Harrison  v.  Guest,  6  D,  debt  of  another  member,  previously 

M.  G.  424;  8  H.  L.  C.  481,  where  a  contracted,    would    bind    him.    But 

sale    made  by  a  person  of  inferior  such  a  promise  would  now  be  held 

station  and  for  an  inadequate  price  invalid    for    want    of  consideration, 

was  upheld,   the    evidence    showing  Mayne,  H.  L.  sec.  287. 

that  the  vendor  had  entered  into  the  ^  i.e.  the  remedy  bysuit  for  the  debt, 

transaction  deliberately,  and  had  de*  *  i.  e.   other  than  a  minor  during 

liberately  chosen  not  to  take   inde-  his  or  her  minority.    As  the  section 

pendent  professional  advice.  There  was  is  worded,  an  agreement  in  restraint 

no  fiduciary  relation  between  them.  of  ^'s  marriage  at  any  time  would  be 

ComparetheSpecificKelief  Act,  infra,  valid  if  Jl  were  a  minor  at  the  date 

sec.  28,  cl.  (a).  of  the  agreement. 

^  It    is    said    that    a    subsequent  ^  absolutely  or  partially,  14  Ben. 

promise  by  one  member  of  a  joint  76;  11  Cal.  549. 

oora 
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exercising'a  lawful  professionj  trade  or  business  of  any  kind, 

is  to  that  extent  void  ^. 
Agroement  Exception  I. — One  who  sells  the  good- will  of  a  business 
eftiryon  1x^7  agree  with  the  buyer  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  a 
^r  "^hTh  ^^^^  business,  within  specified  local  limits,  so  long  as  the 
f;ood-will  buyer,  or  any  person  deriving  title  to  the  good-will  from  him, 
**       '       carries  on  a  like  business  therein,  provided  that  such  limits 

appear  to  the  Court  reasonable,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature 

of  the  business  ^. 
Agnement      Exception  a. — Partners  may,  upon  or  in  anticipation  of  a 
pftrtnen      dissolution  of  the  partnership,  agree  that  some  or  all  of  them 
prior  to  diB-  yf\j\  ^q^  carry  on  a  business  similar  to  that  of  the  partnership 

within  such  local  limits  as  are  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding 

exception  ^. 

Exception  3. — Partners  may  agree  that  some  one  or  all  of 

them  will  not  carry  on  any  business,  other  than  that  of  the 

partnership,  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership. 


or  during 
continu- 
ftnoe  of 
partner- 
•hip. 


Agree-  28.  Every  agreement,  by  which  any  party  thereto  is  re- 

restraint  of  stricted  absolutely  from   enforcing  his   rights   under  or  in 
legal  pro-    respect  of  any  contract  *,  by  the  usual  legal  proceedings  in 
void.     *     the  ordinary  tribunals  *,  or  which  limits  the  time  within  which 
he  may  thus  enforce  his  rights,  is  void  to  that  extent. 


*  A  contract  under  which  a  person 
is  partially  restrained  firom  competing, 
after  the  term  of  his  eng^igement  is 
over,  with  his  former  employer  is 
bad  under  this  section,  ii  Cal.  545. 
A  stipulation  in  a  contract  prohibiting 
any  sales  of  goods  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion to  others  during  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  contract  is  not  void 
under  this  section,  8  Cal.  809.  But 
an  agreement  binding  certain  Hindti 
workers  in  lead  not  to  carry  on  their 
trade  with  the  assistance  of  any  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  their  own  caste 
is  void,  2  Mad.  44.  An  agreement  in 
restraint  of  trade  to  be  performed  in 
India  entered  into  out  of  India, 
though  valid  by  the  lex  loci,  con^ 
tractvitt  is  void  in  India.  A  contract 
made  in  country  A  for  the  purpose 
of  contravening  the  laws  of  country 
B  within  B  cannot  be  enforced  by 
the  Courts  of  ^,  i  Mad.  134. 
*  See  an  instance,  4  Mad.  H.  C.  77. 


*  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
time  for  which  this  negative  service 
is  to  continue. 

*  This  does  not  include  rights 
under  a  decree,  7  All.  1 31.  And 
sec.  28  does  not  prohibit. an  agree- 
ment, for  good  consideration,  not  to 
appeal  against  a  decree,  i  AIL  267, 
following  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  in  9  Ben.  460.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  to  invalidate  com- 
promises, covenants  to  suspend  rights 
of  action,  or  covenants  not  to  sue  at 
all,  Cunn.  &  Shepp.  140.  It  seems 
directed  against  agreements  contain- 
ing a  stipulation  that  no  suit  shall 
be  brought  upon  them,  4  Mad.  H.  C. 
1*3. 

^  See  I  Agra  129,  where  the  parties 
agreed  that  questions  arising  on  cer- 
tain bills  of  lading  should  be  heard 
in  Calcutta  by  the  High  Court,  the 
proper  tribunal  being  at  Matr^  or 
Mirzapur.  * 
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Exception  i. — This  section  shall  not  render  illegal  a  con- Saving  of 
tract,  by  which  two  or  more  persons  agree  that  any  dispute  ^*^?*^*  *® 
which  may  arise  between  them  in  respect  of  any  subject  or  arbitration 
class  of  subjects  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  only  thS"^y 
the  amount  awarded  in  such  arbitration  shall  be  recoverable  ****se- 
in  respect  of  the  dispute  so  referred  ^. 

Egcception  2. — Nor  shall  this  section  render  illegal  any  con-  Saving  of 
tract  in  writing,  by  which  two  or  more  persons  agree  to  refer  ^^^^ 
to  arbitration  any  question  between  them  which  has  already  questions 
arisen,  or  affect  any  provision  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  abeady^^ 
being  as  to  references  to  arbitration  ^. 


ansen. 


29*  Agreements,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  certain,  or  Agree- 
capable  of  being  made  certain,  are  void  ^.  ments  void 


Illustrations, 

(a)  A  agrees  to  sell  toB  ^& hundred  tons  of  oil.'  There  is  notliing 
whatever  to  show  what  kind  of  oil  was  intended.  The  agreement 
is  void  for  uncertainty. 

(6)  A  agrees  to  sell  to  B  one  hundred  tons  of  oil  of  a  specified 
description,  known  as  an  article  of  commerce.  There  is  no  uncer- 
tainty here  to  make  the  agreement  void. 

(c)  A,  who  is  a  dealer  in  cocoanut-oil  only,  agrees  to  sell  to  B 
*  one  hundred  tons  of  oil.'  The  nature  of -4's  trade  affords  an  indica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  A  has  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  one  hundred  tons  of  cocoanut-oil. 

(d)  A  agrees  to  sell  to  B  'all  the  grain  in  my  granary  at 
Bdmnagar.'  There  is  no  uncertainty  here  to  make  the  agreement  void. 

(e)  A  agrees  to  sell  to  B  '  one  thousand  maunds  of  rice  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  CJ  As  the  price  is  capable  of  being  made  certain, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  here  to  make  the  agreement  void. 

{f)  A  agrees  to  sell  to  B  *  my  white  horse  for  rupees  five 
hundred  or  rupees  one  thousand.'  There  is  nothing  to  show  which 
of  the  two  prices  was  to  be  given.  The  agreement  is  void  *. 


tainty. 


*  l.Cal.  43,  466;  II  Cal.  232; 
London  Tramways  Co,  v.  Bailey^ 
3  Q.  B.  D.  217.  The  second  clause 
of  this  exception  (which  allowed  suits 
for  specific  performance  of  agree- 
ments to  refer)  was  repealed  by  Act  I 
of  1877,  sec.  2.  See  5  All.  336,  and 
Civil  Pr.  Code,  sec.  523. 

*  8  Mad.  H.  C.  46.  These  excep- 
tions  do  not  legalise  an  agreement 
not  to  object  to  an  award  on  the 
grounds  mentioned  in  the  Code  of 
Civil  Pr.,  sec.  52 ;  see  6  Mad.  370. 

'  And  under  the   Evidence  Act, 


sec.  93,  where  the  language  of  an 
instrument  is  ambiguous  or  defective, 
no  evidence  can  be  given  to  make  it 
certain  or  complete. 

^  So  where  the  defendants  executed 
a  bond  containing  the  words  *  and 
we  hypothecate  as  security  for  the 
amount  our  property  with  all  the 
rights  and  interests^'  I  All.  275,  fol- 
lowing I  N.  W.  P.  160.  If  they  had 
described  themselves  as  the  owners 
of  certain  specified  property,  the  un- 
certain expression  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  description. 
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Agree- 
ments by 
way  of 

toIgL 


Exoeption 
in  &vour 
of  oerUin 


^ 


r  hone- 
noing. 


Section 
294  A  of 
the  Indian 
Penal 
Code  not 
affected. 


30.  Agreements  by  way  of  wager  are  void ' ;  and  no  snit 
shall  be  brought  for  reoovering  anything  alleged  to  be  won 
on  any  wager,  or  entrusted  to  any  person  to  abide  the  result 
of  any  game  or  other  uncertain  event  on  which  any  wager  is 
made'. 

This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  render  unlawful  a 
subscription  or  contribution,  or  agreement  to  subscribe  or 
contribute,  made  or  entered  into  for  or  toward  any  plate,  prize 
or  sum  of  money,  of  the  value  or  amount  of  five  hundred 
rupees  or  upwards,  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  or  winners  of 
any  horse-race  K 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  l^^lize  any 
transaction  connected  with  horse-racing,  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  section  294  A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  apply  ^. 


!  But  they  are  not  lilegal.  See 
xa  Bom.  H.  G.  51,  and  Beeston  v. 
JBeesion^  x  Ex.  D.  13. 

'  9  Bom.  358.  But  one  who  re- 
pudiates the  wager  before  the  event 
18  ascertained  is  not  precluded  by 
this  section  from  recovering  his  de- 
posit from  the  stakeholder,  Vamey 
T.  Hickman,  5  G.  B.  271.  As  to  the 
common  law  of  England  as  to  wagers, 
pee  (5  Moo.  P.  G.  300,  310,  per  Lord 


Campbell,  and  see  la  Bom.  H.  C.  51. 

*  And  of  course  it  does  not  bar  a 
suit  for  the  amount  of  a  bet  paid  by 
the  plaintiff  at  the  defiandant's  re- 
quest, 5  All.  443. 

*  8  &  9  Vic  c  109,  sec.  18.  The 
Bombay  Act  III  of  1865,  as  to  suits 
upon  contracts  collateral  to  wagering 
tnnsactions,  is  not  repealed  and  must 
be  read  with  this  section,  9  Bom.  362^ 
363, 


CHAPTEB  III. 


OF  CONTINGENT  CONTEACTS. 


31.  A  '  contingent  contract '  is  a  contract  to  do  or  not  to  '  Con^ 
do  something,  if  some  event,  collateral  to  such  contract,  does  c^^' 
or  does  not  happen  \  defined. 

lUttatration, 

A  contracts  to  pay  B  Us.  10,000  if  ^s  house  is  burnt.  This  is 
a  contingent  contract. 

32.  Contingent  contracts  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything  if  an  Contracts 
uncertain  future  event  happens,  cannot  be  enforced  by  law  ^"^^yeSt*^* 
unless  and  until  that  event  has  happened.  happening. 

If  the  event  becomes  impossible,  such  contracts  become 

void. 

Illustrations* 

(a)  A  makes  a  contract  with  B  to  buy  ^s  horse  if  A  survives  C. 
This  contract  cannot  be  enforced  by  law  unless  and  until  C  dies  in 
A*B  lifetime. 

(&)  A  makes  a  contract  with  B  to  sell  a  horse  to  J?  at  a  specified 
price,  if  G,  to  whom  the  horse  has  been  offered,  refuses  to  buy  him. 
The  contract  cannot  be  enforced  by  law  unless  and  until  C  refuses 
to  buy  the  horse. 

(c)  A  contracts  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  when  B  marries  (7. 
C  dies  without  being  married  to  B.     The  contract  becomes  void. 

33.  Contingent  contracts  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything  if  an  Contracts 
uncertain  future  event  does  not  happen,  can  be  enforced  when  on'event^ 
the  happening  of  that  event  becomes  impossible,  and  not  before.  »<>*  ^^^ 

pening. 


^  The  rale  of  the  ciyil  law  that  a 
oonditicni  the  happening  of  which  is 
at  the  will  of  the  party  malting  it  is 
null  and  void  as  being  destructive  of 
the  contract,  is  not  a  rule  of  the 
Indian  law  of  contracts,  5  Mad.  173, 
following  Andrews  y.  Beljield,  2  C. 
B.,  N.  S.  779)  where  a  purchaser  made 
his  acceptance  of  a  carriage,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  built,  dependent  on  his 


approval  of  it  as  regards  workman- 
ship, convenience  and  taste,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  vendor  was  bound 
by  the  condition.  But  the  approval 
must  be  given  or  withheld  in  good 
faith,  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  contract,  however 
unreasonably  or  capriciously,  Leake, 
Digest f  637. 
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IUu3trcUion, 

A  agrees  to  pay  B  a  smn  of  money  if  a  certain  ship  does  not  re- 
torn.  The  ship  is  sunk.  The  contract  can  be  enforced  when  the 
ship  sinks. 

When  34.  If  the  future  event  on  whicli  a  contract  is  contingent 

which  ^  ^^^  ^^7  ^  which  a  person  will  act  at  an  unspecified  time, 

oontnct  is  ^q  event  shall  be  considered  to  become  impossible  when  such 

IB  future  person  does  anything  which  renders  it  impossible  that  he 

oonduciof  gj^QiQd  go  ^ct  within  any  definite  time,  or  otherwise  than 

penon.  under  further  contingencies. 

TUusiration. 

A  agrees  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  if  B  marries  C. 

C  marries  Z>.  The  marriage  of  B  to  C  must  now  be  considered 
impossible,  although  it  is  possible  that  Z>  may  die,  and  that  C  may 
afterwards  marry  B  ^ 

Contncts  3S*  Contingent  contracts  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything  if  a 
oontiiigent  specified  uncertain  event  happens  within  a  fixed  time,  become 
ingof fipeci-  ^oid  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed,  such  event  has  not 
^*aiil^'  happened,  or  if,  before  the  time  fixed,  such  event  becomes 
fixed  time,  impossible. 

ContraotB  Contingent  contracts  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  if  a 
^^*^^^^  specified  uncertain  event  does  not  hapjysn  within  a  fixed  time, 
event  not  may  be  enforced  by  law  when  the  time  fixed  has  expired 
JSSln"*  **^^  ^^^  event  has  not  happened,  or,  before  the  time  fixed 
fixed  time,  has  expired,  if  it  becomes  certain  that  such  event  will  not 

happen. 

lUiutiraHona. 

(a)  A  promises  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  if  a  certain  ship  re- 
turns within  a  year.  The  contract  may  be  enforced  if  the  ship 
returns  within  the  year ;  and  becomes  void  if  the  ship  is  burnt 
within  the  year. 

{b)  A  promises  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money  if  a  certain  ship  does 
not  return  within  a  year.  The  contract  may  be  enforced  if  the 
ship  does  not  return  within  the  year,  or  is  burnt  within  the 
year. 

Agree-  38,  Contingent  agreements  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  i£ 

Z'^^m  ^  impossible  event  happens,  are  void,  whether  the  impos^ 

^  But  see  in  England,  Sandal  v.  Fayne^  i  Bro.  C.  C.  55. 
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sibility  of  the  event  is  known  or  not  to  the  parties  to  the  impossible 
agreement  at  the  time  when  it  is  made.  ®^®^  * 

lUustrattons. 

(a)  A  agrees  to  pay  B  1000  rupees  if  two  straight  lines  should 
enclose  a  space,     "^e  agreement  is  void, 

(b)  A  agrees  to  pay  B  1000  rupees  if  B  will  marry  A*s  daughter 
C,  C  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement  is 
void  \ 

^  So  if  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  both  A  and  B  were  ignorant  that 
C  was  dead :  sec.  ao,  supra. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  PEBFOBMANCE  OF  CONTBACTS. 


CONTBACTS  WHICH  HT7ST  BE  FEBFOBMED. 

Obligation       37,  The  parties  to  a  contract  mnst  either  perform,  or  offer 
to  con-       to  perform,  their  respective  promises,  unless  such  performance 
*^*<^*"*        is  dispensed  with  or  excused  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act^, 
or  of  any  other  law  *. 

Promises  bind  the  representatives  of  the  promisors  in  case 
of  the  death  of  such  promisors  before  performance,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appears  from  the  contract  \ 

JUtutrattons. 

(a)  A  promises  to  deliver  goods  to  ^  on  a  certain  day  on  pay- 
ment of  Rs.  1000.  A  dies  before  that  day.  A'b  representatives 
are  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  to  ^^  and  B  is  bound  to  pay  the 
Eb.  1000  to  A* a  representatives. 

{b)  A  promises  to  paint  a  picture  for  ^  by  a  certain  day,  at  a 
certain  price.  A  dies  before  the  day.  The  contract  cannot  be  en- 
forced either  by  -4*8  representatives  or  by  B  \ 

Effect  of  38.  Where  a  promisor  has  made  an  offer  of  performance  to 
acoe^  coffer  *^®  promisee,  and  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted,  the  promisor 
of  per-  is  not  responsible  for  non-performance,  nor  does  he  thereby 
lose  his  rights  under  the  contract. 

Every  such  offer  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

(i)  It  must  be  unconditional  ® : 


*  Seesecs. 39,41,48,51-56,62,63. 67. 

'  See,  for  instance,  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  insolyency  (11  &  13  Vic.  c.  21 : 
Civ.  Pr.  Code,  ss.  344-360),  and  the 
local  Acts  relating  to  encumbered 
estates.  The  rule  that  a  contract  is 
yitiated  by  an  alteration  in  a  material 
part  is  not  repealed  by  sec.  37,  see 
7  Cal.  616,  differing  from  the  dictum  in 
3  Cal.  p.  223.  And  see  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act,  sec.  87,  etc. 

'  3  Cal.  223.  It  is  probable  that 
the  legislature  did  not  mean  to  affect 
the  general  rule  that  the  extent  of 
the  representative's  liability  depends 
on  the  assets  which  come,  or  might 


have  come,  to  his  hands.  The  special 
case  of  a  representative  signing  his 
name  to  a  note,  biU  or  cheque  with- 
out expressly  limiting  his  liability,  is 
provided  for  by  Act  XXVI  of  1881, 
sec.  29,  infra. 

*  We  must  suppose  that  ^'s  repre- 
sentatives could  provide  the  goods  out 
of  his  assets. 

'  Because  the  personal  qualities  of 
A  are  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  his  promise.  So  in  cases  of  agency 
and  partnership,  apprenticeship,  mas- 
ter and  servant. 

*  i.e.  it  must  not  add  any  new  con- 
dition. 
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{2)  It  must  be  made  at  a  proper  time  and  place ^,  and  under 
such  ciremnstances  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  may 
liave  a  reasonable  opportunity  o£  ascertaining  that  the  person 
"by  whom  it  is  made  is  able  and  willing  there  and  then  to  do 
the  whole  o£  what  he  is  bound  by  his  promise  to  do  : 

(3)  If  the  offer  is  an  offer  to  deliver  anything  to  the 
promisee,  the  promisee  must  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  seeing  ^  that  the  thing  offered  is  the  thing  which  the  pro- 
misor is  bound  by  his  promise  to  deliver  ^, 

An  offer  to  one  of  several  joint  promisees  has  the  same 
legal  consequences  as  an  offer  to  all  of  them  *. 

Illustration, 

A  contracts  to  deliver  to  B  at  his  warehouse,  on  the  ist  March 
1873,  100  bales  of  cotton  of  a  particular  quality.  In  order  to 
make  an  offer  of  performance  with  the  effect  stated  in  this  section, 
A  must  bring  the  cotton  to  J5's  warehouse,  on  the  appointed  day, 
under  such  circumstances  that  B  may  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  satisfying  himself  that  the  thing  offered  is  cotton  of  the  quality 
contracted  for,  and  that  there  are  100  bales. 

39.  When  a  party  to  a  contract  has  refused  ^  to  perform,  or  Effect  of 

disabled  himself  from  performing,  his  promise  in  its  entirety,  !^"wo  ^ 

the  promisee  may  put  an   end  to  the   contract,  unless  he  perform 

has  signified,  by  worcb  or  conduct,  his  acquiescence  in  its  ^^^ 

continuance  ®. 

lUv^trations, 

(a)  A,  a  singer,  enters  into  a  contract  with  J5,  the  manager  of  a 
theatre,  to  sing  at  his  theatre  two  nights  in  every  week  daring  the 
next  two  months,  and  B  engages  to  pay  her  100  rupees  for  each 
night's  peiformance.  On  the  sixth  night  A  wilfully  absents 
herself  &om  the  theatre.  ^  is  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contract. 


*  Sees.  46-50,  infra. 

'  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

*  This  is  all  that  he  is  entitled  to. 
A  buyer  (e.g.)  of  cotton  or  wine  can- 
not continue  inspecting  and  examin- 
ing every  bale  and  every  bottle  until 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  de- 
livery, 6  Bom.  69  a.  As  to  what  is  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  inspection, 
Startup  V.  Maedonald,  6  M.  &  G,  593. 
As  to  tender  of  coin,  see  Act  XXIII 
of  1870,  sees.  13, 13, 14,  supra,  p.  504, 
As  to  tender  of  Government  Promis- 


sory Notes,  Act  XX  of  i$8a,  sec  16, 
supra,  p.  504. 

*  So  an  offer  to  the  promisee  by 
one  of  several  joint  promisors  has  the 
same  legal  consequences  as  an  offer 
by  aU  of  them. 

*  not  merely  neglected,  EhreuspeT' 
ger  v.  Anderson,  3  Ex.  148. 

*  4  Cal.  353.  The  rule  is  explained 
in  the  notes  to  Cutter  v.  PotpeU,  2 
Smith,  L.  G.  I.  Sees.  38  and  39  seem 
out  of  place.  Breach  of  contract  is 
again  taken  up  in  sees.  51-55. 
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{h)  Ay  A  hingeVf  enters  into  a  contract  with  B^  the  manager  of  a 
theatre,  to  sing  at  his  theatre  two  nights  in  every  week  during  the 
next  two  months,  and  B  engages  to  pay  her  at  the  rate  of  loo  rupees 
for  each  night.  On  the  sixth  night,  A  wilfully  absents  herself. 
With  the  assent  ofB,  A  sings  on  the  seventh  night.  B  has  signified 
his  acquiescence  in  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  and  cannot 
now  put  an  end  to  it,  but  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
damage  sustained  by  him  through  A*b  failure  to  sing  on  the  sixth 
night. 

BY  WHOM   CONTRACTS  MUST  BE   PERFORMED. 

Person  40.  If  it  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  it  was 

promise      ^^^  intention  of  the  parties  to  any  contract  that  any  promise 
"  *?  ^       contained  in  it  should  be  performed  by  the  promisor  himself^ 
such  promise  must  be  performed  by  the  promisor.     In  other 
cases^  the  promisor  or  his  representatives  may  employ  a  com- 
petent person  to  perform  it. 

TUtLstrcUions. 

(a)  A  promises  to  pay  B  a  sum  of  money.  A  may  perform  this 
promise,  either  by  personally  paying  the  money  to  Bj  or  by  causiug 
it  to  be  paid  to  B  by  another;  and,  if  A  dies  before  the  time 
appointed  for  payment,  his  representatives  must  perform  the  pro- 
mise, or  employ  some  proper  person  to  do  so. 

(6)  A  promises  to  paint  a  picture  for  B,  A  must  perform  this 
promise  personally. 

Effect  of  41.  When  a  promisee  accepts  ^  performance  of  the  promise 
perform-^  from  a  third  person^  he  cannot  afterwards  enforce  it  against 
ance  from    the  promisor  ^. 

third  ^ 

Devolution  ^2.  When  two  or  more  persons  have  made  a  joint  promise, 
of  joint  then,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  by  the  contract,  all 
such  persons,  during  their  joint  lives,  and,  after  the  death  of 
any  of  them,  his  representative  jointly  with  the  survivor  or 
survivors,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  last  survivor,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  jointly,  must  fulfil  the  promise  ^. 

Any  one         43.  When  two  or  more  persons  make  a  joint  promise,  the 

of  joint 

^  Sec.  4.  husband,  she  is  liable  only  to  the 

*  In  England,  see  Walter  v.  Jame9,  extent  of  her  stridAatKi,  which  is  ana- 

L.  B.  6  £z.  134.  logous  to  a  woman*^B  separate  property 

'  But    where    a    married    Hindti  in  England,  6  Bom.  473,  following 

woman    contracts   jointly  with    her  i  Bom.  121  and  4  Bom.  318. 
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promisee  may,  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement  to  the  promisors 
contrary,  compel  any  one  ^  o£  such  joint  promisors  to  perform  impelled 
the  whole  of  the  promise  ^.  to  perform. 

Each  of  two  or  more  joint  promisors  may  compel  every  Each  pro- 
other  joint  promisor  to  contribute  equally  with  himself  to  the  ™*mpel™*^ 
performance  of  the  promise,  imless  a  contrary  intention  appears  contri- 
f rom  the  contract  ^. 

If  any  one  of  two  or  more  joint  promisors  makes  default  in  Sharing 
such  contribution,  the  remaining  joint  promisors  must  bear  ^^y  default 
the  loss  arising  from  such  default  in  equal  shares.  ^^  contri- 

°  ^  bution. 

Explanation. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  a  surety 
from  recovering,  from  his  principal,  payments  made  by  the 
surety  on  behalf  of  the  principal,  or  entitle  the  principal  to 
recover  anything  from  the  surety  on  accoimt  of  payments 
made  by  the  principal. 

IllustroHons. 

{a)  A,  JB  and  C  jointly  promise  to  pay  D  3000  rupees.  I)  may 
compel  either  A  or  JB  or  C  to  pay  him  3000  rupees. 

(b)  A,  B  and  0  jointly  promise  to  pay  D  the  sum  of  3000 
rupees.  0  is  compelled  to  pay  the  whole.  A  is  insolvent,  but 
his  assets  are  sufficient  to  pay  one-half  of  his  debts.  C  is  en- 
titled to  receive  500  rupees  from  A'^  estate,  and  1250  rupees 
from  B, 

(c)  Aj  B  and  G  are  under  a  joint  promise  to  pay  D  3000 
rupees.  P  is  unable  to  pay  anything,  and  A  is  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole.     A  is  entitled  to  receive  1500  rupees  from  B, 

(<?)  Ay  B  and  0  are  under  a  joint  promise  to  pay  D  3000 


*  or  more  ? 

'  Thas  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
promisee  on  a  contract  made  by  a 
firm,  he  may  select  as  defendants  such 
partners  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  allow 
his  right  of  suit  against  the  others  to 
be  barred,  6  Bom.  700.  The  object 
of  sec.  43  is,  not  to  enable  a  promisee 
to  sue  one  or  more  of  his  joint 
promisors  severally  in  two  or  more 
suits,  or,  in  other  words,  to  change 
a  joint  liability  into  a  several  one  at 
the  option  of  the  promisee.  It  merely 
allows  the  promisee  to  sue  one  or 
more  of  several  promisors  in  one  suit ; 
and  BO  practically  prohibits  a  defen- 
dant in  such  a  suit  from  objecting 
that  his  co-contractors  ought  to  have 
been  sued  with  him,  5  Cid.  359,  360. 


Whether  a  group  of  Hindti  successors 
is  in  this  position  seems  at  least 
doubtful.  The  Hindti  law  does  not 
seem  to  impose  any  *  solidarity  *  of 
obligation  on  them  except  as  members 
of  an  united  family.  See  L.  K.  9  I. 
A.  27,  31 :  West  &  B.  611,  note, 

'  As  to  suits  for  contribution,  see 
II  Ben.  76 :  6  Ben.  633.  When  a 
joint  debt  is  incurred  the  parties  con- 
template that  it  will  be  paid  without 
suit.  If,  therefore,  one  of  several 
joint  debtors  is  sued,  and  compelled 
to  satisfy  the  debt  and  the  costs  of 
the  suit,  he  can  only  call  on  the  others 
to  contribute  in  respect  of  the  debt, 
and  not  in  respect  of  the  costs,  6  N. 
W.  P.  192. 
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rupees,  A  and  B  being  only  sureties  for  C.  C  fails  to  pay.  A 
and  B  are  compelled  to  pay  the  vhole  sum.  They  are  entitled  to 
recover  it  from  C. 

Effect  of         44.  Where  two  or  more  persons  have  made  a  joint  promise^ 

one  joint     ^  release  of  one  of  such  joint  promisors  by  the  promisee  does 

contractor,  not  discharge  the  other  joint  promisor  or  joint  promisors; 

neither  does  it  free  the  joint  promisor  so  released  from  respcm- 

sibility  to  the  other  joint  promisor  or  joint  promisors  ^. 

Devolution      45,  When  a  person  has  made  a  promise  to  two  or  more 

rights.        persons  jointly^  then^  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  from 

the  contract^  the  right  to  claim  performance  rests^  as  between 

him  and  them^  with  them  '  during  their  joint  lives^  and^  after 

the  death  of  any  of  them^  with  the  representative  of  such 

deceased  person  jointly  with  the  survivor  or  survivors^  and, 

after  the  death  of  the  last  survivor^  with  the  representatives 

of  all  jointly  ^. 

IllitatrcUton. 

A,  in  consideration  of  5000  rupees  lent  to  him  by  B  and  C, 
promises  B  and  0  jointly  to  repay  them  that  sum  with  interest  on 
a  day  specified.  B  dies.  The  right  to  claim  performance  rests 
with  ^'s  representative  jointly  with  G  during  &s  life,  and,  after 
the  death  of  (7,  with  the  representatives  of  B  and  C  jointly. 


Time  for 
perform- 


TIME  AKD  PLACE   FOR    PERFORMANCE. 

46.  Where^  by  the  contract^  a  promisor  is  to  perform  his 


^  This  section  applies  to  the  release 
of  liabilities  arising  out  of  the  breach 
of  a  contract  as  M^ell  as  to  the  release 
of  the  liability  to  perform  a  contract, 
4  Cal.  336,  338. 

*  West  &  B.  608. 

'  This  section  deals  only  with  the 
case  where  the   deceased   is  a  joint 
obligee.     There    is    nothing    in   the 
Contract  Act  to  show  what  happens 
to  a  single  right  when  the  owner  of 
it  dies  and  several  perwons  become 
entitled  to  it,  7  All.  32  a.     In  such 
case  the  Calcutta  S.  D.  A.  held  that 
the  heirs  might  bring  separate  suits 
for  the  proportion  that  each  was  en- 
titled to.     The  same  Court  held  that 
after  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
in  which  the  share  of  each  partner 
had  been  ascertained,  the  ex-partners 


could  sue  separately  for  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  debts  due  to 
the  firm,  ib.  325.  K  sec.  45  applies 
to  partners  who  are  joint  promisees* 
the  resulting  inconvenience  may  some- 
times be  very  great,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  decision  in  6  Cal.  8i5» 
that  if  a  suit  is  barred  by  limitation 
as  to  some  joint  promisees  added  as 
co-plaintiffs  by  amendment,  it  is 
barred  as  to  the  original  plaintiffs 
also,  6  Bom.  702,  per  Latham  J. 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  sec.  45,  when  a  Government  secu- 
rity issued  before  ist  April,  1886,  is 
payable  to  two  or  more  persons  jointly 
and  any  of  them  dies,  the  security 
shall  be  payable  to  the  survivor  or 
survivors  of  those  persons.  Act  XIII 
of  1863,  seo.  3. 
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promise  without  application  by  the  promisee,  and  no  time  for  ance  of 
performance  is  specified,  the  engagement  must  be  performed  P"*^^^^ 
within  a  reasonable  time  ^.  time  is 

specified 

Explanation. — The  question  '  what  is  a  reasonable  time  ^  is,  and  no 

1  1 .     •■  j^'         i»  j»     J  application 

in  each  particular  case,  a  question  01  fact,  f^\^  made. 

47.  When  a  promise  is  to  be  performed  on  a  certain  day.  Time  and 
and  the  promisor  has  undertaken  to  perform  it  without  appli-  ^  ^^yj^^ 
cation  by  the  promisee,  the  promisor  may  perform  it  at  any  ance  of 
time  during  the  usual  hours  of  business  on  such  day  and  at  w^eretime 
the  place  ^  at  which  the  promise  ought  to  be  performed.  "  specified 

application 
Illustration.  to  be  made, 

A  promises  to  deliver  goods  at  B*b  warehouse  on  the  first 
January.  On  that  day  A  brings  the  goods  to  ^'s  warehouse,  but 
after  Uie  usual  hour  for  closing  it,  and  they  are  not  received.  A 
has  not  performed  his  promise. 

48.  When  a  promise  is  to  be  performed  on  a  certain  day,  Applica- 
and  the  promisor  has  not  undertaken  to  perform  it  without  ^^grf^n^. 
appUcation  by  the  promisee  ^,  it  is  the  duty  o£  the  promisee  to  ance  to  be 
apply  for  performance  at  a  proper  place  and  within  the  usual  tinwMS[ 
hours  of  business.  ^lace. 

Explanation. — The  question  'what  is  a  proper  time  and 
place  ^  is,  in  each  particular  case,  a  question  of  fact. 

49.  When  a  promise  is  to  be  performed  without  application  piace  for 
by  the  promisee,  and  no  place  is  fixed  for  the  performance  of  P^rforai- 
it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  promisor  to  apply  to  the  promisee  to  promise, 
appoint  a  reasonable  place  for  the  performance  of  the  promise,  ^p^pu^^on 
and  to  perform  it  at  such  place  *.  to  be  made 

and  no 

^  So  if  the  promise  is  to  be  per-  uncertain  day  on  application  by  the 

formed  '  as  soon  as  possible/  or  *  forth-  promisee  semble  a  suit  may  be  brought 

'with/  or  '  immediately  on   demand/  without  any  previous  application,  see 

Attwood  V.  Emery,  1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  no :  Act  XV  of  1877.     Where  no  day  is 

and  see  36  L.  J.,  B.  i  :  4  B.  &  S.  442,  fixed  for  performance  and  nothing  is 

455*  said  as  to  application  by  the  promisee, 

'  Sees.  49  and  94.  it  seems  that  (except  in  the  cases  pro- 

'  The  meaning  seems  to  be ;  '  and  vided  for  by  sees.  48   and  93)   the 

the  promisee  has  undertaken  to  apply  promisor  must  perform  without  such 

for  performance.*    Cf.  sec.  49.    When  application, 

a  promise  is  to  be  performed  on  an  *  See  as  to  goods  sold,  sec.  94. 
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Perform- 
ance in 
manner  or 
at  time 
prescribed 
or  Banc- 
Uoned  by 
prvmiaee. 


lUuMrcUion, 

A  undertakes  to  deliver  a  thoiuand  maiindB  of  jute  to  ^  on  » 
fixed  day.  A  must  apply  to  i?  to  appoint  a  reasonable  place  for 
the  purpose  of  receiying  it,  and  must  deliver  it  to  him  at  such 
place. 

50.  The  performance  of  any  promise  maj  be  made  in  anj 
manner,  or  at  any  time  which  the  promisee  prescribes  or 
sanctions. 

niusiraiions, 

(a)  B  oves  A  2000  rupees.  A  desires  B  to  pay  the  amount 
to  A*B  account  vith  C,  a  banker.  B,  who  also  banks  with 
C,  orders  the  amount  to  be  transferred  from  his  account  to 
A*B  credit,  and  this  is  done  by  C.  Afterwards,  and  before  A 
knows  of  the  transfer,  C  fails.  There  has  been  a  good  payment 
by  A 

(6)  A  and  B  are  mutually  indebted.  A  and  B  settle  an  account 
by  setting  off  one  item  against  another,  and  B  pays  A  the  lialance 
found  to  be  due  from  him  upon  such  settlement.  This  amounts  to 
a  payment  by  A  and  B^  respectively,  of  the  sums  which  they  owed 
to  each  other. 

(c)  A  owes  B  2000  rupees.  B  accepts  some  of  A*8  goods  in 
reduction  of  the  debt.  The  delivery  of  the  goods  operates  as  a 
part  payment. 

(d)  A  desires  B,  who  owes  him  Rs.  100,  to  send  him  a  note 
for  Bs.  100  by  post.  The  debt  is  discharged  as  soon  as  B 
puts  into  the  post  a  letter  containing  the  note  duly  addressed 


Promisor 
not  boand 
to  perform 
unless 
reciprocal 
promisee 
ready  and 
willing  to 
perform. 


PEKFOBMANCE   OP  BECIPBOCAL  FBOMISES. 

51.  When  a  contract  consists  of  reciprocal  promises  *  to  be 
simultaneously  performed,  no  promisor  need  perform  his  pro- 
mise unless  the  promisee  is  ready  and  willing  ®  to  perforin  his 
reciprocal  promise. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  and  B  contract  that  A  shall  deliver  goods  to  -5  to  be  paid 
for  by  B  on  delivery. 


^  A  desires  Bj  who  owes  him 
Rs.  100,  to  pay  the  money  to  C7  an 
agent  authorised  to  receive  it.  B 
pays  the  money  to  C.  This  amounts 
to  a  payment  to  A,    But  see  la  Ben. 


360,  where*  the  agent  wjts  to  the 
payer's  knowledge  not  so  authorised. 

»  Sec.  a,  cl.  (/). 

'  As  to  *  readiness  and  willingness  * 
see  a  Bom.  H.  G.  346,  355. 
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A  need  not  deliver  the  goods,  unless  B  is  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  for  the  goods  on  delivery. 

B  need  not  pay  for  the  goods,  unless  A  is  ready  and  willing  to 
deliver  them  on  pajrment. 

(6)  A  and  B  contract  that  A  shall  deliver  goods  to  j9  at  a  price 
to  be  paid  by  instalments,  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  on 
delivery. 

A  need  not  deliver,  unless  B  is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
first  instalment  on  delivery. 

B  need  not  pay  the  ^rst  instalment,  unless  A  is  ready  and 
willing  to  deliver  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  first  instalment. 

52.  Where  the  order  in  which  reciprocal  promises  ^  are  to  Order  of 
be  performed  is  expressly  fixed  by  the  contract,  they  shall  be  ^^™' 
performed  in  that  order ;  and  where  the  order  is  not  expressly  reciprocal 
fixed  by  the  contract,  they  shall  be  performed  in  that  order  P"^™**®^ 
which  the  nature  of  the  transaction  requires. 

Ilhistratians. 

(a)  A  and  B  contract  that  A  shall  build  a  house  for  B  &i  & 
fixed  price.  A*s  promise  to  build  the  house  must  be  performed 
before  B's  promise  to  pay  for  it. 

(6)  A  and  B  contract  that  A  shall  make  over  his  stock-in-trade 
to  j9  at  a  fixed  price,  and  B  promises  to  give  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  A^a  promise  need  not  be  performed  until  the 
security  is  given,  for  the  nature  of  the  transaction  requires  that  A 
should  have  security  before  he  delivers  up  his  stock  *. 

53.  When  a  contract  contains  reciprocal  promises,  and  one  Liability 
par<7  to  the  contract  prevents  the  other  irom  performing  his  ^LCL, 
promise,  the  contract  becomes  voidable  at  the  option  of  the®^^*^^ 
pariy  so  prevented ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  ^  from  tract  ia  to 
the  other  party  for  any  loss  which  he  may  sustain  in  conse-  **^®  effect, 
quence  of  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  *. 

Ilhistration. 

A  and  B  contract  that  B  shall  execute  certain  work  for  A  for  a 
thousand  rupees.  B  is  ready  and  willing  to  execute  the  work 
accordingly,  but  A  prevents  him  from  doing  so.  The  contract  is 
voidable  at  the  option  of  B ;  and,  if  he  elects  to  rescind  it,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  from  A  compensation  for  any  loss  which  he  has 
incurred  by  its  non-performance  *. 

*  Sec.  2,  el.  (/).  ♦  7  N.  W.  P.  15a  (but  what  was  the 

'  And  see  sec.  54.  prevention  in  this  case  ?). 

'  As  to  the   measure  of  compen-  ^  Compare  sec.  67  infra,  and  Act 

sation,  see  sec.  73.  XXVI  of  188 1,  sec.  76. 
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Efleotof  54.  When  a  oontnfct  consists  of  reciprocal  promises^  sach 

to  Uiat  **  ^**  ^^^  ^^  them  cannot  be  performed,  or  that  its  performance 

promite  cannot  be  claimed  till  the  other  has  been  performed,  and  the 

•houldbe  promisor  of  the  promise  last  mentioned  &.ils  to  perform  it, 

fo**  S^in  ^^^  promisor  cannot  claim  the  performance  of  the  reciprocal 

oontrmot  promise,  and  must  make  compensation  to  the  other  party  to 

S  rS-*°*  *^®  contract  for  any  loss  which  such  other  party  may  sustain 

procal  by  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  *. 

promiaM. 

TUustrcUtoTia, 

(a)  A  hires  ^'s  ship  to  take  in  and  convey,  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Mauritius,  a  cargo  to  be  provided  hj  Ay  B  receiving  a  certain 
freight  for  its  conveyance.  A  does  not  provide  any  cai^o  for  the 
ship.  A  cannot  claim  the  performance  of  ^'s  promise,  and  must 
mi^e  compensation  to  B  for  the  loss  which  B  sustains  by  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract. 

(6)  A  contracts  with  B  to  execute  certain  builders'  work  for  a 
fixed  price,  B  supplying  the  scaffolding  and  timber  necessary  for 
the  work.  B  reuses  to  furnish  any  scaffolding  or  timber,  and  the 
work  cannot  be  executed.  A  need  not  execute  the  work,  and  £  is 
bound  to  make  compensation  to  A  for  any  loss  caused  to  him  by 
the  non-performance  of  the  contract. 

(c)  A  contracts  with  B  to  deliver  to  him,  at  a  specified  price, 
certain  merchandise  on  board  a  ship  which  cannot  arrive  for  a 
month,  and  B  engages  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  within  a  week 
from  the  date  of  the  contract.  B  does  not  pay  within  the  week. 
A'b  promise  to  deliver  need  not  be  performed,  and  B  must  make 
compensation. 

(d)  A  promises  B  to  sell  him  one  hundred  bales  of  merchandise, 
to  be  delivered  next  day,  and  B  promises  A  to  pay  for  them  within 
a  month.  A  does  not  deliver  according  to  his  promise.  B'b  promise 
to  pay  need  not  be  performed,  and  A  must  make  compensation. 

Effect  of  55.  Wheii  a  party  to  a  contract  promises  to  do  a  certain 
poy^lJ^j^^  thing  at  or  before  a  specified  time,  or  certain  things  at  or 
fixed  time,  before  specified  times,  and  fails  to  do  any  such  thing  at  or 
in  which  before  the  specified  time,  the  contract,  or  so  much  of  it  as  has 
time  is        j^^^  ^j^^j^  performed,  becomes  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 

promisee,  if  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that  time  should 

be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  ^. 

^  Where  the  failure  of  the  pro-  party  in  preventing  performance,  see 

misor  is  due  to  the  act  of  God  ren-  sec.  53. 

dering    performance   impossible,    see  ^  6  Cal.  64,  where  the  Court  held 

sec.  56  and  sec.  a,  cl.  (^').     Where  the  that    sec.    65    applied    to  contracts 

failure  is  due  to  the  act  of  the  other  under  which  the  property  in  goods 


essential. 
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If  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  time  should  Effect  of 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  the  contract  does  not  become  ^^^'^^^ 
voidable  by  the  failure  to  do  such  thing  at  or  before  the" not 
specified  time ;  but  the  promisee  is  entitled  to  compensation  ^"*^ 
from  the  promisor  for  any  loss  occasioned  to  him  by  such 
failure. 

If,  in  case  of  a  contract  voidable  on  account  of  the  pro-  Effect  of 
misor's  failure  to  perform  his  promise  at  the  time  agreed,  the  ^f^^!^. 
promisee  accepts  performance  of  such  promise  at  any  time«^ceat 
other  than  that  agreed,  the  promisee  cannot  claim  compensa-  than  that 
tion  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the  non-performance  of  the*fi^®^ 
promise  at  the  time  agreed,  unless,  at  the  time  of  such  accept- 
ance, he  gives  notice  to  the  promisor  of  his  intention  to 
do  so^. 

56.  An  agreement  to  do  an  act  impossible  in  itself  ^  is  Agreement 

void.  :s^:rr- 

A  contract  to  do  an  act  which,  after  the  contract  is  made.  Contract 
becomes  impossible  ^,  or,  by  reason  of  some  event  which  the  ^f^^^ 
promisor  could  not  prevent,  unlawful,  becomes  void  when  the  becoming 

1  1  •  •ii  -I       1*  1  impossible 

act  becomes  mipossible  or  imlawful.  ^  illegal. 

Where  one  person  has  promised  to  do  something  which  he  Compensa- 
knew,  or,  with  reasonable  diligence,  might  have  known,  and  non-per. 
which  the  promisee  did  not  know,  to  be  impossible  ^  or  un-  formance 
lawful,  such  promisor  must  make  compensation  to  such  pro-  known  to 
misee  for  any  loss  which  such  promisee  sustains  through  the  ^J^pos- 
non-performance  of  the  promise.  unlawfuL 

lUustralions, 

(a)  A  agrees  with  B  to  discover  treasure  by  magic.     The  agree* 
ment  is  void. 

(5)  A  and  B  contract  to  marry  each  other.     Before  the  time 

sold  passed,  as  well  as  to  contracts 
where  it  did  not  pass.  The  Court 
may  infer  from  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract, even  though  no  time  be  speci- 
fied for  its  completion,  that  time  was 
intended  to  be  of  its  essence  to  this 
extent,  that  the  contracting  party  is 
bound  to  use  the  utmost  diligence 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 
Pollock,  464,  citing  Machryde  v. 
Weehes,  22  Beav.  533  (contract  for 
a  lease  of  working  mines). 


^  It  constantly  happens  that  an 
objection  is  waived  by  the  conduct 
of  the  parties,  per  James  L.J.,  6 
Cb.  Ap.  p.  443.  The  third  par.  of  sec. 
55  seems  covered  by  sees.  62  and  63. 

'  not  merely  in  relation  to  the 
person  agreeing. 

»  7  Cal.  474.  The  words  'in  itself 
are  omitted  here  and  in  par.  3.  The 
impossibility  must  not  arise  from  the 
promisor*s  negligence. 


V^  2, 
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fixed  for  the  marriage,  A  goes  mad.  The  contract  becomes 
void  *. 

(c)  A  contracts  to  marry  B,  being  already  married  to  C,  and 
being  forbidden  by  the  lav  to  vhich  he  is  subject  to  practise 
polygamy,  A  mnst  make  compensation  to  B  for  the  loss  caused  to 
her  by  the  non-performance  of  his  promise. 

{d)  A  contracts  to  take  in  cargo  for  B  At  &  foreign  port.  A's 
Goyemment  afterwards  declares  war  against  the  country  in  which 
the  port  is  situated.  The  contract  becomes  void  when  war  is 
declared  *. 

(e)  A  contracts  to  act  at  a  theatre  for  six  months  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  paid  in  advance  by  B.  On  several  occasions  A  is 
too  ill  to  act.    The  contract  to  act  on  those  occasions  becomes  void  '. 

lUdprocal       57^  Where  persons  recipiocallj  promise^  firstly  to  do  cef- 

dothingi    ^ui  things  which  are  legal^  and^  secondly^  under  specified 

J^^^^^    circumstances^  to  do  certain  other  things  which  are.  illegal, 

thing!        the  first  set  of  promises  is  a  contract,  but  the  second  is  a  void 

agreement  *, 

lUtutrcUion, 

A  and  B  agree  that  A  shall  sell  B  a  house  for  10,000  rupees, 
but  that,  if  B  uses  it  as  a  gambling  bouse,  he  shall  pay  A  50,000 
rupees  for  it. 

The  first  set  of  reciprocal  promises,  namely,  to  sell  the  house 
and  to  pay  10,000  rupees  for  it,  is  a  contract. 

The  second  set  is  for  an  unlawful  object,  namely,  that  B  may 
use  the  house  as  a  gambling  house,  and  is  a  void  agreement. 

58.  In  the  case  of  an  alternative  promise,  one  branch  of 
which  is  legal  and  the  other  iQegal,  the  legal  branch  alone 
can  be  enforced. 

lUtiHration, 

A  and  B  agree  that  A  shall  pay  B  1000  rupees,  for  which  B 
shall  afterwards  deliver  to  A  either  rice  or  smuggled  opium. 

This  is  a  valid  contract  to  deliver  rice,  and  a  void  agreement  as 
to  the  opium. 


iUegal. 


Alterna- 
tive pro- 
mise of 
which 
one  branch 
iUegal. 


^  Here  A  and  B  must  be  assumed 
to  be  persons  with  whom  marriage 
is  a  contract.  If  they  were  Hindds 
the  lunacy  of  A  would  be  no  legal 
impediment. 

^  Here,  as  in  ill.  (5),  the  impossi- 
bility is  legal.  So  if  a  Company  con- 
tract to  buy  some  of  its  own  shares, 
Act  VI  of  1882,  sec.  249. 

'  A  would  apparently  be  bound 
under  sec.  65  to  restore  a  propor> 
tionate  part  of  the  payment,  which 


in  England  he  would  not  unless  there 
were  something  in  the  particular  con* 
tract  to  show  that  the  payment  was 
intended  to  be  apportioned,  Pollock, 
689,  n.  Sec.  56  is  out  of  place.  It 
should  be  placed  with  the  other  sec- 
tions (24-30)  relating  to  void  agree- 
ments. 

*  The  section  assumes  that  the  two 
sets  of  promises  are  quite  distinct. 
When  they  are  not,  sec.  34  would 
apply. 
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APPROPEIATION   OF   PAYMENTS. 

59.  Where  a  debtor^  owing  several  distinct  debts  to  one  Applies, 
person,  makes  a  payment  to  him,  either  with  express  intima-  J^^^ent 
tion,  or  under  circumstances  implying,  that  the  payment  is  to  where  debt 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  some  particular  debt,  the  pay-  charged  Is 
ment,  if  accepted,  must  be  applied  accordingly.  indicated. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  owes  By  among  other  debts,  1000  rupees  upon  a  pro- 
missory note,  which  falls  due  on  the  first  June.  He  owes  B  no 
other  debt  of  that  amount.  On  the  first  June  A  pays  to  B  1000 
rupees.  The  payment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the 
promissory  note. 

{h)  A  owes  to  B,  among  other  debts,  the  sum  of  567  rupees.  B 
writes  to  A  and  demands  payment  of  this  sum.  A  sends  to  i?  567 
rupees.  This  payment  is  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
of  which  B  had  demanded  payment. 

60.  Where  the  debtor  has  omitted  to  intimate,  and  there  Where  debt 
are  no  other  circumstances  indicating  to  which  debt  the  pay-  ^j|^^ 
ment  is  to  be  applied,  the  creditor  may  apply  it  at  his  dis-  is  not  in- 
cretion  to  any  lawful  debt  actually  due  and  payable  to  him    ^ 
from   the   debtor,  whether   its   recovery  is  or  is  not  barred 

by  the  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  limitation 
of  suits. 

61.  Where  neither  party  makes  any  appropriation,   the  where 
payment  shall  be  appUed  in  discharge  of  the  debts  in  order  of  ^^^^ 
time,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  barred  by  the  law  in  force  makes  ap- 
for  the  time  being  as  to  the  limitation  of  suits  ^.     If  the  debts  P'^^P™**®"- 
are  of  equal  standing,  the  payment  shall  be  applied  in  dis- 
charge of  each  proportionably. 


CONTRACTS  WHICH  NEED  NOT  BE  PERFOEMED. 

62.  If  the  parties  to  a  contract  agree  to  substitute  a  new  Contracts 
contract  for  it,  or  to  rescind  or  alter  it,  the  original  contract  j^gj^ded, 
need  not  be  performed  ^.  or  altered 

need  not  be 

»  6  Mad.  H.  C.  33.  and  the  Registration  Act  111  of  1877,  P®"*'"^^^- 

^  See  the  Specific  Relief  Act,  sec.       sec.  49. 
26,  d.  6  (e),  the  Evidence  Act,  sec.  9a, 
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lUtutraiians, 

(a)  A  owes  money  to  B  under  a  contract.  It  is  agreed  between 
Af  B  and  C\  that  B  shall  thenceforth  accept  C  as  his  debtor, 
instead  of  A.  The  old  debt  of  ii  to  ^  is  at  an  end,  and  a  new 
debt  from  C  to  B  has  been  contracted. 

(6)  A  owes  B  10,000  rupees.  A  enters  into  an  arrangement  with 
B,  and  gives  B  a  mortgage  of  his  {A's)  estate  for  5000  rupees  in 
place  of  the  debt  of  10,000  rupees.  This  is  a  new  contract  and 
extinguishes  the  old  \ 

(c)  A  owes  B  1000  rupees  under  a  contract.  B  owes  C  1000 
rupees.  B  orders  A  to  credit  C  with  1000  rupees  in  his  books, 
but  C  does  not  assent  to  the  arrangement.  B  still  owes  C  1000 
rupees,  and  no  new  contract  has  been  entered  into. 

Promise  QQ^  Every  promisee  may  dispense  with  or  remit,  wbolly  or 
pense  with  in  part  ^,  the  performance  of  the  promise  made  to  him,  or  may 
or  romit      extend  the  time  for  such  performance,  or  may  accept  instead 

pertorm-  ^  ^  *  ^  v  * 

ftooe  of       of  it  any  satisfaction  which  he  thinks  fit  ^. 


prouuM. 


Illustrations, 


(a)  A  promises  to  paint  a  picture  for  B.  B  afterwards  forbids 
him  to  do  so.     A  is  no  longer  bound  to  perform  the  promise. 

(h)  A  owes  B  5000  rupees.  A  pays  to  B,  and  B  accepts,  in 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  debt,  2000  rupees  paid  at  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  5000  rupees  were  payable.  The  whole  debt  is 
discharged  \ 

(c)  A  owes  B  5000  rupees.  C  pays  to  B  1000  rupees,  and  B 
accepts  them,  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim  on  A,  This  payment  is  a 
discharge  of  the  whole  claim  *. 

{d)  A  owes  B,  under  a  contract,  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained.  A,  without  ascertaining  the 
amount,  gives  to  J?,  and  By  in  satisfaction  thereof,  accepts,  the  sum 
of  2000  rupees.  This  is  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt,  whatever 
may  be  its  amount. 

(e)  A  owes  B  2000  rupees,  and  is  also  indebted  to  other 
creditors.     A  makes  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  including 


^  The  assent  of  the  three  parties  is 
necessary  to  the  novation. 

'  Accounts  between  A  and  B  are 
stated  and  Us.  1000  are  found  due  by 
B  to  A.  B  gives  A  a  bond  for  that 
amount.  The  bond  is  impounded  by 
the  revenue  authorities  by  reason  of 
its  being  insufficiently  stamped.  A 
cannot  abandon  the  bond  and  sue  B 
on  the  account  stated,  4  All.  330. 

'  with  or  without  consideration. 


*  See  sec.  44,  supra.  If  he  remits 
performance  of  course  he  thereby 
precludes  himself  Irom  enforcing  it. 

*  The  Indian  Act  is  careful  to 
express  the  doctrine  contrary  to  that 
of  PinneVa  ome^  5  Co.  Rep.  117  (vol.  3. 
p.  338  of  Thomas  and  Eraser's  ed  ), 
and  Foakes  v.  Beere,  9  App.  Ca.  605 ; 

V.  Pollock,  Contract^  179,  ^'^^  (*)• 

*  Sec.  41,  supra. 
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JB^  to  pay  them  a  compensation  of  eight  annas  in  the  rupee  upon 
their  respective  demands.  Payment  to  B  of  1000  rupees  is  a 
discharge  of  ^s  demand. 

64.  When  a  person  at  whose  option  a  contract  is  voidable  Conse- 
rescinds  it^  the  other  party  thereto  need  not  perform  any  pro-  reaction 
mise  therein  contained  in  which  he  is  promisor.     The  party  of  voidable 
rescinding  a  voidable  contract  shall^  if  he  have  received  any 
benefit  thereunder  from  another  party  to  such  contract,  restore 

such  benefit,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was 
received  ^. 

65.  When  an  agreement  is  discovered  to  be  void  ^,  or  when  Obligation 
a  contract  becomes  void,  any  person  who  has  received  any  ad-  ^i^^JJ^^ 
vantage  under  such  agreement  or  contract  is  bound  to  restore  received 
it,  or  to  make  compensation  for  it,  to  the  person  from  whom  under  void 
he  received  it. 

Hhistrationa, 


(a)  A  pays  B  1000  rupees,  in  consideration  vf  B*b  promising  to 
marry  (7,  A'b  daughter.  C  is  dead  at  the  time  of  the  promise. 
The  agreement  is  void,  but  B  must  repay  A  the  1000  rupees. 

(6)  A  contracts  with  B  to  deliver  to  him  250  maunds  of  rice 
before  the  first  of  May.  A  delivers  130  maunds  only  before  that 
day,  and  none  after.  B  retains  the  130  maunds  after  the  first  of 
May.     He  is  bound  to  pay  A  for  them. 

(c)  A,  a  singer,  contracts  with  B,  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  to 
sing  at  his  theatre  for  two  nights  in  every  week  during  the  next 
two  months,  and  B  engages  to  pay  her  a  hundred  rupees  for  each 
night's  performance.  On  the  sixth  night,  A  wilfully  absents  her- 
self from  the  theatre,  and  J?,  in  consequence,  rescinds  the  contract. 
B  must  pay  A  for  the  five  nights  on  which  she  had  sung '. 

(d)  A  contracts  to  sing  for  ^  at  a  concert  for  1000  rupees, 
which  are  paid  in  advance.  A  is  too  ill  to  sing.  A  is  not  bound 
to  make  compensation  to  B  for  the  loss  of  the  profits  which  B 
would  have  made  if  A  had  been  able  to  sing,  but  must  refund  to  B 
the  1000  rupees  paid  in  advance*. 


agreement, 
or  contract 
becoming 
void. 


^  It  does  not  appear  what  is  to 
happen  if  restitution  is  impossible. 

^  If,  therefore,  the  agreement  is, 
from  the  first,  known  to  the  parties 
to  be  void,  this  section  does  not  apply, 
9  Bom.  358,  the  case  of  a  wager. 

'This  illustration,  like  ill.  (6), 
properly  belongs  to  sec.  64. 

*  A  &  sailor  contracts  with  B  a 


shipmaster  to  work  for  a  certain  sum 
for  the  whole  of  a  certain  voyage.  A 
dies  before  the  eiid  of  the  voyage.  B 
must  pay  A*a  representatives  for  the 
work  actually  performed  by  him  on 
the  voyage  before  his  death.  Other- 
wise in  England,  see  Cutter  v.  Powell, 
2  Smith,  L.  C.  I. 
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CommimU  QQ,  The  rescission  of  a  voidable  contract  may  be  com- 
ravdnng  municated  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner^  and  subject  to  the 
'^"^^•J^S  same  rules^  as  apply  to  the  communication  or  revocation  of  a 
oontnet     proposal. 


Neglect  of  67.  If  any  promisee  neglects  or  refuses  to  afford  the  pro- 
^^^j"!^  misor  reasonable  facilities  for  the  performance  of  his  promise, 
"fi??'  -     the  promisor  is  excused  by  such  nefflect  or  refusal  as  to  any 

ciUties  for  *      -  1^11 

perform-     uou-performance  caused  thereby. 

•noe. 

Illustration, 

A  contracts  with  B  to  repair  B*s  house. 

B  neglects  or  refuses  to  point  out  to  A  the  places  in  which  his 
house  requires  repair. 

A  is  excused  for  the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  if  it  is 
caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 


CHAPTEK  V. 


OF  CERTAIN  EELATIONS  EESEMBLING  THOSE  CEEATED  BY 

CONTBACT. 

68.  If  a  person,  incapable  of  entering  into  a  contract  ^,  or  Claim  for 
any  one  whom  he  is  legally  bound  to  support,  is  supplied  ^®^?^^*®^*^ 
by  another  person  with  necessaries  *  suited  to  his  condition  person  in- 

Ti»x-L  "LI  j»»"ij  -L  !••  capable  of 

in  uie  the  person  who  has  furnished  such  supplies  is  en-  contract- 
titled  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  property^  of  such  incapable  Y^*  °^  **^ 

•^     *       "^  .       *  msaccount. 

person. 

IlhLStratioTis, 

(a)  A  supplies  £,  a  lunatic,  with  neceBsaries  suitable  to  his 
condition  in  life.  A  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  from  B'b  pro- 
perty. 

(6)  A  supplies  the  wife  and  children^  of  B,  a  lunatic,  with 
necessaries  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life.  A  is  entitled  to 
be  reimbursed  from  ^s  property. 

69.  A  person  who  is  interested  in  the  i)ayment  *  of  money  Rdmburse- 
which  another  is  bound  bylaw  to  pay,  and  who  therefore  pays  ™^o^ 

it,  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  other  ^.  paying 

money  due 
by  another, 

^  Sec.  II.  and  parent  is  under  legal  obligation  i^  payment 

'  A  minor's  costs  of  a  proper  suit,  to  support  his  wife  and  children.  ^f  which 

or  defence  of  a  suit,  in  which  his  '4  Bom.  652.  }^q  £g  in- 

property  is  involved,  are  *  necessaries '  •  4Cal.  369 :  7  Cal.  648 : 1 2  Cal.  313.  terested. 

within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  As  to  contribution  between  joint  pro- 

7  Cal.   144.      BramweU  B.    defined  misors  aud  co-sureties,  see  sees.  43, 46 

'  necessaries  *  as  something  reasonably  and  140.    A  suit  for  contribution,  in 

required  for  the  nourishment,  cloth-  which  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 

ing,  lodging,   education  and   decent  were  liable  for  the  money  paid  by  the 

behaviour  and  appearance  according  plaintiff,  does  not  seem  to  fall  within 

to  station  of  the  particular  person,  the  scope  of  this  or  the  next  following 

Syder  v.  Womhtoell,  L.  B.  3  Ex.  96.  section,  8  Cal.  113,  and  see  6  Bom. 

'  As  to  his  personal  liability,  see  244.    For  the   circumstances  under 

sec.  70.  which  contribution  can  and  cannot 

^  i.e.    legitimate    children^      The  be   recovered,   see   8   Bom.   H.    C, 

illustration  assumes  that  a  husband  A.  C.J.  31,  and  3  Bom.  237. 
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Obligation 
of  penon 
enjoying 
benefit  of 
non-gratui> 
totts  act. 


Responai- 
bility  of 
finder  of 
goods. 

Liability 
of  person 
to  whom 
money  is 
paid  by 
mistake 
or  under 
coercion. 


IllnstrcUion. 

B  holds  lands  in  Benpil,  on  a  lease  granted  by  A^  the  zamind&r. 
The  revenue  payable  by  A  to  the  Government  being  in  arrear, 
his  land  is  advertised  for  pale  by  the  Government.  Under  the 
revenue  law,  the  consequence  of  such  sale  will  be  the  annulment  of 
^'s  lease.  B,  to  prevent  the  sale  and  the  consequent  annulment 
of  his  own  lease,  pays  to  the  Crovemment  the  sum  due  from  A. 
A  is  bound  to  make  good  to  B  the  amount  so  paid  \ 

70.  Where  a  person  lawfully^  does  anything  for  another 
person,  or  delivers  anything  to  him,  not  intending  to  do  so 
gratuitously,  and  such  other  person  enjoys  the  henefit  thereof, 
the  latter  is  bound  to  make  compensation  to  the  former  in  re- 
spec»t  of,  or  to  restore,  the  thing  so  done  or  delivered*. 

lUustrations, 

(a)  Ay  a  tradesman,  leaves  ^^oods  at  J^'s  house  by  mistake.  B 
treats  the  goods  as  his  own.     He  is  bound  to  pay  A  for  them. 

(6)  A  saves  ^*s  property  from  fire.  A  is  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation from  By  if  the  circumstances  show  that  he  intended  to 
act  gratuitously. 

•71.  A  person  who  finds  goods  belonging  to  another,  and 
takes  them  into  his  custody,  is  subject  to  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  a  bailee  *. 

72.  A  person  to  whom  money  has  been  paid,  or  any  thing 
delivered,  by  mistake  *,  or  under  coercion  ®,  must  repay  or  re- 
turn it  ^, 


^  But  where^ takes wrongfulpoeses- 
sion  of  £'b  land,  collects  the  rents  and 
pays  the  Government  revenue,  and  B 
recovers  possession  and  the  rents,  A 
has  no  remedy  against  B  for  the 
amount  so  paid,  *j  All.  66o.  A  must 
be  content  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
own  wrong.  So  if  J  pays  J?*s  debts,  sup- 
posing that  he  has  authority  to  do  so, 
but  in  fact  having  no  such  authority. 
Or  if  A  innocently  obtains  possession 
of  £*s  horse  and  wrongfully  holds 
possession  of  it,  A  cannot  claim  from 
B  the  price  of  food  or  medicine  which 
A  may  have  supplied  to  the  horse, 
4  Cal.  568.  569. 

*  4  Bom.  653. 

•  3  All.  66,  7a:  5  All.  405:  I  a 
Cal.  213.  Where  the  purchaser  of  a 
revenue-paying  estate  was  compelled 
to  pay  arrears  of  revenue  due  at  the 


date  of  the  sale,  it  was  held  that 
neither^sec.  69  nor  sec  70  entitled  him 
to  recover  the  money  so  paid  from  the 
vendor,  6  All.  67.  The  Transfer  of 
Property  Act  (IV  of  1882),  sec  55  (i), 
d.  g  was  not  then  in  force. 

*  Sees.  151,  152,  inira.  As  to 
treasure-trove,  see  Act  VI  of  1878. 

*  As  to  his  legal  liability  to  repay 
or  return  the  money  or  thing,  Marriot 
V.  Hampton,  2  Smith,  L.  C.  356  and 
notes. 

*  Sec.  15. 

'  I  All.  79.  This  gets  rid  of  the 
English  fiction  of  an  implied  contract 
and  premise  to  pay,  a  All.  674.  Com- 
pare the  Trusts  Act,  sec.  86. 

Where  the  payment  is  made  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  caused  by  one  of 
the  parties  being  under  a  mistake  of 
fact,  see  sec.  22. 
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lUiLstrations. 

(a)  A  and  B  jointly  owe  100  rupees  to  C,  A  alone  pays  the 
amount  to  C,  and  B,  not  knowing  this  fact,  pays  100  rupees  over 
again  to  G.     C  is  bound  to  repay  the  amount  to  B. 

(b)  A  railway  company  refuses  to  deliver  up  certain  goods  to 
the  consignee,  except  upon  the  payment  of  an  illegal'  charge  for 
carriage.  The  consignee  pays  the  sum  charged  in  order  to  obtain 
the  goods.  He  is  entitled  to  recover  so  much  of  the  charge  as  was 
illegally  excessive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  BREACH  OP  CONTRACT. 

Ck>mpen8a-  73,  When  a  contract  has  been  broken,  the  party  who 
loM  op'  suffers  by  such  breach  is  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  party 
damage  ^ho  has  broken  the  contract,  compensation  for  any  loss  or 
breach  of  damage  caused  to  him  thereby,  which  naturally  arose  in  the 
contract,     usual  couTse  of  things  from  such  breach,  or  which  the  pdjties 

knew,  when  they  made  the  contract,  to  be  likely  to  result  from 

the  breach  of  it  ^. 

Such  compensation  is  not  to  be  given  for  any  remote  and 

indirect  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach  ^. 
Compen-  When  an  obligation  resembling  those  created  by  contract  ® 
failure  to  ^^^^^  been  incurred  and  has  not  been  discharged,  any  person 
diachai^e  injured  by  the  failure  to  discharge  it  is  entitled  to  receive 
resembling  the  same  compensation  from  the  party  in  default,  as  if  such 
*c^  by  P*'^'^  ^^  contracted  to  discharge  it  and  had  broken  his 
contract,     contract. 

Exjalanation. — In  estimating  the  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
a  breach  of  contract,  the  means  which  existed  of  remedying 
the  inconvenience  *  caused  by  the  non-performance  of  the  con- 
tract must  be  taken  into  account. 

Illust/rationa. 

(a)  A  contracts  to  sell  and  deliver  50  maunds  of  saltpetre  to 
B,  at  a  certa^  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  A  breaks  his 
promise.  B  is  entitled  to  receive  from  -4,  by  way  of  compensation, 
the  sum,  if  any,  by  which  the  contract  price  falls  short  of  the 
price  for  which  B  might  have  obtained  50  maunds  of  saltpetre 

^  A  suit  is  none  the  less  a  nit  for  1823,  and  i  Agra  69  :  4  Agra  77. 

compensation  because  it  is  brought  '  As  to  compensation  in  case   of 

for  the  specific  sum  due  on  a  bond,  dishonour  of  negotiable  instruments, 

6  Bom.  76.  see  Act  XXYI  of  1881,  sec.  117. 

As  to  compensation  awardable  for  '  See  Chap.  V,  supra, 

breach  of  contract  for  the  supply  of  *  i.  e.   '  obviating  or  lessening  the 

indigo  plant^  see  Ben.   Keg.  YI  of  loss  or  damage,'  Cunn.  &  Shepp.  243. 
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of  like  quality  at  the  time  when  the  saltpetre  ought  to  have 
been  delivered. 

(6)  A  hires  J5's  ship  to  go  to  Bombay,  and  there  take  'on 
board,  on  the  first  of  January,  a  cargo,  which  A  is  to  provide, 
and  to  bring  it  to  Calcutta,  the  freight  to  be  paid  when  earned. 
^B  ship  does  not  go  to  Bombay,  but  A  has  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing suitable  conveyance  for  the  cargo  upon  terms  as  advan- 
i;ageous  as  those  on  which  he  had  chartered  the  ship.  A  avails 
himself  of  those  opportunities,  but  is  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in 
doing  so.  A  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  B  in  respect 
of  such  trouble  and  expense  ^. 

(c)  A  contracts  to  buy  of  jB,  at  a  stated  price,  50  maunds  of  rice, 
no  time  being  fixed  for  delivery.  A  afterwards  informs  B  that  he 
-will  not  accept  the  rice  if  tendered  to  him.  B  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  A,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
contract  price  exceeds  that  which  B  can  obtain  for  the  rice  at  the 
time  when  A  informs  B  that  he  will  not  accept  it. 

(d)  A  contracts  to  buy  jB's  ship  for  60,000  rupees,  but  breaks 
his  promise.  A  must  pay  to  B^  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  the  contract  price  over  the  price  which  B  can 
obtain  for  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  breach  of  promise. 

(e)  A,  the  owner  of  a  boat,  contracts  with  B  to  take  a  cargo 
of  jute  to  Mirzapur,  for  sale  at  that  place,  starting  on  a  speci- 
fied day.  The  boat,  owing  to  some  avoidable  cause,  does  not 
start  at  the  time  appointed,  whereby  the  arrival  of  the  cargo  at 
Mirzapur  is  delayed  beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  arrived 
if  the  boat  had  sailed  according  to  the  contract.  After  that 
date,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  cargo,  the  price  of  jute  falls. 
The  measure  of  the  compensation  payable  to  B  hj  A  is  the 
difference  between  the  price  which  B  could  have  obtained  for 
the  cargo  at  Mirzapur  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  arrived 
if  forwarded  in  due  course,  and  its  market  price  at  the  time 
when  it  actually  arrived. 

(/)  A  contracts  to  repair  J5's  house  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
receives  payment  in  advance.  A  repairs  the  house,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  contract.  B  is  entitled  to  recover  from  A  the  cost  of 
making  the  repairs  conform  to  the  contract. 

[g)  A  contracts  to  let  his  ship  to  B  for  a  year,  from  the  first  of 
January,  for  a  certain  price.  Freights  rise,  and,  on  the  first  of 
Januaiy,  the  hire  obtainable  for  the  ship  is  higher  than  the  contract 
price.  A  breaks  his  promise.  He  must  pay  to  B,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  contract  price 
and  the  price  for  which  B  could  hire  a  similar  ship  for  a  year  on 
and  from  the  first  of  January. 

*  So  if   an    agent   or    servant    is  ployment  are  deducted  from  the  corn- 
wrongfully  discharged  he  is  bound  if  pensation    to   which   he  is  entitled, 
possible  to  obtain  fresh  employment,  Hochster  v.  De   la    Tour,  22  L.  J., 
and  tlie  wages  which  have  been,  or  Q.  B.  458. 
might  have  been,  gained  by  such  em- 
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{h)  A  contracts  to  Bnpply  B  with  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  at  a 
fixed  price,  being  a  higher  price  than  that  for  which  A  could  pro- 
cure and  deliver  the  iron.  B  wrongfully  refuses  to  receive  the  iron. 
B  must  pay  to  il,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  difference  between 
the  contract  price  of  the  iron  and  the  sum  for  which  A  could  have 
obtained  and  delivered  it. 

(t)  A  delivers  to  ^,  a  common  carrier,  a  machine,  to  be  conveyed, 
without  delay,  to  ii's  mill,  informing  B  that  his  mill  is  stopped  for 
want  of  the  machine.  B  unreasonably  delays  the  delivery  of  the 
machine,  and  A,  in  consequence,  loses  a  profitable  contract  with 
the  Government.  A  is  entitled  to  receive  from  B^  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  average  amount  of  profit  which  would  have  been 
made  by  the  working  of  the  mill  during  the  time  that  delivery  of 
it  was  delayed,  but  not  the  loss  sustained  through  the  loss  of  the 
Qovemment  contract. 

(J)  A^  having  contracted  with  B  to  supply  B  with  looo  tons  of 
iron  at  loo  rupees  a  ton,  to  be  delivered  at  a  stated  time,  contracts 
with  C  for  the  purchase  of  looo  tons  of  iron  at  80  rupees  a  ton, 
telling  C  that  he  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  performing  his  contract 
with  B\  G  fails  to  perform  his  contract  with  A^  who  cannot  pro- 
cure other  iron,  and  B^  in  consequence,  rescinds  the  contract.  0 
must  pay  to  A  20,000  rupees,  being  the  profit  which  A  would  have 
made  by  the  performance  of  his  contract  with  B. 

(k)  A  contracts  with  B  to  make  and  deliver  to  J?,  by  a  fixed  day, 
for  a  specified  price,  a  certain  piece  of  machinery.  A  does  not 
deliver  the  piece  of  machinery  at  the  time  specified,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  B  is  obliged  to  procure  another  at  a  higher  price 
than  that  which  he  was  to  have  paid  to  Ay  and  is  prevented  firom 
performing  a  contract  which  B  had  made  with  a  third  person  at 
the  time  of  his  contract  with  A  (but  which  had  not  been  then 
communicated  to  ii),  and  is  compelled  to  make  compensation  for 
breach  of  that  contract.  A  must  pay  to  B^  by  way  of  compensation, 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  of  the  piece  of  machinery 
and  the  sum  paid  by  B  for  another,  but  not  the  sum  paid  by  B  to 
the  third  person  by  way  of  compensation. 

(/)  A,  a  builder,  contracts  to  erect  and  finish  a  house  by  the 
first  of  January,  in  order  that  B  may  give  possession  of  it  at  that 
time  to  (7,  to  whom  B  has  contracted  to  let  it.  A  is  informed  of 
the  contract  between  B  and  C,  A  builds  the  house  bo  badly  that, 
before  the  first  of  January,  it  falls  down  and  has  to  be  re-built  by 
jB,  who,  in  consequence,  loses  the  rent  which  he  was  to  haye 
received  from  C,  and  is  obliged  to  make  compensation  to  C  for  the 
breach  of  his  contract.  A  must  make  compensation  to  B  for  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  house,  for  the  rent  lost,  and  for  the  compensa- 
tion made  to  C, 

(m)  A  sells  certain  merchandise  to  B,  warranting  it  to  be  of  a 
particular  quality,  and  jB,  in  reliance  upon  this  warranty,  sells  it  to 

^  Some  words  enich  as  '  and  also  infonning  C  of  the  nature  of  that  con- 
tract* seem  wanted  here. 
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C  with  a  similar  warranty.  The  goods  prove  to  be  not  according 
to  the  warranty,  and  jS  becomes  liable  to  pay  G  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  compensation.  B  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  this 
sum  by  A, 

(n)  A  contracts  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  ^  on  a  day  specified. 
A  does  not  pay  the  money  on  that  day.  jS,  in  consequence  of  not 
receiving  the  money  on  that  day,  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  is 
totally  ruined.  A  is  not  liable  to  make  good  to  B  anything  except 
the  principal  sum  he  contracted  to  pay,  together  with  interest  up 
to  the  day  of  payment. 

(o)  A  contracts  to  deliver  50  maunds  of  saltpetre  to  B  on  the 
first  of  January,  at  a  certain  price.  B^  afterwards,  before  the  first 
of  January,  contracts  to  sell  the  saltpetre  to  (7  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  market  price  of  the  first  of  January.  A  breaks  his  pro- 
mise. In  estimating  the  compensation  payable  by  ii  to  ^,  the 
market  price  of  the  first  of  January,  and  not  the  profit  which  would 
have  arisen  to  B  from  the  sale  to  C,  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(p)  A  contracts  to  sell  and  deliver  500  bales  of  cotton  to  jS  on  a 
fixed  day.  A  knows  nothing  of  ^'s  mode  of  conducting  his  busi- 
ness. A  breaks  his  promise,  and  By  having  no  cotton,  is  obliged  to 
close  his  mill.  A  is  not  responsible  to  B  for  the  loss  caused  to  B 
by  the  closing  of  the  mill. 

(^)  A  contracts  to  sell  and  deliver  to  B^  on  the  first  of  January, 
certain  cloth  which  B  intends  to  manufacture  into  caps  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  except  at  that  season. 
The  cloth  is  not  delivered  till  after  the  appointed  time,  and  too 
late  to  be  used  that  year  in  making  caps.  B  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  Ay  by  way  of  compensation,  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  cloth  and  its  market  price  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
but  not  the  profits  which  he  expected  to  obtain  by  making  caps, 
nor  the  expenses  which  he  has  been  put  to  in  making  preparation 
for  the  manufacture. 

(r)  Ay  a  ship-owner,  contracts  with  B  to  convey  him  from 
Calcutta  to  Sydney  in  A!^  ship,  sailing  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
B  pays  to  Ay  by  way  of  deposit,  one-half  of  his  passage-money. 
The  ship  does  not  sail  on  the  first  of  January,  and  By  after  being, 
in  consequence,  detained  in  Calcutta  for  some  time,  and  thereby 
put  to  some  expense,  proceeds  to  Sydney  in  another  vessel,  and  in 
consequence,  arriving  too  late  in  Sydney,  loses  a  sum  of  money. 
A  is  liable  to  repay  to  B  his  deposit,  with  interest,  and  the  expense 
to  which  he  is  put  by  his  detention  in  Calcutta,  and  the  excess,  if 
any,  of  the  passage-money  paid  for  the  second  ship  over  that  agreed 
upon  for  the  first,  but  not  the  sum  of  money  which  B  lost  by 
arriving  in  Sydney  too  late  ^. 

^  Other     cases     on    measure     of  5  ibid.  70 :  6  ibid.  85  :  7  ibid.  235  :  in 

damages,  are  in  2  Ben.  Appx.  37:3  Bombay,  5  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  140 : 

Ben.  A.  C.  J.  88,  413  :  6  Ben.  Appx.  8  ibid.  130  :  in  the  N.W.  Provinces, 

30:  8  Ben.  459,  544:  in  Madras,  i  2  All.  756:  5  All.  238.    And  as  to 

Mad.  H.  C.  162,  168:  4  ibid.  410:  damages  when  a  note,  bill  or  cheque 
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74*  When  a  contract  has  been  broken  ^,  if  a  sum  is  named 
in  the  contract  as  the  amonnt  to  be  paid  in  case  of  sacb  breach', 
the  party  complaining  of  the  breach  is  entitled,  whether  or 
not  actual  damage  or  loss  is  proved  to  have  been  caused 
thereby,  to  receive  from  the  party  who  has  broken  the  contract 
reasonable  compensation  not  exceeding  the  amount  so  named  \ 

Exception. — When  any  person  enters  into  any  bail-bond,  re- 
cognizance or  other  instrument  of  the  same  nature,  or,  under 
the  provisions  of  any  law,  or  under  the  orders  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  India  or  of  any  Local  Government,  gives  any  bond 
for  the  performance  of  any  public  duty  or  act  in  which  the 
public  are  interested,  he  shall  be  liable,  upon  breach  of  the 
condition  of  any  such  instrument,  to  pay  the  whole  sum  men- 
tioned therein  *. 

Explanation. — A  person  who   enters  into  a  contract  with 

Government    does   not   necessarily   thereby   undertake    any 

public  duty,  or  promise  to  do  an  act  in  which  the  public  are 

interested. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  contracts  with  B  to  pay  B  Bs.  looo,  if  he  fails  to  pay 
B  Ks.  500  on  a  given  day.  A  fails  to  pay  B  Bs.  500  on  that  day. 
B  is  entitled  to  recover  from  A  such  compensation,  not  exceeding 
Bs.  1000,  as  the  Court  considers  reasonable. 

(6)  A  contracts  with  B  that,  if  A  practises  as  a  surgeon  within 
Calcutta,  he  will  pay  B  Bs.  5000.  A  practises  as  a  surgeon 
in  Calcutta.  B  is  entitled  to  such  compensation,  not  exceeding 
Bs.  5000,  as  the  Court  considers  reasonable. 


is  dishonoured,  see  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act,  infra,  s.  117,  and 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  s.  532. 

^  Breach  of  contract  is  the  sole  and 
essential  precedent  condition  to  a 
title  to  damages  by  way  of  penalty,  6 
All.  184. 

*  Quaere  does  this  apply  to  cases 
in  which  only  interest  at  a  certain 
rate  is  payable  ?  6  Mad.  169 ;  2 
Cal.  200.  It  depends  on  whether 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  is  a 
penalty,  6  All.  179;  9  Cal.  615,  6S9. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract to  pay  an  amount  on  demand 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  anna 
per  rupee  per  month  (Rs.  6-4-0  per 
cent.) ;  to  pay  that  interest  every  six 
months,  and,  if  he  failed  to  pay  the 
interest  for  any  six  months,  to  pay 


interest  on  such  interest  at  such  rate, 
6  All.  63,  and  see  ibid,  64. 

'  I  Mad.  349.  This  section  does 
away  with  the  distinction  between 
a  penalty  and  liquidated  damages,  3 
Mad.  a  a  8 ;  PoUock,  Contrnct,  46  7,  note 
(t).  If  a  sum  be  named  in  the  contract 
as  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  case  of 
breach,  it  is  to  be  treated,  much  as  a 
penalty  was  before,  as  the  maximum 
limit  of  damages,  9  Cal.  69a,  and  see 
8  Cal.  286  ;  6  N.  W.  P.  365. 

The  expression  '  reasonable  compen- 
sation *  implies  that  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  Court  must  be  exercised 
with  care,  caution,  and  on  sound  prin^ 
ciples,  5  AU.  a4a. 

*  See  also  Act  I  of  1878,  sec.  25  ; 
Bom.  Act  5  of  1879,  sec.  a  7. 
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{c)  A  gives  a  recognizance  binding  him  in  a  penalty  of  Rs.  500 
to  appear  in  court  on  a  certain  day.  He  forfeits  his  recognizance. 
He  is  liable  to  pay  the  whole  penalty. 

75.  A  person  who  rightfully  rescinds  a  contract  is  entitled  ^^^ty 
to   compensation  for  any  damage  which  he  has  sustained  rescindi^ 
througrh  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract^.  *^?.^*^*i 

^  entitled  to 

riT    A     A*  compensa- 

lUustration,  ^on^ 

Aj  a  singer,  contracts  with  B^  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  to  sing 
at  his  theatre  for  two  nights  in  every  week  during  the  next  two 
months,  and  B  engages  to  pay  her  100  rupees  for  each  night's  per- 
formance. On  the  sixth  night,  A  wilfully  absents  herself  from  tho 
theatre,  and  B^  in  consequence,  rescinds  the  contract.  B  is  entitled 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  damage  which  he  has  sustained 
■through  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contracts 

^  See  sees.  19,  39,  53,  and  54. 
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SALS  OF  GOODS. 


^Goods' 
cUfinecL 


•Sftle' 
defined* 


Sale  how 
effected. 


WHEN  PBOPBBTT  IN   GOODS  SOLD  PASSES. 

76.  Id  this  chapter^  the  word  '  goods  *  means  and  includes 
every  kind  of  movable  property  ^. 

77.  '  Sale'  is  the  exchange  of  property  for  a  price  *.  It  in- 
volves the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  thing  sold  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer  '. 

78.  Sale  is  effected  by  offer  and  acceptance  of  ascertained 
goods  for  a  price, 

or  of  a  price  for  ascertained  goods, 

together  with  payment  of  the  price  or  delivery  of  the  goods; 
or  with  tender,  part-payment,  earnest  *  or  part-deUvery  ^ ;  or 
with  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  that  the  payment  or 
delivery,  or  both,  shall  be  postponed. 


^  But  not,  apparently,  documents 
flhowing  title  to  goods,  see  sec.  io8, 
or  in  sec.  io8,  money  or  negotiable 
instruments  transferable  by  delivery, 
or  things  extra  commerciumt  7 
Mad.  H.  C.  210:  The  term  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  expression  'goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  *  so  frequently  discussed 
in  English  courts  with  reference  to 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  Cunn.  & 
Shepp.  249. 

^  The  exchange  of  a  Government 
currency  note  ^r  rupees  is  not  a 
'sale/  as  this  is  only  the  barter  of 
money  in  one  form  for  money  in 
another.  Either  form  being  legal 
tender,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
one  is  the  *  price '  of  the  other,  3  CaL 
382.    See  as  to  such  exchanges  the 


Transfer  of  Property  Act,  infra,  s. 
121. 

'15  Ben.  289. 

*  < Earnest*  {arrha)  is  anything 
'given  by  the  buyer  to  the  vendor 
and  accepted  by  iJie  latter  to  mark 
the  final  conclusive  assent  of  both 
sides  to  the  bargain.'  (Benjamin, 
Pers.  Prop.  137.)  Though  obsolete 
in  England,  Uie  practice  of  giving 
earnest  on  sales  of  goods  prevails 
among  Hindtis.  See  i  Mad.  H.  C.  9, 
where  it  was  held  that  by  Hindti  law 
the  purchaser  might  recover,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract  to  de- 
liver  goods,  double  the  earnest  money 
plus  damages  for  non-delivery. 

'^  As  to  part  delivery,  see  more  in 
sec.  92  infra. 
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Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  ascertaiiied  goods, 
the  property  in  the  goods  sold  passes  to  the  buyer  when  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  price^  or  when  the  earnest,  is  paid,  or  whoi 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  goods  is  delivered. 

If  the  parties  agree,  expressly  or  by  implication,  that  the 
payment  or  delivery,  or  both,  shall  be  postponed,  the  property 
passes  as  soon  as  the  proposal  for  sale  is  accepted. 

(a)  B  offers  to  bay  ii's  horse  for  500  rupees.  ^A  accepts  ^*8  offer, 
and  delivers  the  horse  to  B,  The  horse  becomes  J^'s  property  on 
delivery. 

(6)  A  sends  goods  to  B^  with  the  request  that  he  will  buy  them 
at  a  stated  price  if  he  approves  of  them,  or  returu  them  if  he  does 
not  approve  of  them.  B  retains  the  goods,  and  informs  A  that 
he  approves  of  them.  The  goods  become  B*&  when  B  retains 
them. 

(c)  B  offers  A^  for  his  horse,  1000  rupees,  the  horse  to  be  de- 
livered to  ^  on  a  stated  day,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  on  another 
stated  day.  A  accepts  the  offer.  The  horse  becomes  ^s  as  soon 
as  the  proposal  is  accepted. 

(d)  B  offers  A,  for  his  hoi*se,  1000  rupees,  on  a  month's  credit. 
A  accepts  the  offer.  The  horse  becomes  ^'s  as  soon  as  the  offer  is 
accepted. 

(e)  B^  on  the  first  January,  offers  to  A^  for  a  quantity  of  rice  ^, 
2000  rupees,  to  be  paid  on  the  first  March  following,  the  rice  not 
to  be  taken  away  till  paid  for.  A  accepts  the  offer.  The  rice  be- 
comes B'^  as  soon  as  the  offer  is  accepted. 

79.  Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  thing  which  Transfer 

has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  made  or  finished  ^,  the  ownership  of  gj^ip^^^* 

the  thing  is  not  transferred  to  the  buyer  until  it  is  ascertained,  thing  sold, 
,  o    •  1.   J  which  hm 

made  or  nnisned.  yet  to 

lUvstration,  be  ascer- 

B  orders  Ay  a  barge-builder,  to  make  him  a  barge.     The  price  is  u^ade  or 
not  made  payable  by  instalments.     While  the  barge  is  building,  B  finished, 
pays  to  A  money  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  price. 
The   ownership   of  the  barge   does   not  pass  to  B  until  it  is 
finished. 

80«  Where,  by  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  the  seller  Completion 

of  wUe 

^  1.  e.  an  ascertained  quantity  of  the  buyer  is  to  take  it,  see  sec.  80 
rice.  infra, 

'  i.  e.  put  into  the  state  in  which 
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offoodi 
which  Ui« 
■ellar  b  to 
put  into 
■Uiaia 
whkh 
boywbto 
liUK«UMm. 


Completion 

goodi, 

whattMller 
hM  todo 
ftnythinff 
thereto  in 
order  to 
Moertain 
price. 


is  to  do  anything  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  patting  them 
into  a  state  in  which  the  buyer  is  to  take  them^  the  sale  is  not 
complete  until  such  thing  has  been  done  ^« 

niuslnUion. 

A,  a  ship-builder,  contracts  to  sell  to  B,  for  a  stated  price,  a 
vessel  which  is  lying  in  il s  yard;  t&e  yessel  to  be  rigged  and 
fitted  for  a  voyage,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  Under 
the  contract,  Uie  property  in  the  vessel  does  not  pass  to  B  until 
the  vessel  has  been  rigged,  fitted  up,  and  delivered. 

8L  Where  anytliing  remains  to  be  done  to  the  goods  by  the 
seller'^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  price, 
the  sale  is  not  complete  until  this  has  been  done. 

lUtiUraticns, 

{a\  A,  the  owner  of  a  stack  of  bark,  contracts  to  sell  it  to  B, 
weigh  and  deliver  it,  at  lOO  rupees  per  ton.  B  agrees  to  take  and 
pay  for  it  on  a  certain  day.  Part  is  weighed  and  delivered  to  B  ; 
the  ownership  of  the  residue  is  not  transferred  to  B  until  it  has 
been  weighed  pursuant  to  the  contract. 

(6)  A  contracts  to  sell  a  heap  of  clay  to  ^  at  a  certain  price  per 
ton.  B  is,  by  the  contract,  to  load  the  clay  in  his  own  carts,  and 
to  weigh  each  load  at  a  certain  weighing  machine,  which  his  carts 
must  pass  on  their  way  from  A*a  ground  to  ^s  place  of  deposit. 
Here,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  by  the  seller ;  the  sale  is 
complete,  and  the  ownership  of  .the  heap  of  clay  is  transferred 
at  once. 

82.  Where  the  goods  are  not  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  of  sale^  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  sale  that  the  goods  shall  be  ascertained  ^. 

lUustratton, 

A  i^grees  to  sell  to  By  20  tons  of  oil  in  A* a  cisterns.  A*b  cisterns 
contain  more  than  20  tons  of  oil.  No  portion  of  the  oil  has  be- 
come the  property  of  B, 

Ascertain.  83.  Where  the  goods  are  not  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
goods  by  making  the  agreement  for  sale^  but  goods  answering  the  de- 
Bubeequeut  scription  in  the  agreement  are  subsequently  appropriated  by 
tion.  one  party,  for  the  purpose  of  the  agreement,  and  that  appro- 


When 

gocdi 

«reunM- 

oertained 

at  date  of 

contract. 


^  This  sectioQ  seems  covered  by  sec  79. 


'  Why  <  by  the  seller'? 
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priation  is  assented  to  by  tlie  other,  tlie  goods  have  been  as- 
certained, and  tbe  sale  is  complete. 

lUustratton. 

A,  havisg  a  qnantity  of  sugair  in  bulk,  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  20  hogsheads,  contracts  to  sell  B  20  hogsheads  of  it.  After  the 
contract,  A  fills  20  hogsheads  with  the  sugar,  and  gives  notice  to 
B  that  the  hogsheads  are  ready,  and  requires  him  to  take  them 
away.  B  says  he  will  take  them  as  soon  as  he  can.  By  this  ap- 
propriation by  A,  and  assent  by  B,  the  sugar  becomes  the  property 
ofjB. 

84.  Where  the  goods  are  not  ascertained  at  the  time  of  Aeeertain- 
making  the  contract  of  sale,  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  con-  goods  by 
tract,  the  seller  is  to  do  an  act  with  reference  to  the  ffoods  "^^^  ■ 

^  ^  ,  ,  °  selectioiu 

which  cannot  be  done  until  they  are  appropriated  to  the 
buyer,  the  seller  has  a  right  to  select  any  goods  answering 
to  the  contract,  and  by  his  doing  so,  the  goods  are  ascer- 
tained. 

lUustrcUian, 

B  agrees  with  A  to  purchase  of  him,  at  a  stated  price,  to  be  paid 
on  a  fixed  day,  50  maunds  of  rice  out  of  a  larger  quantity  in  A*b 
granary.  It  is  agreed  that  B  shall  send  sacks  for  the  rice,  and 
that  A  shall  put  the  rice  into  them.  B  does  so,  and  A  puts 
50  maunds  of  rice  into  the  sacks.  The  goods  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

85.  Where  an  agreement  is  made  for  the  sale  of  immov-  Transfer  of 
able  and  movable  property  combined,  the  ownership  of  the  ofmovabfe 
movable  property  does  not  pass  before  the  transfer  of  the  im-  property. 

- ,  _j     1  when  sold 

movable  property  *.  together 

TUtistratim.  "^**^  im- 

movable. 

A  agrees  with  B  for  the  sale  of  a  house  and  furniture.  The 
ownership  of  the  furniture  does  not  pass  to  B  until  the  house  is 
conveyed  to  A 

86.  When  goods  have  become  the  property  of  the  buyer,  ^^  *** 
he  must  bear  any  loss^   arising  from  their  destruction  or  after  goods 

iniury.  have  be- 

o     J  ^  come  his 

TlhutraUons,  property, 

(a)  B  offers,  and  A  accepts,  100  rupees  for  a  stack  of  fire-wood 

^  5  Bom.  554.  '  not  caused  by  the  seller.    See  sees.  151,  i6f. 
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to  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  delivery.  A  gives  to  C,  a  wharfinger, 
at  whose  wharf  he  had  twenty  tons  of  the  oil,  an  order  to  transfer 
five  of  them  into  the  name  of  B.  C  makes  the  transfer  in  bis 
books,  and  gives  A'b  clerk  a  notice  of  the  transfer  for  B,  A's 
clerk  takes  the  transfer  notice  to  B,  and  offers  to  give  it  him  on 
payment  of  the  price  of  the  oil.  B  refuses  to  pay.  There  has 
been  no  delivery  to  ^,  as  ^  never  assented  to  make  C  his  agent  to 
hold  for  him  the  five  tons  selected  by  A. 

Elfeci  of         81.  A  delivery  to  a  wharfinger  or  carrier  of  the  goods  sold, 

whi*a^  ^  ^  ^^^  same  effect  as  a  delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  does  not 

or  carrier,    render  the  buyer  liable  for  the  price  of  goods  which  do  not 

reach  him,  unless  the  delivery  is  so  made  as  to  enable  him  to 

hold  the  wharfinger  or  carrier  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 

or  delivery  of  the  goods. 

B,  at  Agra,  orders  of  Ay  who  lives  at  Calcutta,  three  casks  of  oil 
to  be  sent  to  him  by  railway.  A  takes  three  casks  of  oil  directed 
to  ^  to  the  railway  station,  and  leaves  them  there  without  con- 
forming to  the  rules  which  must  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
render  the  Railway  Company  responsible  for  their  safety.  The 
goods  do  not  reach  B.  There  has  not  been  a  sufficient  delivery  to 
charge  ^  in  a  suit  for  the  price. 


Effeoi 
of  part- 
delivezy. 


82.  A  delivery  of  part  of  goods,  in  progress  of  the  delivery 
of  the  whole,  has  the  same  effect,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
the  property  in  such  goods,  as  a  delivery  of  the  whole;  but 
a  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods,  with  an  intention  of  severing 
it  from  the  whole,  does  not  operate  as  a  delivery  of  the 
remainder. 

lUu^ations. 

(a)  A  ship  arrives  in  a  harbour  laden  with  a  cargo  consigned  to 
A  J  the  buyer  of  the  cargo.  The  captain  begins  to  discharge  it, 
and  delivers  over  part  of  the  goods  to  ii  in  progress  of  the  dehvery 
of  the  whole.  This  is  a  delivery  of  the  cargo  to  A  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  property  in  the  cargo. 

(6)  A  sells  to  ^  a  stack  of  fire-wood,  to  be  paid  for  by  B  on 
delivery.  After  the  sale,  B  applies  for  and  obtains  from  A  leave 
to  take  away  some  of  the  fire-wood.  This  has  not  the  legal  effect 
of  delivery  of  the  whole  \ 

{c)  A  sells  50  maunds  of  rice  to  B.    The  rice  remains  in  -4's 


^  Here  the  asking  and  obtaimng 
leave  showed  an  intention  of  severing 
from  the  whole  stack  the  firewood 


comprised  in  the  application,  4  6.  & 
Ad.  568. 
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vrarehonse.  After  the  sale,  £  sells  to  do  mannds  of  the  rice,  and 
A  J  at  ^'s  desire,  sends  the  10  mannds  to  C.  This  has  not  the  legal 
effect  of  a  delivery  of  the  whole, 

93.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  promise^  the  seller  of  Seller  not 

goods  is  not  bound  to  deliver  them  until  the  buyer  applies  for  ^5"^^*^ 

delivery.  «  unta  buyer 

applies. 

94.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  promise  as  to  delivery^  Place  or 
goods  sold  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  *^"^®^' 
at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  and  goods  contracted  to  be  sold  are 

to  be  delivered  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  at  the  time  of 
the  contract  for  sale^  or,  if  not  then  in  existence,  at  the  place 
at  which  they  are  produced  ^. 


SELLEE'S   LIEN. 

95.  Unless  a  contrary  intention  appears  ^  by  the  contract,  Seller's 
a  seller  has  a  lien  on  sold  goods'  as  long  as  they  remain 

in  his  possession^  and  the  price  or  any  part  of  it  remains 
unpaid  *. 

96.  Where,  by  the  contract,  the  payment  is  to  be  made  at  lien  where 
a  future  day,  but  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  te  made  at 
the  seller  has  no  lien,  and  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  a  present  ^^^  . 
delivery  of  the  goods  without  payment.      But  if  the  buyer  no  time 
becomes  insolvent  before  delivery  of  the  goods,  or  if  the  time  ^^^n^^ 
appointed  for  payment  arrives  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 

the  seller  may  retain  the  goods  for  the  price. 

Explanation, — A  person  is  insolvent  who  has  ceased  to  pay «  ImoI. 
his  debts  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  or  who  is  incapable  J^^ 
of  paying  them  «. 


^  There  is  a  distinction  between  a 
contract  of  sale  and  a  contract  to  pay 
an  existing  debt  in  specific  articles. 
In  the  latter  case,  where  no  place  of 
delivery  is  specially  appointed  or  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of 
trade  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  debtor,  first,  to  re> 
quest  the  creditor  to  appoint  a  place, 
whereupon  the  creditor  must  appoint 
a  place  which  is  reasonable ;  if  he  do 
not,  the  debtor  himself  may  name  a 
reasonable  place,  giving  notice  to  his 
creditor;  and  a  tender  of  the  pro- 


perty at  that  place  will  be  good.  So 
also  when  the  time  of  delivery  is 
fixed,  although  the  place  is  not,  the 
same  rule  applies,  5  Bom.  H.  C, 
A.  G.  J.  1 38,  per  Couch  C.J.,  citing 
Story  on  Contracts,  881. 

'  either  expressly  or  impliedly. 

'  for  the  price,  not  also  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping  or  taking  care  of 
the  goods. 

*  Sec.  90. 

>  or  untendered,  Martindale  v. 
Smith,  I  Q.  B.  389. 

*  Failure  to  pay  one  just  and  ad- 
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Ilkutraiion, 

A  sells  to  £  a  quantity  of  sngar  in  A*s  warehouse.  It  is 
agreed  that  three  months'  credit  shall  be  g^yen.  B  allows  the 
sugar  to  remain  in  A's  warehouse.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  three 
months,  B  becomes  insolyent.    A  may  retain  the  goods  for  the 

price. 

• 

87*  Where^  by  the  contract,  the  payment  is  to  be  made 
at  a  future  day,  and  the  buyer  allows  the  goods  to  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  seller  until  that  day,  and  does  not  then 
pay  for  them,  the  seller  may  retain  the  goods  for  the  price. 

lUfu^raUon. 

A  sells  to  ^  a  quantity  of  sugar  in  ii's  warehouse,  It  is  agreed 
that  three  months'  credit  shall  be  given.  B  allows  the  sugar  to 
remain  in  J*8  warehouse  till  the  expiry  of  the  three  months, 
and  then  does  not  pay  for  them.  A  may  retain  the  goods  for 
the  price. 

SeiWalien  88.  A  seller,  in  possession  of  goods  sold,  may  retain  them 
Bu^iequent  ^^^  ^^  price  against  any  subsequent  buyer,  unless  the  seller 
buyer,        has  recognised  the  title  of  the  subsequent  buyer. 


S^Uer*t 
li«n  wh«re 

CymMii  to 
nuMle 
at  futura 
day,  and 
buyer 
allows 
goods  to 
remain 
in  8eller*t 
pniBBisioD. 


Biffht  of 
BeUer  to 
stop  in 
transit. 


When 
goods  are 
to  be 
deemed 
in  transit. 


STOPPAGE  m  TEANSIT. 

88*  A  seller  ^  who  has  parted  with  the  possession  of  the 
goods,  and  has  not'  received  the  whole  price,  may,  if  the 
buyer  becomes  insolvent  *,  stop  the  goods  while  they  are  ia 
transit  to  the  buyer. 

100.  Goods  are  to  be  deemed  in  transit  while  they  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  carrier,  or  lodged  at  any  place  in  the 
course  of  transmission  to  the  buyer,  and  are  not  yet  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  buyer  or  any  person  on  his  behalf, 
otherwise  than  as  being  in  possession  of  the  carrier,  or  as  being 
so  lodged. 


mitted  debt  is  in  England,  and  ap- 
parently in  India,  sufficient  evidence 
of  insolvency  to  justify  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  lien  and  stoppage  in 
transitu  (sec.  99)  ;  see  Benjamin,  633. 
^  or  a  person  in  the  position  of  a 
seller,  e.  g.,  one  who  has  on  his  own 


credit  bought  goods  for  another,  3 
Agra  Oiv.  Court  App.  11. 

*  himself  or  by  an  agent. 

'  before  the  goods  reach  him:  he 
need  not  be  Insolvent  at  the  time  of 
the  stoppage.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
'  insolvent/  see  sec.  96,  expl. 
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lUugtraHons. 

(a)  B,  living  at  Madras,  orders  goods  of  i(,  at  Patna,  and  directs 
that  they  shall  be  sent  to  Madras.  The  goods  are  sent  to  Calcutta, 
and  there  delivered  to  67,  a  wharfinger,  to  be  forwarded  to  Madras. 
The  goods,  while  they  are  in  the  possession  of  (7,  are  in  transit. 

(h)  B,  at  Delhi,  orders  goods  of  A,  at  Calcutta.  A  consigns 
and  forwards  the  goods  to  J5  at  Delhi.  On  arrival  there,  they 
are  taken  to  the  warehouse  of  B,  and  left  there.  B  refuses  to  re- 
ceive them  and  immediately  afterwards  stops  payment.  The  goods 
are  in  transit. 

(c)  B,  who  lives  at  Ptind,  orders  goods  of  il  at  Bombay.  A  sends 
them  to  Fund  by  C,  a  carrier  appointed  by  B.  The  goods  arrive 
at  PiinA,  and  are  placed  by  0,  at  B'b  request,  in  (7s  warehouse  for 
B.     The  goods  are  no  longer  in  transit. 

(d)  J5,  a  merchant  of  London,  orders  100  bales  of  cotton  of  A, 
a  merchant  at  Bombay.  B  sends  his  own  ship  to  Bombay  for  the 
cotton.  The  transit  is  at  an  end  when  the  cotton  is  delivered  on 
board  the  ship. 

{e)  B,  a  merchant  of  London,  orders  ioo  bales  of  cotton  of  A,  & 
merchant  at  Bombay.  B  sends  his  own  ship  to  Bombay  for  the 
cotton.  A  delivers  the  cotton  on  board  the  ship,  and  takes  bills  of 
lading  from  the  master,  making  the  cotton  deliverable  to  A'b 
order  or  assigns.  The  cotton  arrives  at  London,  but  before  coming 
into  Bb  possession,  B  becomes  insolvent.  The  cotton  has  not  been 
paid  for.     A  may  stop  the  cotton. 

101.  The  seller's  right  of  stoppage  does  not,  except  in  the  Continu- 
cases  hereinafter  mentioned,  cease  on  the  buyer^s  reselling  the  ^rf^t  of 
goods  while  in  transit,  and  receiving  the  price,  bnt  continues  stoppage, 
until  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  the  second  buyer,  or  to 

some  person  on  his  behalf. 

102.  The  right  of  stoppage  ceases  if  the  buyer,  having  ob-  Ceaeation 
tained  a  bill  of  lading  or  other  document  ^  showing  title  to  on'aLign* 
the  goods  ^,  assigns  it,  while  the  goods  are  in  transit,  to  a  ?^eut,  by 
second  buyer,  who  is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  who  gives  document 
valuable  consideration  for  them.  thSeT^ 

lUtistrationa. 

[a)  A  sells  and  consigns  certain  goods  to  B,  and  sends  him  the 
bill  of  lading.  A  being  still  unpaid,  B  becomes  insolvent,  and 
while  the  goods  are  in  transit,  assigns  the  bill  of  lading  for  cash 
to  0,  who  is  not  aware  of  his  insolvency.  A  cannot  stop  the  goods 
in  transit. 

V  Sec.  108,  '  See  sec.  io8,ezc<  i. 
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How  Mller 
may  stop 
where 
instrument 
of  title 
assigned 
to  secure 
specific 
adyance. 


Stoppage 

how 

effected. 


Notice  of 

seller^s 

claim. 


Bight  of 
seller  on 
stoppage. 


(&)  A  sells  and  consigns  certain  goods  to  ^.  A  being  still  un- 
paid, B  becomes  insolvent,  and,  while  the  goods  are  still  in  transit, 
assigns  the  bill  of  lading  for  cash  to  C,  who  knows  that  ^  is  in- 
solvent. The  assignment  not  being  in  good  faith,  A  may  still  stop 
the  goods  in  transit. 

103.  Where  a  bill  of  lading  or  other  instrument  of  title  to 
any  goods  is  assigned  by  the  buyer  of  such  goods  by  way  of 
pledge^  to  secure  an  advance  made  specifically  upon  it,  in  good 
faith^  the  seller  cannot^  except  on  payment  or  tender  to  the 
pledgee  of  the  advance  so  made^  stop  the  goods  in  transit. 

lUustrations, 

(a)  A  sells  and  consigns  goods  to  £  of  the  value  of  12,000 
rupees.  B  assigns  the  bill  of  lading  for  these  goods  to  C,  to 
secure  a  specific  advance  of  5000  rupees  made  to  him  upon  the  bill 
of  lading  by  C,  B  becomes  insolvent,  being  indebted  to  (7  to  the 
amount  of  9000  rupees.  A  is  not  entitled  to  stop  the  goods 
except  on  payment  or  tender  to  C  of  5000  rupees. 

(5)  A  sells  and  consigns  goods  to  B  of  the  value  of  12,000 
rupees.  B  assigns  the  bill  of  lading  for  these  goods  to  (7,  to 
secure  the  sum  of  5000  rupees  due  from  him  to  C,  upon  a  general 
balance  of  account.  B  becomes  insolvent.  A  is  entitled  to  stop 
the  goods  in  transit  without  payment  or  tender  to  C7  of  the  5000 
rupees. 

104.  The  seller  may  effect  stoppage  in  transit,  either  by 
taking  actual  possession  of  the  goods,  or  by  giving  notice  of 
his  claim  to  the  carrier  or  other  depositary  in  whose  possession 
they  are  ^. 

105.  Sucb  notice  may  be  given,  either  to  the  person  who 
has  the  immediate  possession  of  the  goods,  or  to  the  principal 
whose  servant  has  possession.  In  the  latter  case,  the  notice 
must  be  given  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circimistances, 
that  the  principal,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
may  communicate  it  to  his  servant  in  time  to  prevent  a  de- 
livery to  the  buyer. 

106.  Stoppage  in  transit  entitles  the  seller  to  hold  the 
goods  stopped  until  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  sold  is 
paid. 

^  See  as  to  the  effect  of  the  notice,  sec.  209,  infra. 
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lUiistrcUion, 

A  sells  to  ^  100  bales  of  cotton ;  60  bales  having  come  into  ^s 
possession,  and  40  being  still  in  transit,  B  becomes  insolvent,  and 
A  being  still  unpaid,  stops  the  40  bales  in  transit.  A  is  entitled 
to  bold  the  40  l^es. until  the  price  of  the  100  bales  is  paid. 


107.  Where  the  buyer  of  goods  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  Resale  on 
the  contract,  either  by  not  taking  the  goods  sold  to  him,  or  by  fojlare'to 
not  paying  for  them,  the  seller,  having  a  lien  on  the  goods,  perform. 
or  having  stopped  them  in  transit,  may,  after  giving  notice 

to  the  buyer  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  resell  them,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  buyer  must  bear  any  loss, 
but  is  not  entitled  to  any  profit,  which  may  occur  on  such 
resale^. 

TITLE. 

108.  No  seller  can  give  to  the  buyer  of  goods  a  better  title  Title 

to  those  goods  than  he  has  himself,  except  in  the  f oUowing  ^^^l^ 
cases  : —  of  goods 

to  buyer. 

Exception  i  ^. — ^When  any  person  is,  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  in  possession  of  any  goods,  or  of  any  bill  of  lading, 
dock-warrant,  warehouse-keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  cer- 
tificate or  warrant  or  order  for  delivery,  or  other  document 
showing  title  to  goods,  he  may  transfer  the  ownership  ^  of  the 
g^ods  of  which  he  is  so  in  possession,  or  to  which  such  docu- 
ments relate,  to  any  other  person,  and  give  such  person  a  good 


^  This  section  does  not  exclude  the 
remedy  under  sec.  55 ;  6  Cal.  64 :  4 
Cal.  805.  If  the  property  has  not 
passed  sec.  107  does  not  apply,  15 
Ben.  285,  per  Pontifex  J. 

'  This  exception  does  not  apply  to 
cases  where  the  possession  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  owner  of 
the  goods,  8  Bom.  509,  following  12 
Ben.  42.  The  '  possession  *  meant  is 
an  unqualified  possession,  not  to  be 
restricted  otherwise  than  by  the  owner 
giving  instructions  to  the  person  who 
has  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  possession 
which  a  factor  or  agent  has,  where 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  though  he  has 
parted  with  the  possession,  may  give 


instructions  to  the  person  in  posses- 
sion, what  to  do  with  the  goods.  He 
may  give  instructions  to  sell  for  not 
less  than  a  particular  price,  or  not 
before  a  particular  time.  It  is  such 
possession  as  an  owner  has.  The  ex- 
ception does  not  apply  where  there 
is  only  a  qualified  possession  such  as 
the  hirer  of  goods  has,  or  where  the 
possession  is  for  a  specific  purpose. 
In  such  a  case  the  owner  has  no  right 
to  give  instructions,  12  Ben.  46,  47, 
per  Couch  C.J. 

'  The  proviso  shows  that  the  words 
'transfer  the  ownership  of  simply 
mean  'sell." 
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title  thereto,  notwithstanding  any  instructions  of  the  owner 
to  the  contrary :  Provided  that  the  buyer  acts  in  good  &ith, 
and  under  circumstances  which  are  not  such  as  to  raise  a  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  the  person  in  possession  of  the  goods 
or  documents  has  no  right  to  sell  the  goods. 

Exception  2. — If  one  of  several  joint-owners  of  goods  has 
the  sole  possession  of  them  by  the  permission  of  the  co-owners, 
the  ownership  of  the  goods  is  transferred  to  any  person  who 
buys  them  of  such  joint-owner  in  good  faith»  and  under  cir* 
cumstances  which  are  not  suoh  as  to  raise  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  the  person  in  possession  of  the  goods  has  no 
right  to  sell  them  ^. 

Exeeption  3. — ^When  a  person  has  obtained  possession  of 
goods  under  a  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  other 
party  thereto  *,  the  ownership  of  the  goods  is  transferred  to  a 
third  person  who,  before  the  contract  is  rescinded,  buys  them 
in  good  faith  of  the  person  in  possession ;  unless  the  circum- 
stances which  render  the  contract  voidable  amounted  to  an 
ofEence  committed  by  the  person  in  possession  or  those  whom 
he  represents  ^. 

In  this  case^  the  original  seller  is  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  original  purchaser  for  any  loss  which  the  seller 
may  have  sustained  by  being  prevented  from  rescinding  the 
contract  *. 

lUustraJtwiM. 

(a)  A  buys  from  B^  in  good  faith,  a  cow  which  B  had  stolen 
from  C.     The  property  in  the  cow  is  not  transferred  to  A. 

(5)  A^  a  merchant,  entrusts  B,  his  agent,  with  a  bill  of  lading 
relating  to  certain  goods,  and  instructs  B  not  to  sell  the  goods  for 
lees  than  a  certain  price,  and  not  to  give  credit  to  /).  B  sells  the 
goods  to  D  for  less  than  that  price,  and  gives  D  three  months' 
credit.     The  property  in  the  goods  passes  to  2>. 


^  As  to  the  presumption  in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  a  Hindd  un- 
divided family,  see  11  Ben.  193. 

*  Sec.  19. 

'  This  limitation  appears  to  be 
new,  Pollock,  703,  who  remarks  that 
no  general  principle  is  laid  down 
as  to  rights  of  third  persons  inter- 
vening. 

*  Where    the  seller  has   lost  his 


right  of  rescinding  the  contract  against 
the  original  buyer. 

'  As  to  market  overt,  the  policy  of 
the  rule  seems  an  open  question. 
The  Indian  Contract  Act  contains  no 
such  provision;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Commercial  Code 
(sec.  306)  extends  it  to  all  sales  made 
by  a  trader  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, Pollock  397,  note  («). 
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(c)  A  sells  to  B  goods  of  which  he  hfts  the  bill  of  lading,  but  the 
bill  of  lading  is  made  out  for  delivery  of  the  goods  to  C,  and  it  has 
not  been  endorsed  by  G,     The  property  is  not  transferred  to  B. 

(d)  A,  B  and  G  are  joint  Hindu  brothers,  who  own  certain  cattle 
in  common.  A  is  left  by  B  and  G  in  possession  of  a  cow,  which  he 
Bells  to  D,  D  purchases  IxmA  Jide.  The  property  in  the  cow  is 
transferred  to  D, 

(e)  ^,  by  a  misrepresentation  not  amounting  to  cheating,  induces 
B  to  sell  and  deliver  to  him  a  horse.  A  sells  the  horse  to  G  before 
JB  has  rescinded  the  contract.  The  property  in  the  horse  is  trans- 
ferred to  G ;  and  B  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  A  for  any  loss 
which  B  has  sustained  by  being  prevented  from  rescinding  the 
contract. 

(/)  A  compels  B  by  wrongful  intimidation,  or  induces  him  by 
cheating  or  forgery,  to  sell  him  a  horse,  and,  before  B  rescinds  the 
contract,  sells  the  horse  to  (7.  The  property  is  not  transferred 
to  C. 

WAEEANTY. 

100.  If  the  buyer,  or  any  person  claiming  under  him,  is,  Seller's 
by  reason  of  the  invalidity  of  the  seller's  title,  deprived  of  the  J^E^*^*" 
thing  sold,  the  seller  is  responsible  to  the  buyer,  or  the  person  badness 
claiming  under  him,  for  loss  caused  thereby,  imless  a  contrary  ^      ®* 
intention  appears  by  the  contract  ^. 

110.  An  implied  warranty  of  goodness  or  quality  may  be  Warranty 
established  by  the  custom  of  any  particular  trade.  of  goodness 

•^  •'   -^  or  quality. 

111.  On  the  sale  of  provisions,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  Warranty 
that  they  are  sound.  ^^  «^?  ^^ 

*'  provisions. 

112.  On  the  sale  of  goods  by  sample,  there  is  an  implied  Warranty 
warranty  that  the  bulk  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  sample.-  g^g  by 

.  .  sample. 

113.  Where  goods  are  sold  as  being  of  a  certain  denomina-  Warranty 
tion,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  they  are  such  goods  as  ^^^^ 
are  commercially  known  by  that  denomination,  although  the  sold  as  of 
buyer  may  have  bought  them  by  sample,  or  after  inspection  ^^^. 

of  the  bulk.  nation. 

Explandtion, — But  if  the  contract  specifically  states  that 
the  goods,  though  sold  as  of  a  certain  denomination,  are  not 
warranted  to  be  of  that  denomination,  there  is  no  implied 
warranty. 

^  This  seems  to  exclude,  so  far  at      toasale  ofgoods  of  the  EngUsh  maxim 
least  as  concerns  title,  the  application      ea^veat  emptor,  2  Bom.  263. 
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TUutirationa. 

(a)  A,  at  Calcutta,  sells  to  B  twelve  bags  of  '  waste  silk/  then 
on  its  way  from  Murshedibid  to  Calcutta.  There  is  an  implied 
warranty  by  A  that  the  silk  shall  be  such  as  is  known  in  the 
market  under  the  denomination  of  *  waste  silk.' 

(()  A  buys,  by  sample  and  after  having  inspected  the  bulk,  loo 
bales  of '  Fair  Bengal '  cotton.  The  cotton  proves  not  to  be  such 
as  is  known  in  the  market  as  '  Fair  Bengal ' ;  there  is  a  breach  oi 
warranty. 

Wamnty  114.  Where  goods  have  been  ordered  for  a  specified  por- 
Zq^  pose^  for  which  goods  of  the  denomination  mentioned  in  the 
**^^"^!i'  order  are  usually  sold,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  by  the 
pi^^      seller  that  the  goods  suppUed  are  fit  for  that  purpose. 

lUtutration. 

B  orders  of  ii,  a  copper  manufacturer,  copper  for  sheathing  a 
vessel.  A^  on  this  order,  supplies  copper.  There  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  the  copper  is  fit  for  sheathing  a  vessel. 

Warranty       115,  Upon  the  sale  of  an  article  of  a  well-known  ascertained 
article  of    land,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  its  fitness  for  any  parti- 
weU-known  ^ujar  purpose. 
J^^      ®  •  lUtutraUon. 

B  writes  to  A^  the  owner  of  a  patent  invention  for  cleaning 
cotton — 'Send  me  your  patent  cotton-cleaning  machine  to  clean 
the  cotton  at  my  factory.'  A  sends  the  machine  according  to 
order.  There  is  an  implied  warranty  by  A  that  it  is  the  article 
known  as  A'^  patent  cotton-cleaning  machine,  but  none  that  it 
is  fit  for  the  particular  purpose  of  cleaning  the  cotton  at  ^s 
factory. 

^^®'  116.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  and  of  any  express  warranty 

when  not  *        x  */ 

responsible  of  quality,  the  seller  of  an  article  which  answers  the  descrip- 
for  latent    ^Jqj^  under  which  it  was  sold  is  not  responsible  for  a  latent 

defects.  -,   «       ,    .      . 

defect^  m  it. 

lUust/ration. 

A  sells  to  J?  a  horse.  It  turns  out  that  the  horse  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  a  defect  of  which  A  was  unaware.  A  is  not 
responsible  for  this. 

117.  Where  a  specific  article,  sold  with  a  warranty,  has 

'  i.  e.  a  defect  which  a  competent  discover,  SandaU  v.  Nemaom,  45  L. 
person  using  proper  care  could  not      J.,  Q.  B.  366,  per  Blackburn  J. 
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been  delivered  and  accepted^  and  the  warranty  is  broken^  the  Buyer's 

sale  is  not  thereby  rendered  voidable ;  but  the  buyer  is  entitled  t^ach  of 

to  compensation  from  the  seller  for  loss  caused  by  the  breach  warranty. 

of  wammty. 

lUustration, 

A  sells  and  delivers  to  B  &  horse  warranted  sound.  The  horse 
proves  to  have  been  unsound  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  sale  is  not 
thereby  rendered  voidable,  but  B  is  entitled  to  compensation  from 
A  for  loss  caused  by  the  unsoundness. 

118.  Where  there  has  been  a  contract,  with  a  warranty,  Rigbt  of 
for  the  sale  of  goods  which,  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  were  brwich**^ 
not  ascertained  or  not  in  existence,  and  the  warranty  is  broken,  warranty 

-  •'  m  respect 

the  buyer  may  of  goods 

accept  the  goods  or  refuse  to  accept  the  goods  when  ten-  "^*t^^^ 
dered, 

or  keep  the  goods  for  a  time  reasonably  sufficient  for  ex- 
amining and  trying  them,  and  then  refuse  to  accept  them; 
provided  that,  during  such  time,  he  exercises  no  other  act  of 
ownership  over  them  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amination and  trial  ^. 

In  any  case  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
seller  for  any  loss  caused  by  the  breach  of  warranty;  but  if 
he  accepts  the  goods  and  intends  to  claim  compensation,  he 
must  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  discovering  the  breach  of  the  warranty. 

lUtistrations. 

(a)  A  agrees  to  sell  and,  without  application  on  ^'s  part,  deliver 
to  jB  200  bales  of  unascertained  cotton  by  sample.  Cotton  not  in 
accordance  with  sample  is  delivered  to  B.  B  may  return  it  if  he 
has  not  kept  it  longer  than  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purpose  of 
examination. 

(6)  B  agrees  to  buy  of  A  twenty-five  sacks  of  flour  by  sample. 
The  flour  is  delivered  to  B,  who  pays  the  price.  B,  upon  exami- 
nation, finds  it  not  equal  to  sample  ;  B  afterwards  uses  two  sacks, 
and  sells  one.  He  cannot  now  rescind  the  contract  and  recover 
the  price,  but  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  A  for  any  loss 
caused  by  the  breach  of  warranty. 

(c)  B  makes  two  pairs  of  shoes  for  A  by  A^b  order.  When  the 
shoes  are  delivered,  they  do  not  fit  ii.     A  keeps  both  pairs  foe  a 

^  And  he  may  also  apparently  use  damages  in  any  suit  brought  against 
the    breach  of  warranty  to    reduce      him  for  the  price  of  the  things  sold. 

VOL.  I.  R  r 
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day.  H«  wean  one  pair  for  a  short  tima  in  the  hoiue,  and  takes  a 
long  walk  out  of  doon  in  the  other  pair.  He  may  refoae  to  accept 
the  fint  pair,  bat  not  the  second.  Bat  he  may  recover  compensa- 
tion for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  defect  of  the  second  pair. 


KISCBLLAKXOrS. 

Refuml  to  119«  When  the  seller  senda  to  the  buyer  goods  not  ordered 
^^^\oi  ^*^  goods  ordered,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the 
ordered  are  goods  60  sent,  if  there  is  risk  or  trouble  in  separating  the  goods 
goodi         ordered  from  the  goods  not  ordered. 

oitlored. 

lUuth'ation, 

A  orders  of  B  specific  articles  of  china.  B  sends  these  articles 
to  il  in  a  hamper,  with  other  articles  of  china  which  had  not  been 
ordered.    A  may  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the  goods  sent. 

Wrongful  120.  If  a  huyer  wrongfully  refuses  to  accept  ^  the  goods 
^l^p^       sold  to  him,  this  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  contract  of  siale. 

Bight  of  121.  When  goods  sold  have  been  delivered  to  the  buyer, 
ombuy«'«  ^®  seller  is  not  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract  on  the  buyer's 
^lare  failing  to  pay  the  price  at  the  time  fixed,  unless  it  was  stipu- 
time  fixed,  lated  by  the  contract  that  he  should  be  so  entitled. 

Sale  and  122.  Where  goods  are  sold  by  auction,  there  is  a  distinct 
J^J"]|^  and  separate  sale  of  the  goods  in  each  lot,  by  which  the 
by  auction,  ownership  thereof  is  transferred  as  each  lot  is  knocked  down. 

TJee,  by  133*  If >  a.t  a  sale  by  auction,  the  seller  makes  use  of  pre- 

^t^ded  ^^<^^  biddings  to  raise  the  price,  the  sale  is  voidable  at  the 
biddingv.    option  of  the  buyer  ^. 

>  Refusal  to  accept  may  be  rightful  31  Vic  o.  48,   which  abolished  the 

under  sees.  94,  118,  etc.  suppoaed  rule  of  Courts  of  equity  that 

'  This  adopts  the  rule  of  the  com*  the  employment  of  one  puffer  was 

mon  law.    See  now  in  England  50  &  allowable. 
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124.  A  contract  by  which  one  party  promises  to  save  the '  Contract 
other  from  loss  caused  to  him  by  the  conduct  of  the  promisor  demnity' 
himself^  or  by  the  conduct  of  any  other  person  \  is  called  a  defined. 

'  contract  of  indemnity/ 

lUustrcUion, 

A  contracts  to  indemnify  B  against  the  consequences  of  any 
proceedings  which  C  may  take  against  B  in  respect  of  a  certain 
sum  of  200  rupees.     This  is  a  contract  of  indemnity*. 

125.  The  promisee  in  a  contract   of   indemnity,  acting  Rightiand 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority^,  is  entitled  to  recover  from  Jf  indem^ 


nity- 
holder. 


the  promisor — 

(i)  all  damages  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  in  any  when  lued. 
suit  in  respect  of  any  matter  to  which  the  promise  to  in- 
demnify applies ; 

{%)  all  costs*  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  in  any 
such  suit  if,  in  bringing  or  defending  it,  he  did  not  contravene 
the  orders  of  the  promisor,  and  acted  as  it  would  have  been 
prudent  for  him  to  act  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  of 
indemnity,  or  if  the  promisor  authorized  him  to  bring  or 
defend  the  suit; 

(3)  all  sums  which  he  may  have  paid  under  the  terms  of 


^  not  the  promisee. 

'  A  sella  shares  to  B,  There  is  an 
implied  contract  by  B  to  indemnify  A 
against  future  calls  on  the  shares, 
Roberts  v.  Crowe,  L,  R.  7  C.  P.  629, 
636,  where  WiUes  J.  said  that '  where 
two  persons  are  equally  liable  for  a 
debt,  and  the  person  who  is  not  in 
enjoyment  of  the  property  in  respect 
of  which  the  debt  arises^  and  there- 


fore only  secondarily  liable,  is  called 
upon  to  pay,  he  eiiall  have  an  in- 
demnity from  the  other.*  Sec.  124 
doesnot  include  contracts  of  insurance. 

'  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the 
authority  is  to  perform  lawful  acts. 
As  to  iUegal  acts  the  maxim  is '  there 
is  no  contribution  between  wrong- 
doers.* 

*  as  between  attorney  and  client. 
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any  compromise  of  any  such  suit^  if  the  compromise  was  not 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  promisor^  and  was  one  which  it 
would  have  been  prudent  for  the  promisee  to  make  in  the 
absence  of  any  contract  of  indemnity^  or  if  the  promisor 
authorised  him  to  compromise  the  suit. 

'Contnoi  126.  A  'contract  of  guarantee'  is  a  contract  to  perform 
ftn^'  the  promise,  or  discharge  the  liability,  of  a  third  person  in 
|iui»ty/  ^j3g^  q£  lug  default.  The  person  who  gives  the  guarantee  is 
debtor,  caUed  the  'surety';  the  person  in  respect  of  whose  default 
^ireditor '   ^^  guarantee  is  given  is  called  the  '  principal  debtor/  and  the 

person  to  whom  the  guarantee  is  given  is  called  the  'creditor.' 

A  guarantee  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 

Coiuld«nr       127.  Anything  done,  or  any  promise  made,  for  the  benefit 
gii«nnte«.  of  the  principal  debtor,  may  be  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  surety  for  giving  the  g^uarantee. 

lUtistrcUions. 

(a)  B  requests  A  to  sell  and  deliver  to  him  goods  on  credit.  A 
agrees  to  do  so,  provided  C  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  the  goods.  C  promises  to  guarantee  the  pa3rnient  in  consider- 
ation  of  A^s  promise  to  deliver  the  goods.  This  is  a  sufficient 
consideration  for  6^s  promise. 

(6)  A  sells  and  delivers  goods  to  B.  C  afterwards  requests  A 
to  forbear  to  sue  B  for  the  debt  for  a  year,  and  promises  that,  if  he 
does  so,  0  will  pay  for  them  in  default  of  payment  by  B,  A  agrees 
to  forbear  as  requested.  This  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  (Ts 
promise. 

(c)  A  sells  and  delivers  goods  to  B,  G  afterwards,  without 
consideration,  agrees  to  pay  for  them  in  default  of  B,  The  agree- 
ment is  void  ^. 

Surety's  128.  The  liability  of  the  surety  is  co-extensive  with  that  of 

the  principal  debtor,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  the 

contract  ^. 

Illustration, 

A  guarantees  to  B  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  C,  the 
acceptor.     The  bill  is  dishonoured  by  (7.     A  is  liable,  not  only  for 

^  See  I  All.  487,  496.    The  iUos-  the  common  law,  5  Bom.  650.    That 

t ration  assumes  that  there  was  no  the  creditor  need   not   exhaust   his 

privity  between  C  and  B,  and  that  C  remedy  against  the  principal  debtor 

acted  merely  as  a  volunteer.  before  suing  the  surety,  see  6  Bom. 

'  This  is  merely  an  enactment  of  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  241. 
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the  amoimt  of  the  bill,  but  also  for  any  interest  and  charges  which 
may  have  become  due  on  it. 

129.  A  gnarantee  which  extends  to  a  series  of  transactions,  |Contmu* 
is  called  a  ^  continuing  guarantee.'  m5wI?^' 

Illustrations. 

(a)  Ay  in  consideration  that  B  will  employ  C  in  collecting  the 
rents  of  ^'s  zamfnddri,  promises  ^  to  be  responsible,  to  the  amount 
of  5000  rupees,  for  the  due  collection  and  payment  by  0  of  those 
rents.     This  is  a  continuing  guarantee. 

(6)  A  guarantees  payment  to  B,  a  tea-dealer,  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  for  any  tea  he  may  from  time  to  time  supply  to  (?.  B 
supplies  C  with  tefa  to  above  the  value  of  £100,  and  C  pays 
B  for  it.  Afterwards,  B  supplies  C  with  tea  to  the  value  of 
£200.  0  fails  to  pay.  The  guarantee  given  by  A  was  a 
continuing  guarantee,  and  he  is  accordingly  liable  to  B  to  the, 
extent  of  £100. 

(c)  A  guarantees  payment  to  B  of  the  price  of  five  sacks  of  flour 
to  be  delivered  by  ^  to  0  aiid  to  be  paid  for  in  a  month.  B 
delivers  five  sacks  to  C,  C  pays  for  them.  Afterwards  B  delivers 
four  sacks  to  C,  which  C  does  not  pay  for.  The  guarantee  given 
by  A  was  not  a  continuing  guarantee,  and  accordingly  he  is  not 
liable  for  the  price  of  the  four  sacks  *. 

130.  A  continuing  guarantee  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  Revoca- 
by  the  surety,  as  to  future  transactions,  by  notice  ^  to  the  tmuing 
creditor.  guarantee. 

Illiistrattonsr 

(a)  A,  in  consideration  of  B*b  discounting,  at  A's  request,  bills 
of  exchange  for  (7,  guarantees  to  J5,  for  twelve  months,  the  due 
payment  of  all  such  bills  to  the  extent  of  5000  rupees.  B 
discounts  bills  for  G  to  the  extent  of  2000  rupees.  AJterwards, 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  A  revokes  the  guarantee.  This  re* 
vocation  discharges  A  from  all  liability  to  B  for  any  subsequent 
discount.    But  A  is  liable  to  B  for  the  2000  rupees,  on  default 

of  a 

(6)  A  guarantees  to  B,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  rupees,  that  C 
shall  pay  all  the  bills  that  B  shall  draw  upon  him.  B  draws 
upon  (7.  G  accepts  the  bill.  A  gives  notice  of  revocation.  G 
dishonours  the  bill  at  maturity.    A  is  liable  upon  his  guarantee. 

^  And  see  9  Ben.  364.  Nottingham  Hide  &c.  Co.  v.  BUtrUl, 

As     to   the    evidence   whether    a  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  694. 
guarantee  is  or  is  not  'continuing'  see         '  Notice  by  word  of  mouth  would 

Coles  V.  Pack,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  65,  70  :  be  sufficient,  whether  the  guarantee . 

Wood  V.  PriesineVf  L.  K.  3  Ex.  66  :  be  oral  or  in  writing  or  under  seaL 
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BaToca^  131.  The  death  of  the  soietj  operates^  in  the  absence  of 

uZS^B      »^y  contract  to  the  contrary,  as  a  revocation  of  a  continning 
death.        guarantee,  so  far  as  regards  future  transactions  ^. 

Liability  132.  Where  two  persons  contract  with  a  third  person  to 

^pj^^  undertake  a  certain  liability,  and  also  contract  with  each  other 

primarily  that  one  of  them  shall  be  liable  only  on  the  default  of  the 

affected  by  other,  the  third  person  not  being  a  party  to  such  contract,  the 

arrange-  liability  of  each  of  such  two  persons  to  the  third  person  under 

ment  as  to  , 

■uretyship.  the  first  contract  is  not  afEected  by  the  existence  of  the  second 

contract,  although  such  third  ]>er8on  may  have  been  aware  of 

its  existence  ^. 

IlluttrdUion, 

A  and  B  make  a  joint  and  several  promissory  note  to  C  A 
makes  it,  in  fact,  as  surety  for  B,  and  C  knows  this  at  the  time 
when  the  note  is  made,  l^e  fact  that  A,  to  the  knowledge  of  O, 
made  the  note  as  surety  for  B^  is  no  answer  to  a  suit  by  C  against 
A  upon  the  note. 

Discharge       133.  Any  variance  ',  made  without  the  surety's  consent,  in 

by  variance  t^6  terms  of  the   Contract  between   the  principal   and   the 

^^*®™V    creditor,  discharges  the  surety  as  to  transactions  subsequent 

to  the  valance. 

IUtt9traiicns. 

(a)  A  becomes  surety  to  C  for  ^'s  conduct  as  a  manager  in  Ca 
bank.  Afterwards,  B  and  C  contract,  without  A*s  consent,  that 
B'b  salary  shall  be  raised,  and  that  be  shall  become  liable  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  losses  on  overdrafts.  B  allows  a  customer  to  over- 
draw, and  the  bank  loses  a  sum  of  money.  A  is  discharged  from 
his  suretyship  by  the  variance  made  without  his  consent,  and  is  not 
liable  to  make  good  this  loss. 

(5)  A  guarantees  C  against  the  misconduct  of  £  in  an  office  to 
which  B  is  appointed  by  G,  and  of  which  the  duties  are  defined  by 
an  Act  of  the  legislature.  By  a  subsequent  Act,  the  nature  of  the 
office  is  materially  altered.     Afterwards,  B  misconducts  himself. 


^  There  seems  no  exception  in  the 
case  of  a  continuing  guarantee,  as  to 
whieh  see  Bradbury  v.  Morgan,  31 
L.  J.,  Ex.  462 ;  and  tlie  revocation 
takes  effect,  as  regards  the  creditcr, 
before  he  knows  of  the  death.  Other- 
wise in  the  case  of  an  agent,  sec.  208. 

'  3  Cal.  184,  where  it  was  held 
that  a  party  who  accepts  bills  of 
exchange  for  the  accommodation  of 


another  is  not  precluded  by  sec.  13  a 
from  pleading  that  he  was  an  ac- 
commodation acoeptor  only. 

'  whether  or  not  in  a  material 
point  ?  This  can  hardly  have  been  in- 
tended. In  England  the  surety  is 
not  discharged  unless  the  contract  and 
his  corresponding  liability  are  sub- 
stantially varied,  Gardner  v.  Walsh, 
24  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  28^ 
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A  is  discharged  by  the  change  from  future  liability  under  his 
guarantee,  though  the  misconduct  of  ^  is  in  respect  of  a.  duty  not 
affected  by  the  later  Act. 

(c)  C  agrees  to  appoint  B  as  his  clerk  to  sell  goods  at  a  yearly 
salary,  upon  A's  becoming  surety  to  C  for  ^s  duly  accounting  for 
moneys  received  by  him  as  such  clerk.  Afterwards,  without  A^s 
knowledge  or  consent,  C  and  B  agree  that  B  should  be  paid  by 
a  commission  on  the  goods  sold  by  him  and  not  by  a  fixed  salary. 
A  is  not  liable  for  subsequent  misconduct  of  B, 

{d)  A  gives  to  G  &  continuing  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  3000 
rupees  for  any  oil  supplied  by  C  to  J5  on  credit.  Afterwards  B 
becomes  embarrassed,  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  A,  B  and  C 
contract  that  C  shall  continue  to  supply  B  with  oil  for  ready 
money,  and  that  the  payments  shall  be  applied  to  the  then  existing 
debts  between  B  and  G.  A  is  not  liable  on  his  guarantee  for  any 
goods  supplied  after  this  new  arrangement. 

,(e)  G  contracts  to  lend  B  5000  rupees  on  the  first  March.  A 
guarantees  repayment.  G  pays  the  5000  rupees  to  JB  on  the  first 
January.  A  is  discharged  from  his  liability,  as  the  contract  has 
been  varied,  inasmuch  as  G  might  sue  B  for  the  money  before  the 
first  of  March  \ 

134.  The  surety  is  discharged  by  any  contract^  between  the  Discharge 

creditor  and  the  principal   debtor,  by  which  the  principal  ^^  ^[eaJe 

debtor  is  released,  or  by  any  act  or  omission  '  of  the  creditor,  by  dis- 

the  legal  consequence  of  which  is  the  discharge  of  .the  prin-  principal 

cipal  debtor*.  ^®^^'- 

lUtistrations, 

{a)  A  gives  a  guarantee  to  G  for  goods  to  be  supplied  by  C  to 
B.  G  supplies  goods  to  B,  and  afterwards  B  becomes  embairassed 
and  contracts  with  his  creditors  (including  G)  to  assign  to  them  his 
property  in  consideration  of  their  releasing  him  from  their  demands. 
Here  B  is  released  from  his  debt  by  the  contract  with  C,  and  A  is 
discharged  from  his  suretyship. 

(b)  A  contracts  with  B  to  grow  a  crop  of  indigo  on  A^b  land  and 
to  deliver  it  to  ^  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  G  guarantees  A'b performance 
of  this  contract.  B  diverts  a  stream  of  water  which  is  necessary 
for  the  irrigation  of  A'b  land,  and  thereby  prevents  him  from 
raising  the  indigo.     G  is  no  longer  liable  on  his  guarantee. 

^  So  when  A  guaranteed  payment  '  There  must  be  a  contrcutt :  mere 

of  the  rent  payable  by  B  for  certain  forbearance  to  sue  is  not  enough, 

zamlnd^  estates  under  a  kabuliyat,  •  See  sees.  39,  53,  54,  55,  62,  63, 

and  B,  by  a  subsequent  kabuliyat  67,  118,  and  120. 

agreed,  without  A'b  consent,  to  pay  *  This  section  must  be  read  ^ith  sec. 

a  higher  rent  for  the  same  estates,  A  137  (7  Bora.  149),  which  qualifies  it 

was  held  to  be  discharged.  3  All.  9.  (5  Bom.  650).    See  also  Act  XXVI 

See  5  Bom.  647,  followed  in  12  Cal.  of  1 881,  sec.  39. 
330. 
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{e)  A  contracts  with  B  for  a  fixed  price  to  build  a  honse  for  B 
within  a  stipulated  time,  B  supplying  the  necessary  timber.  C 
guarantees  the  necessary  timber.  C  guarantees  A*s  performance 
of  the  contract.  B  omits  to  supply  the  timber.  C  is  discharged 
from  his  suretyship. 

Buchftrge       135.  A  contract  between  the  creditor  and  the  principal 

whOT*  ^  debtor,  by  which  the  creditor  makes  a  composition  with,  or 

creditor  promises  to  give  time  to,  or  not  to  sue,  the  principal  debtor, 

with,  etc.  <lischarge8   the   surety,   unless    the    surety  assents   to    such 

prindpal.  contracts 

Surety  not       136.  Where  a  contract  to  ffive  time  to  the  principal  debtor 

discharged   .  j-ii  t  •  • 

by  agree-  18  made  by  the  creditor  with  a  third  person,  and  not  with  the 
Srd  ve^  principal  debtor,  the  surety  is  not  discharged. 

■on  to  give 
time  to 
principal. 

(7,  the  holder  of  an  overdue  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  ^  as 

surety  for  B,  and  accepted  by  B,  contracts  with  M  to  give  time  to 

B,     A  is  not  discharged. 

Creditor's        137,  Mere  forbearance  ^  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  to  sue 

u)rD6aF~ 

ance  to  sue  ^^^  principal  debtor  or  to  enforce  any  other  remedy  a^inst 
does  not  laua,  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  guarantee 
surety.        to  the  contrary,  discharge  the  surety. 

Illustration. 

B  owes  to  C  a  debt  guaranteed  by  A,  The  debt  becomes  pay- 
able. C  does  not  sue  B  for  a  year  after  the  debt  has  become  pay- 
able.    A  is  not  discharged  from  his  suretyship. 


IlltMtraiion. 


Release 
of  one 
co-surety. 


138.  Where  there  are  co-sureties,  a  release  by  the  creditor 
of  one  of  them  does  not  discharge  the  others ;  neither  does  it 
free  the  surety  so  released  from  his  responsibility  to  the  other 
sureties  ^. 


Discharge       139.  K  the  creditor  does  any  act  which  is  inconsistent  with 
by  credit     the  rights  of  the  surety,  or  omits  to  do  any  act  which  his  duty 

tor*s  act  or 


*  See  Act  XXVI  of  188 1,  sec.  39. 
The  surety's  assent  amounts  to  a 
new  contract  between  him  and  the 
creditor. 

'  i.  e.  ^  forbearance  not  resting 
upon,  or  in  consequence  of,  such  a 


promise  to  give  time  to,  or  not  to  sue 
the  principal  debtor,  as  is  the  subject 
of  sec.  135 ;  5  Bom.  651,  followed  in 
13  Cal.  330. 

'  See  sec.   44,  which  covers  sec, 
138. 
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to  the  surety  requires  Tiim  to  do,  and  the  eventual  remedy  of  omission 
the  surety  himself  against  the  principal  debtor  is  thereby  im-  g"j^y  *^^ 
paired,  the  surety  is  discharged  ^.  remedy. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  B  contracts  to  build  a  ship  for  C  for  a  given  sum,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  as  the  work  reaches  certain  stages.  A  becomes 
surety  to  C  for  J5'8  due  performance  of  the  contract.  (7,  without 
the  knowledge  of  ^,  prepays  to  B  the  last  two  instalments.  A  is 
discharged  by  this  prepayment  \ 

(6)  C  lends  money  to  B  on  the  security  of  a  joint  and  several 
promissory  note  made  in  (7s  favour  by  B,  and  by  A  as  surety  for 
B,  together  with  a  bill  of  sale  of  J5's  famiture,  which  gives  power 
to  C  to  sell  the  furniture,  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of 
the  note.  Subsequently,  C  sells  the  furniture,  but,  owing  to  his 
misconduct  and  wilful  negligence,  only  a  small  price  is  realised. 
A  is  discharged  from  liability  on  the  note. 

(c)  A  puts  M  as  apprentice  to  J5,  and  gives  a  guarantee  to  B 
for  M^B  fidelity.  B  promises  on  his  part  that  he  will,  at  least  once 
a  month,  see  M  make  up  the  cash.  B  omits  to  see  this  done  as 
promised,  and  M  embezzles.    A  is  not  liable  to  B  on  his  guarantee. 

140.  Where  a  guaranteed  debt  has  become  due,  or  default  Rights  of 
of  the  principal  debtor  to  perform  a  guaranteed  duty  has  taken  p^^gi^** 
place,  the  surety,  upon  payment  or  performance  of  all  that  he  or  per- 
is Uable  for,  is  invested  with  all  the  rights  which  the  creditor 

had  against  the  principal  debtor  ^. 

141.  A  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  security  Surety's 
which  the  creditor  has  against  the  principal  debtor  at  the  time  benefit  of 
when  the  contract  of  suretyship  is  entered  into,  whether  the  creditor's 

•^  ,  ,    securities. 

surety  knows  of  the  existence  of  such  security  or  not ;  and  if 
the  creditor  loses,  or,  without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  parts 


*  3  Cal.  1S7 ;  4  Cal.  331.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  creditor's  duty  to  sue  the 
principal  debtor  at  any  particular 
time,  5  Bom.  651.  The  section 
should  provide  that  the  dealings  of 
the  guaranteed  creditor  with  his 
debtor  should  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  person  of  or* 
dinary  prudence  would  conduct  them, 
if  he  were  not  guaranteed  (cf.  sec. 
125,  cL  a).  Gunn.  and  Shep.  330. 
But  see  sec.  145. 

*  See  sec.  133. 


'  But  see  sec.  145  as  to  the  amount 
which  the  surety  can  recover  from  the 
principal.  Although  the  creditor's  right 
to  sue  the  principal  debtor  is  barred  by 
limitation,  such  will  not  be  the  case 
with  the  surety's  right  to  sue  the 
principal  debtor,  if  the  surety  be  com* 
polled  to  pay  the  debt  or  any  part 
thereof  to  ^e  creditor ;  for  the  period 
of  limitation  to  the  surety's  suit 
against  the  principal  debtor  would 
not  begin  to  run  until  such  payment; 
5  Bom.  651. 
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with  such  security^  the  suretj  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  security. 

Illtutrations. 

(a)  C  advances  to  Bf  his  tenant,  2000  rupees  on  the  guarantee 
of  A,  C  has  also  a  further  security  for  the  2000  rupees  by  a 
mortgage  of  ^'s  furniture.  C  cancels  the  mortgage.  B  becomes 
insolvent,  and  C  sues  A  on  his  guarantee.  A  is  discharged  from 
liability  to  tbe  amount  of  the  value  of  the  fdmitnre. 

(6)  C,  a  creditor,  whose  advance  to  B  is  secured  by  a  decree, 
receives  also  a  guarantee  for  that  advance  from  A,  C  afterwards 
takes  2/'s  goods  in  execution  under  the  decree,  and  then,  without 
the  knowledge  of  J,  withdraws  the  execution.     A  is  discharged  \ 

(c)  Af  as  surety  for  B,  makes  a  bond  jointly  with  B  U>  C,  to 
secure  a  loan  from  C  to  B.  Afterwards,  C  obtains  from  B  a  further 
security  for  the  same  debt.  Subsequently,  C  gives  up  the  further 
security.     A  is  not  discharged. 

OuarantM  142.  Any  guarantee  which  has  been  obtained  by  means 
by  misre-  ^^  misrepresentation  made  by  the  creditor^  or  with  his  know- 
P^^'^^  ledge  and  assent^  concerning  a  material  part  of  the  transaction^ 
is  invalid  *, 


tion. 


QuarantM       143.  Any  guarantee  which  the  creditor  has  obtained  by 

obtained  ^  ^        *  ^^  a  a     *  ^     •  _^  •• 

by  oon-       means  of  keepmg  silence  as  to  a  material  circumstance^  is  in- 

oealment.     yalid  \ 

lUuttrations, 

(a)  A  engages  B  as  clerk  to  collect  money  for  him.  B  fails  to 
account  for  some  of- his  receipts,  and  A  in  consequence  calls  upon 
Lim  to  furnish  security  for  his  duly  accounting.  C  gives  his 
guarantee  for  B'b  duly  accounting.  A  does  not  acquaint  C  with 
B*6  previous  conduct.  B  afterwards  makes  default.  The  guarantee 
is  invalid. 

(6)  A  guarantees  to  C  payment  for  iron  to  be  supplied  by  him 
to  B  to  the  amount  of  2000  tons.  B  and  C  have  privately  agreed 
that  B  should  pay  five  rupees  per  ton  beyond  the  market  price, 
such  excess  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  an  old  debt.  This 
agreement  is  concealed  from  A,     A  is  not  liable  as  a  surety. 


^  This  leema  to  illastraie  aec.  139 
rather  than  sec.  141. 

*  Illustr.  A  advances  Rs.  1000  to  B 
upon  tlie  security  of  a  mortgage  by  B 
and  of  a  bond  for  Rs.  1000  in  which 
C  joins  B  as  surety.  At  the  time  of 
the  advance  B  owed  A  Rs.  300  which 
were  deducted  from   the   Ks.   1 000; 


but  the  mortgage  deed,  which  was 
read  by  A*b  agent  in  Cf*B  presence, 
untruly  stated  that  the  Rs.  300  had 
been  paid.  C*b  guarantee  is  invalid 
{Stone  Y.  Comptim,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  143  : 
compare  sec.  19). 

'  6  Mad.  409.     Sec.  143  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  English  law. 
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144.  Where  a  person  gives  a  guarantee  upon  a  contract  Guarantee 
that  the  creditor  shall  not  act  upon  it  until  another  person  tu^^^^u^ 
las  joined  in  it  as  co-surety,  the  guarantee  is  not  valid  if  that  torshaUnot 
other  person  does  not  join  \  ^b^j 

joins. 

145.  In  every  contract  of  guarantee  there  is  an  implied  implied 
promise  by  the  principal  debtor  to  indemnify  the  surety;  and  P^^^ 
the  surety  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  principal  debtor  surety. 
whatever  sum  he  has  rightfully  paid  under  the  guarantee,  but 

no  sums  which  he  has  paid  wrongfully. 

lUustratians, 

(a)  B  is  indebted  to  C,  and  A  is  surety  for  the  debt.  C  demands 
payment  from  A,  and  on  his  refusal  sues  him  for  the  amount.  A 
defends  the  suit,  having  reasonable  grounds  for  doing  so,  but  be  is 
compelled  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt  with  costs.  He  can  re- 
cover from  B  the  amount  paid  by  him  for  costs,  as  well  as  the 
principal  debt. 

(6)  0  lends  B  a  sum  of  money,  and  A,  at  the  request  of  B, 
accepts  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  B  upon  A  to  secure  the  amount. 
C,  the  holder  of  the  bill,  demands  payment  of  it  from  A,  and,  on 
^'s  refusal  to  pay,  sues  him  upon  the  bill.  A,  not  having  reason- 
able grounds  for  so  doing,  defends  the  suit,  and  has  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  bill  and  costs.  He  can  recover  from  B  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  but  not  the  sum  paid  for  costs,  as  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  defending  the  action. 

(c)  A  guarantees  to  C,  to  the  extent  of  2000  rupees,  payment 
for  rice  to  be  supplied  by  C  to  B,  C  supplies  to  B  rice  to  a  less 
amount  than  2000  rupees,  but  obtains  from  A  payment  of  the  sum 
of  2000  rupees  in  respect  of  the  rice  supplied.  A  cannot  recover 
from  B  more  than  the  price  of  the  rice  actually  supplied. 

146.  Where  two  or  more  persons  are  co-sureties  for  the  Co-sureties 
same  debt  or  duty,  either  jointly  or  severally,  and  whether  Contribute 
under  the  same  or  different  contracts,  and  whether  with  or  equally, 
without  the  knowledge  of  each  other,  the  co-sureties,  in  the 
absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary  ^,  are  liable,  as  between 
themselves,  to  pay  each  an  equal  share  of  the  whole  debt, 

or  of  that  part  of  it  which  remains  unpaid  by  the  principal 
debtor  ^. 

^  CJovered  by  sec.  33,  and  cf.  sec.  of  previous    sureties,  Craytkorne  v, 

133.  Stoinburne,  14  Ves.  160,  170. 

^  As,  e.g.,  when  one  surety  contracts  '  Covered  by  sec.  43. 

that  he  wUl  be  liable  only  on  default 
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lUustratians. 

(a)  A,  B  and  C  are  enreties  to  D  for  the  ram  of  3000  rapees 
lent  to  E,  E  makes  default  in  payment.  A^  B  and  C  are  liable, 
as  between  themselves,  to  pay  1000  rupees  each. 

(6)  Aj  B  and  (7  are  sureties  to  D  for  the  sum  of  1000  rupees 
lent  to  Ey  and  there  is  a  contract  between  A^  B  and  C  that  A  is 
to  be  responsible  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter,  B  to  the  extent  of 
one-quarter,  and  C  to  the  extent  of  one-half.  E  makes  default  in 
payment.  As  between  the  sureties,  A  is  liable  to  pay  250  rux)ees, 
(7  250  rupees,  and  G  500  rupees. 

LiabilitjTof  147.  Co-sureties  who  are  bound  in  different  soms  are  liable 
bound  in  to  pay  equally  as  far  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  obliga- 
different      ^j^^g  pennit. 

■urns.  '^  •  -m  ' 

Illustratums, 

{a)  Ay  B  and  Cy  as  sureties  for  2),  enter  into  three  several  bonds 
each  in  a  different  penalty,  namely,  A  in  the  penalty  of  10,000 
rupees,  B  in  that  of  20,000  rupees,  C  in  that  of  40,000  rupees, 
conditioned  for  2>'s  duly  accounting  to  E,  D  makes  default  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  rupees.  A,  B  and  C  are  each  liable  to  pay 
10,000  rupees. 

(6)  A,  B  and  C,  as  sureties  for  Z>,  enter  into  thi'ee  several  bonds, 
each  in  a  different  penalty,  namely,  A  in  the  penalty  of  10,000 
rupees,  B  in  that  of  20,000  rupees,  C  in  that  of  40,000  rupees, 
conditioned  for  D'b  duly  accounting  ioE,  D  makes  default  to  the 
extent  of  40,000  rupees.  A  is  liable  to  pay  10,000  rupees,  and  B 
and  C  15,000  rupees  each. 

(c)  Ay  B  and  (7,  as  sureties  for/),  enter  into  three  several  bonds, 
each  in  a  different  penalty,  namely,  A  in  the  penalty  of  10,000 
rupees,  B  in  that  of  20,000  rupees,  C  in  that  of  40,000  rupees, 
conditioned  for  D'b  duly  accounting  to  E.  D  makes  default  to  the 
extent  of  70,000  rupees.  Ay  B  and  C  have  to  pay  each  the  full 
penalty  of  his  bond. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  BAILMENT^. 

148.  A  ^  bailment^  is  the  delivery  of  goods  by  one  person  'Bailment,' 
to  another  for  some  purpose,  upon  a  contract  that  they  shall,  and'bailee' 
when  the  purpose  is  accomplished,  be  returned  or  otherwise  defined- 
disposed  of  according  to  the   directions  of  the  person  deli- 
vering them.     The  person  delivering  the  goods  is  called  the 

'  bailor/     The  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  is  called  the 
*  bailee/ 

Explanation, — If  a  person  already  in  possession  of  the  goods 
of  another  contracts  to  hold  them  as  a  bailee,  he  thereby  be- 
comes the  bailee,  and  the  owner  becomes  the  bailor  of  such 
goods,  although  they  may  not  have  been  delivered  by  way  of 
bailment. 

149.  The  delivery  to  the  bailee  may  be  made  by  doing  Delivery 
anything  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  goods  in  the  how^Se. 
possession  of  the  intended  bailee  or  of  any  person  authorised 

to  hold  them  on  his  behalf  2. 

150.  The  bailor  is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  bailee  faults  in  Bailor  b 
the  goods  bailed,  of  which  the  bailor  is  aware,  and  which  dMose 
materially  interfere  with  the  use  of  them,  or  expose  the  bailee  ^^t?* 
to  extraordinary  risks ;  and  if  he  does  not  make  such  disclo- 
sure, he  is  responsible  for  damage  arising  to  the  bailee  directly 
from  such  faults. 

If  the  goods  are  bailed  for  hire,  the  bailor  is  responsible  for 
such  damage,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  faults  in  the  goods  bailed. 

^  As  to  bailments  to  carriers*  see  XVIII  of  1854,  III  of  1865,  XIII  of 
1870,  and  XXV  of  1871. 
*  See  sec.  90. 
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(a)  A  lends  a  hone,  which  he  ImowB  to  he  viciouB,  to  B.  He 
does  not  discloBe  the  fact  that  the  hone  is  vicioos.  The  horse 
runs  away.  B  is  thrown  and  iigured.  A  is  responsible  to  ^  for 
damage  sustained. 

(6)  A  hires  a  carriage  of  B,  The  carriage  is  unsafe,  thoagh  B 
is  not  aware  of  it,  and  A  is  iigured.  B  is  responsible  to  A  for  the 
injury. 

Garo  to  be       \gi^  Jn  all  cases  of  bailment  the  bailee  is  bound  to  take 

iMkilee.        as  much  care  of  the  goods  bailed  to  him  as  a  man  of  ordinaiy 

prudence^  would^  under  similar  circumstances^  take  of  his 

own  goods  of  the  same  bulk^  quality  and  value  as  the  goods 

bailed  ^ 

Bailee  152.  The  bailee^  in  the  absence  of  any  special  contract^  is 

U»ble  ^    ^^^  responsible  for  the  loss^  destruction  or  deterioration  of  the 

loM«  etc.,    thinfi"  bailed,  if  he  has  taken  the  amount  of  care  of  it  described 
of  thing       .^..         I    3 
bailed.  m  SCCtlOU  I5I  ^. 

Termina-  153,  A  contract  of  bailment  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
bailment  bailor^  if  the  bailee  does  any  act  with  r^ard  to  the  goods  bailed^ 
by  bailee*!  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  bailment. 

act  incon- 

ristentwith  m   .a^  a- 

oonditionB.  lUustratum. 

A  lets  to  B^  for  hire,  a  horse  for  his  own  riding.  B  drives  the 
horse  in  his  carriage.  This  is,  at  the  option  of  A^  a  termination  of 
the  bailment. 

Bailee  154*  If  the  bailee  makes  any  use  of  the  goods  bailed  which 

Mithoraed  ^  ^^^  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  bailment^  he  is  liable 
use  of  to  make  compensation  to  the  bailor  for  any  damage  arising  to 
U^.       the  goods  from  or  during  such  use  of  them. 

(a)  A  lends  a  horse  to  B  for  his  own  riding  only.    B  allows  C,  a 

^  Compare  Act  lY  of  1 88  a,  sec.  76,  High  Court  that  they  do  not;    10 

cl.  (a).  Cal.   166,  but  see  p.   313.    Express 

'  6  Cal.  aa7,  where  a  foreign  steam-  provisions    as    to    the    liability    of 

ship-company,  contracting  in  Calcutta,  common  carriers  are  made  by   Act 

were  held  bound  by  this  section  III  of  1865,  sees.  3-9.    As  to  bail- 

'  It  seems  doubtful  whether  sees.  ments  for  carriage  to  Indian  Rail- 

I5i>  15^1  ftpply  ^  common  carriers.  way  Companies,  see  Act  lY  of  1879, 

The  Bombay  High  Court  holds  that  chap,  ill 
they  do,  3  Bom.  109 :  the  Calcutta  * 
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member  of  his  family,  to  ride  the  horse.  C  rides  with  care,  but 
the  horse  accidentally  falls  and  is  injured.  B  is  liable  to  make  com- 
pensation to  A  for  the  injury  done  to  the  horse. 

(6)  A  hires  a  horse  in  Calcutta  from  B  expressly  to  march  to 
Benares.  A  rides  with  due  care,  but  marches  to  Cuttack  instead. 
The  horse  accidentally  falls  and  is  injured.  A  is  liable  to  make  com- 
pensation to  B  for  the  injury  to  the  horse. 

155.  If  the  bailee,  with  the  consent  of.  the  bailor,  mixes  the  Mixture, 
goods  of  the  bailor  with  his  own  goods,  the  bailor  and  the  ^^j^^g 
bailee  shall  have  an  interest,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  consent, 

1  •     J -I  •    J.         J.-I  J        J  of  his  goods 

shares,  in  the  mixture  thus  produced.  ^j^h  * 

bailee^s. 

156.  If  the  bailee,  without  the  consent  of  the  bailor,  mixes  Mixture, 
the  goods  of  the  bailor  with  his  own  goods,  and  the  goods  can  ^is^consent 
be  separated  or  divided,  the  property  in  the  goods  remains  in  when  goods 
the  parties  respectively ;  but  the  bailee  is  bound  to  bear  the  ggparated. 
expense  of  separation  or  division,  and  any  damage  arising  from 

the  mixture. 

lUustrafion, 

A  bails  100  bales  of  cotton  marked  with  a  particular  mark  to  A 
By  without  -4's  consent,  mixes  the  100  bales  with  other  bales  of  his 
own,  bearing  a  different  mark  :  A  is  entitled  to  have  his  100  bales 
returned,  and  B  is  bound  to  bear  all  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
separation  of  the  bales,  and  any  other  incidental  damage. 

157.  If  the  bailee,  without  the  consent  of  the  bailor,  mixes  Mixture, 
the  goods  of  the  bailor  with  his  own  goods,  in  such  a  maimer  ^^ent*  ^^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  goods  bailed  from  the  other  when  goods 
goods,  and  deliver  them  back,  the  bailor  is  entitled  to  be  com-  separated, 
pensated  by  the  bailee  for  the  loss  of  the  goods  ^. 

Illust/raticm. 

A  bails  a  barrel  of  Cape  flour  worth  Rs.  45  to  j5.  jB,  without 
il*s  consent,  mixes  the  flour  with  country  flour  of  his  own,  worth 
only  Es.  25  a  barrel.  B  must  compensate  A  for  the  loss  of  his 
flour. 

158.  Where,  by  the  conditions  of  the  bailment,  the  goods  Repay- 
are  to  be  kept  or  to  be  carried,  or  to  have  work  done  upon  Jllbr  oi 
them  by  the  bailee  for  the  bailor,  and  the  bailee  is  to  re-  necessary 

expenses. 

^  Or  the  bailor  may  take  an  interest  in  the  mixture,  in  proportion  to  his 
share,  sec.  155. 
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eeive  no  remmieratioii,  the  bailor  shall  repay  to  the  hailee 
the  necessary^  expenses  incurred  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
the  bailment. 

R«ston^  159.  The  lender  of  a  thing  for  use  may  at  any  time  require 
goods  ^^  return,  if  the  loan  was  gratuitous,  even  though  he  lent  it 
t'toij'*"  for  a  specified  time  or  purpose.  But  if,  on  the  faith  of  such 
loan  made  for  a  specified  time  or  purpose,  the  borrower  has 
acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  return  of  the  thing  lent  be- 
fore the  time  agreed  upon  would  cause  him  loss  exceeding  the 
benefit  actually  derived  by  him  from  the  loan,  the  lender 
must,  if  he  compels  the  return^  indemnify  the  borrower  for 
the  amount  in  which  the  loss  so  occasioned  exceeds  the  benefit 
so  derived  '. 

Beinm  160.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bailee  to  return,  or  deliver  ac- 

^i^^^n    cording  to  the  bailor's  directions,  the  goods  bailed,  without 
expiration  demand,  as  soon  as  the  time  for  which  they  were  bailed  has 

of  time  or  ,  "^         , 

aooompliih-  expired,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bailed  has  been 
"^^^  ®^      accomplished  \ 

purpose.  * 

^^^hlr^       161.  If,  by  the  fault  of  the  bailee,  the  goods  are  not  re- 
when  goods  tumed,  delivered  or  tendered  at  the  proper  time,  he  is  respon- 
S^er^^^*"  sible  to  the  bailor  for  any  loss,  destruction  or  deterioration  of 
the  goods  from  that  time  *. 

Death  ends      162.  A  gratuitous  bailment^  is  terminated  by  the  death 
baiiment."   either  of  the  bailor  or  of  the  bailee  •. 

BaUor  en-        163.  In  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  the 
profit  from  bailee  is  bound  to  deliver  to  the  bailor,  or  according  to  his 
goods         directions,  any  increase  or  profit  which  may  have  accrued  from 
the  goods  bailed* 

lUustraiion, 

A  leaves  a  cow  in  the  custody  of  jS  to  be  taken  care  of.     The 

^Compare  sec.   70.     'Necessary'  ^  As  to  whether  this  section  applies  to 

would  probably  be  construed  to  mean  common  carriers,  see  10  Cal.  213. 

'  reasonable.'  ^  a     mandate,    deposit,    or    gra- 

'  Story,  Bailments,  sec.  258.  tuitous  loan. 

'  This  section  must  be  read  with  *  But  where  there  are  joint  bailors 

sees.  24,  152,  and  170.     As  to  suits  or  joint-bailees  and  one  of  them  dies, 

against  bailees,  see  Act  XV  of  1877.  sec.  4a  would  seem  to  apply. 
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cow  has  a  calf.  B  is  bound  to  deliver  the  calf  as  well  as  the 
cow  to  A. 

164.  The  bailor  is  responsible  to  the  bailee  for  any  loss  Bailor's  re- 
whieh  the  bailee  may  sustain  by  reason  that  the  bailor  was  to^^^iee**^^ 
not  entitled  to  make  the  bailment,  or  to  receive  back  the  goods, 

or  to  give  directions  respecting  them. 

165.  If  several  joint  owners  of  goods  bail  them,  the  bailee  Bailment 
may  deliver  them  back  to,  or  according  to  the  directions  of,  j^^^^™ 
one  joint  owner  without  the  consent  of  all,  in  the  absence  of  owners, 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary  ^. 

166.  If  the  bailor  has  no  title  to  the  goods,  and  the  bailee.  Re-delivery 
in  good  faith,  delivers  them  back  to,  or  according  to  the  direc-  ^thout 
tions  of,  the  bailor,  the  bailee  is  not  responsible  to  the  owner  title. 

in  respect  of  such  delivery  ^, 

167.  If  a  person,  other  than  the  bailor,  claims  goods  bailed,  Third 
he  may  apply  to  the  Court  ^  to  stop  the  delivery  of  the  goods  ^li^w 
to  the  bailor,  and  to  decide  the  title  to  the  goods  *.  goods 

bailed. 

168.  The  finder  of  goods  has  no  right  to  sue  the  owner  for  Bight  of 
compensation  for  trouble  and  expense  voluntarily  incurred  by  goods, 
him  to  preserve  the  goods  and  to  find  out  the  owner ;  but  he 

may  retain  the  goods  against  the  owner  until  he  receives  such 
compensation ;  and  where  the  owner  has  offered  a  specific  re- 
ward for  the  return  of  goods  lost,  the  finder  may  sue  for  such 
reward,  and  may  retain  the  goods  until  he  receives  it  ®. 

169.  When  a  thing  which  is  commonly  the  subject  of  sale  when 
is  lost,  if  the  owner  cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  be  found,  ^^^^  ^^ 

'  ^  '  thing  com* 

or  if  he  refuses,  upon  demand,  to  pay  the  lawful  charges  of  the  monly  on 
finder,  the  finder  may  sell  i<^  '^^^ 

(i)  when  the  thing  is  in  danger  of  perishing  or  of  losmg 
the  greater  part  of  its  value,  or, 

(a)  when  the  lavrful  charges  of  the  finder,  in  respect  of  the 
thing  found,  amount  to  two-thirds  of  its  value. 

^  Here  the  Act  differs  from  the  ^  by  suit  against  the  bailor  and  bailee. 

Civil  Law,   the   English  law    {May  *  And  the  bailee  hinself  may  in- 

V.  Harvey f  13  East,  197),  the  Hindu  stitute  an  interpleader  suit  under  the 

law,  and  the  Muhammadan  law.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  c.  xxxiii. 

^  See  the  Evidence  Act,  sec.  117.  '  Story  on  Bailments,  sec.  lai  a. 

VOL.  I.  S   S 
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BftilM't 

Mitioakr 

Uca. 


Oenerml 

lien  of 

bankers, 

factors, 

wharf. 

ingers, 

Atiomejs, 

and  policy 

brokers. 


170.  Where  the  hailee  h»B,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  purpose 
of  the  baibnent,  rendered  any  service  involving  the  exercise  of 
labour  or  skill  in  respect  of  the  goods  bailed  ^,  he  has^  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary^  a  right  to  retain  such 
goods  until  he  receives  due  remuneration  for  the  services  he 
has  rendered  in  respect  of  them  '. 

lUuHraiicnM, 

(a)  A  delivers  a  rongb  diamond  to  J9,  a  jeweller,  to  be  cut  and 
polished,  which  18  accordingly  done.  B  is  entitled  to  retain  the 
stone  till  he  is  paid  for  the  services  he  has  rendered. 

(6)  A  gives  cloth  to  By  a  tailor,  to  make  into  a  coat.  B  promises 
A  to  deliver  tlie  coat  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  and  to  give  A  three 
montlis'  credit  for  the  price.  B  is  not  entitled  to  retain  the  coat 
until  he  is  paid. 

171«  Bankers^  factors^  wharfingers'^  attorneys  of  a  High 
Court  *,  and  policy-brokers  may^  in  the  absence  of  a  contract 
to  the  contrary^  retain  as  a  security  for  a  general  balance  of 
account^  any  goods  ^  bailed  to  them  * ;  but  no  other  persons 
have  a  right  to  retain^  as  a  security  for  such  balance^  goods 
bailed  to  them^  unless  there  is  an  express  contract  to  that 
effect  \ 


BAILMENT   OP   FLEDGES. 


'Pledge,'  172.  The  bailment  of  goods  as  security  for  payment  of  a 
'Dawn^'^'  debt  or  performance  of  a  promise  is  called  'pledge.'  The 
defined.       bailor  is  in  this  case  called  the  '  pawnor.'     The  bailee  is  called 


the  '  pawnee.' 

^  This  excludes  bailments  for  mere 
custody,  as,  for  example,  where  A 
receives  B*b  cattle  to  graze. 

'  But  see  6  All.  139.  Where  a 
person  does  work  under  an  entire  con- 
tact with  reference  to  goods  delivered 
at  different  times,  such  as  to  establish 
a  lien,  he  is  entitled  to  that  lien  on  all 
goods  dealt  with  under  that  contract, 
8  Cal.  312,  following  CAa««  v.  West- 
tnore,  3  M.  &  S.  180. 

Of  course  if  the  bailee  once  parts 
with  the  possession  of  the  goods  he 
loses  his  lien^ 

'  Owners  of  a  screwhouse,  who 
liave  a  wharf  as  an  accessory,  are  not 
wharfingers,  8  Cal.  315. 


*  This  does  not  give  attorneys  an 
absolute  lien:  it  must  be  read  with 
the  saving  in  sec.  I,  of  the  usages  and 
customs  of  trade,  6  Cal.  5 ;  4  Bom. 
353  Oien  on  translations).  As  to 
their  charging-lien  on  estates  re- 
covered or  reserved  by  suit,  see  10 
BouL  248. 

'  of  the  bailor,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

*  in  their  respective  capacities,  as 
such  bankers,  factors,  etc.  ? 

^  As  to  the  lien  of  salvors,  see  6  N. 
W.P.  3 1 1 .  That  a  mere  letter  of  boats 
for  hire  has  not  a  lien  for  his  hire  upon 
goods  placed  in  the  boats,  see  5 
N.  W.  P.  160, 
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173.  The  pawnee  may  retam  the  goods  pledged,  not  only  Pawnee's 
for  payment  of  the  debt  or  the  performance  of  the  promise,  J^f^iner 
but  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  resped;  of  the  possession  or  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  goods  pledged. 

174.  The  pawnee  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  Pawnee 
that  effect,  retain  the  goods  pledged  for  any  debt  or  promise  ^^^ 
other  than  the  debt  or  promise  for  which  they  are  pledged ;  for  debt 
but  such  contract,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  tharfor 
shall  be  presumed  in  regard  to  subsequent  advances  made  by  ^l^cli 

J.T.  1  goods 

tne  pawnee  \  pledged. 

175.  The  pawnee  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  pawnor  His  right 
extraordinary  expenses  ^  incurred  by  him  for  the  preservation  or^nary 

of  the  goods  pledged  ^.  expenses. 

176.  If  the  pawnor  makes  default  in  payment  of  the  debt  *,  His 

or  performance,  at  the  stipulated  time,  of  the  promise,  in  re-  pf^n^  ^^ 
spect  of  which  the  goods  were  pledged,  the  pawnee  may  bring  makes 
a  suit  against  the  pawnor  upon  the  debt  or  promise,  and  re- 
tain the  goods  pledged  as  a  collateral  security;  or  he  may  sell 
the  thing  pledged,  on  giving  the  pawnor  reasonable  notice  of 
the  sale  ^. 

If  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  are  less  than  the  amount  due  in 
respect  of  the  debt  or  promise,  the  pawnor  is  still  liable  to  pay 
the  balance.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  greater  than  the 
amount  so  due,  the  pawnee  shall  pay  over  the  surplus  to  the 
pawnor. 

177.  If  a  time  is  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  Defaulting 
performance  of  the  promise,  for  which  the  pledge  is  made,  and  ^*^?  x^ ' 
the  pawnor  makes  default  in  payment  of  the  debt  or  perform-  redeem, 
ance  of  the  promise  at  the  stipulated  time,  he  ^  may  redeem 

^  Story,  Eq.  Jur.,  ii.  sec.  1034.  *  And  the  Act  does  not  forbid  the 

^  e.g.  the  cost  of  curing  a  pawned  pawnee  to  buy  at  the  sale  the  thing 

horse  which   meets  with   an  injury  pledged, 

by  accident.  ®  or,   apparently,  if  he  die  before 

'   For  ordinary    expenses    so    in-  the  sale,  his  representatives;  Story, 

curred  he  has  his  lien  under  sec.  173,  Baiknents/sec.  348.    So  if  the  pawnee 

and  perhaps  a  suit  under  sec.  70.  die   before  redemption    the  pawnor 

*  This  probably  means  the  principal  may  redeem  against  his  representa^ 

debt  and  the  interest  (if  any)  due  tives. 
thereon. 

S   S    ii 
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the  goods  pledged  at  any  sabsequent  time  before  the  actoil 
sale  of  them  ^ ;  but  he  must,  in  that  case,  pay,  in  addition, 
any  expenses  which  have  arisen  from  his  default. 

178.  A  person  who  is  in  possession  *  of  anyj  goods,  or  of 
any  bill  of  lading,  dock-warrant,  warehouse-keeper's  certificate, 
wharfinger's  certificate,  or  warrant  or  order  for  delivery,  or 
any  other  document  of  title  to  goods,  may  make  a  valid  pledge 
of  such  goods,  or  documents :  Provided  that  the  pawnee  acts 
in  good  faith,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  not  such  as 
to  raise  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  pawnor  is  acting 
improperly : 

Provided  also  that  such  goods  or  documents  have  not  been 
obtained  from  their  Uwful  owner,  or  from  any  person  in  lawful 
cust(xly  of  them,  by  means  of  an  offence  or  fraud'. 

179.  Where  a  person  pledges  goods  in  which  he  has  only 
a  limited  interest,  the  pledge  is  valid  to  the  extent  of  that 
interest  *• 

SUITS   BT  BAILEES   OB  BAILORS   AGAINST  WBONG-DOERS. 

180.  If  a  third  person  wrongfully  deprives  the  bailee  of 
the  use  or  possession  of  the  goods  bailed,  or  does  them  any 
injury,  the  bailee  is  entitled  to  use  such  remedies  as  the  owner 
might  have  used  in  the  like  case  if  no  bailment  had  been  made ; 
and  either  the  bailor  or  the  bailee  may  bring  a  suit  against  a 
third  person  for  such  deprivation  or  injury. 

181.  Whatever  is  obtained  by  way  of  relief  or  compensation 
in  any  such  suit  shall,  as  between  the  bailor  and  the  bailee,  be 
dealt  with  according  to  their  respective  interests. 


*  See  Act  XV  of  1877.  art  145. 

'  A  servant  entrusted  by  his  master 
with  the  custody  of  goods  has  not 
'possession*  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  4  Gal.  496.  But  appar- 
ently a  co-owner  of  goods  in  sole  pos- 
session of  them  may  under  this  section 
pledge  them  validly. 

'  3  Cal.  a68.  This  section  is  in- 
tended to  embody  the  Factors'  Act, 
5  &  6  Vic  c.  39  :  see  4  Gal.  499,  per 


Garth  G.J.  Would  a  pledge  under 
it  defeat  the  right  of  stoppage  under 
sec.  103) 

*  This  section  is  at  first  [and  at 
second]  sight  inconsistent  with  sec. 
1 78,  and  must  be  taken  to  apply  to 
such  cases  only  as  do  not  fall  within 
its  scope,  as  for  instance  where  the 
limited  nature  of  the  pledgor*s  interest 
is  known  to  the  pledgee,  Gunn.  & 
Shepp.  371. 


CHAPTER  X. 


AaENOY. 


APPOINTMENT  AND  AUTHOEITT  OF  AGENTS. 

182,  An  ^ agent ^  is  a  person  employed  to  do  any  act  for 'Agent* 
another,  or  to  represent  another  in  dealings  with  third  persons  ^.  .principal » 
The  person  for  whom  such  act  is  done,  or  who  is  so  represented,  definecL 
is  called  the  '  principal/ 

183.  Any  person  who  is  of  the  age  of  majority  according  Who  may 
to  the  law  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  who  is  of  sound  mind,  2™^^^ 
may  employ  an  agent  ^. 

184«  As  between  the  principal  and  third  persons,  any  per-  Who  may 
son  ^  may  become  an  agent ;  but  no  person  who  is  not  of  the  ^1^^ 
age  of  majority  and  of  sound  mind  can  become  an  agent,  so 
as  to  be  responsible  to  his  principal  according  to  the  provisions 
in  that  behalf  herein  contained. 

185.  No  consideration  is  necessary  to  create  an  agency*.      Considera- 

tion not 

186.  The  authority  of  an  agent  may  be  expressed  or  im-  "^^^^^^sary. 

..    -  g  Agent's 

pUeCL   •  authority 

express  or 

187.  An  authority  is  said  to  be  express  when  it  is  given  «npli«d. 


*  Cf.  The  Powers  of  Attorney  Act, 
Vll  of  1 88a,  sec.  2,  and  3  Cal.  304. 

'  Compare  sec.  ii.  The  omission 
from  sec.  183  of  words  corresponding 
with  'and  is  not  disqualified  from 
contracting/  etc.,  may  give  rise  to 
doubt.  Compare  Act  VII  of  1882, 
sec  5* 

^  whether  a  minor,  a  lunatic,  or 
an  idiot. 

^  As  to  the  liability  of  a  gratuitous 
agent,  see  2  Mad.  H.  C.  449. 


^  Where  the  law  requires  an  agent 
to  be  appointed  in  a  particular  way, 
his  authority  cannot  be  'implied.' 
Such  requirements  are  contained  in 
the  Registration  Act  III  of  1877,  sees. 
32,  33;  in  the  Sea  Customs  Act, 
VIII  of  1878,  sec.  203 ;  in  the  Com- 
panies Act,  YI  of  1882,  Table  A, 
48-51 ;  in  the  Presidency  Banks  Act, 
XI  of  1876,  sec.  57  ;  and  in  the  Civil 
Procedure  Code,  XIV  of  1882,  sees. 

37,  39,  41 »  4^5- 
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DefinitioiM  by  woixIh  8i)okon  or  written.      An   authority  is  said   to  be 

ftLumplied  >"^pl'^*<l  when  it  is  to  be   inferred    from   the   eircnmstances 

auihontj.   of  the  case ;   and  thin^  spoken  or  written^  or  the  OTdinarr 

course  of  dealing,  may  be  accounted   circumstances  of  the 

case. 

Illugtratiun, 

A  owns  a  fthop  in  Serampur,  living  himself  in  Calcutta,  and 
visiting  the  8hop  occasionally.  The  shop  is  managed  by  B^  and  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  ordering  goods  from  C  in  the  name  of  A  for  the 
purposes  of  the  shop,  and  of  paying  for  them  out  of  J  s  funds  with 
^*B  knowledge.  B  has  an  implied  authority  from  A  to  order  goods 
from  C  in  the  name  of  A  for  the  purposes  of  the  shop. 


Extent  of 

agent's 

authoiritj. 


Authority 
in  emer- 
gency. 


188«  An  a^nt,  having^  an  authority  to  do  an  act^  has  au^ 
thority  to  do  every  lawful  thing  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
do  such  act. 

An  agent  having  an  authority  to   carry  on  a  business^ 

has   authority  to  do  every  lawful  thing  necessary  for   the 

purpose,  or  usually  done  in  the  course,  of  conducting  such 

business*. 

TUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  is  employed  by  By  residing  in  London,  to  recover  at  Bom- 
bay a  debt  due  to  ^.  A  may  adopt  any  legal  process  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  debt,  and  may  give  a  valid  discharge 
for  the  same. 

(h)  A  constitutes  B  his  agent  to  carry  on  his  business  of  a  ship- 
builder. B  may  purchase  timber  and  other  materials,  and  hire 
workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business. 

189.  An  agent  has  authority,  in  an  emergency,  to  do  all 
such  acts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  principal  from  loss 
as  would  be  done  by  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence,  in  his  own 
case,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  An  agent  for  sale  may  have  goods  repaired  if  it  be 
necessary. 

(6)  A  consigns  provisions  to  JS  at  Calcutta,  with  directions  to 
send  them  immediately  to  C  at  Cuttack.    B  may  sell  the  provisions 


'  But  without  authority  express  or 
implied  he  cannot  bind  his  principal 
by  an  unusual  contract  not  strictly 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, 4  Agra  196.     And  a  mere  power 


to  sue  does  not  authorise  an  agent  to 
do  more  than  employ  a  vakil  on  the 
terms  of  paying  him  a  reasonable 
remuneration,  10  Bom.  18. 
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at  Calcutta,  if  they  will  not  bear  the  journey  to  Cuttack  without 
spoiling  ^. 

SUB-AGENTS. 

190.  An  agent  cannot  lawfully  employ  another  to  perform  When 
acts  which  he  has  expressly  or  impliedly  undertaken  to  perform  ^^^^ 
personally,  unless  by  the  ordinary  custom  of  trade  a  sub-agent  delegate. 
may,  or,  from  the  nature  of  the  agency,  a  sub-agent  must  2, 

be  employed. 

191.  A  'sub-agent^  is  a  person  employed  by,  and  acting  'Sub- 
under  the  control  of,  the  original  agent  in  the  business  of  the  df^Li 
agency. 

192.  Where  a  sub-agent  is  properly  appointed  ^,  the  prin-  Repreaen- 
cipal  is,  so  far  as  regards  third  persons,  represented  by  the  ^J|^^J^ 
sub-agent,  and  is  bound  by  and  responsible  for  his  acts,  as  if  by  sub- 
he  were  an  agent  originally  appointed  by  the  principal.  *^^^  ' 

The  agent  is  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  acts  of  the  Responsi- 

sub-agent:  sub-^^^nt. 

The  sub-agent  is   responsible  for  his  acts  to  the  agent.  His 

but  not  to  the  principal,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  wilful  uy-^'^' 
wrong. 

193.  Where  an  agent,  without  having  authority  to  do  so.  Agent's 
has  appointed  a  person  to  act  as  a  sub-agent,  the  agent  stands  biHw^or 
towards  such  person  in  the  relation  of  a  principal  to  an  agent,  sub-agent 
and  is  responsible  for  his  acts  both  to  the  principal  and  to  third  ^Uiout 
persons ;  the  principal  is  not  represented  by  or  responsible  for  authority, 
the  acts  of  the  person  so  employed,  nor  is  that  person  respon- 
sible to  the  principal. 

194.  Where  an  agent,  holding  an  express  or  implied  au-  Relation 

between 


^  So  the  master  of  a  ship  and  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill  for  the  honour  of  the 
drawer  may,  in  an  emergency,  borrow 
money  on  account  of  his  employer 
without  express  authority  to  do  so. 
80  if  A  directs  his  agent  B  to  place 
his  funds  in  a  certain  bank  B  may 
place  them  in  another  bank  if  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  bank 
is  solvent  and  that  the  former  is  about 
to  suspend  business. 

That  an  agent  must  in  cases  of  diffi- 


culty use  all  reasonable  diligence  in 
communicating  with  his  principal,  see 
sec.  214  infra. 

^  Qtiehec  <fec.  Railway  Co.  v.  Quinn, 
13  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  332. 

*  *  properly  appointed/  i.  e.  a  sub- 
agent  who  may  by  the  custom  of 
trade  or  must  'from  the  nature  of 
the  agency*  be  employed  (sec.  190); 
not  an  agent  for  part  of  the  agency- 
business  (sec.  194). 
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prineipAl  thority  to  name  another  person  to  act  for  the  principal  in  the 
Md  penott  buj5iin»^  of  the  agency,  has  named  another  person  accordingly, 
pointed  by  euch  person  is  not  a  sub-agent,  but  an  agent  of  the  principal 
art  in  ^     ^^^^  ^^^'^  P^'^  ^^  ^^^  business  of  the  agency  as  is  entrusted  to 

bniine-.      him,  -„  ^  . 

(a)  A  directs  B,  bis  tiolicitor,  to  sell  his  estate  by  auction,  and 
to  employ  an  auctioneer  for  the  purpose.  B  names  C,  an  auctioneer, 
to  conduct  the  rale.  C  is  not  a  sub-agent,  but  is  il's  agent  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sale. 

(6)  A  authorizes  B^  a  merchant  in  Calcutta,  to  recover  the  moneys 
due  to  A  from  C  &  Ca  B  instructs  2>,  a  solicitor,  to  take  legal 
proceedings  against  C  &  Co.  for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  D  is 
not  a  sub-agent,  but  is  solicitor  for  A. 


Agent*8 
duty  in 
naming 
•uch 
penon. 


195*  In  selecting  such  agent  for  his  principal^  an  agent  is 
bound  to  exercise  the  same  amount  of  discretion  as  a  man  of 
ordinarj'  prudence  would  exercise  in  his  own  case ;  and,  if  he 
does  this^  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  principal  for  the  acts  or 
negligence  of  the  agent  so  selected. 

lUtMiraiions, 

(a)  A  instructs  Bj  a  merchant,  to  buy  a  ship  for  him.  B  em- 
ploys a  ship-surveyor  of  good  reputation  to  choose  a  ship  for  A . 
The  surveyor  makes  the  choice  negligently  and  the  ship  turns  out 
to  be  unseaworthy  and  is  lost.  B  is  not,  but  the  surveyor  is,  re- 
sponsible to  A, 

(6)  A  consigns  goods  to  Bj  a  merchant,  for  sale.  ^,  in  due 
course,  employs  an  auctioneer  in  good  credit  to  sell  the  goods  of 
A ,  and  allows  the  auctioneer  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
The  auctioneer  afterwards  becomes  insolvent  without  having 
accounted  for  the  proceeds.  B  is  not  responsible  to  A  for  the 
proceeds. 


Effect  of 
ratifica- 
tion. 


RATIFICATION. 

196.  Where  acts  are  done  by  one  person  on  behalf  of 
another^,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  authority,  he  may 
elect  to  ratify  or  to  disown  such  acts.  K  he  ratify  them, 
the  same  efEects  will  follow  as  if  they  had  been  performed  by 
his  authority. 


^  A  ratification  of  the  unauthorised 
contract  of  an  agent  can  only  be 
essential  when  the  contract  has  been 
made  by  the  aj^ent  avowedly  for,  or 


on  account  of,  the  principal,  and  not 
when  it  has  been  made  on  account  of 
the  agent  himself,  6  Bom.  466,  follow- 
ing TFt^Ofi  y.  Tutnman,  6  M.  &  G.  236. 
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197*  Ratification  may  be   expressed   or  may  be  implied  Ratifica- 
in  the  conduct  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  acts  are  ^^e^*^ 

done.  rT7     .     ..  pressed  or 

lUustrahons.  implied. 

(a)  A,  without  authority,  buys  goods  for  B.  Afterwards  B  sells 
them  to  (7  on  his  own  account ;  B*8  conduct  implies  a  ratification 
of  the  purchase  made  for  him  by  A, 

(6)  A,  without  ^'s  authority,  lends  ^'s  money  to  (7.  Afterwards 
B  accepts  ^  interest  on  the  money  from  G,  B^a  conduct  implies  a 
ratification  of  the  loan  \ 

198.  No    valid    ratification    can  be   made  by  a  person  Knowledge 
whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  materially  de- ^^|^J!^®  j^ 

fective.  fication. 

199.  A  person  ratifying  any  imauthorized  act  done  on  his  Ratifying 
behalf  ratifies  the  whole  of  the  transaction  of  which  such  act  ^^^^'^ 
formed  a  part.  part  of 

transac- 

200.  An  act  done  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  another,  ***^^; 
without  such  other  person^s  authority,  which,  if  done  with  unautiiof- 
authority,  would  have  the  efEect  of  subjecting  a  third  person  ^^ed  act 
to  damages,  or  of  terminating  any  right  or  interest  of  a  third  jure  third 
person,  cannot,  by  ratification,  be  made  to  have  such  effect.      person. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A,  not  being  authorized  thereto  by  B,  demands,  on  behalf  of 
By  the  dehvery  of  a  chattel,  the  property  of  B,  from  C  who  is  in 
possession  of  it.  This  demand  cannot  be  ratified  by  B,  so  as  to 
make  0  liable  for  damages  for  his  refusal  to  defiver. 

(6)  A  holds  a  lease  from  B,  terminable  on  three  months'  notice. 
C,  an  unauthorized  person,  gives  notice  of  termination  to  A.  The 
notice  cannot  be  railfied  by  B,  so  as  to  be  binding  on  A  ^ 


REVOCATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

201.  An  agency  is  terminated  by  the  principal  revoking 


^  i.  e.  knowingly  accepts.  See  sec. 
198. 

*  Payment  to  a  [Hindti]  mother, 
as  manager,  of  a  debt  due  on  a  mort- 
gage executed  to  her  as  manager  was 
held  to  bind  the  son  who  by  taking 
no  step  for  several  years  after  attain- 
ing his  majority  might  be  deemed  to 
have  ratified  the  transaction  of  which 


he  had  taken  the  benefit.  West  &  B. 
617. 

'  A  gives  notice  of  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill:  of  exchange.  A  is  not  a  party 
to  the  bill  nor  authorised  to  give 
notice.  This  notice  cannot  be  ratified 
so  as  to  bind  an  indorser  or  drawer. 
Story,  Agency,  §  247. 
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Tenninft- 

tioooT 

•gency. 


his  authority ;  or  by  the  agent  renouncing  the  business  of  the 
agency ;  or  by  the  business  of  the  agency  being  completed ; 
or  by  either  the  principal  or  agent  dying  or  becoming  of  im- 
sound  mind;  or  by  the  principal^  being  adjudicated  an  in- 
solvent under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for  the  time  being 
in  force  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  *. 

202.  TVhere  the  agent  has  himself  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  agency^,  the 
agency  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  contract^  be  ter- 
minated ^  to  the  prejudice  of  such  interest. 

TUutirations. 

(a)  A  gives  authority  to  B  to  sell  ^'s  land,  and  to  pay  himself^ 
out  of  the  proceeds,  the  debts  due  to  him  from  A.  A  cannot 
revoke  this  authority  nor  can  it  be  terminated  by  his  inpanity  or 
death  \ 

(6)  A  consigns  looo  hales  of  cotton  to  By  who  has  made 
advances  to  him  on  such  cotton,  and  desires  B  to  sell  the  cotton, 
and  to  repay  himself  out  of  the  price  the  amount  of  his  own 
advances.  A  cannot  revoke  this  authority,  nor  is  it  terminated  by 
his  insanity  or  death '. 

When  203.  The  principal  may,  save  as  is  otherwise  provided  by 

may  revoke  *J^®  last  preceding  section,  revoke  the  authority  given  to  his 


TenniiM- 
tion  of 
A^ncy, 
where 

Agent 
has  an  in* 
terest  in 
•uhject> 
matter. 


^  Nothing  is  said  as  to  termination 
by  efflux  of  time  when  a  period  it 
fixed  for  perfoiming  the  busiDess,  or 
as  to  the  agent^s  insolvency,  which 
at  all  events  determines  his  authority 
to  receive  money  on  behalf  of  his 
principal.  The  Powers  of  Attorney 
Act,  1 88 a,  sec.  3  provides  that  any 
person  making  or  doing  any  payment 
or  act  in  good  faith,  in  pursuance  of 
a  power  of  attorney,  diall  not  be 
liable  in  respect  of  the  payment  or 
act  by  reason  that  before  the  payment 
or  act  the  donor  of  the  power  had 
died  or  become  lunatic  or  insolvent, 
or  had  revoked  the  power,  if  the  fact 
of  death,  etc.  was  not  at  the  time  of 
the  payment  or  act  known  to  the 
person  making  or  doing  the  same. 

^  Two  other  modes  of  terminating 
an  agency  are  (i)  where  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  ai^ency  ceases  to  exist 
(compare  sec.  56) ;  and  (2)  where  the 
principars  power  over   the   subject- 


matter  comes  to  an  end. 

'  When  A  appoints  P  to  be  his 
agent  to  collect  rents  in  an  inibn 
village  and  promises  to  pay  him  an 
annual  salary  out  of  those  rents,  this 
does  not  give  B  'an  interest  in  the 
property  *  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion aoa  ;  5  Bom.  253. 

*  either  by  the  principal's  volun- 
tary power  to  revoke  or  by  his  death 
or  insanity. 

*  A  gives  authority  to  £  to  recover 
Rs.  1000  from  C,  and  declares  that  B 
may  retain  out  of  whatever  he  may 
recover  from  C  a  sum  of  Bs.  100 
which  are  due  to  B,  A  cannot  re- 
voke this  authority,  7  Bom.  H.  C, 
A.  G.  J.  10. 

*  A  assigns  all  his  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  gives  the 
assignee  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect 
and  receive  all  debts  and  outstanding 
claims.  A  cannot  revoke  this  power, 
JTalsh  V.  Whitcomhy  a  Esp.  565. 
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agent  at  any  time  before  the  authority  has  been  exercised  so  agent's 
as  to  bind  the  principal  \  authority. 

204.  The  principal  cannot  revoke  the  authority  given  to  Kevocation 

his  agent  after  the  authority  has  been  partly  exercised,  so  far  authority 

as  regards  such  acts  and  obligations  as  arise  from  acts  already  ^^  been 

done  in  the  agency.  exercLd. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  authorizes  B  to  buy  1000  bales  of  cotton  on  account  of 
Ay  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  A^s  moneys  remaining  in  ^'s  hands. 
B  buys  1000  bales  of  cotton  in  his  own  name,  so  as  to  make 
himself  personally  liable  for  the  price.  A  cannot  revoke  ^'s 
authority  so  far  as  regards  payment  for  the  cotton. 

(6)  A  authorizes  B  to  buy  1000  bales  of  cotton  on  account  of -4, 
and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  A's  moneys  remaining  in  B*b  hands.  B 
buys  ijOoo  bales  of  cotton  in  A^a  name,  and  so  as  not  to  render 
himself  personally  liable  for  the  price.  A  can  revoke  B'a  authority 
to  pay  for  the  cotton, 

205.  Where  there  is  an  express  or  implied  contract  that  Compensa- 
the  agency  should  be  continued  for  any  period  of  time,  the  ^e^vocation 
principal   must   make   compensation   to   the   agent,  or  the  by  prin- 
agent  to  the  principal,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  any  previous  nunclation 
revocation  or  renunciation  of  the  agency  without  sufficient  by  agent, 
cause  ^. 

206.  Reasonable  notice  must  be  given  of  such  revocation  Notice  of 
or  renunciation,  otherwise  the  damage  thereby  resulting  to  the  or^p^u^*!" 
principal  or  the  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  made  good  ciation. 
to  the  one  by  the  other. 

207.  Revocation  and  renunciation  may  be   expressed  or  Revocation 
may  be  implied  in  the  conduct  of  the  principal  or  agent  re-  cUtion"^^ 

spectively,  may  be 

Illustration.  expressed 

A  empowers  B  to  let  A's  house.  Afterwards  A  lets  it  himself. 
This  is  an  implied  revocation  of  B'a  authority. 

208.  The  termination  of  the  authority  of  an  agent  *  does  When  ter^ 

mination 

^  See  in  England  Bromley  v.  Hoi-  in  cases  under  this  section,  see  sec. 

landf  7  Ves.  28.  73  supra. 

^  Otherwise  where  the  agent  takes  '  or  appoints  C  to  let  it. 

the  risk  of  the  agency  being  revoked,  *  whether    by  the  principal's  ex- 

2  Bom.  H.  C.  400,  404.  press  revocation  or  by  his  death. 

As  to  the  measure  of  compensation 
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offtisviit't  noty  80  far  as  r^^atds  the  agents  take  effect  before  it  becomes 
u!kt9  ef^t  I^own  to  him,  or,  so  far  as  regards  third  persons,  before  it 
M  toa(i«Bi.  becomes  known  to  them  *. 

Mid  M  to 

third  iau$irations. 

penoiit. 

(a)  A  directs  B  to  sell  goods  for  him,  and  agrees  to  give  B  five 

per  cent,  commission  on  the  price  fetched  by  the  goods.  A  after- 
van1(s  by  letter,  revokes  ^'s  authority.  B,  after  the  letter  is  sent, 
but  Wfore  he  receives  it,  sells  the  goods  for  100  rupees.  The 
sale  is  binding  on  A ,  and  B  is  entitled  to  five  rupees  as  his  com- 
mission. 

{b)  A ,  at  ^[adras,  by  letter  directs  B  to  sell  for  him  some  cotton 
lying  in  a  warehouse  in  Bombay,  and  afterwards,  by  letter,  revokes 
his  authority  to  sell,  and  directs  B  to  send  the  cotton  to  Madras. 
B^  after  receiving  the  second  letter,  enters  into  a  contract  with  C, 
who  knows  of  the  first  letter,  but  not  of  the  second,  for  the  sale  to  him 
of  the  cotton.  C  pays  B  the  money,  with  which  B  absconds.  C's 
payment  is  good  as  against  A, 

{c)  A  directs  By  his  agent,  to  pay  certain  money  to  C,  A  dies, 
and  D  takes  out  probate  to  his  will.  B,  after  A  'a  death,  but  before 
hearing  of  it,  pays  the  money  to  C  The  payment  is  good  as 
against  Z>,  the  executor*. 

Agent*t  209.  When  an  agency  is  tenninated  by  the  principal  dying 

terming  ^^  bottoming  of  unsound  mind^  the  agent  is  bound  to  take^  on 

tion  of  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  his  late  principal,  all  reason- 

mincipal  II  ^^^^  stops  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  interests 

death  or  entrusted  to  him. 

iDMUiity. 

Tennina*        210.  The  termination  of  the  authority  of  an  agent  causes 
sub^nt'a  *^®  termination  (subject  to  the  rules  herein  contained  regard- 
authority,    ing  the  termination  of  an  agent's  authority)  of  the  authority 
of  all  sub-agents  appointed  by  him. 


agent's  duty  to  peincipal. 

Agent*t  211.  An  agent  is  bound  to  conduct  the  business  of  Ms 

owttdactinff  Principal  according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  principal^, 
principsJ'a  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  directions,  according  to  the 

DiuiiiesB* 

^  Story,  Agency  f  sec.  470.  for  lum  100  bales  of  cotton  of  a  par- 

'  This  follows  the  rule  of  the  dyil  ticular  quality,  and  B,  not  being  able 

law,  Pollock,  37,  note  (d).  to  procure  more  than  94  bales  of  such 

'  Substantial  compliance  with  the  cotton  in  the   market,   buys   them, 

principal's  directions  will  be  sufficient.  A  is  bound  by  the  purchase,  Johnstcn 

Thus  if  A  instructs  his  agent  B  to  buy  v.  Kershaw,  L.  R.  a  Ex.  82. 
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custom  which  prevails  in  doing  business  of  the  saane  kind  at 

the  place  where  the  agent  conducts  such  business.     When  the 

agent  acts  otherwise,  if  any  loss  be  sustained,  he  must  make 

it  good  to  his  principal,  and  if  any  profit  accrues,  he  must  aq- 

count  for  it  ^. 

lUiist/raiions, 

(a)  A,  an  agent  engaged  in  carrying  on  for  B  a  business,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  invest  from  time  to  time,  at  interest,  the 
moneys  which  may  be  in  hand,  omits  to  make  such  investment. 
A  must  make  good  to  B  the  interest  usually  obtained  by  such  in- 
vestments. 

(6)  j?9  a  broker,  in  whose  business  it  is  not  the  custom  to  sell  on 
credit,  sells  goods  of  A  on  credit  to  (7,  whose  credit  at  the  time  was 
very  high.  (7,  before  payment,  becomes  insolvent.  B  must  make 
good  the  loss  to  A, 

212.  An  agent  is  bound  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Skill  and 
agency  with  as  much  skill  as  is  generally  possessed  by  persons  ^^^^^ 
engaged  in  similar  business,  imless  the  principal  has  notice  of  from  agent, 
his  want  of  skill.     The  agent  is  always  bound  to  act  with 
reasonable  diligence,  and  to  use  such  skill  as  he  possesses; 
and  to  make  compensation  to  his  principal  in  respect  of  the 
direct  consequences  of  his  own  neglect,  want  of  skill,  or  mis- 
conduct, but  not  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  which  are  in- 
directly or  remotely  caused  by  such  neglect,  want  of  skill,  or 

misconduct, 

Ulusl/raUons. 

(a)  ^9  a  merchant  in  Calcutta,  has  an  agent,  B,  in  London,  to 
whom  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  on  ^'s  account,  with  orders  to  remit. 
B  retains  the  money  for  a  considerable  time.  A,  in  consequence 
of  not  receiving  the  money,  becomes  insolvent.  B  is  liable  for  the 
money  and  interest  from  the  day  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  paid, 
according  to  the  usual  rate,  and  for  any  further  direct  loss — as,  e.g.y 
by  variation  of  rate  of  exchange — but  not  further. 

(6)  -4,  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  goods,  having  authority  to  sell  on 
credit,  sells  to  B  on  credit,  without  making  the  proper  and  usual 
enquiries  as  to  the  solvency  of  B.  By  at  the  time  of  such  sale,  is 
insolvent.  A  must  make  compensation  to  his  principal  in  respect 
of  any  loss  thereby  sustained. 

(c)  A,  an  insurance-broker  employed  by  jB  to  effect  an  insurance 
on  a  ship,  omits  to  see  that  the  usual  clauses  are  inserted  in  the 
policy.    The  ship  is  afterwards  lost.    In  consequence  of  the  omission 

*  Bat  see  sec.  189,  with  which  sec.  an  must  be  read. 
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of  the  daoPM  nothing  can  be  recovered  from  the  nnderwriter 
A  is  boand  to  make  g(K>d  the  loss  to  B, 

(il)  ^,  a  merchant  in  England,  directs  B  his  agent  at  Bombay, 
who  accepts  the  agency,  to  tend  him  100  bales  of  cotton  by  a  cer- 
tain ship.  B,  having  it  in  his  power  to  send  the  cotton,  omita  to 
do  so.  The  ship  arrives  safely  in  England.  Soon  after  her  arrival 
the  price  of  cotton  rises.  B  is  bound  to  make  good  to  A  the  profit 
which  he  might  have  made  by  the  100  bales  of  cotton  at  the  time 
the  ship  arrived,  but  not  any  profit  he  might  have  made  by  the 
subsequent  rise  *. 

AK«iit*8  213.  An  agent  is  bound  to  render  proper  accounts  to  his 

»iXH>unu.     principal  on  denumd  *. 

Ap«nt*t  214.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  agent^  in  cases  of  difficulty^  to 

clminiuiii-   ^^'^  *^^  reasonable  diligence  in  communicating  with  his  prin- 

oftte  wiih    cifsA,  and  in  seeking  to  obtain  his  instructions  \ 
ptincipAl. 

KiKlii  of         215*  If  ai^  agent  deals  on  his  own  account  in  the  business 

when  S^ni  ^^  ^^^  ^geney,  ^-ithout  first  obtaining  the  consent  ol  his  prin- 

dcaU.  un     ci})al  and  acquainting  him  with  all  material  circumstances 

awnmt,  in  whioh  have  come  to  his  own  knowledge  on  the  subject^  the 

butinoM  of  principal  may  repudiate  the  transaction^  if  the  case  show, 

either  that  any  material  fact  has  been  dishonestly  concealed 

from  him  by  the  agent^  or  that  the  dealings  of  the  agent  have 

been  disadvantageous  to  him. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  directs  B  to  sell  A  *b  estate.  B  buys  the  estate  for  himself 
in  the  name  of  C  A,  on  discovering  that  B  has  bought  the  estate 
for  himself,  may  repudiate  the  sale,  if  he  can  show  that  B  has  dis- 
honestly concealed  any  material  fact,  or  that  the  sale  has  been  dis- 
advantageous to  him. 

(6)  A  directs  B  to  sell  A*8  estate.  B  on  looking  over  the  estate 
before  selling  it,  finds  a  mine  on  the  estate  which  is  unknown  to^. 
B  informs  A  that  he  wishes  to  buy  the  estate  for  himself,  but  con- 
ceals the  discovery  of  the  mine.  A  allows  B  to  buy,  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  the  mine.  A ,  on  discovering  that  B  knew  of 
the  mine  at  the  time  he  bought  the  estate,  may  either  repudiate  or 
adopt  the  sale  at  his  option. 

Benefit  216.  If  an  agent^  without  the  knowledge  of  his  principal, 

gained  by 

^  This  illustrates  sec.  211  rather      count,  see  7  Cal.  654. 
than  sec.  213.  '  This  qualifies   the  rule  in    sec. 

^  As  to  the  form  of  suit  for  an  ac-       189. 
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deals  in  the  business  of  the  agency  on  his  own  account  instead  agent 
of  on  account  of  his  principal^  the  principal  is  entitled  to  claim  hf^own^'^ 
from  the  agent  any  benefit  which  may  have  resulted  to  him  account  in 

«  ,1       i  1'  business  of 

irom  the  transaction.  agency. 

lUtistration. 

A  directs  B,  his  agent,  to  buy  a  certain  house  for  him.  B  tells 
A  it  cannot  be  bought,  and  buys  the  house  for  himself.  A  may,  on 
discoyering  that  B  has  bought  the  house,  compel  him  to  sell  it  to 
A  at  the  price  he  gave  for  it. 

217#  An  agent  may  retain  ^^  out  of  any  sums  received  on  Agent's 
account  of  the  principal  in  the  bu^ess  of  the  agency,  all^^^er 
moneys  due  to  himself  in  respect  of  advances  made  or  expenses  out  of 

■1.  Til**  ij*  11*  1  sums  re™ 

properly  incurred  by  mm  in  conducting  such  busmess,  and  ceived  on 
also  such  remuneration  as  may  be  payable  to  him  for  acting  principal's 

J  ^  J  o  account. 

as  agent. 

218.  Subject  to  such  deductions,  the  agent  is  bound  to  pay  Duty  to 
to  his  principal  all  sums  received  on  his  account.  recefv^ 

for  prin- 

219#  In  the  absence  of  any  special  contract,  payment  for  cipal. 
the  performance  of  any  act  is  not  due  to  the  affent  until  the  When 

a^ent  s  re- 

completion  of  such  act ;  but  an  agent  may  detain  moneys  re-  muneration 
•  ceived  by  him  on  account  of  goods  sold,  although  the  whole  ^®^°"^®^ 
of  the  goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale  may  not  have  been 
sold,  or  although  the  sale  may  not  be  actually  complete. 

220.  An  agent  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  business  Agent  not 
of  the  agency  ^,  is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration  in  respect  pemunera- 
of  that  part  of  the  busiuess  which  he  has  misconducted.  *ion  for 

business 

Illustrations.  miscon- 

ducted. 

(a)  A  employs  B  to  recover  100,000  rupees  from  <7,  and  to  lay 

it  out  on  good  security.     B  recovers  the  100,000  rupees  and  lays 

out  90,000  rupees  on  good  security,  but  lays  out  10,000  rupees  on 

security  which  he  ought  to  have  known  to  be  bad,  whereby  A  loses 

2000  rupees.      B  is  entitled  to  remuneration  for  recovering  the 

100,000  rupees  and  for  investing  the  90,000  rupees.     He  is  not 

^  Here   '  retain  *    seems   used   for  right  of  retainer  or  lien  is  dealt  with 

*  appropriate'  or  *  reimburse  himself,'  by  sec.  221  infra, 
and  corresponds  with   '  such  deduc-  ^  i.  e.   violates  any  duty  imposed 

tions'  in  sec.  218.  Compare  the  Indian  upon  him  by  sees.  195,  21 1-2 14,  and 

Trusts  Act,   sec.   32.      The   agent's  218. 
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entitled  to  any  remnnention  for  investing  tlie  10,000  rupees,  and 
he  muBt  make  good  the  aooo  rupees  to  B, 

(6)  A  employs  B  to  recover  1000  mpees  from  (7.  Through  B^z 
misconduct  the  money  is  not  recovered.  B  is  entitled  to  no  le- 
moneration  for  his  services,  and  must  make  good  the  loss  ^. 

22L  In  the  altsence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary^  an 
a^nt  is  entitled  to  retain  goods,  papers,  and  other  property, 
whether  movable  or  immovable^,  of  the  principal  received 
by  him,  until  the  amount  due  to  himself  for  commission,  dis- 
bursements and  services  in  respect  of  the  same  '  has  been  paid 
or  accounted  for  to  him  ^. 


p&ixcipal's  dutt  to  agent. 

Ag«nt  to  222.  The  employer  of  an  agent  is  bound  to  indemnify  him 
nifiad  *  against  the  cH>nscijuences  of  all  lawful  acts  done  by  such  agent 
againatooii'  in  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him. 

•MuencM 

•f  '•'»f«l  lUusiraiianB. 

(a)  By  at  Singdpur,  under  instructions  from  A  of  Calcutta,  con- 
tracts with  C  to  deliver  certain  goods  to  him.  A  does  not  send 
the  goods  to  B,  and  C  sues  B  for  breach  of  contract.  B  informs  A 
of  the  suit,  and  A  authorizes  him  to  defend  the  suit.  B  defends 
the  suit,  and  is  comi>elled  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  and  incurs 
expenses.     A  is  liable  to  ^  for  such  damages,  costs  and  expenses. 

(()  By  a  broker  at  Calcutta,  by  the  orders  of  A,  a  merchant 
there  ^  contracts  with  C  for  the  purchase  of  10  casks  of  oil  for  A, 
Afterwards  A  refuses  to  receive  the  oil,  and  C  sues  B,  B  informs 
Ay  who  repudiates  the  contract  altogether.  B  defends,  but  un- 
successfully, and  has  to  pay  damages  and  costs  and  incurs  expenses. 
A  is  liable  to  B  for  such  damages,  costs  and  expenses. 

Agent  223.  Where  one  person  employs  another  to  do  an  act,  and 

demnified    ^®  agent  does  the  act  in  good  &ith  •,  the  employer  is  liable  to 


^  A  employs  B  to  seU  1000  bales 
of  cotton  at  a  price  not  less  than 
Bs.  ao  a  maund.  B  sella  the  whole 
lot  below  that  prioe.  He  is  entitled 
to  no  oommission.  But  if  he  sella  800 
bales  at  Ba.ao  a  maund  and  the  re- 
mainder below  it  he  is  entitled  to 
commission  on  the  sale  of  the  800 
bales. 

'  So  in  England  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court,  23  &  24  Vic. 
c.  27. 


'  As  to  cases  when  the  agent  has  a 
general  lien,  see  sec.  170, 

*  This  section  should  be  fused  with 
sees.  217  and  aio. 

■For  ' there '^(i.e.  Calcctta)  we 
should  probably  read  '  Singipur.*  The 
illustration  assumes  that  B  is  person- 
ally bound  by  the  contract :  but  this 
would  not  be  the  case  unless  A  were 
resident  abroad  or  could  not  be  sued. 
(sec.  230). 

*  See  above,  p.  103,  note  5. 
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indemnify  ttie  agent  against  the  consequences  of  that  act,  against 
thouffh  it  cause  an  iniury  to  the  rights  of  third  persons.  ^*^®"      • 

o  «»     J  -o  r  quences  of 

lUustraUona,  ^^^"^ 

ID  good 

(a)  -4,  a  decree-holder  and  entitled  to  execution  of  J?*s  goods,  ^**'^* 
requires  the  officer  of  the  Court  to  seize  certain  goods,  representing 
them  to  he  the  goods  of  B,  The  officer  seizes  the  goods  ^  and  is 
sued  by  (7,  the  true  owner  of  the  goods.  A  is  liable  to  indemnify 
the  officer  for  the  ^um  which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  to  C,  in  con- 
sequence of  obeying  A^s  directions. 

(6)  J5,  at  the  request  of  A,  sells  goods  in  the  possession  of  -4, 
but  which  A  had  no  right  to  dispose  of.  B  does  not  know  this, 
and  hands  over  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  A,  Afterwards  C,  the 
true  owner  of  the  goods,  sues  B  and  recovers  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  costs.  A  is  liable  to  indemnify  B  for  what  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  C,  and  for  ^'s  own  expenses. 

224.  Where  one  person  employs  another  to  do  an  act  Non- 
which  is  criminal  2,  the  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  agent,  employer^ 
either  upon  an  express  or  an  implied  promise  to  indenmify  of  agent 
liim  against  the  consequences  of  that  act.  a  oiime. 

Illrisi/rcUiona, 

(a)  A  employs  B  to  beat  C,  and  agrees  to  indemnify  him  against 
all  consequences  of  the  act.  B  thereupon  beats  (7,  and  has  to  pay 
damages  to  C  for  so  doing.  A  is  not  liable  to  indemnify  B  for 
those  damages. 

(5)  B,  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  publishes,  at  ul*s  request, 
a  libel '  upon  G  in  the  paper,  and  A  agrees  to  indemnify  B  against 
the  consequences  of  the  publication,  and  all  costs  and  damages  of 
any  action  in  respect  thereof.  B  is  sued  by  C  and  has  to  pay 
damages,  and  also  incurs  expenses.  A  is  not  liable  to  B  upon  the 
indemnity. 

225*  The  principal  must  make  compensation  to  his  agent  Compensa- 
in  respect  of  injury  caused  to  such  agent  by  the  principalis  ^^^  ^^^ 
neglect  or  want  of  skill  *.  injury 

caused  by 

Illustration,  principars 

neglect. 
A  employs  ^  as  a  bricklayer  in  building  a  house,  and  puts  up 

the  scaffolding  himself.     The  scaffolding  is  unskilfully  put  up,  and 

B  is  in  consequence  hurt.     A  must  make  compensation  to  B, 

*  in  good  faith.  *  The  injury  must  be  the  actual 

^  under    the    law    for    the    time  and    natural    and    probable    conse- 

being  in  force  in  British  India.     In  quence  ol  the  principal's  neglect  or 

sec.  24,  *  act  *  would  probably  be  held  want  of  skill,  and  not  an  injury  of 

to  include  '  forbearance.'  which  the  neglect  or  want  of  skill  of 

'  defamatory  matter.  the  agent  or  a  third  person  was  the 

VOL.    I.  T   t 
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EFFECT  OF  AGENCY  ON  CONTBACTS  WITH  THIRD  PERSONS. 


Enlbroe-  226*  Contracts  entered  into  through  an  agent^  and  obliga- 
inent  and  ^^jQ^g  arising  from  acts  done  by  an  agent^  may  be  enforced  in 
quenoM  of  the  same  manner,  and  will  have  the  same  l^;al  consequences 
o^tnicu.  ^  *^  ^^^  contracts  had  been  entered  into  and  the  acts  done  by 
the  principal  in  person  *. 

{a)  A  bays  goods  from  B,  knowing  that  he  is  an  agent  for  their 
sale,  but  not  knowing  who  is  the  principal.  ^*8  principal  is  the 
person  entitled  to  claim  from  A  the  price  of  the  goods*,  and  A 
cannot,  in  a  suit  by  the  principal,  set-off  against  that  claim  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  B  \ 

(6)  A,  being  ^'s  agent,  with  authority  to  receive  money  on  his 
behalf,  receives  from  C  a  sum  of  money  due  to  ^.  C  is  discharged 
of  his  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  in  question  to  B, 

Principal  227.  When  an  agent  does  more  than  he  is  authorized  to 

bound,  ^^f  ^^^  when  the  part  of  what  he  does^  which  is  within  his 

when  authority,  can  be  separated  from  the  part  which  is  beyond  his 

exceeds  authority,  SO  much  only  of  what  he  does  as  is  within  his 

authority,  a^jthority  is  binding  as  between  him  and  his  principal  *. 

lUustraiian, 

Af  being  owner  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  authorizes  B  to  procure  an 
insurance  for  4000  rupees  on  the  ship.  B  procures  a  policy  for 
4000  rupees  on  the  ship,  and  another  for  the  like  sum  on  the 
cargo.  A  is  bound  to  pay  the  premium  for  the  policy  on  the  ship, 
but  not  the  premium  for  the  policy  on  the  cargo. 


Principal 
not  bound 
when 
excess  of 
agent*B 
authority 
is  not 
separable. 


228.  Where  an  agent  does  more  than  he  is  authorized  to 
do,  and  what  he  does  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority  cannot 
be  separated  from  what  is  within  it,  the  principal  is  not  bound 
to  recognize  the  transaction. 

Illustration, 
A  authorizes  B  to  buy  500  sheep  for  him.     B  buys  500  sheep 


chief  or  proximate  cause.  See  the 
Law  Quarterly  Meview^  ii.  416. 

^  As  to  the  principars  liability  for 
his  agent^s  wrongful  acts,  see  L.  R., 
5  I.  A.  130. 

^  This  seems  to  mean  that  B*s  prin- 


cipal is  the  only  person  so  entitled. 
But  see  sec.  330  (a)  and  sec.  233. 

'  But  in  England  see  .  Sims  v. 
Bondy  5  B.  &  Ad.  393. 

^  As  between  the  principal  and 
third  parties,  see  sec.  237. 
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and  200  lambs  for  one  sum  of  6000  rupees.     A  may  repudiate 
the  whole  transaction  \ 

229.  Any  notice  given  to  or  information  obtained  by  the  Conse- 
agent,  provided  it  be  given  or  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  Jf  n^t^* 
business 2  transacted  by  him  for  the  principal^,  shall^  as  between  given  to 
the  principal  and  third  parties,  have  the  same  legal  conse-  ^^^ ' 
quence  as  if  it  had  been  given  to  or  obtained  by  the  principal. 

Illicstrations. 

(a)  A  is  employed  by  B  to  buy  from  C  certain  goods,  of  which 
C  is  the  apparent  owner,  and  buys  them  accordingly.  In  the 
course  of  the  treaty  for  the  sale,  A  learns  that  the  goods  really 
belonged  to  Z>,  but  B  is  ignorant  of  that  fact.  B  is  not  entitled  to 
set-off  a  debt  owing  to  him  from  0  against  the  price  of  the  goods. 

(6)  A  is  employed  by  ^  to  buy  from  C  goods  of  which  C  is  the 
apparent  owner.  A  was,  before  he  was  so  employed,  a  servant  of 
Cy  and  then  learnt  that  the  goods  really  belonged  to  D,  but  B  is 
ignorant  of  that  fact.  In  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  his  agent,  B 
may  set-off  against  the  price  of  the  goods  a  debt  owing  to  him 
from  C  *. 

230.  In  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  that  effect,  an  Agent 
agent  cannot  personally  enforce  contracts  entered  into  by  him  ^^onallv 
on  behalf  of  his  principal,  nor  is  he  personally  bound  by^^orce, 

,,  X  ./  ./  nor  is  he 

them.  bound  by. 

Such  a  contract  shall  be  presumed  to  exist  ^  in  the  following  co^^^^^^cte 
cases : —  principal, 

(i)  Where  the  contract  is  made  by  an  agent  for  the  sale  or 

purchase  of  goods  for  a  merchant  resident  abroad : 
(2)  Where  the  agent  does  not  disclose  the  name  of  his 

principal « : 


^  as  between  himself  and  Bf  and 
also  as  between  himself  and  the  ven- 
dors, provided  that  A  has  not  induced 
them  to  believe  that  B  was  authorised 
to  buy  the  Iambs  as  well  as  the  sheep. 
See  sec.  237  infra. 

A  custom  allowing  a  broker  to 
deviate  from  his  instructions  is  un- 
reasonable, and  will  not  be  recog- 
nised as  binding  by  the  Courts,  8 
Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  19. 

^  It  must  be  *  in  the  course  of  the 
business.'  Under  sec.  229  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  bound  where  the  notice 
is  given  to  the  agent  so  shortly  before 


'  the  business '  that  he  nrast  be  pre^ 
sumed  to  recollect  it. 

^  Dresser  v.  Norwood,  ''14  C  B., 
N.  S.  574.  But  this  was  reversed  by 
the  Ex.  Ch.,  17  C,  B.,  N.  S.  466, 

*  And  see  sec.  104. 

^  unless  the  contrary  appears^,  5 
Cal.  79. 

^  5  Cal,  79;  7  Bom.  65^  Where 
one  contracting  party  knows  that  the 
other  is  contracting  as  an  agent  for  a 
third  person  whose  name  he  also 
knows,  the  presumption  laid  down  in 
this  clause  does  not  arise.  The  essen- 
tial point  i^  the  knowledge,  and  actual 


T  t  a 
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(3)  Where    the    principal,   though    disclosed,   cannot    he 
sued*. 

RighUof  23L  If  Wi  agent  makes  a  contract  with  a  person  who 
JI^JJJUj^*^  neither  knows,  nor  has  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  is  an  ag^»it, 
viadehy  ]^  principal  may  require  the  performance  of  the  contract; 
Agent.  but  the  other  contracting  party  has,  as  against  the  principal, 
the  same  rights  as  he  would  have  had  as  against  the  agent  if 
the  agent  had  been  principal  ^. 

If  the  principal  discloses  himself  before  the  contract  is 
completed,  the  other  contracting  party  may  refuse  to  fulfil 
the  contract,  if  he  can  show  that,  if  he  had  known  wbo  was 
the  principal  in  the  contract,  or  if  he  had  known  that  the 
agent  was  not  a  principal,  he  would  not  have  entered  into 
the  contract. 

Perform-  232.  Where  one  man  makes  a  contract  with  another, 
oontract  neither  knowing  nor  having  reasonable  ground  to  suspect 
^**^^'*^  that  the  other  is  an  agent,  the  principal  ^,  if  he  requires  the 
to  be  performance  of  the  contract,  can  only  obtam  such  perfonn- 

pnncipal.    ^^^^  subject  to  the  rights  and  obligations  subsisting  between 
the  agent  and  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 


knowledge  ia  equivalent  to  disclosure, 
the  sole  object  of  which  would  be  to  con- 
vey such  knowledge,  5  Bom.  584,  589. 

Where  an  officer  of  Government 
makes  a  contract  on  behalf  of  Govern- 
ment,  it  would  seem  that,  under  this 
Act,  he  is  personally  liable,  unless  the 
fact  that  the  contract  was  nuMle  on 
behalf  of  Government  is  disclosed  at 
the  time.  The  exemption  conferred 
by  22  &  33  Vic.  c.  41,  sec.  2,  appears 
to  apply  only  where  an  instrument  has 
been  executed  as  there  provided. 

Sec.  230  (2)  assumes  that  the  agent 
actually  has  a  principal.  Sec.  236 
deals  with  the  case  where  a  pre- 
tended i^ent  has,  in  fact,  no  principal. 

^  This  section  is  founded  upon  Eng- 
lish law  (Pollock,  no) ;  but  it  omits 
to  provide  any  fixed  rule  for  the  treat- 
ment of  contracts  made  by  an  agent 
in  writing,  6  Bom.  557.  To  make 
it  correspond  with  English  decisions, 
at  least  since  Fleet  v.  Murton,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  B.  I2g,  ajod Butchinsony.  Tatham, 
L.  B.  8  C.  P.  482,  we  should  have  to 


replace  subsec  (2)  by  words  to  this 
effect :  '  Where  it  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  contract  that  tiie  agent 
is  contracting  only  as  agent  for  a 
principal,*  Pollock,  no. 

'  This  provides  with  reference  to 
the  assertion  of  rights  by  and  against 
the  undisclosed  principal  (i)  that  the 
principal  of  the  i^ent  making  the 
contract  may  require  specific  perform- 
ance from  the  other  contracting  party, 
and  (2)  that  the  other  contracting 
party  has,  against  the  principal,  the 
same  rights  as  he  woidd  have  had 
against  the  agent,  if  the  agent  had 
been  the  principal,  4  Bom.  455. 

'  i.  e.  the  principal  of  the  ag^nt. 
This  section  makes  the  right  of  the 
principal  to  require  performance  subject 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  existing 
between  the  agent  and  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  and  thus  qualifies  the 
unlimited  right  of  the  principal  given 
by  the  first  paragraph  of  sec.  231  ;  4 
Bom.  455.  Sec.  232  seems  covered 
by  sec.  231. 


ex- 
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niuatration. 

A,  who  owes  500  rupees  to  B,  sells  1000  rupees^  worth  of  rice 
to  B,  A  is  acting  as  agent  for  C  in  the  transaction,  but  B  has  no 
knowledge  nor  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  such  is  the  case. 
C  cannot  compel  B  to  take  the  rice  without  allowing  him  to  set-off 
A'^  debt. 

233.  In  cases  where  the  agent  is  personally  liable,  a  person  Right  of 

dealing  with  him  may  hold  either  him  or  his  principal,  or  both  §^^ 

of  them  ^,  liable.  with  agent 

TUustration.  f^^?"^^^ 

liftble. 

A  enters  into  a  contract  with  B  to  sell  him  100  bales  of  cotton, 
and  afterwards  discovers  that  B  was  acting  as  agent  for  C.  A  may 
sue  either  B  or  C,  or  both  \  for  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

234.  When  a  person  who  has  made  a  contract  with  an  Inducing 
agent  induces  the  agent  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  J^^^cipal 
principal  only  will  be  held  liable,  or  induces  the  principal  \\^^  ^ 
to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  agent  only  will  be  held  liable,  principal 
he  cannot  afterwards  hold  liable  the  agent  or  principal  °J^^* 
respectively  ^.  ciusively 

liable. 

235.  A  person  untruly  representing  himself  to  be  the  Liability  of 
authorized  agent  of  another  ^,  and  thereby  inducing  a  third  ^^^" 
person  to  deal  with  him  as.such  agent,  is  liable,  if  his  alleged 
employer  does  not  ratify  his  acts,  to  make  compensation  to 

the  other  in  respect  of  any  loss  or  damage  which  he  has 
incurred  by  so  dealing*. 

236.  A  person  with  whom  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  Person 

in  the  character  of  agent,  is  not  entitled  to  require  the  per-  contacting 

as  agent, 

*  But  their  liability  is  several,  not  and  C,  being  induced  by  A  in  believe 
joint,  Story,  Agencyy  §  266.  that  A  looks  only  to  B  for  the  price, 

*  Thomson  v.  Davenportf  9  B.  &  C.  pays  B  Rs.  500  on  account,  A  could 
78,  and  see  6  Jjom.  358.  Sec.  234  not  sue  C  for  the  balance  of  Rs.  700. 
imposes  n,  further  qualification  upon  See  Macrae,  The  Indian  Contract 
the  rights  given  to  the  other  contract-  Act,  179.  ' 

ing  party  by  the  second  portion  of  the  •  This  does  i^ot  apply  to  the  case 

first  paragraph  of  sec.  231 ;  4  Bom.  lis^here  A  contracts  as  the  agent  of  ^, 

456.     Some  words  such  as  *  to  the  who    is    dead    ^t  the  time,  but  of 

extent  that  the  agent  or  principal  whose  death  A  is\naware.     See  sec. 

has  acted  on  such  belief  seem  re-  208. 

quired  at  the  end  of  sec.  234.     As  it  *  7  Bom.   65  :  Co^fen^v.   Wrisfht, 

stands,   if  ^   sells  cotton    to  B  for  Smith,  L.C.,  7th  ed.ii.  381.^^8  to  the 

Rs.  I  ?oo  payable  in  a  month,  and  B  is  measure  of  damages,  see  Mayne,  4th 

agent  for  0,  an  undisclosed  principal,  ed.,  320-326. 
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M^  •»*       (ormanee  of  it,  if  he  was  in  reality  actings  not  as  agent^  bat 

titled  to  •  .  « 

perform-      <>^  ^18  OWn  acCOUnt  *. 

Mace, 

Liability  of  237*  When  an  agent  has^  without  authority^  done  acts  or 
pincipftl  incurred  obligations  to  third  persons  on  behalf  of  his  principal^ 
belief  that  the  principal  is  bound  by  such  acts  or  obligations^  if  he  has 
au^ori^  by  his  words  or  conduct  induced  such  third  persons  to  believe 

Acte  were  that  such  acts  and  obligations  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
authoriied.  .,         ..      .,     , 

agent  s  authority  . 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  consignB  goods  to  B  for  sale,  and  gives  him  instructions 
not  to  sell  under  a  fixed  price.  C,  being  ignorant  of  B's  instruc- 
tions^  enters  into  a  contract  with  B  to  buy  the  goods  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  reserved  price.     A  is  bound  by  the  contract. 

A  entrusts  B  with  negotiable  instruments  endorsed  in  blank, 
them  to  (7  in  violation  of  private  orders  from  A.     The  sale 
is  good. 


(6). 
i?  sells 


Effect,  on  238*  Misrepresentations  made^  or  frauds  committed^  by 
ofmiare^**  agents  acting  in  the  course  of  their  business  for  their  prin- 
presenta-  cipals,  have  the  same  effect  on  agreements  made  by  such 
fraud  by  agents  as  if  such  misrepresentations  or  frauds  had  been  made 
agent.  or  committed  by  the  principals ;  but  misrepresentations  made^ 
or  frauds  committed^  by  agents^  in  matters  which  do  not  fall 
within  their  authority,  do  not  aJffect  their  principals  ^. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  Ay  being  B'a  agent  for  the  sale  of  goods,  induces  C  to  buy 
them  by  a  misrepresentation,  which  he  was  not  authorized  by  B 
to  make.  The  contract  is  voidable,  as  between  B  and  C,  at  the 
option  of  C. 

(6)  Af  the  captain  of  J^b  ship,  signs  bills  of  lading  without 
having  received  on  board  the  goods  mentioned  therein.  The  bills 
of  lading  are  void  as  between  B  and  the  pretended  consignor. 

'  This  assumes  that  the  pretended  §  ia7»  note  2. 

agent    has,    in    fact,    no    principal.  '  It  makes  no  difference  whether 

Where    an    agent    has    a  principal,  the  principal  is  a  natural  person  or  a 

though   undisclosed,  the  agent  may  corporation.     On    the    whole,   there 

enforce  the  contract^  sec.  230  (2).  seems  to  be  no  room  for  serious  doubt 

'  This  makes  no  distinction  between  that  the  law  of  England  as  now  settled 

the  case   of  a  general,   and  that  of  is  correctly  expressed  by  this  section, 

a  special,  agent ;  see  Story,  Agency,  Pollock,  531. 
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OF   PAETNEKSHIP. 

239.  'Partnership'  is  the  relation  which  subsists  between  < partner, 
persons  who  have  agreed  to  combine  their  property,  labour,  ^^!P ' , 
or  skill  in  some  business,  and  to  share  the  profits  thereof 
between  them. 

Persons  who  have  entered  into  partnership  with  one  another  Finn 
are  called  collectively  a  '  firm/  ^^^^^• 

rUustratioTis. 

(a)  A  and  B  buy  loo  bales  of  cotton,  which  they  agree  to  sell 
for  their  joint  account ;  A  and  B  are  partners  in  respect  of  such 
cotton. 

(6)  A  and  B  buy  loo  bales  of  cotton,  agreeing  to  share  it 
between  them.     A  and  B  are  not  partners. 

(c)  A  agrees  with  B^  a  goldsmith,  to  buy  and  furnish  gold  to  By 
to  be  worked  up  by  him  and  sold,  and  that  they  shall  share  in  the 
resulting  profit  or  loss.     A  and  B  are  partners. 

{d)  A  and  B  agree  to  work  together  as  carpenters,  but  that  A 
shall  receive  all  profits  and  shall  pay  wages  to  B,  A  and  B  are 
not  partners. 

(«)  A  and  B  are  joint  owners  of  a  ship.  This  circumstance  does 
not  make  them  partners  ^% 

240.  A  loan  to  a  person  engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  Lender  not 
any  trade  or  undertaking,  upon  a  contract  with  such  person  b/advanc- 
that  the  lender  shall  receive  interest  at  a  rate  varying  with  ^g  money 

for  snare 

the  profits,  or  that  he  shall  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  2,  of  profits, 
does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  the  lender  a  partner,  or  render 
him  responsible  as  such  ^. 

241.  In   the   absence  of  any   contract  to   the  contrary.  Property 
property  left  by  a  retiring  partner,   or   the   representative  ^^^.^ggg  l^y 

*  8  Cal.  1013.  see  Rev.  Critique,  17th  May,  1886. 

*  4  AU.  74.  As  to  the  Arabic  »  3  Ben,  A.  C.J.  238:  10  Ben.  312: 
origin  of  partnership  en  commandite,      4  All.  74. 
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retiring 

pMtner,  or 

deoeMed 

partner*8 

repre- 

■enUtive. 

Kenrant  or 
Agent  re- 
munerated 
by  share 
of  profits. 


Widow  or 
child  of 
deceaeed 
partner 
receiving 
annuity  out 
of  profits. 


Person 
recoiving 
portion  of 
profits  for 
sale  of 
good- will. 


Person 

leading 

another 

to  believe 

him 

partner. 

Person 
permitting 
nimself  to 
be  repre- 
sented as 
partner. 

Minor 
partner. 


of  a  deceased  partner^  to  be  used  in  the  business^  is  to  be 
considered  a  loan  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  preceding 
section. 

242.  No  contract  for  the  remuneration  of  a  servant  or 
agent  of  any  person^  engaged  in  any  trade  or  undertaking, 
by  a  sliare  of  the  profits  of  such  trade  or  imdertaking  shall,  of 
itself,  render  such  servant  or  agent  responsible  as  a  partner 
therein,  nor  give  him  the  rights  of  a  partner. 

243.  No  person,  being  a  widow  or  child  of  a  deceased 
partner  of  a  trader,  and  receiving,  by  way  of  annuity,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  made  by  such  trader  in  his  business, 
shall,  by  reason  only  of  such  receipt,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
partner  of  such  trader,  or  be  subject  to  any  liabilities  incurred 
by  him. 

244.  No  person  receiving,  by  way  of  annuity  or  otherwise, 
a  portion  of  the  profits  of  any  business,  in  consideration  of  the 
sale  by  him  of  the  good-will  of  such  business,  shall,  by  reason 
only  of  such  receipt,  be  deemed  to  be  a  partner  of  the  person 
carrying  on  such  business,  or  be  subject  to  his  liabilities  ^. 

245.  A  person  who  has,  by  words  spoken  or  written,  or  by 
his  conduct,  led  another  to  believe  that  he  is  a  partner  in  a 
particular  firm,  is  responsible  to  him  as  a  partner  in  such  firm. 

246.  Any  one  consenting  to  allow  himself  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  partner,  is  liable,  as  such,  to  third  persons  who, 
on  the  faith  thereof,  give  credit  to  the.  partnership  ^. 

247«  A  person  who  is  imder  the  age  of  majority  according 
to  the  law  to  which  he  is  subject,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  partnership,  but  cannot  be  made  personally  liable 
for  any  obligation  of  the  firm ;  but  the  share  of  such  minor 
in  the  property  of  the  firm  is  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the 
firm^ 


*  3  Ben.  A.  C.  J.  238  :  10  Ben.  312. 
This  and  the  four  preceding  sections 
are  taken  from.  Bovill*B  Act,  a8  &  29 
Vic.  c.  86,  which  had  previously 
been  extended  to  India  by  Act  XV 
"  866. 
^  See  the  Evidence  Act-,  sec.  109, 


as  to  the  burden  of  proving  that  per- 
sons who  have  once  acted  as  partners 
have  ceased  to  stand'  in  that  relation- 
ship to  one  another. 

'  Sec.  253,  cl.  (2)  applies  tominor^ 
AS  well  as  to  adult  partners.     There- 
fore, o*  regards  his  co-parfnersy  a 
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248.  A  person  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Liability 
partnership  under  the  age  of  majority,  becomes,  on  attaining  pLtoeTou 
that  age,  liable  for  all  obligations  incurred  by  the  partnership  attaining 
since  he  was  so  admitted,  unless  he  gives  public  notice,  within 

a  reasonable  time,  of  his  repudiation  of  the  partnership. 

249.  Every  partner  is  liable  for  all  debts  and  obligations  Partner's 
incurred  while  he  is  a  partner  in  the  usual  course  of  business  f^*  ^l^^ 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  partnership ;   but  a  person  who  is  of  part- 
admitted  as  a  partner  into  an  existing  firm  does  not  thereby 
become  liable  to  the  creditors  of  such  firm  for  anything  done 
before  he  became  a  partner  ^. 

250.  Every  partner  is  liable  to  make  compensation  to  third  Partner's 
persons  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  neglect  neglect  or 
or  fraud  ^  of  any  partner  in  the  management  of  the  business  ^^^  ^^ 

•^  -^  °  co-partner. 

of  the  firm. 

251.  Each   partner  who   does   any  act  necessary  for,  or  Partner's 
usually  done  in,  carrying  on  the  business  of  such  a  partner-  bind  co- 
ship  as  that  of  which  he  is  a  member,  binds  his  co-partners  part^®"- 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  their  agent  duly  appointed 

for  that  purpose  *. 

Exception. — If  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  partners  that 

any  restriction  shall  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  any  one  of 

them,  no  act  done  in  contravention  of  such  agreement  shall 

bind  the  firm  with  respect  to  persons  having  notice  of  such 

agreement  *. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  and  B  trade  in  partnership,  A  residing  in  England,  and 


''Tninor  claiming  his  share  of  the 
profits  must  contribute  towards  the 
losses.  When  the  ancestral  trade  of  a 
Hindd  was  carried  on  after  his  death 
for  the  benefit  of  his  minor  children 
by  their  guardian,  and  debts  were  in- 
curred by  the  firm  in  the  course  of 
business,  the  Calcutta  High  Court, 
following  the  analogy  of  the  rule  in 
sec.  247,  held  that  the  minors*  shares 
were,  but  the  minors  personally  were 
lot,  liable  for  these  debts,  3  CaJ.  738. 
^  So  3  Cal.  331,  334,  where  it  was 
also  held  that  there  is  no  customary 
lien  on  an  in digO' factory,  or  on.  its 


of 


produce,  in  respect  of  any  debt 
the  factory. 

*  Why    only    '  neglect    or  fraud 
'  wrongftil  act  or  omission  Ms  probably 
intended.   The  firm,  not  *every  part*     /  ■ 
ner,*  should  be  liable  in  such  cases.     ^ 

^  2  Moo.  I.  A.  487,  where  a  mort- 
gage of  a  village  which  was  partnership 
property  made  by  some  of  the  partners 
for  the  benefit  of  the  firm  was  held 
binding  on  a  member  of  the  firm, 
though  not  executed  by  him. 

*  or  not    knowing  him 
partner.     The  Act  does  not 
may  give  the  notice. 


*iy|j,veJ^- 


to  be    a     \ 
\,  say  who      I 


r 
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B  in  India.  A  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  name  of  the  firm. 
B  has  no  notice  of  the  bill,  nor  is  he  at  all  interested  in  the  trans* 
actitin.  The  fimi  is  liable  on  the  bill,  provided  the  holder  did  not 
know  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was  drawn. 

{h)  Ay  beinf(  one  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  draws  a 
bill  of  exchange  in  the  name  of  the  firm  without  authority.  The 
other  partners  are  not  liable  on  the  bill  ^ 

(c)  A  and  B  carry  on  business  in  partnership  as  bankers.  A 
sum  of  money  is  received  by  A  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  A  does  not 
inform  B  of  such  receipt,  and  afterwards  A  appropriates  the  money 
to  his  own  use.     The  partnership  is  liable  to  make  good  the  money. 

{d)  A  and  B  are  partners.  A^  with  the  intention  of  cheating  B, 
goes  to  a  shop  and  purchases  articles  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  such  as 
might  be  UHcd  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  partnership  business, 
and  converts  them  to  his  own  separate  use,  there  being  no  collusion 
between  him  and  the  seller.  The  firm  is  liable  for  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

Annul*  252.  TVhere  jmrtners  have  by  contract  regulated  and  de- 

oon^rMt  filled,  as  between  themselves,  their  rights  and  obligations, 
defining^  such  Contract  can  be  annulled  or  altered  only  by  consent  of 
rights  and  &U  of  them,  which  consent  must  either  be  expressed  or  be  im- 
obligations,  y^\{^^  from  a  uniform  course  of  dealing. 

Illustration, 

A,  B  and  C,  intending  to  enter  into  partnership,  execute  written 
articles  of  agreement,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  nett  profits 
arising  from  the  partnership  business  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  Afterwards  they  carry  on  the  partnership  business 
for  many  years,  A  receiving  one-half  of  the  nett  profits,  and  the 
other  half  being  divided  equally  between  B  and  C.  All  parties 
know  of  and  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement  This  course  of  dealing 
supersedes  the  provision  in  the  articles  as  to  the  division  of  profits. 

Kules  de-  253.  In  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  the 
partners^  relations  of  partners  to  each  other  are  determined  by  the  fol- 
mutual       lowing  rules  : — 

relations,  ^ 

where  no        (i)  AH  partners  are  joint  owners*  of  all  property  originally 
contrary,     brought  into  the  partnership  stock,  or  bought  with  money  be- 
longing to  the  partnership,  or  acquired  for  purposes^  of  the 
partnership  business.     All   such  property  is  called  partner- 
ship property.     The  share  of  each  partner  in  the  partnership 

JK^A*»    f       ^  For  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary      common'   or   *  joint  owners  without 
rv^'^iy     I    busi 


>V 


P>     I    business  of  such  a  firm  to  draw  etc.      benefit  of  survivorship.* 
•     VbiUs  of  exchftnge.  •  The  words  *  and  in  the  course  of ' 

*  This  should  be  either  '  owners  in      seem  wanted. 
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propert  J  is  the  value  of  his  original  contribution,  increased  or 
diminished  by  his  share  of  profit  or  loss  : 

(2)  All  partners  are  entitled  to  share  equally  in  the  profits 
of  the  partnership  business,  and  must  contribute  equally  to- 
wards the  losses  sustained  by  the  partnership : 

(3)  Each  partner  has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  partnership  business  ^  : 

(4)  Each  partner  is  bound  to  attend  diligently  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  partnership,  and  is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration 
for  acting  in  such  business  ^  : 

(5)  When  differences  arise  as  to  ordinary  matters  connected 
with  ^  the  partnership  business,  the  decision  shall  be  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  partners  * ;  but  no  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  partnership  can  be  made  ^, 
except  with  the  consent  of  all  the  partners  ® : 

(6)  No  person  can  introduce  a  new  partner  into  a  firm 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  partners  '^ : 

(7)  If,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  any  member  of  a  part- 


^  There  may  of  course  be  (and  there 
often  is)  a  *  contract  to  the  contrary,* 
that  the  management  of  the  partner- 
ship affairs  shall  be  confided  to  one  qr 
more  of  the  partners  exolusively  of  the 
others,  LincUey,  i.  541. 

*  This  rule,  like  the  preceding,  may 
be  and  often  is  departed  from  by  ex- 
press agreement.  The  second  branch 
of  it  does  not  prevent  a  partner  from 
recovering  compensation  for  the  extra 
trouble  thrown  on  him  by  a  co- 
partner who  has  disregarded  the  first 
branch  by  wilful  inattention  to  busi- 
ness, 39  Beav.  620  :  Pollock,  Ptp.  63. 

'  i.  e.  matters  in  the  ordinary  course 

The  decision  must  be  arrived  at 
n  good  faith  for  the  interest  of  the 
rm  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  pri- 
ate  interest  of  all  or  any  of  the  ma- 
jority. Where  the  partners  are 
equally  divided  the  rule  is  that  those 
who  negative  the  change  prevail, 
I  Crom.  &  M.  345. 
5  or  the  place  where  it  is  carried  on. 
e  rule  extends  to  powers  con- 
ferred on  a  majority  of  the  partners 
by  express  agreement.  Pollock,  Ptp. 

he  reason  is  that  the  contract  of 
partnership  is  presumed  to  be  founded 


On  personal  confidence  between  the 
partners,  and  therefore  not  to  admit 
of  its  rights  and  duties  being  trans- 
ferred as  a  matter  of  course  to  repre- 
sentatives or  assignees,  Pollc)ck,  Ptp. 
64.  An  unauthorised  attempt  by  one 
partner  to  admit  a  new  member  into 
the  firm  otherwise  than  by  assign- 
ment of  his  share,  would  have  at 
most  the  effect  of  creating  a  sub- 
partnership  between  himself  and  the 
new  person ;  that  is,  there  would  be 
as  between  themselves  a  partnership 
his   share  of  the    profits   of  the 


m 


tj^/partne 


original  firm.  But  as  against  the 
original  firm  itself  the  newcoilier 
would  have  no  rights  whatever, 
Lindley,  i.  54  :  Pollock,  Ptp.  65.  The 
effect  is,  not  to  render  an  assignment 
of  a  share  in  a  partnership  illegal  or 
void  as  between  the  parties  to  the 
assignment ;  but  only  so  far  void,  as 
between  those  parties  and  the  other 
partner  or  partners,  as  to  cause  an 

immediate  dissolution,  10  Cal.  672. 

Of  course  the  interest  of  all  or  any 
of  the  partners  may  by  express  agree- 
ment be  made  assignable  or  trans- 
missible, and  such  agreement  may  be 
embodied  once  for  all  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  partnership,  Lind- 
ley, i.  699. 
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When 
Court  may 
diMolve 
partner- 
ahip. 


^ 


^, 


^ 


ncrship  ceases  to  be  so,  the  partnership  is  dissolved  as  betweoi 

all  the  othor  memWrs : 

(8)  Unless  the  partnership  has  been  entered  into  for  a  fixed 
term^  any  partner  may  retire  from  it  at  any  time  ^  : 

(9)  ^Vherc  a  partnership  has  been  entered  into  for  a  fixed 
term^  no  ])artner  ean^  during  such  term^  retire^  except  with 
the  constant  of  all  the  partners  *,  nor  can  he  be  expelled  *  by 
his  partners  for  any  cause  whatever,  except  by  order  of  Court : 

(10)  Partnershijw,  whether  entered  into  for  a  fixed  term  or 
not,  are  dissolved  by  the  death  of  any  partner  *. 

254.  At  the  suit  of  a  partner  the  Court  may  dissolve  the 
partnership  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(i)  When  a  partner  becomes  of  unsound  mind  : 

(2)  When  a  partner,  other  than  the  partner  suing,  has  been 
adjudicated  an  insolvent  imder  any  law  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors  *  : 

(3)  When  a  partner,  other  than  the  partner  suing,  has  done 
any  act  by  which  the  whole  interest  of  such  partner  •  is  l^ally 
transferred  to  a  third  person  : 

(4)  When  any  partner  becomes  incapable  ^  of  performing 
his  part  of  the  partnership  contract : 

(5)  W^hen  a  partner,  other  than  the  partner  suing,  is  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  partnership  ^  or  to- 
wards his  partners  ^ : 

^"^ 
^  He  Bhould  give  express  notice  of 

Ins  intention  to  do  so  to  each  of  the 

other  partners. 


^  or  in  the  exercise  of  an  option 
previously  conferred  by  express  agree^ 
ment. 

*  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  fixed 
term,  he  cannot  be  expelled  by  his 
partners  unless  a  power  to  do  so  has 
been  conferred  by  express  agreement. 
Where  there  is  such  power  it  must  be 
exercised  only  in  gocnl  faith,  and  the 
partner  sought  to  be  expelled  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
Lindley,  ii.  844 :  Pollock,  Ftp.  66. 

*  An  ancestral  trade  may  descend, 
like  other  inheritable  property,  upon 
the  members  of  an  Hind6  undivided 
family.  The  partnership  so  created 
or  surviving  has  many,  but  not  all, 
of  the  elements  existing  in  an  ordinary 
partnership.    For  example,  the  deatib 


of  one  of  the  partners  does  not  dis- 
solve the  partnership.  Nor,  as  a  rule, 
can  one  of  the  partners,  when  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  business, 
ask  for  an  account  of  past  profits  and 
losses,  .1;  Bom.  40,  per  M.  Melvill  J. 

^  Tlien  the  insolvent  partner's  in- 
terest is  transferred  to  a  third  person 
(the  assignee)  and  the  case  comes 
under  clause  (3). 

*  in  the  partnership  property  or 
profits.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  partner 
incumbering  his  interest. 

^  permanently  incapable. 

'  i.  e.  breach  of  the  duties  specified 
in  sees.  257,  258,  expressly  imposed 
by  the  partnership  contaract,  or  im- 
pliedly imposed  by  usage  in  piurtner- 
ships  doing  a  similar  business. 

*  i.  e.  misconduct  which  renders  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  co- 
partners to   continue  to  work  with 
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(6)  When  the  business  of  the  partnership  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  a  loss\ 

255.  A  partnership  is  in  all  cases  dissolved  by  its  business 
being  prohibited  by  law  ^. 

256.  If  a  partnership  entered  into  for  a  fixed  term  be  con- 
tinued after  such  term  has  expired,  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  partners  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  remain  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  so  far  as  such  rights  and  obligations  can  be 
applied  to  a  partnership  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  any 
partner  *. 


Prohibition 
of  part' 
nership 
busineBS. 

Eights  and 
obligations 
of  partners 
in  partner- 
ship con- 
tinued 
after  ex- 
piry of 
term. 


257*  Partners  are  bound  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  General 
partnership  for  the  greatest  common  advantage,  to  be  jnstp^ners. 
and  faithful  to  each  other,  and  to  render  true  accounts  and 
full  information  of  all  things  affecting  the  partnership  to  any 
partner  or  his  legal  representatives. 


the  offending  partner.  Thus  the  adul- 
tery of  one  partner  with  the  wife  of 
his  co-partner  is  ground  for  dissolu- 
tioTijAbbot  V.  Cmmpt  5  Ben.  109. 

Lhe  expectation  of  profit  is  im- 
)lied  in  every  partnership.  If,  then, 
a  partnership  is  entered  into  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  if  the  partners  con- 
tract with  each  other  that  one  of 
them  shall  manage  the  business  during 
his  lifetime,  and  the  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  except  at  a  loss,  the 
Court  may  dissolve  the  partnership,  i 
Jgo^i  468,  474. 

When  a  partnership  is  wound  up 
^by  the  Court,  all  questions  arising 
between  the  partners  out  of  the  part- 
nership transactions  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  winding-up  suit,  8 
\.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  309. 
>issolution  by  order  of  the  Court 
takes  effect  as  from  the  date  of 
the  judgment,  unless  ordered  on  the 
ground  of  a  specific  breach  of  duty 
giving  the  innocent  member  or  mem- 
bers a  right  to  dissolve  the  partner- 
ship, in  which  case  alone  it  may  re- 

^  back  to  the  event,  17  Ch.  D.  529. 

^  or  for  the  members  of  the  firm  to 
carry  it  on  in  partnership.  The  f oUow- 
Ing  illustrations  ^f  this  rule  are  taken 


from    Pollock     on    Partnership,    p. 

75  i— 
(a)  A  and  B  charter  a  ship  to  go  to 

a  foreign  port  and  receive  a  cargo  on 

their  joint  adventure.     War  breaks 

out  between  England  and  the  country 

where  the  port  is  situate  before  tha 

ship  arrives  at  the  port  and  continues 

until   after  the   time   appointed    for 

loading.     The  partnership  between  A 

and  S  is  dissolved. 

(6)  A  is  a  partner  with  ten  other 
persons  in  a  certain  business.  An 
Act  is  passed  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  more  than  ten  persons  to  carry 
on  that  business  in  partnership.  The 
partnership  of  which  A  was  a  member 
is  dissolved. 

(c)  A,  an  Englishman  and  domi- 
ciled in  England,  is  a  partner  with 
B  a  domiciled  foreigner.  War  breaks 
out  between  England  and  the  country 
of  ^'s  domicile.  The  partnership  be- 
tween A  and  B  is  dissolved.  "-'^o^ 

^  A  continuance  of  the  business  by  ^^ 
the  acting  partner  or  pai*tners  without  | 
any  settlement  or  liquidation  of  the  I 
partnership  affairs  is  presumed  to  be  I 
a  continuance  of  the  partnership  / 
4  D.  F.  J.,  474;  Pollock,  Ptp.  68.     ^^ 
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Aoooant, 
to  firm,  of 
benefit 
derived 
from 
action 
affecting 
partner- 
ship. 


258.  A  partner  must  account  to  the  firm  for  any  ben^t 
derived  ^  from  a  transaction  affecting  '  the  partnership  ^. 

IlluslraU(m$. 

(a)  A,  B  and  C  are  partners  in  titule.  C,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  A  and  B^  obtains  for  his  own  sole  henefit  a  lease  of  the 
house  in  which  the  partnership  business  is  carried  on.  A  and  B 
are  entitled  to  participate,  if  they  please,  in  the  benefit  of  the 
lease. 

(6)  Ai  B  and  C  carry  on  business  together  in  partnership  as 
merchants  trading  between  Bombay  and  London.  D,  a  merchant 
in  London,  to  whom  they  make  their  consignments,  secretly  allows 
C  a  share  of  the  commission  which  he  receives  upon  such  consign- 
ment 8,  in  consideration  of  Cs  using  his  influence  to  obtain  the 
conKignments  for  him.  (7  is  liable  to  account  to  the  firm  for  the 
money  so  received  by  him  \ 

OUiga-  250.  If  a  partner^  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 

^^f^  the  other  partners,  carries  on  any  business  competing  or  inter- 
p»rtner  fering  with  that  of  the  firm,  he  must  account  to  the  firm  for 
^mp^g  &I1  profits  made  in  such  business,  and  must  make  compensation 
bnsinen.     to  the  firm  for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

Revocation  260.  A  continuing  guarantee,  given  either  to  a  firm  or  to 
^f^J^'  a  third  person,  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm,  is,  in 
guarantee  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  revoked  as  to 
in  faro?^  future  transactions  by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 

»firm  to  which,  or  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  which,  such 

guarantee  was  given  ». 

261.  The  estate  of  a  partner  who  has  died  is  not,  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  agreement,  liable  in  respect  of  any  obli- 
gation incurred  by  the  firm  after  his  death  ®. 


Non-liabi- 
lity of 
deceased 
partner*8 
estate. 


^  i.e.  derived  by  him  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  partners. 

'  concerning. 

'  or  from  any  use  by  him  of  the 
partnership  property,  name,  or  busi- 
ness connexion.  This  rule  applies  to 
transactions  undertaken  after  a  part- 
nership has  been  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  a  partner,  and  before  its 
aifairs  have  been  completely  wound 
up,  either  by  any  surviving  partner, 
or  by  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased partner,  Pollock,  Ftp.  70.  And 
bhe  Trusts  Act,  infra,  sec.  88. 

*  Where  after  a  partnership  has 
been   dissolved   by  the   death   of  a 


partner,  and  before  the  affairs  thereof 
nave  been  completely  wound  up,  euch 
transaction  has  been  undertaken 
either  by  any  surviving  partner  or  by 
the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
partner,  the  rule  laid  down  by  this 
section  applies  to  such  transaction. 

^  See  the  less    concisely    worded 
provision    in   19  &   20  Vic.   c.  97, 


sec.  4. 

«  There 
estate  of 
bankrupt 


is  a  similar  rnle  as  to  the 
a    partner    who    becomes 
or  who,  not  having  been 
known  to  the  creditor  to  be  a  partner, 
retires  from  the  firm,  Lindley,  i.  404, 

405- 
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262.  Where  there  are  joint  debts  due  from  the  partnership,  Payment 
and  also  separate  debts  due  from  any  partner,  the  partnership  gj/^tdlbte' 
property  must  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  in  payment  of  and  of 
the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  if  there  is  any  surplus,  then  the  ^ebts*  ^ 
share   of  each  partner  must  be  applied  in  payment  of  his 
separate  debts  or  paid  to  him.     The  separate  property  of  any 
partner  must  be  applied  first  in  the  payment  of  his  separate 

debts,  and  the  surplus  (if  any)  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
the  firm. 

263.  After  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  the  rights  and  ob-  Continu- 
ligations  of  the  partners  continue  in  all  things  necessary  for  p^^i  ° 


men 


winding-up  the  business  of  the  partnership  ^.  rights  etc. 

after  dis- 

264.  Persons  dealing  with  a  firm  will  not  be  affected  by  a  8ol"*^on. 
dissolution,  of  which  no  public  notice  has  been  given,  unless  dj^olution 
they  themselves  had  notice  of  such  dissolution  ^, 

265.  Where  a  partner  is  entitled  to  claim  a  dissolution  of  Right  of 
partnership,  or  where  a  partnership  ha«  terminated,  the  Court  P^-^ 
may,  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  wind  up  for  wind- 
the  business  of  the  partnership,  provide  for  the  payment  of  its  i^Cmirt. 
debts,  and  distribute  the  surplus  according  to  the  shares  of  the 
partners  respectively'. 

266.  Extraordinary  partnerships,  such  as  partnerships  with  Limited 
limited  liability,  incorporated  partnerships,  and  joint-stock  p*^^*^. 
companies,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  law  for  the  time  being  shipB,  and 

«  1   J.*        JA        X    A  joint-stock 

m  force  relatmg  thereto  *.  companies. 

^  i.e.  for  settling  and  liquidating  ^    Sec.    265    is    here    printed    as 

existing  demands  and  for  completing  amended  by  Act  IV  of  1886.      See 

transactions  begun  but  unfinished  at  form    of    plaint,    Civ.    Proc.    Code, 

the  time  of  the  dissolution.  schedule  No.  113. 

For  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  *  See  the  Indian  Companies  Act, 

of  this  section  see  8  Cal.  683,  684.  1882,    the    Presidency  Banks    Act, 

The  effect  seems  to  be  that  all  per-  and  the  Acts    relating  respectively 

sons   dealing   with   a  firm,   whether  to  the    Bengal   Bonded  Warehouse, 

old  or  new  customers,  see  sec.   208,  the     Oriental     Gas     Company,    the 

are  bound  by  *  public  notice '  of  its  Comptoir  d'Escompte   de  Paris,  and 

dissolution,  and  that  when  such  notice  the     Madras     Equitable    Assurance 

has  been  given  (by  advertisement  in  Society.      See,   too,   the  public  and 

gazettes   or    otherwise)    the    special  private  statutes   relating   to   Indian 

notice  to  which  old  customers   have  Railway    Companies,   the    Ked    Sea 

hitherto  been  entitled  (Lindley,  Ptp.  and   India  Telegraph  Company,  the 

4th  edit.  p.  415)  is  dispensed  with.  East  India  Coal  Company,  and  the 

This  can  hardly  have  been  intended,  Assam  (Tea)  Company, 
see  I  Agra,  198. 
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Stat.  II  &  12 
Vic.,cap.2i. 


SCHEDULE. 

EXACTICBNTS   REPSALED. 

Siafutes. 


No.  ftnd  year 
of  Stotote. 


Stat.  29  Car. 
II,  cap.  3. 


Title. 

Extent  of 
repeaL 

An  Act  for  prevention  of  Frauds 
and  Perjuries. 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  law 
relating  to  insolvent  debtors  in 
India. 

Sections    one, 
two,   three, 
four,      and 
seventeen. 

Section  fortj- 
two. 

Acf-g, 


No.  and  year 
of  Act. 


Act    XIII    of 
1840. 


Act    XIV   of 
1840. 


An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  regarding  factors,  by  ex- 
tending to  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  cases 
governed  by  English  law,  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  4  Geo. 
IV,  chap.  83,  as  altered  and 
amended  by  the  Statute  6  Geo. 
IV,  chap.  94. 

An  Act  for  rendering  a  written 
memorandum  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  certain  promises  and 
engagements,  by  extending  to 
the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  caseB  governed  by 
English  law,  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  9  Geo.  IV,  chap. 
14. 


Extent  of 
repeal. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 


SCHEDULE. 
Acts, 
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No.  and  year 
of  Act. 


Act    XX 
1844. 


of 


Act    XXI 
1848. 


of 


Act  V  of  1866 


Act     XV     of 
1866. 

Act  VIII    of 
1867. 


An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Advances  hcmdjide  made  to 
Agents  intrusted  with  goods,  by- 
extending  to  the  territories  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in 
cases  governed  by  English  law, 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
5  &  6  Victoria,  c.  39,  as  altered 
by  this  Act. 

An  Act  for  avoiding  Wagers    .     . 


An  Act  to  provide  a  summary 
procedure  on  bills  of  exchange, 
and  to  amend  in  certain  respects 
the  commercial  law  of  British 
India. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  Part- 
nership in  India. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Horse-racing  in  India. 


Extent  of 
repeal. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 


Sections   nine 
and  ten. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 


VOL,  I. 
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INTEODTJCTION  TO   THE  NEGOTIABLE 

INSTEUMENTS  ACT. 

This  Act  codifies  the  law  relating  to  the  chief  negotiable  in- 
Btmments,  that  is  to  say,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes 
and  cheques,  which  law,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Native  bills 
called  hy/ndi8y  was  and  substantially  is  the  same  in  India  as  in 
England.  It  reduces  to  an  Act  of  only  137  sections  about  3100 
judicial  decisions  which  have  been  estimated  to  occupy  about 
35,000  pages,  and  which  are  scattered  through  nearly  2000  volumes 
of  Heports  hardly  to  be  found  in  India  outside  the  Bar-libraries 
in  the  Presidency  Towns.  It  does  not  deal  with  negotiable  bonds 
or  scrip  ^,  bills  of  lading  ^,  or  dock- warrants '. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters. 

Chapter  I  contains,  besides  the  usual  preliminary  matter,  a 
saving  of  local  usages  relating  to  instruments  in  an  oriental  lan- 
guage, and  a  proviso  that  such  usages  may  be  excluded  by  any 
words  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  which  indicate  an  intention 
that  the  legal  relations  of  the  parties  thereto  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Act.  As  the  Presidency  Banks  and  other  large  dealers  in 
hundia  refuse  to  buy  such  instruments  unless  the  usages  in  ques- 
tion are  excluded,  the  result  of  this  proviso  will  doubtless  be  that 
the  practice  of  the  Native  mercantile  community  as  to  negotiable 
paper  will  ultimately  become  identical  with  that  of  their  European 
and  East  Indian  fellow-subjects.  An  endnent  critic  of  the  Bill* 
which  afterwards  became  Act  XXI  of  1881  said  that  he  could  not 


*  As  to  these  see  Gorgier  v.  JfeKe- 
ville,  3  B.  &  C.  45  ;  Goodwin  v. 
Boharts,  10  L.  B.  Ex.  337 ;  BumbaU 
V.  Metropolitan  Bank,  2  Q.  B.  D.  194, 
Debentures  are  not  promissory  notes, 
British  India  8.  N,  Co,  v.  Inland  Bev. 
Commrs.,  7  Q.  B.  D.  165.  Nor  are 
coupons  for  interest,  whether  attached 
or  not  to  the  debentures,  Enthoven 
V.  Eoyle,  13  C.  B.  373.  And  it  has 
lately  been  held  in  England  that 
Post  Office  orders  are  not  negotiable. 
The  Act  is  also  silent  as  to  cotton 
sattds  or  engagements  in  writing  to 


supply  cotton  to  the  order  of  il  in 
consideration  of  specified  advances  by 
A*  In  certain  parts  of  India  these 
scUtds  are  (or  lately  were)  regarded  m 
negotiable. 

■  See  as  to  the  rights  of  the  'con- 
signee or  indorsee  of  these  instru- 
ments, Act  IX  of  1856,  sees.  1-3, 
and  the  Contract  Act,  supra,  sees.  7^1 
102,  103,  108,  exc.  I. 

^  See  the  Contract  Act,  supra,  sees. 
lo8,  178. 

*  Sir  James  Stephen. 
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see  why  uniformity  of  practice  was  desirable.  The  reasons  are  that 
it  prevents  uncertainty  and  litigation  as  to  what  has  been  called 
the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  contracts,  and  that  it  facilitates  deal- 
ings not  only  between  English  and  Native  merchants,  but  between 
Native  merchants  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  practical 
working  of  a  system  of  credit  is  made  safer  and  more  beneficial 
when  the  bills  of  exchange  under  which  a  banker  or  merchant  is 
responsible  are  governed  by  precisely  the  same  legal  conditions  as 
those  on  which  he  was  a  creditor,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
others  were  issued  or  accepted. 

The  Act  also  declares  that  nothing  contained  in  it  affects  the 
Indian  Paper  Currency  Act,  187 1,  sec.  ai,  now  represented  by 
Act  XX  of  the  following  section  of  Act  XX  of  1882:  *  No  body  corporate 
1883,  860.  ^^  person  in  British  India  shall  draw,  accept,  make  or  issue  any 
bill  of  exchange,  hundi,  promissory  note,  or  engagement  for  the 
payment  of  money  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  borrow,  owe, 
or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  the  bills,  hundis  or  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  of  any  such  body  corporate  or  of  any 
such  person : 

'  Provided  that  cheques  or  drafts  payable  to  bearer  on  demand 
or  otherwise  may  be  drawn  on  bankers,  shroffs  or  agents  by  their 
customers  or  constituents  in  respect  of  deposits  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  bankers,  shroffs  or  agents  and  held  by  them  at  the 
credit  and  disposal  of  the  persons  drawing  such  cheques  or  drafts/ 
The  rest  of  the  Act  is  a  recast  of  a  draft  Bill  prepared  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Indian  Law  Commission  \  which  in  December  1867  was 
introduced  to  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  N.  Massey  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  then 
mercantile  members  of  Council  (Mr.  Steuart  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Skinner),  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  codification,  objected 
to  the  Bill  on  account  of  its  numerous  deviations  from  English 
and  Anglo-Indian  mercantile  law.    The  Bill,  for  instance — 

(a)  discarded  days  of  grace ; 

(b)  did  not  except  a  person  becoming,  in  good  faith  and  for  con- 
sideration, the  holder  of  an  overdue  accommodation  bill  from  the 
rule  that  an  indorsee  for  value  after  maturity  should  have  only  the 
rights  of  his  indorser ; 

(c)  made  all  instruments  falling  due  on  a  holiday  payable  on  the 
next  succeeding  business  day  ; 

^  Their  report  dated  24  July,  1867,      Lush,  Sir  John  M.  Macleod,  and  Sir 
is  signed  by  Lord  Romilly,  Sir  E.      W.  M.  James. 
Eyan,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  Sir  Kobert 
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(d)  made  no  provision  for  the  case  in  which  interest  at  a  specified 
rate  is  expressly  made  payable  on  a  note  or  bill ; 

{e)  omitted  the  rule  that  a  notice  of  dishonour  must  inform  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  given  that  he  will  be  held  liable ; 

(/)  made  no  provision  for  a  suit  against  the  indorser  of  a  lost 
bill ; 

(g)  discharged  the  acceptor,  maker  or  indorser  of  an  instrument 

payable  to  order  by  payment  to  any  person  in  possession  of  the 
instrument. 

The  Bill,  moreover,  contained  no  saving  of  the  customs  of  Native 
merchants  regarding  htmdis;  and  its  definitions  might  have  given 
rise  to  difficulty.  Thus  according  to  them,  a  bill  of  exchange 
differs  from  a  cheque  only  in  requiring  that  the  money  ordered  by 
the  instrument  to  be  paid  should  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the 
drawer.  The  definition  of  cheque  would  include  a  tradesman's  bill 
on  which  the  debtor  writes,  for  presentation  to  a  cash-keeper,  an 
order  to  pay  \  Such  an  instrument  would  apparently  be  negoti- 
able— a  rather  serious  result.  Again,  the  definition  of  a  *  cheque  ' 
.  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  drawn  on  a  banker  or  a  person 
acting  as  such,  nor  that  it  should  be  payable  on  demand. 

During  his  tenure  of  office  as  law-member  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Hobhouse  perused  the  Bill,  discovered  a  number  of  changes 
and  omissions  which  had  escaped  the  mercantile  members ;  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Bill,  if  it  were  to  go  on  at  all,  must 
be  completely  redrawn.  The  Bill  was  therefore  altered,  added  to, 
rearranged  and  (except  as  to  the  illustrations  and  the  chapters  on 
compensatfon  and  international  law)  practically  redrawn  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Phillips,  of  the  Calcutta  Bar,  then  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Legislative  Department.  His  work  was 
repeatedly  revised  by  Select  Committees  aided  by  the  criticisms 
received  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Rangoon,  and  the  managers  of  the  principal  Indian 
banks.  It  was  also  revised  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission  of  1 879. 
Having  been  just  fourteen  years  under  consideration  it  was  passed 
in  i88i ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  fewness  of  the  reported  decisions 
upon  it  and  the  moderate  amount  of  amending  legislation  found 
necessary  during  the  past  five  years,  it  has  been  a  highly  successful 
measure. 

Chapter  11  contains  definitions  of  the  technical  words  used  in 
the  Act.  Of  these  definitions  that  of  *  holder '  has  been  much 
criticised ;  and  it  might  be  well  replaced  by  *  the  payee  or  indorsee 

^  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  pay-  in  Calcutta,  and  is  adopted  by  many 
ing  bills  in  mercantile  houses,  at  least      private  persons. 
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of  *  bill  of  exchange  or  promuaory  note  who  is  in  pocoopiriop  of  it, 
or,  when  the  bill  or  note  is  payable  to  bearer,  the  person  in  posses* 
sion  of  it'  (compare  45  A  46  Vic.  c.  61,  sec.  a).  Chapter  H  also 
contains  roles  as  to  ambigaoos  instruments  (sec.  17);  as  to  the 
case  where  the  amount  is  stated  differently  in  figures  and  in  words^ 
(sec.  18);  as  to  when  notes  and  bills  specifying  no  time  for  payment 
are  payable  (sec.  19) ;  as  to  inchoate  stamped  instruments  (sec.  20); 
as  to  days  of  grace  (sec.  a  a);  as  to  calculating  maturity  (sees.  23, 
a4);  and  as  to  notes  and  bills  maturing  on  public  holidays  (sec. 
25).  In  such  case  the  instrument  is  deemed  to  be  due  always 
on  the  next  preceding  business  day,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
sometimes  on  the  preceding,  sometimes  on  the  succeeding,  busi- 
ness day  \ 

Chapter  m  deals  with  the  parties  to  notes,  bills  and  cheques, 
their  capacity  and  respective  liabilities.  It  declares  (sec.  26) 
that  a  minor  may  draw,  indorse,  deliver  and  negotiate  such  instm- 
ments  so  as  to  bind  all  parties  except  himself.  It  also  rules  (sec. 
35)  that  every  indorser  after  dishonour  is  liable  as  npcm  an 
instrument  payable  on  demand.  To  this  chapter,  Act  II  of  1885 
has  added  a  section  (45  a)  declaring  the  holder's  right  to  a  duplicate 
of  a  bill  lost  before  it  is  overdue,  and  copied  firom  45  &  46  Vie. 
c  61,  sec.  69. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  negotiation.  It  closely  reproduces  the 
English  law  on  the  subject. 

Chapter  V — of  Presentment — substantially  reproduces  the 
English  law  relating  to  presentment  for  acceptance  and  present- 
ment for  payment.  It  has  been  recently  amended  by  inserting  in 
sees.  61  and  64  a  statement  that '  where  authorised  by  agreement 
or  usage,  a  presentment  through  the  post  office  by  means  of  a 
registered  letter  is  sufficient.'  This  is  equivalent  to  45  &  46  Vic. 
c.  61,  sec.  41  (i),  (2),  and  sec.  45  (8),  except  that  the  English  code 
does  not  require  registration. 

Chapter  YI  treats  of  payment  and  interest,  and  Chapter  YII  of 
discharge  from  liability.  In  the  latter  chapter  sec.  85  declares 
that  where  a  cheque  payable  to  order  purports  to  be  indorsed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  payee,  the  drawee  is  discharged  by  payment  in 
due  course.     This  is  taken  from  the  English  enactment  16  &  17 

*■  The    Law  Commianon  of  1879  '  Bylee, 278:  45^46  Vice. 61,  see. 

thought  that  this  section  should  be  14.    The  French  Code  de  Commerce, 

extended  so  as  to  meet  cases  of  error  (I.  i.  lit.  8.  art.  134),  like  the  Indian 

not  uncommon  in  Native  documents  Act,  puts  all  non-business  days  on  the 

purporting  to  specify  the  sum,  its  half,  same  footing, 
and  the  double  of  tiie  half. 
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Vic.  c.  59,  Bee.  19,  which,  however,  contains  the  words  'any  subse-: 
quent  indorsement/  The  omission  from  the  Indian  Act  of  any 
corresponding  words  has  given  rise  to  the  doubt  whether  the  pro* 
tection  afforded  by  «ec.  85  extends  to  any  indorsement  other  than 
that  of  the  original  payee  \  Material  alteration  made  by  a 
stranger  avoids  a  bill — the  Act  here  following  English  decisions. 
The  rule  in  sec.  90,  as  to  the  extinguishment  of  rights  of  action  on 
a  negotiated  bill  held,  at  or  after  maturity,  by  the  acceptor  in  his 
own  right  should  certainly  be  extended  to  notes. 

Chapter  VIII  treats  of  notice  of  dishonour,  and  Chapter  IX  of 
noting  and  protest.  The  latter  Chapter  has  been  recently 
improved  by  Act  II  of  1885.  But  it  still  contains  no  provision  for 
drawing  up  a  protest  when  the  services  of  a  notary  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  contains,  in 
sec.  94,  the  requisite  provision. 

Chapter  X  contains  rules  for  calculating  the  reasonable  time  for 
presentment  for  acceptance  or  payment,  for  giving  notice  of 
dishonour,  and  for  noting.  It  lacks  a  rule  as  to  reasonable  time  for 
protesting  a  dishonoured  note  or  bill  (sec.  loo). 

Chapter  XI  deals  with  acceptance  and  payment  for  honour. 

Chapter  XII  treats  of  the  compensation  payable  in  case  of  dis- 
honour, and  also  of  the  return-bills*  commonly  called  redrafts.  It 
provides  for  a  case  omitted  in  the  corresponding  section  (57)  of  the 
English  code,  that,  namely,  of  a  drawer  of  a  bill  in  a  foreign  country 
accepted  in  England  and  subsequently  dishonoured  and  protested  '« 

Chapter  XIII,  entitled  Special  Rules  of  Evidence,  contains  rules 
as  to  certain  rebuttable  presumptions  as  to  negotiable  instruments 
and  lost  notes,  bills  and  cheques,  and  declares  the  estoppels  as  to 
(a)  denying  the  original  validity  of  a  note,  bill  or  cheque,  (h)  deny- 
ing a  payee's  capacity  to  indorse,  and  (c)  denying  the  signature  or 
capacity  of  prior  parties. 

Chapter  XIV  contains  rules  as  to  crossed  cheques  corresponding 
with  those  contained  in  39  &  40  Vic.  c.  81,  sees.  4,  5,  7-10,  12. 

Chapter  XV  consists  of  two  sections  on  bills  in  sets,  which 
eorrespond  with  the  English  law  on  the  subject.  See  45  &  46 
Vic.  c.  61,  sec.  71. 

Chapter  XVI  contains  some  rules  on  international  law  which 
may  be  compared  with  those  headed  '  Gonflict  of  Laws '  in  45  & 
46  Vic.  c.  61,  sec.  72.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  India  an  in- 
dorser's  liabilities  are  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  solutionis.     Where 

1  Chalmers,  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Acty  p.  84. 
*  Inre  Gillespie^  16  Q.  B.  D.  70a. 
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Notaries. 


•  negotiable  inBtrament  l»  made  etc.  in  a  foreign  oonntTy  bat 
in  accordance  with  British  Indian  law,  sec  136  declares  tbat  the 
circumstance  that  any  agreement  evidenced  by  such  instmment  is 
invalid  according  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  does  not  in- 
validate aiiy  Bubseqaent  acceptance  or  indorsement  made  thereon 
in  British  India.  I  am  not  aware  that  snch  case  has  arisen  in 
England.  Mr.  ChalmerB  sappoBes  that  sec.  136  was  taken  in  part 
from  the  German  General  Exchange  Law,  sec.  85. 

The  Act  is  silent  as  to  foreign  stamp  laws.  It  should  have  con- 
tained a  clause  like  this :  *  Where  a  bill  is  issued  out  of  British 
India  it  is  not  invalid  by  reason  only  that  it  is  not  stamped  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  isBue  \' 

Lastly,  the  Act  contains  a  chapter  added  by  Act  II  of  1885,  ®^* 
pressly  empowering  the  Governor-General  in  ConncQ  to  appoint 
Notaries  public  under  the  Negotiable  Instniments  Act ;  to  make 
rules  for  their  guidance ;  and  to  fix  their  fees. 

Other  statutory  provisions  as  to  negotiable  instruments  will  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.     They  are  contained 

in  the  Stamp  Act  I  of  1879,  sees.  3,  5,  10,  11,  12,  16,  18,  19, 
20,  22,  23,  27,  29,  34,  44,  51,  61,  62,  63,  66,  67  ;  Schedule  I, 
Nos.  II,  19,  41,  45,  and  Schedule  11,  Nos.  15,  17; 

in  the  Limitation  Act,  XV  of  1877,  ^^^'  3)  4>  <^^  Schedule  II, 
Nos.  54,  58,  69-80,  91,  92 ; 

in  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  sees.  29  (joinder  of  parties  liable  on 
a  bill  or  note),  61  (suits  on  lost  negotiable  instruments),  261,  262 
(decree  for  indorsing  negotiable  instruments),  270  (attachment  of 
negotiable  instrument),  296  (execution-sale  of  negotiable  instru- 
ment), 532-^538  (summary  suits  on  negotiable  instruments) ; 
Schedule,  Nos.  30-48  (forms  of  plaints)  ;  and 

in  the  Evidence  Act,  I  of  1872,  s.  114,  ill.  (e)  (presumption  as  to 
'  acceptance  or  indorsement  for  good  consideration),  sec.  117 
(acceptor  estopped  from  denying  drawer's  authority). 

Besides  these,  the  Companies'  Act,  VI  of  1882,  sees.  65,67,  72, 
144,  contains  provisions  as  to  the  execution  of  bills  and  notes  by 
companies  having  power  to  bind  themselves  by  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  the  Presidency  Banks  Act,  XI  of  1876,  sec.  33,  em- 
powers certain  officers  of  the  Banks  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay 
to  endorse  promissory  notes  and  to  draw,  accept  and  endorse  bills 
of  exchange,  bank  post  bills  \  and  letters  of  credit. 


'  Compare  45  8c  46  Vic.  c.  72. 
proviso  (a). 

'  The  Indian  legislature  regards 
these  instruments  (which  are  used  by 


bankers  for  remitting  money)  as  bills 
of  exchange.  In  Forbes  v,  Marshall, 
iiExch.  167,  Martin  B.  thought  them 
promissory  notes. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  will  be  found  Tables 
showing  the  corresponding  sections  of  that  Act  and  the  English  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act,  1882.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  Act  has  no 
sections  corresponding  with  sections  12,  16,  18,  23,  24,  27,  40,  53, 
58,  69,  70,  75,  78,  85,  90,  91,  93,  94,  95,  97-100  of  the  English 
Act,  and  that  the  English  Act  has  no  sections  corresponding  with 
the  following  sections  of  the  Indian  Act  :  27,  31,  33,  36,  38,  39, 
42,  44,  45,  57,  67,  73,  77,  80,  102,  118  (c)and(/),  119,  126, 
137- 
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ACT  No.  XXVI  OF  188r. 


PASSED   BY   THE   GOVERNOR -GENERAL   OF 

INDIA  IN   COUNCIL. 

(Beoeived  the  assent  of  the  Governor-General  on  the  dth  December, 

1881.) 


An   Act  to   define   and   amend  the  law  relating  to 
Promissory  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Cheques, 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  define  and  amend  the  law  re-  Preamble, 
lating  to  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques ;  It 
is  hereby  enacted  as  follows  : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

PEELIMINARY. 

1,  This  Act  maybe  called  ^  The  Negotiable  Instruments  short  title. 
Act,  1881/ 

It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India;    but  nothing  Local 
herein  contained  affects  the  Indian  Paper  Currency  Act,  1 87 1 2,  ^  .^  ' 
section  21,  or  affects  any  local  usage  relating  to  any  instru-  of  usages 
ment  in  an  oriental  language  ^ :  Provided  that  such  usages  J^n^&o. 

^  Amended  by  Act  II  of  1885.  86;  6  ibid.  301 ;  7  ibid.  154;  17  ibid. 

'  This  reference  is  to  be  deemed  to  442 ;  Bourke,  0.  C.  J.,  151 ;  i  Hyde, 

be  made  to  Act  XX  of  1882.  155;  7  Ben.  275,  289,  682;  9  Ben.  i 

*  This  merely  saves  local  usages  (if  and  Appx.  i ;    3  CaL  339;    11  Gal. 

any),  but  does  not  exclude  hundls  344 :    in    Madras,   see    7    Mad.  H. 

from    the    operation  of  the  Act  in  C.  179:  in  Bombay,  see  6  Bom.  H. 

matters  where  there  is  no  such  usage.  C,  O.  G.  J.  24;  7  ibid.  137 ;  12  Bom. 

For  decisions  as  to  the  usage  of  shrofb  H.  G.  113  ;  i  Bom.  23 ;  3  Bom.  182 ; 

in  Bengal,  see  2  Suth.  214;  5  ibid.  4  Bom.  333;  10  Bom.  346;   and  in 

VOL.   I  XX, 
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may  be  excluded  by  any  words  in  the  body  of  the  instmment 
which  indicate  an  intention  that  the  legal  relations  of  the 
parties  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  this  Act ; 
Oommeiioe-     And  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1882. 


mtni. 


of 


2.  On  and  from  that  day  the  enactments  specified  in  the 
schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  men- 
tioned in  the  third  column  thereof. 

Inteipra-         8.  In  this  Act — 

^J^^  '  Banker  *  includes  also  persons  or  a  corporation  or  company 

'Buik«r':   acting  as  bankers ;  and  ^ 

'Notary         '  Notary  public^  includes  also  any  person  appointed  by  the 
pubhc       Governor-General  in  Council  to  perform  the  functions  of 
notary  public  under  this  Act  ^. 


a 


the  N.  W.  ProTiDoes,  4  Agra,  a68; 
a  N.  W.  K.  73;  3  ibid.  343;  i  All. 
39j;  5  AIL  30J,  484;  6  AIL  78. 
It  wu  laid  down  by  GolvUe  C.J. 
in  Amriltram  ▼.  Damoodar  Dots, 
that  whero  the  analogy  between 
hundls  and  bilk  of  exchange  is  oon> 
p1ete»  and  there  it  no  proof  of  any 
gpecial  niage,  it  is  right  to  apply  the 
English  law  to  them.  Macpherson  J. 
adopted  this  dictum,  a  Hyde,  a6i.  As 
to  the  kinds  of  hundls  see  Macpher- 
son on  Contracts,  sec.  6a  i.  Where 
a  hundi  is  drawn  or  indorsed  in  one 
place  and  payable  in  another,  and  the 
usages  of  the  two  places  differ,  Mr. 
Chalmers  suggests  that  the  rules  in 
ohap.  xvi,  as  to  the  conflict  of  laws, 
may  be  looked  at  by  way  of  analogy. 

Cases  as  to  the  custom  of  Native 
merchants  as  to  promissory  notes  have 


not  often  come  before  the  Coorts. 
But  it  has  been  ruled  that  by  Hindd 
law  a  promissory  note  does  not  import 
consideration,  3  Ben.  O.  C.  J.  1 30 ;  and 
see  X  All.  73a  (where  the  payee  and 
the  holder  were  Hindtis)  as  to  a  note 
not  made  payable  to  any  person  other 
than  the  payee.  A  hundi  drawn  by 
the  drawer  on  himself  and  accepted  by 
himself  has  been  held  to  be  a  ptaxDiB- 
sory  note,  7  Ben.  557. 

*  39  &  40  Vic.  c.  80,  sec.  3. 

'  Express  power  to  i^point  notaries 
public,  and  to  make  rules  for  their 
guidance  and  control,  is  given  by 
sections  138  and  139.  The  Indian 
Courts  take  judicial  notice  of  their 
seals.  Evidence  Act,  s.  57  (b) ;  and 
as  to  the  presumption  of  the  dis- 
honour of  instruments  protested  before 
them,  see  infra,  sec.  119. 


CHAPTEE  11. 


OF   NOTES,   BILLS  AND   CHEQUES. 


4.  A  '  promissory  note  *  is  an  instrument  in  writing  ^  (not  •  Pro- 
being  a  banknote  or  a  currency-note)  containing  an  uncondi-  '""^''y 
tional  undertaking,  signed  ^  by  the  maker,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  ^  only  to,  or  in  the  order  of,  a  certain  person,  or 
to  the  bearer  of  the  instrument. 

IllttMrations. 

A  signs  instruments  in  the  foUowing  terms : — 

(a)  *  I  promise  to  pay  B  or  order  Ks.  500/ 

{h)     'I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indebted  to  B  in  Rs.  1000,  to 
be  paid  on  demand,  for  value  received/ 

(c)  '  Mr.  B,  lOTJ  Rs.  looc' 

(d)  '  I  promise  to  pay  B  Rs.  500  and  all  other  sums  which  shall 
be  due  to  him.' 

{e)  '  I  promise  to  pay  B  Rs.  500,  first  deducting  thereout  any 
money  which  he  may  owe  me.' 

(/)  *I  promise  to  pay  B  Rs.  500  seven  days  after  my  marriage 
with  (7V 

{g)  *  I  promise  to  pay  B  Rs.  500  on  Z>'s  death,  provided  D  leaves 
me  enough  to  pay  that  sum  ^.' 

(h)  *  I  promise  to  pay  B  Rs.  500  and  to  deliver  to  him  my  black 
horse  on  ist  of  January  nextV 


^  This  probably  would  be  held  to 
include  printed,  engraved,  or  litho- 
graphed, and  every  other  mode  in 
which  words  and  figures  can  be  ex- 
pressed on  any  material. 

'  'Si^ature'  has  been  defined  as 
*  the  writing  of  a  person's  name  on  a 
biU  or  note  in  order  to  authenticate 
and  give  efifect  to  some  contract  by 
him  thereon,'  Chalmers,  5.  A  pen- 
cilled signature  is  sufficient,  Q-ea/ry  v. 
Physic,  5  B.  &  C.  234. 

'  Where  the  money  is  expressed  in 
a  foreign  currency  the  rate  of  ex- 


change according  to  which  the  bill  is 
to  be  paid  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
bill.  Where  this  is  not  done,  the 
amount  payable  would  be  calculated 
according  to  the  rate  on  the  day  the 
biU  is  payable,  Hirschfield  v.  ^ith, 
L.  R.  I  C.  P.  353. 

*  Such  a  note,  being  payable  on  a 
contingency,  could  never  circulate 
freely  from  hand  to  band,  for  no  one 
would  know  the  nature  of  the  security 
he  had  got,  Chalmers,  11. 

^  Here  the  undertaking  is  not  to 
'  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  only.' 
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The  inrtmments  reflpectively  marked  (a)  and  (h)  are  promiasory 
notee.  The  iiutnimenU  respectively  marked  (c),  {d),  (e),  {f\  {g) 
and  (A)  are  not  promissory  notes. 


•Bfflof 
Mobang*.* 


5.  A  'bill  of  exchange'  is  an  instniment  in  writings  con- 
taining an  unconditional  order^  signed  ^  by  the  maker,  direct- 
ing a  certain  person  to  pay  a  certain  som  of  money  onlj  to, 
or  to  the  order  of,  a  certain  person  or  to  the  bearer  *  of  the  in- 
stniment'. 

A  promise  or  order  to  pay  is  not  '  conditional,'  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  and  section  fonr,  by  reason  of  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  amount  or  any  instalment  thereof 
being  expressed  to  be  on  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  specified  event  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
expectation  of  mankind,  is  certain  to  happen,  although  the 
time  of  its  happening  may  be  uncertain  ^. 

The  sum  payable  may  be  '  certain/  within  the  meaning^  of 
this  section  and  section  four^  although  it  includes  future  in- 
terest or  is  payable  at  an  indicated  rate  of  exchange^  or  is  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  exchange^  and  although  the  instrument 
provides  that^  on  de&ult  of  payment  of  an  instalment,  the 
balance  unpaid  shall  become  due. 

The  person  to  whom  it  is  clear  that  the  direction  is  given 
or  that  pajrment  is  to  be  made  may  be  a  '  certain  person,' 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  and  section  f  our^  althoug^h 
he  is  mis-named  or  designated  by  description  only. 

'Cheque.*  6.  A  'cheque'  is  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  specified 
banker  ^  and  not  expressed  to  be  payable  otherwise  than  on 
demand. 


•  Drawer.' 

•  Drawee.' 


7.  The  maker  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  called  the 


^  See  note  a,  p.  675. 

'  Not  to  bearer  on  demand,  supra, 
p.  660.  Where  the  payee  is  a  ficti- 
tious or  non-existing  person,  the  bill 
may  be  treated  as  payable  to  bearer, 
45  k  46  Vic.  61,  sec.  7. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the 
place  where  it  is  drawn  or  where  it  is 
payable,  nor  need  it  be  dated.  Nor 
need  it  state  the  fact  or  nature  of  the 
consideration,  45  &  46  Vic.  c.  6z,  sec. 
4.  Where  the  drawer  and  the  drawee 
(sec.  7)  of  a  bill  are  the  same  person 


or  firm  the  holder  may  at  his  option 
treat  the  instrument  as  a  bill  or  as  a 
note,  ibid.  sec.  5. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  a  note  payable 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  A,  is  valid. 
But  a  bill  payable  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  Z  at  Calcutta  ia 
invalid,  for  the  ship  may  never  aniye 
there,  Chalmers,  11. 

As  to  delivering  conditionally  an 
instrument  which  is  absolute  in  form, 
see  sec.  40. 

'  by  one  of  his  customers. 
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'  drawer ;  *  the  person  thereby  directed  to  pay  is  called  the 
'  drawee/ 

When  in  the  bill  or  in  any  indorsement  thereon  the  name  'Drawee 
of  any  person  is  given  in  addition  to  the  drawee  to  be  re-  J^^  ^^» 
sorted  to  in  case  of  need^  such  person  is  called  a  '  drawee  in 
case  of  need  ^.' 

After  the  drawee  of  a  bill  has  signed  ^  his  assent  ^  upon  the  'Acceptor.* 
bill,  or,  if  there  are  more  parts  thereof  than  one,  upon  one  of 
such  parts,  and  delivered  the  same,  or  given  notice  of  such 
signing  to  the  holder  or  to  some  person  on  his  behalf,  he  is 
called  the  ^acceptor/ 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  noted  or  protested  for  'Acceptor  ^ 
non-acceptance  or  for  better  security*,  and  any  person  ^- 
cepts  it  %upTa  protect  for  honour  of  the  drawer  or  of  any 
one  of  the  indorsers,  such  person  is  called  an  'acceptor  for 
honour  ^* 

The  person  named  in  the  instrument,  to  whom  or  to  whose '  Payee/ 
order  the  money  is  by  the  instrument  directed  to  be  paid  ^,  is 
called  the  '  payee/ 

8.  The  '  holder '  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  *  Holder.' 
cheque  means  any  person  entitled  in  his  own  name  to  the 
possession  thereof  and  to  receive  or  recover  the  amount  due 
thereon  from  the  parties  thereto. 

Where  the  note,  bill  or  cheque  is  lost  or  destroyed,  its 
holder  is  the  person  so  entitled  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or 
destruction. 

9.  ^  Holder  in  due  course  ^  means  any  person  who  for  con-  ;  Holder 
sideration  "^  became  the  possessor  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of 
exchaixge  or  cheque  if  payable  to  bearer, 

or  the  payee  or  indorsee  thereof,  if  payable  to,  or  to  the 
order  of,  a  payee, 

before  the  amount  mentioned  in  it  became  payable  ®,  and 

^  See  sees.   115,   116,  infra.      He  indorsee    under  an  indorsement  'in 

need  not  reside  in  the  place  where  full/  sec.  16. 

the  bill  is  payable.  ^  See  the  Contract  Act,  lupra,  sec. 

^  See  note  2,  p.  675.  a.    It  is  clear  that  a  past  debt  is  a 

'  Simple  signature  is  enough.  good  consideration  for  a  bill  or  note 

*  Act  II  of  1885,  sec.  a.  given  in  payment  of  it. 
'  See  infra,  sees.  108-112.  '  In  other  words,  the  bill  must  not 

*  This  would  appear  to  include  an  be  overdue  when  he  takes  it. 


course. 
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*  Payment 

Indue 

ooune.* 


Inlnnd  in- 
strument. 


without  having  sufficient  catise  to  beliere^  that  any  defect 
existed  in  the  title  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  ins 
title. 

10*  'Payment  in  due  course'  means  pajrment^  in  accordance 
with  the  apparent  tenor  of  the  instrument  in  good  faith  and 
without  n^ligence  to  any  person  in  possession  thereof  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  afford  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  the 
amount  therein  mentioned  '. 

IL  A  promissory  note^  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  drawn  or 
made  in  British  India^  and  made  payable  in^  or  drawn  upon 
any  person  resident  ^  in^  British  India  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
inland  instrument '. 

12.  Any  such  instrument  not  so  drawn^  made  or  made  pay- 
able shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  foreign  instrument  ®. 

13.  A  'negotiable  instrument'  means  a  promissory  note^ 
:S:^- ,,  biU  of  exchange  or  cheque  expressed  to  be  payable  to  a  speci- 

fied  person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order  of  a  specified  person, 
or  to  the  bearer  thereof,  or  to  a  specified  person  or  the  bearer 
thereof. 

14.  When  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is 
transferred  '^  to  any  person,  so  as  to  constitute  that  person  the 
holder  thereof,  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  negotiated. 

15.  When  the  maker  or  holder  ^  of  a  negotiable  instrument 


Foreign  In- 
•trument. 

•  Negoti- 
able in* 


Negotia- 
tion, 


Indorse- 
ment. 


^  Mere  negligence  in  taking  a  bill 
seems  immateriiS.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
an  erasure  or  other  irregularity  patent 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument.  If  a  man 
take  honestly  an  instrument  made  or 
become  payable  to  bearer  he  has  a 
good  title  to  it,  with  whatever  degree 
of  negligence  he  may  have  acted,  un- 
less his  gross  negligence  induce  the 
jury  to  find  fraud,  Byles  on  Bills, 
14th  ed.,  187,  188. 

*  of  money. 

'  See  sees.  78  and  83  (e). 

*  Cf.  the  definition  of  residence  in 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sec.  17. 

"  According  to  this  definition  the 
following  would  be  inland  bills :  i .  a 
bill  drawn  in  Calcutta  on  Bombay, 
but  indorsed    in    Egypt ;    2.   a  bill 


drawn  in  Calcutta  on  a  merchant 
residing  in  BomDay,  accepted  payable 
in  London;  3.  a  bill  drawn  in  Cal- 
cutta upon  a  merchant  in  London, 
but  payable  in  ^Bombay,    Chalmers, 

*  As  to  protesting  foreign  bills  and 
notes,  see  sees.  104,  134. 

*  by  indorsement  or  delivery,  sees. 
46-48. 

*  Here,  as  in  sees.  30,  46,  48,  49, 
and  78,  '  holder '  (notwithstanding 
sec.  8)  seems  to  mean  a  de  faxfto 
holder,  i.  e.  payee,  indorsee,  or  bearer 
(as  the  case  may  be),  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  instrument,  whether 
he  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount 
due  thereon,  or  not.  As  to  lia- 
bility incurred   by  a  person  who  is 
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signs  ^  the  same^  otherwise  than  as  such  maker^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiation^  on  the  back  or  foce  thereof  or  on  a  slip 
of  paper  annexed  thereto  ^,  or  so  signs  for  the  same  purpose 
a  stamped  paper  intended  to  be  completed  as  a  negotiable 
instrument,  he  is  said  to  indorse  the  same,  and  is  called  the 
'  indorser  ^/ 

16.  If  the  indorser  signs  ^  his  name  only,  the  indorsement  Indorse- 
is  said  to  be  ^  in  blank  ^/  and  if  he  adds  a  direction  to  pay  the  bj^nk '  and 
amount  mentioned  in  the  instrument  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  *infall.' 

a  specified  person,  the  indorsement  is  said  to  te  ^in  full ; '  *  I^^dousee.' 
and  the  person  so  specified  is  called  the   ^indorsee'  of  the 
instrument. 

17.  Where  an  instrument  may  be  construed  either  as  a  pro-  Ambigu- 
missory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  the  holder  may  at  his  election  ^^ents 
treat  it  as  either,  and  tiie  instrument  shall  be  thenceforward 
treated  accordingly. 

18.  If  the   amount  undertaken  or  ordered  to  be  paid  is  where 
stated  differently  in  figures  and  in  words,  the  amount  stated  *^^'  *^ 
in  words  shall  be  the  amount  undertaken  or  ordered  to  be  differently 

•  i  in  figures 

P^^^*  and  words. 

19.  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  in  which  no  Instru- 
time  for  payment  is  specified,  and  a  cheque  ^  are  payable  on  "^^^^^  ^^ 
demand. 


demand. 


20.  Where  one  person  signs  ^  and  delivers  ^  to  another  a  Inchoate 
paper  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law  relating  to  negoti-  f^^f 
able  instruments  then  in  force  in  British  India,  and  either  menta. 
wholly  blank  or  having  written  thereon  an  incomplete  nego- 
tiable instrument  "^^  he  thereby  gives  jorimd  facte  authority  to 
the  holder  ®  thereof  to  make  or  complete,  as  the  case  may  be^ 


not  party  to  a  bill  or  note  and  who 
backs  it  with  his  signature,  see  "Elrp. 
Yates f   2   De  Gex  &  J.  191 ;  Steele 
V.  McKinlay,  L.  R.  5  App.  Ca.  754. 
^  See  note  2,  p.  675. 
'  commonly  called  an  allonge, 
'  Notwithstanding  this  section,  the 
holder  of  a  Government  security  shall 
not  be  said  to  indorse  it,  or  to  be 
called  its  indorser,  if  when  he  signs 
it  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  he 
iDBcribes  his  signature  for  that  pur- 


pose elsewhere  than  on  the  back,  Act 
Xlllof  1886,  sec.  6. 

*  That  a  bill  indorsed  in  blank  is 
payable  to  bearer,  see  sec.  54. 

«  Sec,  6. 

•  Baxendale  v.  Bennet,  L.  R.,  3 
Q.  B.  D.  525. 

''  A  bill  expressed  to  be  payable 
'  after  date '  is  *  incomplete  *  if  the 
date  be  omitted,  or  if  the  acceptance 
be  undated. 

^  See  the  first  note  on  sec.  15. 
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upon  it  a  negotiable  instrument^  for  any  amount  specified 
therein  and  not  exceeding  the  amount  covered  by  the  stamp. 
The  person  so  signing  shall  be  liable  upon  such  instrument, 
in  the  capacity  in  which  he  signed  the  same,  to  any  holder  in 
due  course  for  such  amount :  provided  that  no  person  other 
than  a  holder  in  due  course  shall  recover  from  the  person  de- 
livering the  instrument  anything  in  excess  of  the  amount  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  paid  thereunder. 

*  At  tight.*  21,  In  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  the  expressions 
■aSment.'  ' *^  sight'  and  'on  presentment'*  mean  on  demand.  The 
'Aftor  expression  'after  sight'  means,  in  a  promissory  note,  aft^ 
"^  presentment  for  sight,  and,  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  after  ac- 

ceptance, or  noting  for  non-acceptance,  or  protest  for  non- 
acceptance  *. 

*H»ttirity.*      22*  The  maturity  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange 

is  the  date  at  which  it  falls  due.    * 
Days  of  Every  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  which  is  not  ex- 

«™*-         pressed  to  be  payable  on  demand,  at  sight  or  on  presentment 

is  at  maturity  on  the  third  day  after  the  day  on  which  it  is 

expressed  to  be  payable*. 

Galen-  23.  In  calculating  the  date  at  which  a  promissory  note  or 

matwrity  ^^^  ^^  exchange,  made  payable  a  stated  number  of  months 
of  bill        after  date  or  after  sight,  or  after  a  certain  event,  is  at*  mata- 

or  note  .  . 

payable      nty,  the  period  stated  shall  be  held  to  terminate  on  the  day 

mw^  of  the  month  which  corresponds  with  the  day  on  which  the 
after  date  instrument  is  dated,  or  presented  for  acceptance  or  sight,  or 
**'  "^  •  noted  for  non-acceptance,  or  protested  for  non-acceptance,  or 
the  event  happens,  or,  where  the  instrument  is  a  bill  of  ex- 
change made  payable  a  stated  number  of  months  after  sig^ht 
and  has  been  accepted  for  honour,  with  the  day  on  which  it 
was  so  accepted.  If  the  month  in  which  the  period  would 
terminate  has  no  corresponding  day,  the  x)eriod  shall  be  held 
to  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  such  month  \ 

IlltLstrations, 
(a)  A  negotiable  instrument,  dated  29th  January,  1878,  is  made 

^  34  &  35  ^i^'*  c*  74*  sec.  2.  which  it  is  expressed  to  be  payable. 

^   Unless  the  bill  otherwise  pro-  ^  '  Month '  here    means   <^endar 

vides,  a  bill  drawn  payable  '  without  month,  Act  I  of  1868,  sec.  3,  cl.  (4), 

g^race*  would  mature  on  the  day  on  supra,  p.  487. 
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payable  at  one  month  after  date.    The  instrument  is  at  maturity 
on  the  third  day  after  the  28th  February,  1878. 

(6)  A  negotiable  instrument,  dated  30th  August,  1878,  is  made     •' 
payable  three  months  after  date.    The  instrument  is  at  maturity 
on  the  3rd  December,  1878. 

(c)  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  dated  31st  August, 
1878,  is  made  payable  three  months  after  date.  The  instrument  is 
at  maturity  on  the  3rd  December,  1878. 

24.  In  calculating  the  date  at  which  a  promissory  note  or  Calcu- 
bill  of  exchange  made  payable  a  certain  number  of  days  after  matoity 
date  or  after  sight  or  after  a  certain  event  is  at  maturity,  the  of  bill 
day  of  the  date,  or  of  presentment  for  acceptance  or  sight,  or  payable  so 
of  protest  for  non-acceptance,  or  on  which  the  event  happens,  "iff ^^Y' 
shall  be  excluded.  or  eight. 

25.  When  the  day  on  which  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  When 
exchange  is  at  maturity  is  a  public  holiday,  the  instrument  n^urity 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  due  on  the  next  preceding  business  day.  J^  »  boli- 

Hipplanation. — The  expression  'public  holiday'  includes 
Sundays :  New-Year's  day,  Christmas  day :  if  either  of  such 
days  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  next  following  Monday:  Good- 
Fridayj  and  any  other  day  declared  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, by  notification  in  the  official  Gazette,  to  be  a  public 
holiday. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


CftpAcity 
to  make 
ftc  pro- 


notes,  ftc. 
Minor. 


Agency. 


LiabiUty 
of  agent 
signing. 


PARTIES  TO  KOTES^   BILUS  AKD   CHEQUES. 

26.  Every  person  ^  capable  of  contracting,  according*  to  the 
law  to  which  he  is  subject,  may  bind  himself  and  be  bound  by 
the  making,  drawing,  acceptance,  indorsement,  delivery  and 
n^^tiation  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque. 

A  minor  may  draw,  indorse,  deliver  and  negotiate  such 
instruments  so  as  to  bind  all  parties  except  himself  '. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  empo^rer 
a  corporation  to  make,  indorse  or  accept  such  instruments 
except  in  ca^^^s  in  which,  under  the  law  for  the  time  being  in 
force,  they  are  so  empowered  •. 

27*  Every  person  capable  of  binding  himself,  or  of  being 
bound,  as  mentioned  in  section  twenty-six,  may  so  bind 
himself  or  be  bound  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  acting  in  his 
name  ^. 

A  general  authority  to  transact  business  and  to  receive  and 
discharge  debts  does  not  confer  upon  an  agent  the  power 
of  accepting  or  indorsing  bills  of  exchange  so  as  to  bind  his 
principal. 

An  authority  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  does  not  of  itself 
import  an  authority  to  indorse. 

28.  An  agent  who  signs  his  name  to  a  promissory  note,  bill 
of  exchange  or  cheque  without  indicating  thereon  that  he 


^  This  includes  corporations,  Act  I 
of  1 868,  sec.  2,  supra,  p.  487. 

*  Compare  the  Contract  Act,  sec. 
1 1,  supra,  p.  552.  If  the  drawee  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  be  a  minor  or  other- 
wise  incapable  to  contract,  the  holder 
may  at  his  option  treat  the  instrument 
either  as  a  bill  or  a  promissory  note. 

*  See  In  re  Peruvian  Railways  Co,, 
L.  R.  2  Ch.  Ap.  617.  Bules  as  to 
bills  etc.  made  by  companies  will  be 


found  in  Act  VI  of  1882,  sees.  65, 
72.  As  to  the  official  Hqaidators 
power  to  make  bills,  etc.,  ibid.  sec. 
i84,cl,  (/). 

*  A  person  taking  a  bill  signed  by 
an  agent  '  by  procuration '  {per  proc) 
should  require  the  production  of  the 
authority  which  the  agent  purports  to 
ezeixsise,  Attwood  v.  Munniriffe,  *j  B. 
&  C.  278,  283,  per  Bayley  J.,  and 
other  cases  in  Byles,  41. 
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signs  as  agent,  or  that  he  does  not  intend  thereby  to  incur 
personal  responsibility,  is  liable  personally  on  the  instrument, 
except  to  those  who  induced  him  to  sign  upon  the  belief  that 
the  principal  only  would  be  held  liable  ^. 

29.  A  legal  representative  ^  of  a  deceased  person,  who  signs  Liability 
his  name  to  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  ^J^^n- 
liable  personally  thereon  unless  he  expressly  limits  his  liability  *?^^e 
t6  the  extent  of  the  assets  received  by  him  as  such. 


signing. 


30.  The  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  bounds  in  Liability 
case  of  dishonour  ^  by  the  drawee  or  acceptor  thereof,  to  com- 
pensate the  holder*,  provided  due  notice  of  dishonour  has 

been   given  to,  or   received  by,  the  drawer  as   hereinafter 
provided  6. 

31.  The  drawee  of  a  cheque  ^  having  sufficient  funds  of  the  Liability 
drawer  in  his  hands  properly  applicable  to   the   payment  ^f  c^ue. 
of  such  cheque  must  pay  the  cheque  when  duly  required  so  to 

do,  and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  must  compensate  the 
drawer  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  such  default  '^. 

32.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary®,  the  maker  Liability 
of  a  promissory  note  and  the  acceptor  before  maturity®  of  a  bill  ^f  note 
of  exchange  are  bound  to  pay  the  amount  thereof  at  maturity  *S^P*°' 
according  to  the  apparent  tenor  of  the  note  or  acceptance 


*  Cf.  the  Contract  Act,  s.  230.  Un- 
less he  says  plainly,  '  I  am  the  mere 
scribe/  he  is  liable,  Leadhitter  v. 
Farrow,  5  M.  &  S.  349,  per  Lord 
EUenborough.. 

Mr.  Chalmers  (p.  40)  remarks  that 
neither  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  233, 
nor  this  Act  excepts  parties  to  ne* 
gotiable  instruments  from  the  general 
rule  that  when  an  agent  is  personally 
liable  a  person  dealing  with  him  may 
hold  either  him  or  his  principal  or 
both  of  them  liable.  Where  the  a^ent 
signs  for  a  limited  company,  see  Act 
VI  of  1882,  sec.  72. 

^  heir,  executor  or  administrator. 

^  See  infra,  sees.  91-97. 

*  As  to  the  measure  of  damages,  see 
infra,  sec.  117. 

^  And  see  as  to  the  requirement  of 
protest  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills, 
sec.  104.     It  may  be  argued  from  the 


absence  in  sees.  30  and  31  of  the 
words  '  In  the  absence  of  a  contract 
to  the  contrary*  that  the  legislature 
did  not  mean  the  rules  contained  in 
those  sections  to  be  controlled  by 
collateral  agreements.  Otherwise  in 
the  case  of  sees.  32  and  35. 

*  i.e.  a  banker,  sec.  6.  Sec.  31  is 
con6ned  to  cheques.  As  a  rule  bankers 
decline  to  accept  bills  except  in  cases 
where  they  have  specially  agreed  to  do 
BO.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  write 
off  amounts  ftam.  an  ordinary  account 
current  to  provide  for  acceptances. 

^  As  to  the  measure  of  damages 
see  Bolin  v.  Steward,  14  C.  B.  595 : 
Hopldnsan  v.  Forster,  L.  B.  19  Eq. 

76. 

®  i.  e,  some  collateral  contract  con- 
trolling the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
note  or  bill. 

•  Sec.  22. 
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respectively^  and  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  at  or  after 
maturity  is  bound  to  pay  the  amount  thereof  to  the  holder  on 
demand. 

In  default  of  such  payment  as  aforesaid^  such  maker  or 
acceptor  is  bound  to  compensate  any  party  to  the  note  or  bill 
for  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  him  and  caused  by  such 
default. 

Only  33,  No  person  except  the  drawee^  of  a  bill  of  exchange^  or 

be  MMptor  ^^  ^^  ^rae  of  several  drawees,  or  a  person  named  therein  as  a 
ezoept  drawee  in  case  of  need^  or  an  acceptor 'for  honour^,  can  bind 
or  for         himself  by  an  acceptance  '. 

honour. 

AooepUnoe  34.  Where  there  are  several  drawees  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
dnkw©M  ^^^  *^®  ^^*  partners,  each  of  them  can  accept  it  for  himself  *, 
not  but  none  of  them   can  accept  it  for  another  without   Ids 

Dariners.  .-*      *. 

*^  authonty. 

Liability  of  36.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  whoever 
indorser.  indorses  and  delivers  a  negotiable  instrument  before  maturity, 
without,  in  such  indorsement,  expressly  excluding  ^  or  making 
conditional  his  own  liability,  is  bound  thereby  to  every  subse- 
quent holder,  in  case  of  dishonour  by  the  drawee,  acceptor  or 
maker,  to  compensate  such  holder  for  any  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  him  by  such  dishonour  •,  provided  due  notice  of  dis- 
honour has  been  g^ven  to,  or  received  by,  such  indorser  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Every  indorser  after  dishonour  is  liable  as  upon  an  instru- 
ment payable  on  demand. 

Liability  36.  Every  prior  party  to  a  negotiable  instrument  is  liable 
partiM^  thereon  to  a  holder  in  due  course  "^  until  the  instrument  is  duly 
to  holder     satisfied. 


in  dae 
course. 

Maker, 


37.  The  maker  of  a  promissory  note  or  cheque,  the  drawer 
^aw^'and  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  exchange  until  acceptance,  and  the  acceptor  are,  in 

^  Of  oourse  he  may  accept  by  agent,  one,  and  some  person  writes  an  accept- 

Lindus  t.  Bradioell,  5  G.   B.  583,  ance  on  it,  he  is  liable  as  the  maker 

where  the  defendant's  wife  bound  bim  of  a  note, 

by  her  acceptance.  *  See  sec.  86.                  •  See.  5  a. 

^  Sec.  7,  and  chap,  xi,  infra.  *  As  to  the  measure  of  damages, 

'  Mr.  €halmers  (p.   43)   suggests  see  sec.  117 

that  when  a  biU  is  addreined  to  no  ^  Sees.  9  and  58. 
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the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  respectively  liable  acceptor 
thereon  as  principal  debtors,  and  the  other  parties  thereto  are  P""*'*^ 
liable  thereon  as  sureties  for  the  maker^  drawer  or  acceptor,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

38.  As  between  the  parties  so  liable  as  sureties,  each  prior  Prior  party 
party  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary^,  also  f^^^Mct 
liable  thereon  as  a  principal  debtor  in  respect  of  each  subse-  of  each 

.  .     0  sabsequent 

quent  party  \  party. 

IlliLStration, 

A  draws  a  bill  payable  to  his  own  order  on  B,  who  accepts.  A 
afterwards  indorses  the  bill  to  (7,  (7  to  2>,  and  2>  to  JS,  As  between 
£  and  B,  B  is  the  principal  debtor,  and  A,  C  and  D  are  his  sureties. 
As  between  ^  and  A,  A  ib  the  principal  debtor,  and  C  and  D  are 
his  sureties.  As  between  E  and  C,  C  is  the  principal  debtor  and 
2)  is  his  surety. 

39.  When  the  holder  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange  enters  Suietyship. 
into  any  contract  with  the  acceptor  ^  which,  under  section  134 

or  135  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act^  1872^  would  discharge 
the  other  parties,  the  holder  may  expressly  reserve  his  right  to 
charge  the  other  parties,  and  in  such  case  they  are  not  dis- 
charged *. 

40.  Wliere  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  without  Di8cliai:g6 
the  consent  of  the  indorser,  destroys  or  impairs  the  indorser's  doreer's 
remedy  against  a  prior  party,  the  indorser  is  discharged  from  liability, 
liability  to  the  holder  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  instrument 

had  been  paid  at  maturity. 

IllibatrcUion, 

A  is  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  ^,  which  contains  the  following  indorsements  in  blank  : — 

First  indorsement,  *B' 
Second  indorsement,  *  Peter  Williams.' 
Third  indorsement,  '  Wright  &  Co.* 
Fourth  indorsement, '  John  Eozario.' 

This  bill  A  puts  in  suit  against  John  Eozario  and  strikes  out, 

• 

^  E.  g.  in  tbe  case  of  an  acoommoda-  '  See  the  Contract  Act,  supra,  sees, 

tion  bill.    For  there  the  drawer  is  the  132-140. 

principal  debtor  and  theacceptor  is  the  ^  The  principal  debtor,  sec.  37. 

surety,  and  if  the  acceptor  pays  the  bill  *  Muir  v.  Crawford,  L.  R.,  Sc.  ft 

the  drawer  must  indemnify  him.  Div.  Ap.  456. 
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without  John  Rocario's  coDsent,  the  indoraements  by  Peter  WUliams 
and  Wright  Sc  Co.  A  is  not  entitled  to  recover  anything  from  John 
Rozario. 


change 
not  relieved  from  liability  by  reason  that  such  indorsement  is 


Aooeptor 

boond, 

althoqgfa 

indoiM-      forged^  if  he  knew  or  had  reason  to  believe  the  indorsement  to 
JJ^jJ^I^       be  forged  when  he  accepted  the  bill*. 


Acoept-  42.  An  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  a  fictitioiis 

name  and  payable  to  the  drawer^s  order  is  not^  by  reason  that 
such  name  is  fictitious^  relieved  from  liability  to  any  holder  in 
due  course  claiming  under  an  indorsement  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  drawer's  signature^  and  purporting  to  be  made  by  the 
drawer  '• 


anoe  of  bill 
drawn  in 
fictiiioua 
name. 


oonddera- 
iion. 


Negotiable  43.  A  negotiable  instrument  made^  drawn^  accepted^  in- 
roade&o**^^'^  or  transferred  without  consideration^^  or  for  a  con- 
witbout  sideration  which  &ils^  creates  no  obligation  of  payment 
between  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  But  if  any  such  party 
has  transferred  the  instrument  with  or  without  indorsement  to 
a  holder  for  consideration^  such  holder^  and  every  subsequent 
holder  deriving  title  from  him^  may  recover  the  amount  due 
on  such  instrument  from  the  transferor  for  consideration  or 
any  prior  party  thereto. 

Exception  I. — No  party  for  whose  acconmiodation  a  nego- 
tiable instrument  has  been  made^  drawn^  accepted  or  indorsed 
can^  if  he  have  paid  the  amount  thereof^  recover  thereon  such 
amount  from  any  person  who  became  a  party  to  such  instru- 
ment for  his  accommodation. 

Exception  IL — ^No  party  to  the  instrument  who  has  induced 
any  other  party  to  make^  draw^  accept^  indorse  or  transfer  the 


^  purporting  to  be  indorsed  by  tbe 
payee,  Beeman  v.  Ducky  ii  M.  &  W. 

'  See  sec.  120,  infra,  and  compare 
tbe  Evidence  Act,  sece.  115,  117. 

'  Compare  tbe  Evidence  Act  I  of 
1873,  sec.  117,  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work. 

*  As  to  what  is  'consideration/ 
see  tbe  Contract  Act  (supra,  p.  546), 
sec.  2 J  cl.  d,  and  6  Mad.  351.    A  pro- 


missory note  payable  on  demand^ 
given  by  it  to  £  for  interest  due  to 
!^  on  a  mortgage  deed,  with  interest 
on  such  interest,  is  made  without  con- 
sideration, 7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  9. 
For  bef(He  he  made  the  note  A  was 
liable  to  pay  tbe  money  on  demand, 
and  so  be  continued  to  be.  Tbe  in. 
terest  is  accessory  to  the  principal, 
and  the  promise  to  pay  it  is  not  a 
separate  contract. 
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same  to  him  for  a  consideration  which  he  has  failed  to  pay  or 
perform  in  full  shall  recover  thereon  an  amount  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  consideration  (if  any)  which  he  has  actually  paid 
or  performed.  • 

44.  When  the  consideration  for  which  a  person  signed  Partial 

a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  consisted  of  J^J^^^qj"^ 
money^  and  was  originally  absent  in  part  or  has  subsequently  money- 
failed  in  part^  the  sum  which  a  holder  standing  in  immediate  tion. 
relation  with  such  signer  is  entitled  to  receive  from  him  is 
proportionally  reduced. 

Explanation. — The  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  acceptor.  The  maker  of  a  pro- 
missory note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  stands  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  payee,  and  the  iiidorser  with  his  indorsee. 
Otiier  signers  may  by  agreement  stand  in  immediate  relation 
with  a  holder  ^. 

lUtistration. 

A  draws  a  bill  on  B  for  Hs.  500  payable  to  the  order  of  A. 
B  accepts  the  bill,  but  subsequently  dishonours  it  by  non-payment. 
A  sues  B  on  the  bilL  B  proves  that  it  was  accepted  for  value  as  to 
Kb.  400,  and  as  an  accommodation  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  residue. 
A  can  only  recover  Es.  400. 

45.  Where  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  which  a  person  Partial 
signed  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque,  though  J^naideni- 
not  consisting  of  money,  is  ascertainable  in  money  without  tion  not 
collateral  enquiry,  and  there  has  been  a  feiilure  of  that  part,  of  money. 
the  Slim  which  a  holder  standing  in  immediate  relation  with 

such  signer  is  entitled  to  receive  from  him  is  proportionally 
reduced  ^. 

45  A.  Where  a  biU  of  exchange  has  been  lost  before  it  is  Holder's 
overdue,  the  person  who  was  the  holder  of  it  may  apply  to  the  ^upUc^te 
drawer  to  give  him  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor,  giving  of  loat  bill. 

^  And  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  drawn  bales  of  cotton  to  B,  and  draws  a  bill 

and  accepted  for  the  accommodation  on  him  for  the  agreed  price,  namely 

of  the  payee  stands  in  immediate  rela-  Bs.  1000.      B  accepts  the  bill  and 

tion  with  the  payee.  then  A  delivers  only  one   bale.     A 

'  Mr.  Chalmers  supplies  the  follow-  sues  B  as  acceptor  of  the  bill.    A  can 

ing  illufftration : — A  agrees  to  sell  two  only  recover  Rs.  500. 
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security  to  the  drawer^  if  required^  to  indemnify  him  against  all 
persons  whatever  in  case  the.  bill  alleged  to  have  been  lost  shall        | 
be  found  again. 

If  the  drawer  on  request  as  aforesaid  refuses  to  give  such 
duplicate  bill^  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  ^. 

*  Act  II  of  1885,  MC.  3. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


OP  NEGOTIATION. 


46.  The  making,  acceptance  or  indorsement  of  a  promissory  Delivery, 
note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  completed  by  delivery, 
actual  or  constructive  ^. 

As  between  parties  standing  in  immediate  relation^,  delivery 
to  be  effectual  must  be  made  by  the  party  making,  accepting 
or  indorsing  the  instrument,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him 
in  that  behalf. 

As  between  such  parties  and  any  holder  ^  of  the  instrument 
other  than  a  holder  in  due  course,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
instrument  was  delivered  conditionally  or  for  a  special  purpose 
only,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  absolutely  the 
property  therein. 

A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  payable  to 
bearer  is  negotiable  by  the  delivery  thereof. 

A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  payable  to 
order  is  negotiable  by  the  holder  ^  by  indorsement  and  delivery 
thereof  *. 

47.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-eight,  a  pro-  Negotia- 
missory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  payable  to  bearer  is  j^^^ 
negotiable  by  delivery  thereof. 

Excejition. — ^A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque 
delivered  on  condition  that  it  is  not  to  take  effect  except  in  a 


^  i.  e.  transfer  of  a  possession 
actual  or  eonstructiye.  '  Constructive 
possession'  is  what  jurists  call  're- 
presentative possession/  i.e.  where  the 
thing  is  in  the  custody  of  the  owner's 
agent,  clerk,  or  servant.  Where  there 
is  authority  express  or  implied  to 
send  a  bill  by  post,  the  post  office  is 
deemed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  bill  is  sent,  and  therefore 
delivery  is  complete  as  soon  as  the 
letter  containing  the  biU  is  posted, 
Ex  p.  Cote,  9  L.  B.,  Ch.  Ap.  27.    But 


where  (as  in  France)  the  person  post- 
ing a  letter  may  get  it  bawck  on  com- 
plying with  certain  forms  at  any  time 
before  the  letter  has  left  the  town 
where  it  is  posted,  property  in  the  bill 
does  not  pass  tiU  the  letter  has  left 
the  office,  ibid. 

'  See  the  first  note  on  sec.  i^, 
^  See  sees.  7, 14  and  15.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  clauses  of  sec.  46  were  left 
in  the  BUI  per  incwriam.  The  matter 
is  provided  for  in  sees.  47,  48. 


VOL.   I. 


Y  y 
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certain  event  is  not  negotiable  (except  in  the  hands  of  a  holder 

for  valae  without  notice  of  the  condition)  unless  such  event 

happens. 

lUuttraUans. 

(a)  Af  the  holder  of  a  oegotiable  instrument  payable  to  bearer, 
delivers  it  to  £*§  agent  to  keep  for  B.  The  instrument  has  been 
negotiated. 

(6)  A,  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument  payable  to  bearer, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  ^'s  banker,  who  is  at  the  time  the  banker 
of  Bf  directs  the  banker  to  transfer  the  instrument  to  B^s  credit  in 
the  banker's  account  with  B,  The  banker  does  so,  and  accordingly 
now  possesses  the  instrument  as  Bb  agent.  The  instrument  has 
been  negotiated,  and  B  has  become  the  holder  of  it. 

Kagotisp         48.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-eight,   a 

danemttTt  Promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  payable  to  the 

order  of  a  specified  person,  or  to  a  specified  person  or  order, 

is  negotiable  by  the  holder^  by  indorsement  and  delivery 

thereof. 

Oonvenion  49.  The  holder^  of  a  negotiable  instrument  indorsed  in 
mant  in  blank  may,  without  signing  his  own  name,  by  writing  above 
blank  into  the  indorser's  signature  a  direction  to  pay  to  any  other  person 
raent  in  as  indorsee,  convert  the  indorsement  in  blank  into  an  indorse- 
^^  ment  in  full;  and  the  holder^  does  not  thereby  incur  the  re- 

sponsibility of  an  indorser. 

Effect  of  50,  The  indorsement  of  a  negotiable  instrument  followed 
ment.  ^7  delivery*  transfers  to  the  indorsee  the  property  therein 
with  the  right  of  further  negotiation;  but  the  indorsement 
may,  by  express  words,  restrict  or  exclude  such  right,  or  may 
merely  constitute  the  indorsee  an  agent  to  indorse  the  instru- 
ment, or  to  receive  its  contents  for  the  indorser,  or  for  some 
other  specified  person*. 

lUtutrcUions. 

B  signs  the  following  indorsements  on  different  negotiable  instru- 
ments payable  to  bearer : — 

{dS  *  Pay  the  contents  to  C  only.* 

(b)  *  Pay  C  for  my  use/ 

(c)  *  Pay  C  or  order  for  the  account  of  B/ 

^  See  sec.  8,  and  p.  678,  note  8.  *  As  to  conditional  indorsements 

*  As  to  conditional    delivery   see      see  sec.  52. 
sec.  46. 
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(d)  *  The  within  must  be  credited  to  CJ 

These  indorsements  exclude  the  right  of  farther  negotiation 
hjO. 

(/)  *  Pay  C  value  in  account  ^  with  the  Oriental  Bank/ 
{g)  *  Pay  the  contents  to  C,  being  part  of  the  consideration  in 
a  certain  deed  of  assignment  executed  by  G  to  the  indorser  and 
others.' 

These  indorsements  do  not  exclude  the  right  of  further  negotia- 
tion by  C, 

51.  Every  sole  maker,  draw^er,  payee  or  indorsee,  or  all  of  Who  noay 

i   *   •    1         I  -I  'J  •  negotiate. 

several  joint  makers,  drawers,  payees  or  indorsees,  of  a  nego-   ^ 

tiable  instrument  may,  if  the  negotiabiKty  of  such  instrument 

has  not  been  restricted  or  excluded  as  mentioned  in  section 

fifty,  indorse  and  negotiate  the  same. 

Exjohnation. — Nothing  in  this  section  enables  a  maker  or 

drawer  to  indorse  or  negotiate  an  instrument,  unless  he  is  in 

lawful  possession  or  is  holder  thereof ;  or  enables  a  payee  or 

indorsee  to  indorse  or  negotiate  an  instrument,  unless  he  is 

holder  thereof . 

Illustration, 

A  bill  is  drawn  payable  to  A  or  order.  A  indorses  it  to  By  the 
indorsement  not  containing  the  words  *  or  order '  or  any  equivalent 
words.     B  may  negotiate  the  instrument. 

52.  The  indorser  of  a  n^otiable  instrument  may,  by  ex-  Indorser 
press  words  in  the  indorsement,  exclude  his   own  liability  ^^^gJ^J^ia 
thereon,  or  make  such  liability  or  the  right  of  the  indorsee  ^^  ^- 
to  receive  the   amount  due   thereon  depend  upon  the  hap-  makes  it 
pening  of  a  specified  event,  although  such  event  may  never  S^^^V 
happen. 

"Where  an  indorser  so  excludes  his  liability  and  afterwards 

becomes  the  holder  of  the  instrument,  all  intermediate  indorsers 

are  liable  to  him. 

lUiisl/rations, 

(a)  The  indorser  of  a   negotiable  instrument  signs  his  name, 
adding  the  words — 
*  Without  recourse.' 

Upon  this  indorsement  he  incurs  no  liability. 
{h)  A  is  the  payee  and  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument.     Ex- 

^  '  Value  in  account '  means  ouly      ment,  Buckley  v.  Jaekson,  L.  R.,  3 
value  received  in  account.    It  in  no      Ex.  136,  per  KeUy  C.B. 
way  restricts  the  effect  of  the  endorse- 
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Holder 
deriving 


dadiiig  personal  liability  by  an  indorsement '  without  reoonrse,'  be 
transfers  the  instrument  to  B,  and  B  indorses  it  to  C,  who  indorses 
it  to  il.  il  is  not  only  reinstated  in  his  former  rights,  bat  has  the 
rights  of  an  indorsee  against  B  and  C, 

58.  A  holder  of  a  negotiable  instroment  who  derives  title 
titie^from  from  a  holder  in  due  course  has  the  rights  thereon  of  that 
bolder  in    holder  in  due  course. 

due  ooqrM. 

Initroment     54,  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to 
in  blank,    crossed  cheques  ^,  a  negotiable  instrument  indorsed  in  blank  is 

payable  to  the  bearer  thereof  even  although  originally  payable 

to  order. 


Indone* 
ment  in 
bUnk  fol. 
lowed  hj 
indorie- 
ment  in 
foil. 


Indoree- 
ment  for 
part  of 
sum  due. 


65.  I(  ft  negotiable  instrument^  after  having  been  indorsed 
in  blanks  is  indorsed  in  full^  the  amount  of  it  cannot  be  claimed 
from  the  indorser  in  full^  except  by  the  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  indorsed  in  full^  or  by  one  who  derives  title  through  such 


person 


2 


Legal 
representa- 
tive can- 
not by 
delivery 
only 

negotiate 
inatru- 
ment  in- 
dorsed by 
deceased. 


56.  No  writing  on  a  negotiable  instrument  is  valid  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiation  if  such  writing  purports  to  transfer 
only  a  part  of  the  amount  appearing  to  be  due  on  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  where  such  amount  has  been  partly  paid^  a  note  to 
that  efEect  may  be  indorsed  on  the  instrument^  which  may  then 
be  negotiated  for  the  balance  ^. 

57.  The  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  person  *  cannot 
negotiate  by  delivery  only  a  promissory  note^  bill  of  exchange 
or  cheque  payable  to  order  and  indorsed  by  the  deceased  but 
not  delivered  *. 


*  Sees.  123-131. 

'  The  following  illuBtration  is  taken 
from  Chalmers,  p.  60  :  C,  the  payee 
of  a  bill,  indorses  it  in  blank  and  de- 
livers it  to  2>.  Then  D  specially  in- 
dorses it  to  ^  or  order.  S  without  in- 
dorsement transfers  the  bill  to  F, 
Then  F  as  the  bearer  is  entitled  to 
receive  payment  or  to  sue  the  drawer, 
the  acceptor,  or  C,  who  indorsed  in 
blank;  but  he  cannot  sue  2)  or  J^. 
(Smith  V.  Clarke,  Peake  295,  and  cf. 
Walker  v.  Macdonald,  2  Exoh.  537.) 

'  The  following  illustrations  are 
suggested  by  Mr.  Chalmers ; — - 


The  bill  is  for  Rs.  100. 
(a)  *  Pay  C  or  order  Rs.  50.' 
(6)  <Pay  C  Bs.  40  and  the  re- 
mainder to  D* 
(c)  *Pay  C    or  order   Rs.    50, 
being  the  unpaid  residue   of 
this  bill.' 
Indorsements  (a)  and  {li)  are  invalid 
for  purpose  of  negotiation.    Indorse- 
ment (c)  is  valid. 

*  His   heir,  executor,  or   admini- 
strator is  not  his  agent. 

'  He  must  himself  re-indorse  and 
deliver. 
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58.  When  a  negotiable  instrument  has  been  lost^  or  has  Instrament 
"been  obtained  from  any  maker^  acceptor  or  holder  thereof  by  ^^jj^^ftj 
means  of  an  offence  or  frauds  or  for  an  unlawful  consideration,  meana 
no  possessor  or  indorsee  who  claims  through  the  person  who  unlawful 
found  or  so  obtained  the  instrument  is  entitled  to  receive  the  cpnsidera- 
amount  due  thereon  from  such  maker,  acceptor  or  holder,  or 

from  any  party  prior  to  such  holder,  imless  such  possessor  or 
indorsee  is,  or  some  person  through  whom  he  claims  was,  a 
holder  thereof  in  due  course  ^. 

59.  The  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument  2,  who  has  ac-  Instru- 
qnired  it  after  dishonour,  whether  by  non-acceptance  or  non-  ^^ired 
payment,  with  notice   thereof,  or  after  maturily,  has  only,  after  dia- 
as  against  the  other  parties,  the  rights  thereon  of  his  trans-  ^p  ^hen 

f  eror :  over-due. 

Provided  that  any  person  who,  in  good  faith  ^  and  for  con-  Accom- 
sideration,  becomes  the  holder,  after  maturity,  of  a  promissory  ^^^^  ^^ 
note  or  bill  of  exchange  made,  drawn  or  accepted  without  con-  ^^^» 
sideration,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  some  party  thereto  to 
raise  money  thereon,  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  note  or 
bill  from  any  prior  party  *• 

Illustration. 

The  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  he  accepted  it,  de- 
posited with  the  drawer  certain  goods  as  a  collateral  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  bill,  with  power  to  the  drawer  to  sell  the  goods 
and  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of  the  bill  if  it  were  not  paid 
at  maturity.  The  bill  not  having  been  paid  at  maturity,  the 
drawer  sold  the  goods  and  retained  the  proceeds,  but  indorsed  the 
bill  to  il.  A*a  title  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  the  drawer's 
title. 

60.  A  negotiable  instrument  may  be  negotiated  (except  Infliru- 
by  the  maker,  drawee  or  acceptor  after  maturity)  imtil  pay-  ^Xe^m*^ 
ment  or  satisfaction  thereof  by  the  maker,  drawee  or  acceptor  payment 
at  or  after  maturity,  but  not  after  such  payment  or  satis-  fijction. 
faction  ^. 

*  Sec.  9.  holder  for  consideration  may  recover 
'  This  includes  cheques.                        thereon,  Chalmers,  p.  66. 

'  See  supra,  p.  103.  '  This  section  is  of  course  subject 

*  i.e.    where    an    accommodation      to  the  provisions  of  sec.  82-90. 
bill   is  negotiated  after  maturity  a 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  PBB8ENTHEKT. 

PreMnU  6L  A  bill  of  ezcbange  payable  after  sight  ^  rnust^  if  no 
a^Mptuoe.  ^^^^  ^'  place  is  specified  therein  for  presentment,  be  presented 
to  the  drawee  '  thereof  for  acceptance,  if  he  can,  after  reaeon- 
able  search,  be  found,  by  a  person  entitled  to  demand  accept- 
ance, within  a  reasonable  time  ^  after  it  is  drawn,  and  in  busi- 
ness hours  ^  on  a  business  day.  In  default  of  such  presentment, 
no  party  thereto  is  liable  thereon  to  the  person  malriiig  such 
default. 

If  the  drawee  cannot,  after  reasonable  search,  be  found,  the 
bill  is  dishonoured  ^. 

If  the  bill  is  directed  to  the  drawee  at  a  particular  place,  it 
must  be  presented  at  that  place ;  and  if  at  the  due  date  for 
presentment  he  cannot,  after  reasonable  search,  be  found  there, 
the  bill  is  dishonoured. 

Where  authorised  by  agreement  or  usage,  a  presentment 
through  the  Post  Office  by  means  of  a  registered  letter  is 
sufficient  •. 

'J^r^^ffoi'         Q2«  A  promissory  note,  payable  at.  a  certain  period  after 

promisBoiy  sight '',  must  be  presented  to  the  maker  thereof  for  sight  (if 

»»^J<«      he  can  after  reasonable  search  be  found)  by  a  person  entitled 

to  demand  payment,  within  a  reasonable  time®  after  it  is 

made  and  in  business  hours  on  a  business  day.     In  default  of 

^  Sec.  a  I.    In  the  case  of  other  bills  *  In  the  case  of  a  non-trader  this 

presentment  is  optional,  unless  there  would  be  oonstmed  to  mean  '  at  a 

be  a  contract  to  the  contrary.  reasonable  hour,*  Ghalmersi  p.  68.    So 

'  or   his    duly  authorised    agent,  in  cases  under  sec.  65. 

sec.  75.    As  to  the  drawee  in  case  '  See  sees.  76, pi,  9a. 

of  need,  see  sec.  115.  *  Act  11  of  1805,  sec.  4. 

'  Sec  105,  and  see  11  Gal.  344,  ^  Sec.  ai. 

348.  •  Sec.  105. 
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sncli  presentment,  no  party  thereto  is  liable  thereon  to  the 
person  making  such  default. 

63.  The  holder  must,  if  so  required  by  the  drawee  of  a  bill  Drawee's 
of  exchange  presented  to  him  for  acceptance,  allow  the  drawee  J^S^^ 
twenty-four  hours  (exclusive  of  public  holidays)  to  consider  tion. 
whether  he  will  accept  it  ^. 

64.  Promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  must  Present-    . 
be  presented  for  payment  ^  to  the  maker,  acceptor  or  drawee  ^^^J 
thereof  respectively  ^,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  holder  as  herein- 
after provided.     In  default  of  such  presentment,  the  other 
parties  thereto  are  not  liable  thereon  to  such  holder. 

Where  authorised  by  agreement  or  usage  a  presentment 
through  the  Post  Office  by  means  of  a  registered  letter  is 
sufficient  *. 

Easception. — ^Where  a  promissory  note  is  payable  on  demand 
and  is  not  payable  at  a  specified  place,  no  presentment  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  charge  the  maker  thereof. 

65.  Presentment  for  payment  must  be  made  during  the  Hours  for 
usual  hours  of  business  *,  and,  if  at  a  banker's,  within  banking  ^^^*" 
hours  ^, 

66.  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  made  payable  Present- 
at  a  specified  period  after  date  or  sight  thereof^,  must  be  pre-  ^^entat 
sented  for  payment  at  maturity  ®.  maturity. 

67.  A  promissory  note  payable  by  instalments  must  be  Present- 
presented  for  payment  on  the  third  day  after  the  date  fixed  JJ^ent  of 
for  payment  of  each  instalment ;  and  non-payment  on  such  note  pay- 
presentment  has  the  same  effect^  as  non-payment  of  a  note  at  stalments. 
maturity. 


*  When  the  twenty-four  hours 
expire  the  holder  shoula  demand  the 
redeliyery  of  the  bill,  and  if  the 
drawee  does  not  return  it  duly  ac- 
cepted, the  holder  must  treat  it  as  dis- 
honoured and  give  notice  of  dishonour 
(sec.  83),  or  cause  it  to  be  protested. 

^  As  to  the  time,  see  sees,  aa,  23, 
64,  66;  as  to  the  place,  sees  70,  71, 
7a.  The  document  itself  must  be 
presented,  Griffin  v.  WecUherby,  L.  B. 
3  Q.  B.  761. 

'  or  his   agent,  representative   of 


assignee,  sec.  75. 

*  Act  II  of  1885,  sec.  4. 

*  i.  e.  from  10  a.nL  to  6  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  are 
generally  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

*  1.  e.  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  are  from 
10  a.m.  to  I  p.m. 

^  or  on  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period 
after  the  occurrence  of  a  specified 
event,  sec.  5,  cl.  a 

*  Sec.  a  a. 

*  as  to  the  instalment  due  t 
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PKMBt-         68*  A  promissoiy  noie^  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  znade^ 

^^^^^  drawn  or  accepted  payable  at  a  specified  place  and  not  else-  i 

pj^rable  «t  where  must^  in  order  to  charge  any  party  thereto^  be  presented  1 

pWrad    for  payment  at  that  place.  i| 

whan.  69.  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  made^  dra^wn  or 

lustra-  accepted  payable  at  a  specified  place  mnst,  in  order  to  charge 

abl«  at  the  maker  or  drawer  ^  thereof,  be  presented  for  payment  at 

^^  thatphce. 

PnMni-  70.  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  not  made  pay- 
no  exda-  ^^^^  ^  mentioned  in  sections  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine,  must 
rfye  pUoe   be  presented  for  payment  at  the  place  of  business  (if  any),  or  * 

at  the  usual  residence,  of  the  maker,  drawee  or  acceptor  thereof, 

as  the  case  may  be. 

^*'**^^  71«  If  the  maker,  drawee  or  acceptor  of  a  n^^tiable  in- 

makerke,  strument  has  no  known  place  of  business  or  fixed  residence, 

hM  no  and  no  place  is  specified  in  the  instrument  for  presentment  for 

place  of  acceptance  or  payment,  such  presentment  may  be  made  to  him 

bosineflao 
residence. 


usinessor  ^  person  wherever  he  can  be  found. 


^**'®'*^*"  72.  A  cheque'  must,  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer,  be  pre- 
cheque  to  sented  at  the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn  before  the  relation 
chai^       between  the  drawer  and  his  banker  has  been  altered  to  the 

drawer.  , 

prejudice  of  the  drawer  *. 

^^^^"^^  73.  A  cheque  must,  in  order  to  charge  any  person  except 
oheque  the  drawer,  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time  ^  after  de- 
^  °^^    livery  thereof  by  such  person. 

Present-  74,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-one,  a  hego- 
instroment  tiable  instrument  payable  on  demand  must  be  presented  for 
payable  on  payment  within  a  reasonable  time  *  after  it  is  received  by  the 

Present-  75.  Presentment  for  acceptance  or  payment  may  be  made 
agent,  to  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  drawee,  maker  or  acceptor, 
representa-  ^g  ^jjg  g^gg  may  be,  or,  where  the  drawee,  maker  or  acceptor 

tive  or  as-  j       j      j  -»  jt 

signee. 

'  or  indorser,  who  is  a  surety  for  '  Sec.  6.  *  But  see  sec.  84. 

the  maker  or  drawer.  '  Sec.  105. 

'  in  the  case  of  a  non-trader.  *  But  see  sec.  64. 
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has  died,  to  Ws  legal  representative,  or,  where  he  has  been  de- 
clared an  insolvent,  to  his  assignee  ^. 

76.  No  presentment  for  payment  is  necessary,  and  the  in-  When 
stniment  is  dishonoured  at  the  due  date  for  presentment,  in  ^[^^n- 
any  of  the  following  cases : —  necessary. 

(a)  if  the  maker,  drawee  or  acceptor  intentionally  prevents  ^ 
the  presentment  of  the  instrument,  or, 

if  the  instrument  being  payable  at  his  place  of  business,  he 
closes  such  place  on  a  business  day  during  the  usual  business 
hours,  or, 

if  the  instrument  being  payable  at  some  other  specified 
place,  neither  he  nor  any  person  authorized  to  pay  it  attends 
at  such  place  during  the  usual  business  hours,  or, 

if  the  instrument  not  being  payable  at  any  specified  place, 
he  cannot  after  due  ^  search  be  found ; 

{b)  as  against  any  party  sought  to  be  charged  therewith,  if 
he  has  engaged  to  pay  notwithstanding  non-presentment ; 

(c)  as  against  any  party  if,  after  maturity,  with  knowledge 
that  the  instrument  has  not  been  presented — 

he  makes  a  part  payment  on  account  of  the  amount  due  on 
the  instrument, 

or  promises  to  pay  the  amount  due  thereon  in  whole  or 
in  part, 

or  otherwise  waives  his  right  to  take  advantage  of  any  de- 
fault in  presentnlent  for  payment ; 

{d)  as  against  the  drawer,  if  the  drawer  could  not  suffer 
damage  from  the  want  of  such  presentment  *. 

77.  When  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted  payable  at  a  speci-  Liability 
fied  bank,  has  been  duly  presented  there  for  payment  and  dis-  ^^^  negU- 
honoured,  if  the  banker  so  negligently  or  improperly  keeps,  gently 
deals  with  or  delivers  back  such  bill  as  to  cause  loss  to  the  ^th  blU 
holder,  he  must  compensate  the  holder  for  such  loss  ^,  presented 

'                            *  for  pay- 
ment. 

^  As  to  presentment  by  an  agent,  '  as  <  reasonable/ sees.  61,  62. 

see  sees.  61,  64.  *  That  due  presentment  is  also  ex- 

•  But  where  the  acceptor  merely  cused  by  vis  maior  see  the  Contract 

tells  the  holder  he  will  not  pay  the  Act,  sec.  56,  supra,  p.  579. 

bill,  presentment  is  necessary,  Baker  *  Warwick  v.  Jtogers,  5  M.  &  Gr. 

V.  Birch,  3  Camp.  107.  340. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  PATHSyr  AND  INTBREST. 


To  whom        78.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  eighty-two,  daiise 
•hodd^e    (0>  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  a  promissoiy  note,  bill  of 
™^«*        exchange  or  cheque  must,  in  order  to  discharge  the  maker  or 
acceptor^  be  made  to  the  holder  ^  of  the  instrument. 


Interest 
when  rate 
■pedfied 


Interest 
when 
no  rate 
specified. 


79.  When  interest  at  a  specified  rate  is  expressly  made 
payable  on  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  interest 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  specified,  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  money  due  thereon^  from  the  date  of  the  instrament, 
until  tender  or  realization  of  such  amount^  or  until  such  date 
after  the  institution  of  a  suit  to  recover  such  amount  as  the 
Court  directs. 

80.  When  no  rate  of  interest  is  specified  in  the  instrument, 
interest  on  the  amount  due  thereon  shall,  except  in  cases  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  section  53a,  be  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  from  the  date 
at  which  the  same  ought  to  have  been  paid  by  the  party 
charged  ^^  until  tender  or  realization  of  the  amount  due  thereon, 
or  until  such  date  after  the  institution  of  a  suit  to  recover  such 
amount  as  the  Court  directs. 

Explanation. — ^When  the  party  charged  is  the  indorser  of 
an  instrument  dishonoured  by  non-payment,  he  is  liable  to 
pay  interest  only  from  the  time  that  he  receives  notice  of  the 
dishonour  ^. 


^  Sec.  8.  See  the  first  note  to  sec.  15. 

'  i.  e.  from  the  date  of  the  dis- 
honour of  the  instrument.  In  Eng- 
land where  a  note  is  expressed  to  be 
payable  with  interest,  and  no  rate  is 
specified,  interest  at  5  per  cent,  would 


run  from  the  time  of  presentment  for 
payment,  if  the  bill  is  payable  on  de- 
mand, aud  firom  the  maturity  of  the 
bill  in  any  other  case,  Byles  445. 

*  Walker  v.  Bamest  5  Taunt.  340: 
Byles,  446. 
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81.  Any  person  liable  to  pay,  and  called  upon  by  the  Delivery 
holder  thereof  to  pay,  the  amount  due  on  a  promissory  note,  ment  on 
bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  before  payment  entitled  to  have  payment  or 
it  shown,  and  is  on  payment  entitled  to  have  it  delivered  up,  in  case 
to  him  ^,  or,  if  the  instrument  is  lost  ^  or  cannot  be  produced,  o^l^s*- 
to  be  indemnified  against  any  further  claim  thereon  against 
him. 

^  HamMrd  v.    Sobinson,  7  B.    &  lost  before  it  is  overdue.   But  the  Act 

G.  00.  provides  no  machinery  whereby  the 

^See  sec.  45  A  supra,   as  to  the  owner  of  a  lost  note  can  get  a_  dnpli- 

holder's  right  to  a  duplicate  of  a  hill  cate  from  the  maker. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  DISCHARGE   FROH   LIABILITT   ON   NOTES,  BILLS  AND 

CHEqUBS. 

DIaolitfge       82*  The  maker^  acceptor  or  indorser  respectively  of  a  nego- 
bility—      tiable  instrument  is  discharged  from  liability  thereon — 
by  oui-  {a)  to  a  holder  thereof  who  cancels  such  acceptor's  or  in- 

^^^^^^^  *    dorser's  name  with  intent  to  discharge  him,  and  to  all  parties 

claiming  under  such  holder ; 
by  nleAM ;     (i)  to  a  holder  thereof  who  otherwise  discharges^  such  maker, 

acceptor  or  indorser,  and  to  all  parties  deriving  title  under  such 

holder  after  notice  of  such  discharge ; 
^7P*7-  (c)  to  all  parties  thereto,  if  the  instrument  is  payable  to 

™^"  *         bearer,  or  has  been  indorsed  in  blank,  and  such  maker,  acceptor 

or  indorser  makes  payment  in  due  course  of  the  amount  due 

thereon. 

DiBchar^e  83.  If  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  allows  the  drawee 
dMnree""*  niore  than  twenty-four  hours,  exclusive  of  public  holidays,  to 
more  than  consider  whether  he  will  accept  the  same,  all  previous  parties 
four  houn  i^ot  consenting  to  such  allowance  are  thereby  discharged  from 
toaccept.    liabiKty  to  such  holder. 

When  84.  When  the  holder  of  a  cheque  fails  to  present  it  for  pay- 

duly"pre^  ment  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  drawer  thereof  sustains 
■ented  and  loss  or  damage  from  such  failure,  he  is  discharged  from  liability 
damaged    to  the  holder. 

Cheque  85.  Where  a  cheque  payable  to  order  purports  to  be  indorsed 

payable      by  or  on  behalf  of  the  payee  ^,  the  drawee  is  discharged  by 

to  order.  .  •      i 

payment  in  due  course. 
Parties  not      86.  If  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  acquiesces  in  a 

consenting 

^  whether  with  or  without  consideration  t  '  Sec.  7. 
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qualified  acceptance^  or  one  limited  to  part  of  the  sum  men-  discharged 
tioned  in  the  bill,  or  which  substitutes  a  different  place  or  time  fi^^or 
for  payment,  or  which,  where  the  drawees  are  not  partners,  is  liniit«d 
not  signed  by  all  the  drawees,  all  previous  parties  whose  con- 
sent is  not  obtained  to   such  acceptance  are  discharged  as 
against  the  holder  and  those  claiming  under  him,  unless  on 
notice  given  by  the  holder  they  assent  to  such  acceptance. 
Explanation, — ^An  accepts[;nce  is  qualified — 

(a)  where  it  is  conditional,  declaring  the  payment  to  be 
dependent  on  the  happening  of  an  event  therein  stated ; 

(b)  where  it  undertakes  the  payment  of  part  only  of  the 
sum  ordered  to  be  paid  ^ ; 

(c)  where,  no  place  of  payment  being  specified  on  the  order, 
it  undertakes  the  payment  at  a  specified  place,  and  not  other- 
wise or  elsewhere ;  or  where,  a  place  of  payment  being 
specified  in  the  order,  it  undertakes  the  payment  at  some 
other  place  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere  ^ ; 

(d)  where  it  undertakes  the  payment  at  a  time  other  than 
that  at  which  under  the  order  it  would  be  legally  due. 

87.  Any  material  alteration  ^  of  a  negotiable  instrument  Effect  of 

J  J  r  •  1  •      i  _         I.      •  _j material 

renders  the  same  void  as  against  any  one  who  is  a  party  ^iteration, 
thereto  at  the  time  of  making  such  alteration  and  does  not 
consent  thereto,  unless  it  was  made  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
common  intention  of  the  original  parties  * ; 

and  any  such  alteration,  if  made  by  an  indorsee,  discharges  Alteration 
his  indorser  from  all  liability  to  him  in  respect  of  the  con-  ^^^ 
sideration  thereof. 

^  That  the  legal  relation  between  to  O  or  order ;  the  words  '  on  demand  * 

drawee  and  payee  is  not  altered  by  a  are  added  to  a  note  in  which  no  time 

partial  acceptance,  the  contract  being  of  payment  is  expressed,  Chalmers,  89. 

in  its  nature  indivisible,  see  3  Bom.  *  6  Bom.  371.   The  rule  holds  even 

182.  though  the  alteration  be  made  by  a 

^  I  &  2  Geo.  lY,  c.  78.  stranger.    The  holder  of  a  bill  having 

*  12  Cal.  313.  Under  45  &  46  Vice.  it  in  his  custody  is  responsible  for  it, 

64,  the  following  alteratious  are  mate-  and  for  its  preservation  in   its  in- 

risJ : — ^any  alteration  of  the  date,  the  tegrity.      Byles,    335  ;   Davidson  v. 

sum  payable,  the  time  of  payment,  the  Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.  778,   affirmed 

place  of  payment,  and  when  a  bill  in  error,  13  M.  &  W.  343 ;  Bank  of 

has  been  accepted  generally,  the  ad-  Hindostan  v.  Smith,  36  L.  J.,  G.  P. 

dition  of  a  place  of  payment  without  241. 

the  acceptor's  assent.  As  to  the  burden  of  proof  where  a 

The  following  have  been  held  to  be  bill  appears  to  have  been  altered,  see 

inmiaterial :— a  bill  payable  to  C  or  the  Evidence  Act^  sec  102^  and  3  Mad. 

bearer  is  converted  into  a  bill  payable  H.  G.  247. 
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The  proviBions  of  this  section  are  subject  to  thoee  of  sectioiis 
twenty^  forty-nine,  eighty-six  and  one  handled  and  twenty- 
Eve. 

Acceptor  88.  An  acceptor  or  indorser  of  a  n^;otiable  instnunexit  is 
%^r  bound  by  his  acceptance  or  indorsement  notwithstanding  any 
bound        previous  alteration  of  the  instrument. 

notwith-      '^ 

pmiouf  89*  Where  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  clieque 
altontion.  has  been  materially  altered  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

ment  on  or  where  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  which  does  not 
aiunttion  ^^  ^^^  ^^™^  ^^  presentation  appear  to  be  crossed  or  to  have  bad 
it  not         1^  crossing  which  has  been  obliterated, 

^^^  '  payment  thereof  by  a  person  or  banker  liable  to  pay^  and 
paying  the  same  according  to  the  apparent  tenor  thereof  at 
the  time  of  payment  and  otherwise  in  due  course,  shall 
discharge  such  person  or  banker  from  all  liability  thereon; 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  questioned  by  reason  of  the 
instrument  having  been  altered,  or  the  cheque  crossed  ^. 

Exiin«  90.  If  a  bill  of  exchange  which  has  been  n^otiated  is,  at 

of  riffhte**  or  after  maturity,  held  by  the  acceptor  in  his  own  right  *,  all 
of  action     rights  of  action  thereon  are  extinguished. 

on  bill  in 

Acceptor  i 

l^^jg,  ^  ThU  eztondfl  to   alterations    of      39  &  40  Vic.  c.  81,  aec.  11. 

notes  and  biiU  the  protection  given  '  not»   for   instance,    as    executor. 

to  bankers,  in  the  case  of  the  altera-      See,  in  England,  FrtakUy  v.  Fox,  9 

tion  of  the  crossing  on  a  cheque,  by      B.  &  C.  130. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OP  NOTICE   OP  DISHONOUR. 


91.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  said  to  be  disbonoured  by  non-  DiBhonotir 
acceptance  when  the  drawee,  or  one  of  several  drawees  i^ot^^^^^ 
being  partners,  makes  default  in  acceptaaice  upon  being  duly 
required  to  accept  the  bill,  or  where  presentment  is  excused 

and  the  bill  is  not  accepted. 

Where  the  drawee  is  incompetent  to  contract,  or  the  accept- 
ance is  qualified,  the  bill  may  be  treated  as  dishonoured. 

92.  A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  said  Dishonour 
to  be  dishonoured  by  non-payment  when  the  maker  of  the  J^^eit. 
note,  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  drawee  of  the  cheque  makes  default 

in  payment  upon  being  duly  required  to  pay  the  same. 

93.  When  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  By  and 
dishonoured  by  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  holder  jj^^^^jj^"* 
thereof,  or  some  party  thereto  who  remains  liable  thereon,  must  should  bo 
give  notice  that  the  instrument  has  been  so  dishonoured  to  all 

other  parties  whom  the  holder  seeks  to  make  severally  liable 
thereon,  and  to  some  one  of  several  parties  whom  he  seeks  to 
make  jointly  liable  thereon. 

Nothing  in  this  section  renders  it  necessary  to  give  notice 
to  the  maker  of  the  dishonoured  promissory  note,  or  the 
drawee  or  acceptor  of  the  dishonoured  bill  of  exchange  or 
cheque. 

94.  Notice  of  dishonour  may  be  given  to  a  duly  authorized  Mode  in 
agent  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  required  to  be  given,  or,  ^^^^y 
where  he  has  died,  to  his  legal  representative,  or,  where  he  has  b©  given. 
been  declared  an  insolvent,  to  his  assignee  ^ ;  may  be  oral  or 

^  The  case  where  he  has  become  a  lunatic  is  omitted. 
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written ;  may,  if  written,  be  sent  by  post ;  and  may  be  in  any 
form;  but  it  must  inform  the  party  to  whom  it  is  giv^i, 
either  in  express  terms  or  by  reasonable  intendment  ^,  that  the 
instrument  has  been  dishonoured,  and  in  what  way,  and  that 
he  will  be  held  liable  thereon ;  and  it  must  be  giv^i  within 
a  reasonable  time  ^  after  dishonour,  at  the  place  of  business  or 
(in  case  such  party  has  no  place  of  business)  at  the  residence 
of  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

If  the  notice  is  duly  directed  and  sent  by  post  and  mis- 
carries,  such  miscarriage  does  not  render  the  notice  invalid. 

Pavty  95*  Any  party  receiving  notice  of  dishonour  must,  in  order 

JJ^J^*    to  render  any  prior  -party  liable  to  himself,  g^ve  notice  of  dis- 
timoBmit     honour  to  such  party  within  a  reasonable  time  \  unless  snch 
Sui^ur.  PftriiJ  otherwise  receives  due  notice  as  provided  by  section 
ninety-three  *. 

Agent  96.  When  the  instrument  is  deposited  with  an  agent  for 

MDto^t.   pi^'csentment,  the  agent  is  entitled  to  the  same  time  to  give 

notice  to  his  principal  as  if  he  were  the  holder  giving  notice 

of  dishonour,  and  the  principal  is  entitled  to  a  further  like 

period  to  give  notice  of  dishonour. 

When  97.  When   the    party  to  whom    notice  of  dishonour   is 

wbDm^      despatched  is  dead,  but  the  party  despatching  the  notice  is 
notice        ignorant  of  his  death  ^,  the  notice  is  sufficient. 

given  ia 


dead. 

When 


98.  No  notice  of  dishonour  is  necessary — 


notice  of         (a)  when  it  is  dispensed  with  by  the  party  entitled  thereto ; 

dlBhonoup       /^\  ^  order  to  charg:e  the  drawer,  when  he  has  counter- 
is  unnecef-       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

sary.  manded  payment ; 

(c)  when  the  party  charged  could  not  suffer  damage  for 
want  of  notice  ® ; 

(d)  when  the  party  entitled  to  notice  cannot  after  due 

^  Hedger  v.  Steaventon,  2  'Mi.  8c  non-aooeptance    of  a  bill  drawn  in 

W.  799.  India  and  payable  in  England  sboald 

*  This  must  be  determined  accord-  be  posted  by  the  first  mail  which 
Sng  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  leaves  England  after  the  dishonour,  3 
6  All.  78,  where  this  rule  was  applied  N.  W.  P.  99. 

to  a  hundi,  no  local  usage  to  the  con-  '  where  tiie  death  ia  knovmi  see 

trary  being  proved.  sec.  94. 

*  See  sees.  106,  107.  *  0  AIL  78. 

*  Ordinarily  notice  of  dishonour  by 
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search  ^  be  found ;  or  the  party  bound  to  give  notice  is,  for  any 
other  reason,  unable  without  any  fault  of  his  own  to  give  it ; 

(e)  to  charge  the  drawers,  when  the  acceptor  is  also  a 
drawer; 

(/)  in  the  case  of  a  promissory  note  which  is  not  nego- 
tiable ; 

(ff)  when  the  party  entitled  to  notice,  knowing  the  facts, 
promises  unconditionally  to  pay  the  amoxmt  due  on  the 
instrument. 

^  i.  6.  such  searcli  and  enquiry  as      notice  in  the  terms  mentioned  in  sec. 
would    enable    the    holder   to   give      106,  Shaw,  p.  156. 


VOL.   I.  Z   Z 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  NOTING  AND  PBOTEST. 

Noting.  99.  When  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  has  been 

dishonoured  by  non-acceptance  or  non-payment^  the  holder 
may  cause  such  dishonour  to  be  noted  by  a  notary  public  upon 
the  instrument^  or  upon  a  paper  attached  thereto^  or  partly 
upon  each. 

Such  note  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  ^  after 
dishonour^  and  must  specify  the  date  of  dishonour,  the  reason, 
if  any,  assigned  for  such  dishonour,  or,  if  the  instrument  has 
not  been  expressly  dishonoured,  the  reason  why  the  holder 
treats  it  as  dishonoured,  and  the  notary^s  charges. 

Protest  100.  When  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  has  been 

dishonoured  by  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ',  the  holder  ^ 
may  ^,  within  a  reasonable  time,  cause  such  dishonour  to  be 
noted  and  certified^  by  a  notary  public.  Such  certificate  is 
called  a  protest. 
Protest  for  When  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  has  become  insol- 
security.  ^^^^>  OT  his  credit  has  been  publicly  impeached,  before  the 
maturity  of  the  bill,  the  holder  may,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
cause  a  notary  public  to  demand  better  security  of  the  acceptor, 
and  on  its  being  refused  may,  within  a  reasonable  time,  cause 
such  facts  to  be  noted  and  certified  as  aforesaid.  Such  certifi- 
cate is  called  a  protest  for  better  security. 

Contents         lOl.  A  protest  under  section  one  hundred  must  contain — 
(a)  either  the  instrument  itself,  or  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
instrument  and  of  everything  written  or  printed  thereupon  ; 

^  Sec  105.  *  In  Bombay  City  Bank  v.  Mbonjee 

'  There  is  no  provision  for  protest-  Surridou,  Bourke,  Bep.  374,  Phear 

ing  a  lost  bill  or  note.  J.  seems  to  have  held  that  the  mere 

'  Sec.  8.  noting,  even  if  it  disclose  the  notary's 

*  As  to  when  an  inland  bill  mutt  name,  is  not  evidence  of  presentment 

be  protested,  see  chap,  xi  infra.  or  dishonour. 
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(b)  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  and  against  whom  the 
instrument  has  been  protested ; 

(c)  a  statement  that  payment  or  acceptance^  or  better 
security^  as  the  case  may  be^  has  been  demanded  of  such 
person  by  the  notary  public ;  the  terms  of  his  answer,  if  any, 
or  a  statement  that  he  gave  no  answer,  or  that  he  could  not 
be  found; 

(d)  when  the  note  or  bill  has  been  dishonoured,  the  place 
and  time  of  dishonour,  and,  when  better  security  has  been 
refused,  the  place  and  time  of  refusal ; 

(e)  the  subscription^  of  the  notary  public  nia.king  the 
protest ; 

(/)  in  the  event  of  an  acceptance  for  honour  or  of  a  payment 
for  honour,  the  name  of  the  person  by  whomt,  of  the  person  for 
whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  such  acceptance  or  payment 
was  offered  and  effected. 

A  notary  public  may  make  the  demand  mentioned  in  clause 
(c)  of  this  section  either  in  person  or  by  his  clerk  or,  where 
authorized  by  agreement  or  usage,  by  registered  letter  ^. 

102.  When  a  promissory  note  or  bill    of    exchange  is  Notice  of 
required  by  kw  to  be  protested,  notice  of  such  protest  s  must  be  P~*«"- 
given  instead  of  notice  of  dishonour,  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions ;  but  the  notice  may  be  given 

by  the  notary  public  who  makes  the  protest. 

103.  All  bills  of  exchange  drawn  payable  at  some  other  Protest  for 
place  than  the  place  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  drawee,  merit  after 
and  which  are  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance,  may,  without  dishonour 
further  presentment  to  the  drawee,  be  protested  for  non-pay-  acceptwice, 
ment,  in  the  place  specified  for  payment,  unless  paid  before  or 

at  maturity. 

104.  Foreign  bills  of  exchange*  must  be  protested  for  dis-  Protest 
honour  when  such  protest  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  ^iii2!^"^ 
where  they  are  drawn  ^. 

^  not  the  seal.  '  There  is  no  express  requirement 

*  Act  n  of  1885,  sec.  5.  that  foreign  notes  (JBonar  v.  Mitchell, 

*  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  send  a  copy  5  Exch.  415)  or  cheques  must  be  pro- 
of the  protest.  tested ;  but  see  sec.  loa. 

*  Sec.  13. 

z  z  ^ 
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When  104  A.  For  the  parposcB  of  tliis  Act,  where  a  bill  or  note 

^f2[J|[l^,^l  is  required  to  be  protested  within  a  specified  time  or  before 

lo  protest  some  further  proceeding  is  taken,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  bill 

has  been  noted  for  protest  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified 

time  or  the  taking  of  the  proceeding ;  and  the  formal  protest 

may  be  extended  at  any  time  thereafter  as  of  the  date  of  the 

noting  ^ 

*  Act  II  of  1885,  MC.  6. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  BEASONABLE   TIME. 

105.  In  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  present-  Reason- 
ment  for  acceptance  or  payment  ^,  for  giving  notice  of  dis-  *  ®  ""®* 
honour  and  for  noting,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  nature  of 

the  instrument  and  the  usual  course  of  dealing  with  respect  to 
similar  instruments  ^ ;  and,"  in  calculating  such  time,  public 
holidays  ^  shall  be  excluded  *. 

106.  If  the  holder  and  the  party  to  whom  notice  of  dis-  Reasonable 
honour  is  given  carry  on  business  or  live  (as  the  case  may  be)  givfng 

in  different  places,  such  notice  is  given  within  a  reasonable  notice  of 
time  if  it  is  despatched  by  the  next  post  or  on  the  day  next  ^'"•■"'"; 
after  the  day  of  dishonour  ^. 

If  the  said  parties  carry  on  business  or  live  in  the  same 
place,  such  notice  is  given  within  a  reasonable  time  if  it  is 
despatched  in  time  to  reach  its  destination  on  the  day  next 
after  the  day  of  dishonour. 

107.  A  party  receiving  notice  of  dishonour,  who  seeks  to  Reason- 
enforce  his  right  against  a  prior  party,  transmits  the  notice  for  trw^ 
within  a  reasonable  time  if  he  transmits  it  within  the  same  mitting 

such 

time  after  its  receipt  as  he  would  have  had  to  give  notice  if  he  notice, 
had  been  the  holder. 

^  or  for  sight,  sec.  63.  England  after  the  dishonour  of  the 

^  See  7  Ben.  431.    Notice  of  dis-  bill,  3  N.  W.  P.  99. 
honour   of  a   bill   drawn   in    India  '  Sec.  25. 

and  payable  in  England  should  be  *  See  sec.  98. 

posted  by  the  first  mail  which  leaves  ^  See  -sec^  98,  cl.  {d). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  ACCEFTANCB  AND    PAYMENT   FOK   HONOU&  AND  BBFEBENCE 

IN   CASE   OF  NEED. 

Accept-  108.  When  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  noted  or  protested 

honour^      ^^^  non-acceptance  or  for  better  security,  any  person  not  being 

a  party  already  liable  thereon  ^  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 

holder,  by  writing  on  the  bill,  accept  the  same  for  the  honour 

of  any  party  thereto  *. 

Howao-  109.  A  person  desiring  to  accept  for  honour  must,  by 
^hoi^ur  "^^^^  on  the  bill  under  his  hand,  declare  that  he  accepts 
must  be      under  protest  the  protested  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer 

or  of  a  particular  indorser  whom  he  names,  or  generally  for 

honour  \ 

Accept-  HO.  Where  the  acceptance  does  not  express  for  whose 

^Mihd^g  l^onour  it  is  made,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  for  the 
for  whose    honour  of  the  drawer. 

honour  it 

Uftbmt'   f     ^^*  "^  acceptor  for  honour  "binds  himself  to  all  parties 
acceptor     subsequent  to  the  party  for  whose  honour  he  accepts  to  pay  the 
for  honour.  amQ^int  of  the  bill  if  the  drawee  do  not ;  and  such  party  and 
all  prior  parties  are  liable  in  their  respective  capacities  to  com- 
pensate the  acceptor  for  honour  for  all  loss  or  damage  sustained 
by  him  in  consequence  of  such  acceptance. 

But  an  acceptor  for  honour  is  not  liable  to  the  holder  of  the 
bill  unless  it  is  presented,  or  (in  case  the  address  given  by  such 
acceptor  on  the  bill  is  a  place  other  than  the  place  where  the 

^  Sees.  7  and  33.  *  Ab  amended  by  Act  II  of  1885, 

'  The  rest  of  this  section  was  re-      sec.  8. 
pealed  by  Act  II  of  1885,  sec.  7. 
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bill  is  made  payable)  forwarded  for  presentment,  not  later  than 
the  day  next  after  the  day  of  its  maturity. 

112.  An  acceptor  for  honour  cannot  be  charged  unless  the  When 
biU  has  at  its  maturity  been  presented  to  the  drawee  for  pay-  ^^^^    • 
ment,  and  has  been  dishonoured  by  him,  and  noted  or  protested  may  be 
for  such  dishonour  ^.  *^^^    * 

113.  When  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  noted  or  protested  Payment 
for  non-payment,  any  person  may  pay  the  same  for  the  honour  ^'.  ^^^^' 
of  any  party  liable  to  pay  the  same  ^,  provided  that  the  person 

so  paying  or  his  agent  in  that  behalf^  has  previously  declared 
before  a  notary  public  the  party  for  whose  honour  he  pays, 
and  that  such  declaration  has  been  recorded  by  such  notary 
public. 

114.  Any  person  so  paying  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights>  in  Right  of 
respect  of  the  bill,  of  the  holder  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  honour.^' 
and  may  recover  from  the  party  for  whose  honour  he  pays  all 

sums  so  paid,  with  interest  thereon  and  with  all  expenses 
properly  incurred, in  making  such  payment. 

115.  Where  a  drawee  in  case  of  need  *  is  named  in  a  bill  of  Drawee 
exchange,  or  in  any  indorsement  thereon,  the  bill  is  not  dis-  JJ  ^^. 
honoured  until  it  has  been  dishonoured  by  such  drawee  *. 

116.  A  drawee  in  case  of  need  *  may  accept  and  pay  the  bill  Accept- 
of  exchange  without  previous  protest.  payment 

without 

*  Ho<ire  V.  Cazenove,  i6  East,  391.  *  Sec.  7.                                             protest. 

'  and  the  holder  must  receive  the  '  The  bill  must  therefore  be,  with 

payment.  reasonable  diligence,  presented  to,  or 

"  The  words  '  or  his  agent  in  that  forwarded    for   presentment    to,   the 

behalf  were  inserted  by  Act  II  of  drawee  in  case  of  need. 

1885,  sec.  9. 
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BhIm  m  to     117.  The  compensation  payable  in  case  of  dishonour  of  a 
^^pensa-  promissory  note^  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque,  by  any  party 
liable  to  the  holder  or  any  indorsee,  shall  (except  in  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  section  532)  be 
determined  by  the  following  rules : — 

(a)  the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  amount  due  upon  the  instru- 
ment ^,  together  with  the  expenses  properly  incurred  in  pre- 
senting, noting  and  protesting  it ; 

(b)  when  the  person  charged  resides  at  a  place  different  from 
that  at  which  the  instrument  was  payable,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to  receive  such  sum  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  two  places ; 

(c)  an  indorser  who,  being  liable,  has  paid  the  amount  due 
on  the  same  is  entitled  to  the  amount  so  paid  with  interest  at 
six  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  until 
tender  or  realization  thereof,  together  with  all  expenses  caused 
by  the  dishonour  and  payment ; 

(d)  when  the  person  chained  and  such  indorser  reside  at 
different  places,  the  indorser  is  entitled  to  receive  such  sum  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  places ; 

{e)  the  party  entitled  to  compensation  may  draw  a  bill  upon 
the  party  liable  to  compensate  him,  payable  at  sight  or  on 
demand,  for  the  amount  due  to  him,  together  with  all  expenses 
properly  incurred  by  him  ^.  Such  bill  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  instrument  dishonoured  and  the  protest  thereof  (if  any). 
If  such  bill  is  dishonoured,  the  party  dishonouring  the  same  is 
liable  to  make  compensation  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  original  bill. 

^  including  intereet  ae  provided  by  rion  and  brokerage,  and,  when  a  re- 

Bec8.  79,  80.  draft    is    drawn,    the   price    of   the 

^  These  are  (besides  the  expenses  of  stamp,  Chalmers,  108. 
protest)  postage,  customary  coomiis- 
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118.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  the  following  presump-  PreHump. 
tions  shall  be  made  :-  ^^^^ 

(a)  that  every  negotiable  instrument  was  made  or  drawn  for  instru- 
consideration,  and  that  every  such  instrument,  when  it  has  ™®^ 
been  accepted,  indorsed,  negotiated  or  transferred,  was  accepted,  ation ; 
indorsed,  negotiated  or  transferred  for  consideration  ^. 

(J)  that  every  negotiable  instrument  bearing  a  date  was  as  to  date ; 
made  or  drawn  on  such  date  ^ ; 

((?)  that  every  accepted  bill  of  exchange  was  accepted  within  as  to  time 
a  reasonable  time  after  its  date  and  before  its  maturity;  ance^^ 

(d)  that  every  transfer  of  a  negotiable  instrument  was  made  as  to  time 
before  its  maturity ;  «^  t''*^^®^  > 

(e)  that  the  indorsements  appearing  upon  a  negotiable  as  to  order 
instrument  were  made  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  ments^*™^ 
thereon ;  ' 

(/)  that  a  lost  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  as  to 
was  duly  stamped;  «**°^P' 

(ff)  that  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument  is  a  holder  in  that  holder 
due  course:   provided  that,  where  the  instrument  has  beenj^^^^  ®' 
obtained  from  its  lawful  owner,  or  from  any  person  in  lawful  course, 
custody  thereof,  by  means  of  an  offence  or  fraud,  or  has  been 
obtained  from  the  maker  or  acceptor  thereof  by  means  of  an 
offence  or  fraud,  or  for  unlawful  consideration,  the  burthen  of 
proving  that  the  holder  is  a  holder  in  due  course  lies  upon 
him^ 

119.  In  a  suit  upon  an  instrument  which  has  been  dis-  Presump- 

tion on 

^  That  a  promissory  note  which  has  (c),  which  says  that  the  Court  may 
for  its  consideration  a  debt  due  on  a  presume  that  a  bill  accepted  or  in- 
wagering  contract  is  not  binding  in  dorsed  was  accepted  or  indorsed  for 
the  hands  of  the  original  payee,  see  good  consideration,  does  not  quite 
8  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  0.  J.  131.  suffice  for  this  presumption. 

*  The  Evidence  Act,  sec.  114,  ill.  '  5  Cal.  654. 
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proof  of      honoured^  the  Conrt  shall^  on  proof  of  the  protest^  presume 
P~*"*-      the  fact  of  dishonour,  unless  and  until  such  fact  is  disproved. 

Estoppel  120.  No  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  and  no  drawer  of  a 

^Si^itt  ^^  ^^  exchange  or  cheque,  and  no  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 

<»JjJ;j^  exchange  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer  ^  shall,  in  a  suit  thereon 

instni-  by  a  holder  in  due  course,  be  permitted  to  deny  the  validity  of 

ment.  ^jj^  instrument  as  originally  made  or  drawn. 

Ertoppel  121.  No  maker  of  a  promissory  note  and  no  acceptor  of 
d^iiw  *  ^^^  ^^  exchange  payable  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  a  specified 
capaetty  of  person  shall,  in  a  suit  thereon  by  a  holder  in  due  course,  be 
ayee  to  j^^^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^le  payee's  capacity,  at  the  date  of  the  note 
or  bill,  to  indorse  the  same. 


DdOfM, 


Estoppel  122.  No  indorser  of  a  negotiable  instrument  shall,  in  a  suit 
Jj^j^g  thereon  by  a  subsequent  holder,  be  permitted  to  deny  the 
signature    signature  or  capacity  to  contract  of  any  prior  party  to  the 

orcftpaoity  , 

of  prior      mstrument. 

party. 

^  An  ordinary  acceptor  is  not  men-  the  bill  was  really  drawn  by  the 
tioned  because  the  Evidence  Act,  sec.  person  by  whom  it  purports  to  have 
117,  provides  that  he  may  deny  that      been  drawn. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

OF   CROSSED   CHEQUES. 

123.  Where  a  cheque  bears  across  its  face  an  addition  Cheque 
of  the  words  'and   company'  or  any  abbreviation  thereof  ^^^Uy^ 
between  two   parallel  transverse  lines,   or  of  two  parallel 
transverse  lines  simply,  either  with  or  without  the  words 

''not  negotiable/'  that  addition  shall  be  deemed  a  crossing, 
and  the  cheque  shall  be  deemed  to  be  crossed  generally  ^. 

124.  Where  a  cheque  bears  across  its  face  an  addition  of  Crossing 
the  name  of  a  banker  ^,  either  with  or  without  the  words  '  not 
negotiable,'  that  addition  shall  be  deemed  a  crossing,  and  the 
cheque  shall  be  deemed  to  be  crossed  specially,  and  to  be 
crossed  to  that  banker. 

125.  Where  a  cheque  is  uncrossed,  the  holder  ^  may  cross  it  Cheque 
generally  or  speciaUy,  ^^^ 

Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally,  the  holder^  may  cross  it 
specially. 

Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally  or  specially,  the  holder^ 
may  add  the  words  '  not  negotiable.' 

Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  specially,  the  banker^  to  whom  it 
is  crossed  may  again  cross  it  specially  to  another  banker,  his 
agent,  for  collection. 

126.  Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally,  the  banker  ^  on  Payment 
whom  it  is  drawn  shall  not  pay  it  otherwise  than  to  a  banker,  crossed"^ 
»  Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  specially,  the  banker  on  whom  it  generally, 
is  drawn  shall  not  pay  it  otherwise  than  to  the  banker  to  I**7P«»* 

^  '' ,  ,  of  cheque 

whom  it  is  crossed,  or  his  agent  for  collection.  crossed 

specially. 

^  39  &  40  Vic.  c.  81,  sec.  4.    As  to  his  altered  direction ;  3<>  if  in  addition 

the  e£fect  of  crossing  a  cheque  see  to    the    cheque    being    crossed,  the 

Smith  T.  Union  Bank,  1  Q.  B.  D.  35,  payei^s  signature  was  forged,  he  would 

per   Lord  Cairns  C.     !<>  it  imposes  retain  his  property  and  could  recover 

caution  on  the  banker ;  2<>  it  alters  it  from  the  bimker. 

the  mandate,  and  the  customer  the  '  Sec.  3. 

drawer  may  object  to  being  charged  '  Sec.  8. 
with  the  <meque  if  paid  contrary  to 
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Payment  127.  Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  specially  to  more  than  one 
cFMseS"*  banker  ^,  except  when  crossed  to  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of 
specially  collection,  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn  shall  refuse  pay- 
ment  thereof  *. 


more  tlukn 
onoe. 


Payment        128.  Where  the  banker  on  whom  a  crossed  cheque  is  drawn 

(»une  of    ^^  P*^^  ^^®  same  in  due  course,  the  banker  paying  the  cheque, 

croMwd       and  (in  case  such  cheque  has  come  to  the  hands  of  the  payee) 

c  eque.      ^j^^  drawer  thereof,  shall  respectively  be  entitled  to  the  same 

rights,  and  be  placed  in  the  same  position  in  all  respects,  as 

they  would  respectively  be  entitled  to  and  placed  in  if  the 

amount  of  the  cheque  had  been  paid  to  and  received  by  the 

true  owner  thereof. 

Payment  129.  Any  banker  paying  a  cheque  crossed  generally  other- 
cheque  out  ^^®  than  to  a  banker,  or  a  cheque  crossed  specially  otherwise 
of  due        than  to  the  banker  to  whom  the  same  is  crossed,  or  his  agent 


ooune. 


for  collection,  being  a  banker,  shall  be  liable  to  the  true  owner 
of  the  cheque  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  owing  to  the  cheque 
having  been  so  paid  ^. 

Cheque  130.  A  person  taking  a  cheque  crossed  generally  or  specially^ 

'no^nego-  bearing  in  either  case  the  words  'not  negotiable,'  shall  not 

tiable/       have,  and  shall  not  be  capable  of  giving,  a  better  title  to  the 

cheque  than  that  which  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it  had. 

Non-lia-  131.  A  banker  who  has  in  good  faith  and  without  negligence 
banker  received  payment  for  a  customer  of  a  cheque  crossed  generally 
receiving    q^  specially  to  himself  shall  not,  in   case  the  title  to  the 

payment        ,  .  . 

of  cheque,  cheque  proves  defective,  incur  any  liability  to  the  true 
owner  of  the  cheque  by  reason  only  of  having  received  such 
payment  *. 

*  Sec.  3.  '  Smith  v.  Union  Bank  of  London, 

'  If,  neyertheless,  he  pays,  he  pays  L.  B.,  10  Q.  B.  291 :  affd.  i  Q.  B.  D. 

at  his  peril,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  31. 

true  owner  of  the  cheque  if  payment  *  Mathiessen  y.  London  ds  County 

be  made  to  the  wrong  person,  Chal-  Bank,  5  C.  P.  D.  7. 

mers,  116. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  BILLS   IK   SETS. 

132,  Bills  of  exchange  may  be  drawn  in  parts,  each  part  Set  of  bills, 
being  numbered  and  containing  a  provision  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue payable  only  so  long  as  the  others  remain  unpaid.     All 

the  parts  together  make  a  set  ^ ;  but  the  whole  set  constitutes 
only  one  bill,  and  is  extinguished  when  one  of  the  parts,  if  a 
separate  bill,  would  be  extinguished. 

Exception, — When  a  person  accepts  or  indorses  different  parts 
of  the  bill  in  favour  of  different  persons,  he  and  the  subse- 
quent indorsers  of  each  part  are  liable  on  such  part  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  bill. 

133.  As  between  holders  in  due  course  of  different  parts  Holder 
of  the  same  set,  he  who  first  acquired  title  to  his  part  is  Quired 
entitled  to  the  other  parts  and  the  money  represented  by  the  P*rt  en- 

,.„„  ^  ^      ^  ^  titled  to  all. 

bill  ^. 

^  As  to  accepting  a  bill  drawn  in       than  three, 
parte,  see  sec.  7,  para.  3.    The  Stamp  '  Holdsworth  v.  Hunter,  10  B.  &: 

Act  does  not  contemplate  more  parts       C.  449. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  IKTEBNATIONAL  LAW. 


Law 

governing 
Bability  of 
maker, 
aoceptor 
or  indoner 
of  foreign 
instru- 
ment. 


Law  of 
place  of 
payment 
governs 
dishonour. 


134.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  lia- 
bility of  the  maker  or  drawer  of  a  foreign  promissory  note, 
bill  of  exchange  or  cheque  is  regulated  in  all  essential  matters 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  made  the  instrument,  and 
the  respective  liabilities  of  the  acceptor  and  indorser  ^  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  instrument  is  made  payable. 

lUustrcUion, 

A  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  by  ^i  in  California,  where  the  rate 
of  interest  is  25  per  cent.,  and  accepted  by  B,  payable  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.  The  bill  is  endorsed 
in  British  India,  and  is  dishonoured.  An  action  on  the  bill  is 
brought  against  B  in  British  India.  He  is  liable  to  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  only ;  but  if  ^i  is  charged  as  drawer,  A  is 
liable  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

135.  Where  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange  or  cheque 
is  made  payable  in  a  different  place  from  that  in  which  it  is 
made  or  indorsed^  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made  pay- 
able determines  what  constitutes  dishonour  and  what  notice  of 
dishonour  is  sufficient  ^. 

lUustraticn, 

A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  and  indorsed  in  British  India,  but 
accepted  payable  in  France,  is  dishonoured.  The  indorsee  causes 
it  to  be  protested  for  such  dishonour,  and  gives  notice  thei*eof  in 


^  Borne  v.  Bouqttetfe,  L.  R.,  3 
Q.  B.  D.  514.  In  England  the  in- 
dorsee is  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  new  drawer  and  his  liabilities  seem 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  he  indorsed  the  instrument, 
Chalmers,  lai,  citing  AUen  Y,Kenible, 
6  Moo.  P.  C.  321,  and  so  the  Commis- 
sioners   framed    their   draft.      The 


Select  Committee,  however,  thought 
that  as  the  indorser  is  a  surety  for 
the  aoceptor  his  liability  is  measured 
by  that  of  his  principal,  is,  in  other 
words,  r^rulated  by  the  lex  loci  of 
performance. 

■  OibbM  V.  Fremont,  9  Exch.  31, 
and  Byles,  389. 
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accordance  with  the  law  of  France,  though  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  herein  contained  in  respect  of  bills  which  are  not  foreign. 
The  notice  is  sufficient. 

136.  If  a  negotiable  instruxnent  is  made,  drawn,  accepted  B«tru.ent 
or  indorsed  out  of  British  India^  but  in  accordance  with  the  ^^^f 
law  of  British  India,  the  circumstance  that  any  agreement  BritiBh 
evidenced  by  such  instrument  is  invalid  according  to  the  law  in  accord- 
of  the  country  wherein  it  was  entered  into  does  not  invalidate  f'^^  ^^ 
any  subsequent  acceptance  or  indorsement  made  thereon  in 
British  India  ^. 

137.  The  law  of  any  foreign  coimtry  r^arding  promissory  Presnmp- 
notes^  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  shall  be  presumed  to  be  f^^^ 
the  same  as  that  of  British  India^  imless  and  until  the  contrary  law. 

is  proved  ^. 


^  Mr.  Chalmers  says  (p.  123)  that 
this  section  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  part  from  sec.  85  of  the  Grerman 
General  Exchange  Law. 

'  This  section  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Evidence  Act.  As  to 
foreign  stamp  law,  the  Lidian,  like 
the    English,    Courts    do    not    re- 


gard the  revenue-laws  of  another 
country,  Byles,  386,  390,  except, 
perhaps,  where  a  biU  issued  abroad  is 
absolutely  void  because  it  is  not 
stamped  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  place  of  issue,  Story,  Conflict  of 
Law*,  2nd  ed.  p.  341 ;  BrUtow  v. 
SeequeviUef  5  Exch.  275. 


CHAPTER  XVII.i 


NOTABIES   PX7BLIC. 


Power  to 
appoint 
notaries 
pnblio. 


138.  The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  may,  from 
time  to  time,  by  notification  in  the  official  Gazette,  appoint 
any  person,  by  name  or  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  a  notary 
public  under  this  Act,  and  to  exercise  his  function  as  such 
within  any  local  area,  and  may,  by  like  notification,  remove 
from  office  any  person  appointed  notary  public  under  this 
Act. 

Power  to        139.  The  Grovemor  General  in  Council  may,  from  time  to 
fopnotarfeB^^^^  by  notification  in  the  official  Grazette,  make  rules  con- 
public,       sistent  with  this  Act  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  notaries 
public  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  may,  by  such  rules, 
(among  other  matters)  fix  the  fees  payable  to  such  notaries. 

*■  Added  by  Act  II  of  1885,  sec.  10. 
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SCHEDULE. 

(a) — Statutes. 


Year  and 
chapten 

TiTLB. 

Extent  of  repeal. 

9    Wm.    Ill, 
c.  17. 

3  &  4  Anne, 
c.  8. 

An  Act  for  the  better  pay- 
ment of  Inland  Bills  of 
Exchange. 

An    Act    for    giving    like 
remedy  upon  promissory 
notes  as  is  now  used  upon 
Bills   of  Exchange,    and 
for  the  better  payment  of 
Inland  Bills  of  Exchange. 

The  whole. 
The  whole. 

-       •       •        '      - 

(b) — Acta  of  the  Governor  General  in  CounciL 


Number  and 
year. 


VI  of  1840 


V  of  1866.    . 


XV  of  1874   . 


An  Act  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  concerning  the 
negotiation  of  Bills  of 
Exchai^e. 

An  Act  to  amend  in  certain 
respects  the  Commercial 
La-^  of  British  India. 

The  Laws  Local  Extent  Act, 
1874. 


Extent  of  repeal. 


The  whole. 


Sections  11,  12,  and 
13- 


The  first  schedule,  so 
far  as  relates  to 
Act  VI  of  1840 
and  Act  V  of  1866, 
sections  11,12  and 

13- 


■  ^h.       -■^  ^m 


VOL.  I. 
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73 
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4(1),  83(4). 
4(1). 

8(3). 
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(issue). 

32  (I),  66. 
34  (I),  (2). 
5(2). 

9(2). 

10  (I),  (6). 

20. 

10  (I),  (a),  11(1). 

14  (I). 

H  (2).  (3). 

U  (2),  (3). 

14  (I),  (a),  (6). 

92. 
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22  (2). 

22  (I). 


25,  26  (I). 
26  (I),  35  (5). 
66  (I). 


64  (I).  88  (I). 


6(2). 
66  (2). 
10  (2). 
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89  (2). 


40  . 

41  . 

42  . 

43  . 

44  . 

45  . 
46,  par. 

ff  » 

if  »i 
»  » 
ft        »> 

47  . 

48  . 

49  . 

60  . 

61  . 

62  . 
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64  . 

65  . 
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67  . 
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69  . 
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61,  par 


I 

2 

3 

4 
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» 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


76  . 
„(a) 


I 
2 

3 


see  sec.  63  (2). 
see  sec.  64  (6),  (e). 


28  (I),  (2). 


21  (I). 
21  (a),  (o). 
21  (3),  (6). 

31  (2). 

32  (3). 
31  (2), 

31  (3). 

34  (4). 

35  (i). 

32  (3),  36  (I), 
see  sec.  So. 
29  (3). 

84  (I). 
35  (2),  (3). 
32  (2). 


38  (3). 

36  (2).  (5). 
36  (1). 

39  (I). 

41  (2),  (6). 

39  (2).. 

39  (2),  89  (i). 

see  sec.  42. 

87  (I). 

45  (3). 

45  (I). 

52  (I),  (2). 

45  (4).  (a). 
45  (4),  (c). 
45  (4),  (d). 
74  (I), 

45  (2). 

41  (I)  (a),   (c),  {d), 

45  (3),  (7). 
43  (b). 
45  (5).  41  (2),  (6). 


i 


1  Tliis  Table  is  taken  from  Mr.  P.  D.  Shawns  edition  of  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act^  Madras  1882,  pp.  zviii,  xix. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  TRANSFEB  OF 

PROPERTY  ACT. 

The  cbief  objects  of  ibis  Act  are  two:  first,  to  bring  tbe  rules 
wbicb  regulate  the  transmission  of  property  between  living  persons 
into  barmony  with  the  rules  affecting  its  devolution  upon  death, 
and  thus  to  furnish  tbe  complement  of  the  work  commenced  in 
framing  the  law  of  intestate  and  testamentary  succession,  and, 
secondly,  to  complete  the  Code  of  contract  law,  so  far  as  relates  to 
immoveable  property.  In  aiming  at  these  objects,  the  legisla- 
ture has  striven  to  avoid  refinements  and  technicalities,  to  discard 
all  rules  whereby  the  parties  to  a  transaction  were  made  liable  to 
unexpected  consequences,  all  rules  which  seemed  unfair  or  inex- 
pedient in  themselves,  all  provisions  in  deeds  which  were  found  in 
practice  to  lead  to  embarrassment  and  litigation.  Like  the  Contract 
Act,  it  is  not,  and  does  not  purport  to  be,  an  exhaustive  measure. 

Pbeliminabt. 

Chajpter  I  contains  preliminary  provisions,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  saving  of  local  usages  recognised  by  the  legis- 
lature in  those  jpai/«  de  coutumes  the  Panj4b  and  Oudh  (sec.  a, 
cl.  a) ;  the  clause  (sec.  2,  cl.  d)  leaving  Natives  under  the  rule 
against  perpetuity  enunciated  by  the  Courts;  the  definition  of 
*  notice '  (sec.  3,  cl.  c)  ;  and  the  declaration  (sec.  4)  that  the  parts 
of  the  Act  relating  to  contracts  shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
Indian  Contract  Act,  1872. 

Tbansfebs  by  act  of  Pabties. 

Chapter  II  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  containing  rules  as  to 
the  transfer  of  all  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable :  the 
other  relating  solely  to  immoveable  property.  After  defining 
'  transfer,'  it  declares  (sec.  6)  that  property  of  any  kind  may  be 
transferred,  except  in  the  cases  there  specified*,  and  that  every 
person  competent  to  contract  may  transfer  it  (sec.  7).  It  also  de- 
clares that  a  transfer  may  be  made  without  writing  in  every  case 
Effect  of  in  which  a  writing  is  not  expressly  required  by  law.  Section  8 
declares  the  operation  of  a  transfer  of  property,  and  mentions  the 
legal  incidents  thereof  in  the  cases  of  land,  machinery  attached 
to  the  earth,  a  house,  an  actionable  claim,  and  property  yielding 

*  The  section  to  some  extent  follows      and  (k\  as  to  property  which  may  be 
the  analogy  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro-      attached, 
cedure,  sec.  266,  clauses  (e),  (^),  (h). 
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•income.  No  mention  is  made  of  mines  and  minerals.   Except  where  Mines  and 
the  right  of  Government  to  them  is  reserved  by  the  legislature*,  "^'^®'*^* 
they  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  land  containing  them.   But  sec.  108  (a) 
restrains  a  lessee  from  opening  new  mines.     Section  9  declares  the 
validity  of  oral  transfers  except  where  the  law  expressly  requires  a 
writing.   The  general  inviilidity  of  conditions  absolutely  restraining  Conditions, 
alienation  is  declared  by  sec.  10.     Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case 
of  lessees  and  of  married  women  not  belonging  to  the  Hindd,  Muham- 
madan,  or  Buddhist  community.     Section  1 1  deals  with  qualified 
restrictions  repugnant  to  interests  created  on  a  transfer.    It  cor- 
responds with  the  Succession  Act,  sec.  125.     Conditions  making 
interests  determinable  on  the  transferee's  insolvency  or  attempted 
alienation  are  made  void  by  section  1 2,  except  in  the  case  of  a  lessee. 
Sections  1 3--1 7  place  restrictions  on  the  power  of  tying  up  property  Restrio- 
by  a  transaction  inter  vivo9,  similar  to  those  imposed  by  the  Sue-  t^<>^  o^ 
cession  Act,  sees,  100-104,  in  the  case  of  wills.    These  restrictions  getUe^ 
do  not  apply  to  transfers  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     The 
Mortmain  Act  does  not  apply  to  India,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
in  force  there  inUr  vwoSj  except,  in  Oudh,  Act  I  of  1869,  sees.  18,  20. 
The  effect  of  a  direction  to  accumulate  income  is  declared  by  section  Direction 
18.    It  is  valid  only  in  respect  of  the  income  arising  within  the  year  *<>  *ccumu- 
next  after  the  date  of  the  transfer.  Vested  and  contingent  interests 
are  dealt  with  in  sees.  1 9-2 1 ;  and  the  effect  of  creating  interests 
in  favour  of  the  members  of  a  class  who  attain  a  particular  age,  or 
contingent  on  the  happening  of  a  specified  uncertain  event,  or  ac* 
^cruing  to  such  of  certain  persons  as  survive  at  some  period  not 
specified,  is  declared  by  sees.  22-24.     The  chief  rules  relating  to 
interests  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition,  precedent  or 
subsequent,  will  be  found  in  sees.  25-34. 

Where  A  professes  to  transfer  B*b  property,  and  as  part  of  the  same  Election, 
transaction  confers  a  benefit  on  B,  B  must  elect  either  to  confirm,  or 
dissent  from,  the  transfer.    This  subject  is  handled  by  sec.  35,  which 
corresponds  with  the  rules  in  the  Succession  Act,  sees.  168-177. 

The  apportionment  of  rents  and  other  periodical  payments  on  Apportion- 
the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  person  entitled,  and  the  appor-  "^ent. 
tionment  of  the  benefit  of  an  obligation  relating  to  property  on  its 
i.  severance,  are  dealt  with  by  sees.  36  and  37. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  refer  only  to  immoveable 

:  property.     The  Act  treats  with  some  particularity  of  the  title 

which  the  transferor  of  such  property  can  confer,  and  of  the  protection 

^  See  in  Bombay,  Bom.  Act  Y  of  1881,  sec.  151 :  in  Burma,  Act  II  of 

.  1879,  sec.  69  :  in  the  Panj^b,  Act  1876,  sec.  8  (6) :  in  Ajmer.Beg.  II  of 

XXilll  of   1 87 1,  sec.  29:    in  the  1879,  sec.  8  (a). 
Central    Provinces,   Act    XVIII   of 
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value  than  Rs.  lootbe  transfer  maybe  made  either  by  a  registered 
I  instrument  or  by  delivery  of  the  property.  Here  the  legislature 
follows  the  analogy  of  the  Indian  Registration  Act,  III  of  1877, 
sec.  17,  cl.  (6).  The  Act  discards  the  doctrine  that  the  mere 
contract  of  sale  imparts  to  the  buyer,  without  more,  dominion 
or  itis  in  ren^  that,  in  other  words,  what  is  agreed  to  be  done 
is  done  \ 

The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  seller  and  buyer  are  then  clas- 
sified as  follows  : — (a)  duties  of  seller,  (6)  rights  of  seller,  (c)  duties 
Duties  of  of  buyer,  {d)  rights  of  buyer.  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  on 
■®"®'^'  the  seller,  and  which,  before  the  Act  came  into  force,  were  generally 
recognised  by  the  Indian  Courts — such  as  the  disclosure  of  .latent 
defects — he  is  bound  to  produce  oM  documents  of  title  relating  to 
the  property  which  are  in  his  possession  or  power — ^not  merely 
such  as  are  necessary  to  deduce  a  marketable  title  for  the  usual  or 
stipulated  period.  He  is  bound,  between  the  date  of  the  contract 
of  sale  and  the  delivery,  to  take  due  care  of  the  property  and 
the  title-deeds  in  his  possession.  He  is  also  bound  to  give,  on 
being  so  required,  the  buyer  or  such  person  as  the  buyer  directs, 
such  possession  of  the  property  as  its  nature  admits,  and  to 
pay  all  public  charges  and  rent  accrued  due  in  respect  of  the 
property  up  to  the  date  of  sale.  He  must  also  pay  the  interest  on 
all  incumbrances  due  on  such  date  and,  except  where  the  property 
is  sold  subject  to  incumbrances,  discharge  all  incumbrances  thereon 
then  existing.  The  implied  contracts  of  a  seller  of  land  have 
been  noticed,  supra,  p.  531. 
Duties  of  The  buyer's  duties  are  four  in  number.  He  must,  first,  disclose 
buyer.  ^^  ^y^^  seller  any  fact  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  seller's 
interest  of  which  the  buyer  is  aware,  but  of  which  he  has  reason  to 
believe  the  seller  is  not  aware,  and  which  materially  increases  the 
value  of  such  interest.  He  must,  secondly,  pay  or  tender  at  the 
time  and  place  of  completing  the  sale,  the  purchase  money  to  the 
seller  or  such  person  as  he  directs.  Power  to  retain  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrances  is  given  to  the  buyer  only  where  the  pro- 
perty is  sold  free  from  incumbrances.  Thirdly,  where  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  has  passed,  he  must  bear  any  loss  arising  from 
the  destruction,  etc.,  of  the  property  not  caused  by  the  seller ;  and, 
lastly,  he  must,  when  the  ownership  has  passed,  as  between  himself 
and  the  seller,  pay  all  public  charges  and  rent  which  may  become 
due  in  respect  of  the  property,  the  principal  due  on  the  incum- 
brances if  any,  subject  to  which  the  property  is  sold,  and  the 
interest  thereon  afterwards  accruiug  due. 

*  See  Austin,  Jurisprudence,  4th  ed.  p.  100 1. 
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.    The  buyer's  rights  here  specified  are  (i)  the  right  to  accidental  Rights  of 
benefits,  such   as  the   dropping  of  lives  on  the   purchase  of  a  "^y^- 
reversion  or  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  land  from  its  being 
required  for  a  public  purpose  \  and  (2)  a  lien  for  purchase-money 
paid  in  anticipation  of  delivery. 

Section  56  provides  for  the  case  where  one  of  two  properties 
subject  to  a  common  charge  is  sold. 

The  Chapter  concludes  with  a  section  founded  on  44  &  45  Vic.  Discharge 
chap.  41,  section  5,  providing  for  the  discharge  of  incumbrances  on  o'®^c"«^- 
the  sale  of  encumbered  property  either  by  the  Court,  or  in  execution  gale 
of  a  decree,  or  out  of  Court.  In  case  of  an  annual  or  monthly  sum 
charged  on  the  property,  this  is  done  by  paying  into  Court  such 
amount  as  when  invested  in  Government  securities  will  be  sufficient, 
by  means  of  the  interest,  to  keep  down  the  charge.  In  case  of  a 
capital  sum  charged,  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  Court  is  such  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  incumbrance  and  any  interest  due 
thereon.  Thereupon  the  Court  may  declare  the  property  free  from 
incumbrance,  and  make  proper  orders  for  giving  effect  to  the  sale 
and  for  applying  the  capital  or  income  of  the  fund  in  Court.  The 
corresponding  section  in  44  &  45  Yic.  e.  41  has  been  hailed  in 
England  as  likely  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  ever  made 
in  the  law  of  real  property,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  equally  beneficial  in  India.  But  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
ferror  in  the  exercise  of  a  novel  jurisdiction,  the  Indian  legislature 
has  taken  two  precautions,  first,  it  has  confined  the  jurisdiction 
to  the  High  Courts,  the  District  Courts,  and  any  other  Courts 
specially  empowered  by  the  Local  Governments ;  and,  secondly,  it 
has  declared  that  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  all  directions  and  orders 
given  under  this  section. 

MOBTGAGES. 

Chapter  IV  begins  with  a  general  definition  of  mortgage,  and 
defines  the  four  chief  kinds  of  mortgage  used  throughout  India, 
the  '  simple  mortgage '  (or  hypothec),  the  mortgage  by  conditional 
sale,  the  usufructuary  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage  in  the  ordinary 
English  form.  In  the  case  of  other  kinds  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  parties  are  determined  by  the  contract  as  evidenced  by  the 
mortgage-deed,  and  so  far  as  such  contract  does  not  extend  by 
local  usage,  which,  especially  in  Malabar  *,  is  sometimes  very 
elaborate. 

A  written  instrument  signed,  attested  and  registered,  is  com-  Formali- 

ties. 
^  Dart,  248,  249:  Act  X  of  1870.         Madras,    1882,    pp.    95-134.      The 

'  See  A  Commentary  on  Malabar      customs  of  Guzerat  as  to  mortgages 

Law  and  Custom,  by  Herbert  Wigram,      seem  peculiar,  1 1  Bom.  H.  C,  42 . 
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pulsoiy  whenever  the  principal  money  secured  is  Hs.  loo  or  up- 
wards.    When  the  principal  is  less  than  that  snm,  registration 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  mortgage  may  be  effected  either  by 
a  signed  and  attested  instrument,  or  by  delivery  of  the  mortgaged 
Mortgages  property.     There  is  a  saving  of  mortgages  by  deposit  of  title-deeds 
bydeporit.  ^Jj^q  ^j,q  deposit  is  made  in  the  towns   of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay  or  Rangoon.     This  saving  was  introduced  by  the  Select 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Law  Commissioners. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  registration-law,  it  leads  to 
evasions  of  the  stamp  duty,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  principle 
of  making  the  system  of  transferring  land  as  far  as  possible  a 
system  of  public  transfer. 
Rights  of        The  chief  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  mortgagor  are  then  set 
moitgagor.  £^^^1^ .  j^j^  right  to  redeem  (sees.  60,  61),  his  right  (in  the  case  of 

a  usufructuary  mortgage)  to  recover  possession  (sec.  62),  his  right 
to  accessions  to  and  renewals  of  the  mortgaged  property  (sees.  63, 
64).  Annexed  to  the  right  to  redeem  is  a  provision  requiring  the 
mortgagee,  in  the  case  of  a  registered  mortgage,  either  to  retransfer 
the  property,  or  to  execute  and  register  an  acknowledgment  that 
any  right  in  derogation  of  the  interest  transferred  to  him  has  been 
extinguished.  The  requirement  of  registration  discourages  fraud, 
facilitates  investigation  of  title,  and  precludes  some  difficult  ques- 
tions as  to  priority. 
His  im-  The  implied  contracts  of  the  mortgagor  are  (a)  that  the  interest 

tracts?^"'  ^^^^^  ^®  assumes  to  transfer  subsists,  and  that  he  has  power  to 
transfer  it,  (6)  that  he  will  defend,  or  if  the  mortgagee  is  in  pos- 
session, enable  him  to  defend,  the  mortgagor's  title,  (c)  that  the 
mortgagor  will,  so  long  as  the  mortgagee  is  out  of  possession, 
pay  the  public  charges  accruing  due  in  respect  of  the  property. 
Special  provision  is  made  where  the  mortgaged  property  is  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  where  the  mortgage  is  a  second  or 
subsequent  incumbrance.  The  benefit  of  these  contracts  is  an- 
nexed to  and  goes  with  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  as  such. 
Waste.  The  liability  of  a  mortgagor  in  possession  for  waste  is  dealt  with 

by  sec.  66.  He  is  not  liable  for  allowing  the  property  to  dete- 
riorate. But  he  must  not  commit  any  act  which  is  destructive  or 
permanently  injurious  thereto. — such  as  mining  under  buildings  so 
as  to  endanger  their  stability,  removing  valuable  fixtures,  or 
cutting  timber, — if  the  security  is  insufficient  or  will  be  'rendered 
insufficient  by  that  act. 
Rights  of  The  rights  of  the  mortgagee  are  then  set  forth.  They  are  the 
mortgagee,  j^gi^^g  ^  foreclosure  or  sale  (sec.  67),  to  sue,  in  certain  specific 
cases,  for  the  mortgage-money  (sec.  68),  to  exercise,  in  certain 
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specified  cases,  a  power  of  sale  (sec.  69).  There  are  p^s  of  Power  of 
India  in  winch  such  a  power  would  be  abused  by  Native  mort-  • 
gagees,  and  the  Act  therefore  declares  that  such  powers  are  valid 
only,  I.  when  the  mortgage  is  in  the  English  form  and  neither 
party  is  a  Hindti,  Muhammadan,  or  Buddhist ;  2.  where  the  mort- 
gagee is  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council ;  and,  3.  where  the  mort- 
gaged property  is  situate  in  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Karachi,  or  Eangoon.  Where  accessions  are  made  to  the  mort-Accre- 
gaged  property,  or  a  mortgaged  lease  is  renewed,  the  mortgagee  *°^* 
is  also  entitled,  for  the  purposes  of  his  security,  to  such  acces- 
aions  or  the  new  lease.  Where,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mortgage,  he  takes  possession,  his  rights  to  spend  and  add  the 
expense  to  the  principal  are  set  forth  in  sec.  72.  Under  the 
same  section  he  has  a  right  to  insure  where  the  property  is  by  its 
nature  insurable,  and  the  mortgagor  has  not  insured  it.  Where 
the  property  is  sold  through  failure  to  pay  arrears  of  revenue  or 
rent,  the  mortgagee  has  a  charge  on  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the 
proceeds,  for  the  amount  due  on  his  mortgage,  unless  of  course  the 
sale  has  been  occasioned  by  his  own  default  (sec.  74).  The  right 
of  subsequent  mortgagees  to  pay  off  and  stand  in  the  shoes  of  prior 
mortgagees  is  stated  in  sec.  74. 

The  mortgagee's  liabilities  where  he  takes  possession  of  the  mort-  Liabilities 
gaged  property  are  set  forth  in  sees.  76  and  77.     Rules  as  to  the  ^^"?^^^ 
postponement  of  one  mortgagee  to  another  are  contained  in  sees. 
78-80,  the   doctrine  of  'tacking*  being  abolished  by  the   last- 
mentioned  section.    Marshalling  securities,  where  the  owner  of  two  Marshal- 
properties  mortgages  them  both  to  one  person,  and  then  mortgages  ^^!^  secun- 
one  of  the  properties  to  another  person  who  has  not  notice  of  the 
former  mortgage,  may  be  regarded  either  as  the  right  of  one  mort- 
gagee or  the  liability  of  another.     Section  81  contains  a  rule  on 
this  subject. 

The  rateable  contribution  enforceable  (a)  where  several  properties,  Contribu- 
whether  of  one  or  several  owners,  are  mortgaged  to  secure  one  *^°^* 
debt,  and  (6)  where  of  two  properties  belonging  to  the  same  owner 
one  is  mortgaged  to  secure  one  debt,  and  then  both,  are  mort- 
gaged to  secure  another  debt,  and  the  former  debt  is  paid  out  of 
the  former  property,  is  provided  for  by  section  82. 

Section  83  extends  in  substance  to  the  whole  of  British  India  Payment 
(except  Bombay,  the  Panjdb,  and  Burma),  and  to  every  description  ^^  *^°"^ 
of  mortgage,  the  provisions  as  to  payment  into  Court  contained  in  gg^Q  ^ebt. 
Bengal  Regulation  i  of  1798  as  to  mortgages  by  conditional  sale. 
Under  it  any  mortgagor  or  other  person  entitled  to  redeem  may 
after  the  principal  has  become  payable  and  before  a  redemption- 
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suit  is  barred,  deposit  in  court  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
debt.  The  Court  then  cauBes  notice  of  the  deposit  to  be  serred  on 
the  mortgagee,  who  may  apply  and  recover  the  money.  Interest 
ceases  on  the  deposit. 
Procedure.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  relates  to  the  procedure  in  suits  between 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  '  Mortgages,'  said  the  Hon.  Mr.  Evans, 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Council,  'were  legislated  for  in 
Bengal  as  early  as  1 798 ;  but  as  the  old  Regulations  gave  a  some- 
what cumbrous  and  unsatisfiactory  procedure  and  did  not  cover 
every  class  of  mortgage,  money-lenders  had  resorted  to  a  simple 
mortgage-bond,  consisting  of  a  covenant  to  pay  and  a  pledge  of  the 
property.  This  form  of  mortgage  never  having  been  legislated  for, 
there  was  no  protection  to  the  debtor.  The  practice  was  for  the 
creditor  to  get  a  money-decree,  and  sell  up  the  mortgaged  property 
without  allowing  any  time  for  redemption.  The  sale  being  an  or- 
dinary execution-sale  of  the  right  title  and  interest  of  the  debtor 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  usual,  when  the  same  property  was 
pledged  to  difiPerent  creditors  in  di£Perent  mortgage-bonds,  for  each 
creditor  to  hold  a  separate  sale  and  leave  the  purchasers  to  fight 
out  in  court  the  question  of  what  they  had  bought  under  their 
reepective  sales.  There  having  been  no  machinery  for  bringing 
together  into  one  suit  the  various  incumbrances  on  the  property, 
endless  confusion  had  been  the  result,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  upon  the  almost  insoluble  problems  arising  from  this  state 
of  things  had  been  numerous  and  contradictory.  The  result  was 
that  the  mortgaged  property  could  not  fetch  anything  like  its  value. 
The  debtor  was  ruined,  the  honest  and  respectable  money-lender 
discouraged,  and  a  vast  amount  of  gambling  and  speculative  litiga- 
tion fostered.'  Section  99  therefore  provides  that  where  a  mort- 
gagee in  execution  of  a  decree  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  claim, 
whether  arising  under  the  mortgage  or  not,  attaches  the  mort- 
gaged property,  he  shall  not  bring  it  to  sale  otherwise  than  by 
suit  under  section  67.  To  this  suit  all  persons  interested  in  the 
property  must  be  parties  (section  85),  and  under  sec.  88  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  are  applied  in  payment  of  what  is  due  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  balance  is  paid  to  the  defendant  or  other  persons 
entitled  to  receive  it. 

Leases. 

Formali-         Chapter  V,  after  defining  < lease'  (sec.  105),  and  giving  a  rule 

'**•  (sec.  106)  as  to  the   duration  of  certain  leases  in  the  absence 

of  a  contract  or  local  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary,  requires  all 
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leases  of  immoveable  property  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term, 
exceeding  one  year,  or  reserving  a  yearly  rent,  to  be  made  by  a 
registered  instrument.  This  agrees  with  the  role  in  the  Registra- 
tion Act  (III  of  1877),  sec.  17,  save  that  it  omits  the  power  given 
by  that  Act  to  exempt  leases  for  short  terms  and  for  petty  rents. 
It  also  carries  out  the  policy  above  referred  to  of  rendering  the 
system  of  transferring  immoveable  property  as  far  as  possible  a 
system  of  public  transfer.  All  other  leases  may  be  made  either  by 
an  instrument  or  by  oral  agreement.  The  liabilities  of  the  lessor  Liabilities 
are  then  stated.  He  must  disclose  to  the  lessee  any  material  ^^  1®**^''. 
defect  in  the  property  with  reference  to  its  intended  use,  of  which 
the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  aware,  and  which  the  latter 
could  not  with  ordinary  care  discover.  He  must,  on  the  lessee's 
request,  put  him  in  possession.  He  is  deemed  to  contract  that  if 
the  lessee  pays  the  rent  and  performs  the  contracts  binding  on  him 
he  may  hold  during  the  term  without  interruption,  and  the  lessee  is 
thus  protected  not  only  against  eviction  by  title  paramount  to  that 
of  the  lessor,  but  also,  it  seems,  against  tortious  entries^.  The 
benefit  of  this  contract  is  annexed  to  the  lessee's  interest  as  such, 
and  may  be  enforced  by  his  assigns.  Nothing  is  here  said  of 
the  lessor's  rights,  which  are  correlative  to  the  lessee's  liabilities. 
In  particular,  the  right  to  distrain  is  not  recognised. 

The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  lessee  are  then  declared.     Sub-  Bights  of 
ject  to  the  alluvion-law,  he  is  entitled  as  lessee  to  any  accessions  ^®"*®®' 
made  to  the  property  during  the  continuance  of  his  lease.    He  may 
avoid  the  lease  if  any  material  part  of  the  property  is  by  vis  nmior 
wholly  destroyed  or  rendered  substantially  and  permanently  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  let  ^     If  the  lessor  fails  to  make 
any  repairs  which  he  is  bound  to  make,  the  lessee  may  make  them, 
and  deduct  the  expense  from  the  rent :    so  if  the  lessor  fails  to 
make  any  payment  which  he  is  bound  to  make,  and  which  if  not 
made  by  him  is  recoverable  from  the  lessee  or  against  the  property. 
As  to  fixtures,  he  may  remove  at  any  time  during  the  lease  aU  Fixtures, 
things  which  he  has  attached  to  the  earth,  whether  for  purposes 
of  trade,  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  for  ornament  or  convenience, 
provided  he  leaves  the  property  in  the  state  in  which  he  received 
it.    As  to  emblements,  when  a  lease  of  uncertain  duration  deter-  Emble* 
mines  otherwise  than  by  the  lessee's  fault,  he  or  his  representatives  "^^^  * 
may  take  all  the  crops  planted  or  sown  by  him,  and  growing 
on  the  property  at  the  determination.    Lastly,  he  may,  as  a  rule, 

*  Otherwise  in  England,  WoodfiUl,  13th  ed.  pp.  674, 676. 
^  Otherwise  in  England,  ibid.  408. 
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transfer  absolutely,  mortgage,  or  sublet  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  interest  in  the  property* 
LUbiliti«t  The  lessee's  liabilities  are  then  enumerated.  He  must  disclose 
to  the  lessor  any  fisu^t  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest 
which  the  lessee  is  about  to  take,  of  which  the  lessee  is,  and  the 
lessor  is  not,  aware,  and  which  materially  increases  the  value  of 
such  interest.  He  must  pay  or  tender  at  the  proper  time  and  place 
the  premium  or  rent.  He  must  keep  and  restore  the  property  in  as 
good  condition  as  it  was  when  he  entered  (subject  only  to  reason- 
able wear  and  tear  and  vis  maior),  allow  the  lessor  to  enter  and 
inspect  and  leave  notice  of  defects,  and  make  good  such  defects 
when  caused  by  the  lessee's  acts  or  default.  If  he  becomes  aware  of 
proceedings  to  recover  the  property  or  of  any  encroachment  thereon, 
he  must  give  notice  to  the  lessor.  He  may  use  the  property  and 
its  products  as  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  use  them  if 
they  were  his  own :  but  he  must  not  use  the  property  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  that  for  which  it  was  leased,  or  commit  any  act 
destructive  or  permanently  injurious  thereto.  He  must  not,  with- 
out the  lessor's  consent,  erect  on  the  property  any  permanent  struc- 
ture, except  for  agricultural  purposes.  Lastly,  when  the  lease 
determines,  he  must  put  the  lessor  into  possession.  The  Act  is 
silent  as  to  whether  the  lessor  may  enter  forcibly  into  possession. 

The  rights  of  the  lessee's  assign  or  sub-lessee  are  noticed  in 
sec.  109. 

The  Act  then  contains  rules  (sees,  no,  in)  as  to  the  com- 
mencement, continuance,  and  determination  of  leases.  Where  a 
lease  determines  by  notice  to  quit  or  by  forfeiture,  the  forfeiture 
may  be  waived,  and  rules  as  to  this  will  be  found  in  sees.  112, 113. 
The  Court  may  relieve  against  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent^ 
and  the  circumstances  under  winch  this  may  be  done  are  stated 
in  sec.  114. 

The  effect  on  an  under-lease  of  a  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  a 
lease,  and  the  effect  of  holding  over  where  the  lessor  assents  to  the 
lessee  continuing  in  possession,  are  stated  respectively  in  sees.  115 
and  116. 

As  local  legislation  as  to  the  relation  of  zamlnddr  and  raiyat  is 
so  copious  and  elaborate,  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to  leases  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
Local  Government,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Government 
of  India,  may  declare  them  to  be  so  applicable,  together  with,  or 
subject  to,  those  of  the  local  law,  if  any.  The  chapter  in  practice 
therefore  applies  only  to  leases  of  houses,  gardens,  mines  and 
quarries. 
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Exchanges. 

Chapter  VI,  which  applies  to  moveable  as  well  as  to  immove- 
able property,  supplies  a  defect  in  the  Contract  Act.  After  de- 
fining <  exchange '  in  accordance  with  the  draft  Civil  Code  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  §  903,  it  declares  (sec.  118)  that  a  transfer  of 
property  in  completion  of  an  exchange  can  be  made  only  in 
manner  provided  for  the  transfer  of  such  property  by  sale.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  render  a  registered  assurance  necessary  in  the 
case  of  an  exchange  of  land  worth  Es.  100  and  upwards. 
'  Sec.  119,  founded  on  an  article  in  the  Code  Civil,  declares  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  party  deprived  of 
the  thing  he  has  received  in  exchange,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in 
the  title  of  the  other  party,  is  entitled  at  his  option  to  compensa- 
tion, or  to  the  return  of  the  thing  transferred  by  him. 

As  regards  exchanges  of  immoveable  property,  the  Act  ignores 
the  English  rule  that  there  must  be  an  equality  in  the  qiMntity 
of  the  estates  exchanged.  In  India,  therefore,  an  estate  for  life 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  term  of  years. 

•    Gifts. 

Chapter  YII  treats  of  Gifts  inter  vivos,  saving  donations  mortis 
cauad  (which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Succession  Act,  sec.  178)  and 
the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law  on  the  subject.  It  defines  '  gifts' ; 
shows  how  a  transfer  must  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  making 
•  a  gift  (a)  of  immoveable  property  and  (6)  of  moveable  property ; 
requires  a  registered  instrument  in  the  case  of  gifts  of  land  of  what- 
ever value  (cf.  Act  III  of  1877,  sec.  17,  clause  a),  and,  in  the  case 
of  gifts  of  moveables,  whenever  the  property  given  is  not  delivered: 
declares  that  a  gift  comprising  both  existing  and  future  property 
is  void  as  to  the  latter,  and  that  a  gift  of  a  thing  to  two  or  more 
donees,  of  whom  one  does  not  accept  it,  is  void  as  to  the  interest 
which  he  would  have  taken  had  he  accepted :  shows  when  a  gift 
may  be  suspended  or  revoked ;  and  deals  with  onerous  and  with 
universal  gifts  of  the  donor's  whole  property.  Gifts  of  one's 
whole  property  to  a  relation  or  friend  are  not  uncommon  before  an 
execution  or  in  anticipation  of  insolvency.  For  such  cases  of 
fraud  section  53  provides  when  the  property  is  land.  But  an  universal 
gift  may  conceivably  be  honest  and  comprise  moveable  property. 
Section  128  therefore  specially  provides  for  such  gifts. 

The  rules  of  Hindti  and  Buddhist  law  are  saved  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  except  only  that  which  requires,  in  the  case 
of  a  gift  of  land,  writing,  registration  and  attestation.     The  rules 
VOL.  I,  33 
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that  a  Hindd  father  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  resume  gifts  made 
to  his  son',  and  that  an  undivided  coparcener  cannot  give  joint 
family  property  to  a  relative,  much  less  to  a  stranger*,  thus  remain 
unaffected. 

AcnoNABLB  Claims. 

Chapter  YIII  relates  to  the  transfer  of  actionable  claims,  i.e.  claims 
which  the  civil  courts  recognise  as  affording  grounds  of  relief.  It 
gives  rules  as  to  the  application  and  extent  of  the  warranty  of  the 
solvency  of  a  debtor.  It  declares  that,  as  a  rule,  when  an  actionable 
claim  is  sold,  he  against  whom  it  is  made  is  discharged  by  paying 
the  buyer  the  price  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  sale  with  interest 
from  the  date  of  payment.  Section  136  renders  it  illegal  for  a  judge, 
pleader,  or  other  officer  connected  with  courts  of  justice  to  buy  any 
actionable  claim  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which 
he  exercises  his  functions.  Lastly,  the  chapter  contains  rules  as  to 
mortgages  of  debts.     It  does  not  apply  to  negotiable  instruments. 


History  of  The  kernel  of  the  bill  which  became  the  Transfer  of  Property 
the  Act.  ^^^  ^^  ^  draft  prepared  in  England  l^y  the  Indian  Law  Commis- 
sion, which  was  sent  out  to  India  in  1870,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  with  instructions  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  passing  it  into  law.  It  contained  rules  as  to  '  assurances '  of 
immoveable  property ;  charges;  leases;  settlements;  apportionment; 
certain  rights  and  liabilities  of  limited  owners ;  the  discretion  of 
the  Courts  to  deal  with  settled  land ;  powers  ;  joint-ownership  ; 
fourteen  sections  about  trusts  and  the  assignment  of  choses  in 
action.  It  was  heterogeneous,  ill-arranged,  and  ill-drawn,  and 
parts  of  it  were  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.  The  sections  on 
powers,  for  instance,  were  unnecessary,  and  those  relating  to  charges 
were  inexpedient,  as  they  would  have  given  a  mortgagee  nothing 
but  a  right  to  have  the  amount  of  his  debt  raised  by  sale  of  the 
property  pledged  to  him.  No  mortgagee  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  land ;  no  mortgagee  was  to  foreclose.  Not  only  the 
English,  but  all  the  Native  forms  of  mortgage  were  ignored.  It 
was  felt  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Hobhouse,  the  then  law-member  of  the 
Qovernor-Generars  Council,  that  the  amount  of  simplicity  gained 
would  not  justify  the  amount  of  disturbance  created. 

However,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Bill,  with  some  slight  amendments  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself,  was 
introduced  in  1877,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  circulated 

^  D^yabhiJga,  ii.  57.  »  9  Mad.  273.    See  Mayne,  H.L.  §  328. 
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to  the  Local  Goyemments  for  publication  and  translation.  A  mass 
of  criticism  and  suggestion  came  in,  and  the  bill  was  revised  by 
the  writer  and  republished  in  1878,  and  a  second  time  sent  to  the 
Local  Governments.  Another  mass  of  criticism  came  in,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  bill,  if  it  were  to  go  on  at  all,  must  be  re- 
lieved of  the  mass  of  unnecessary  matter,  and  made  more  homo- 
geneous, confined,  in  other  words,  to  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of 
property  by  act  of  parties,  that  is  to  say  by  contract  or  gift.  The 
bill  was  therefore  recast,  circulated  for  a  third  time  to  the  Local 
Governments,  and  referred  to  a  commission  composed  of  Sir  Charles 
Turner,  Mr.  Justice  West,  and  the  writer.  This  commission,  of 
which  the  writer  was  both  president  and  draftsman,  made  several 
amendments,  both  in  the  wording  and  substance  of  the  bill ;  but 
the  important  additions  were  only  three.  First,  they  set  out  in 
full  on  the  face  of  the  bill  several  rules  applying  to  transactions 
inter  vivos  which  in  the  original  draft  were  only  expressed  by  way 
of  reference,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  certain  sections  of  the  Succession 
Act  dealing  with  (e.g.)  election,  contingent  bequests,  conditional 
bequests,  and  bequests  with  directions  as  to  application  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  therefore  would  never  have  been  applied  by  un- 
professional judges  without  risk  of  serious  error.  Secondly,  they 
required,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  continental  system  of  a  public  transfer  of  land,  a 
written  and  registered  instrument  in  certain  cases  of  sales,  mort- 
gages, leases,  exchanges,  and  gifts  of  immoveable  property.  Thirdly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Hindti  critics  of  the  bill,  they  in- 
serted a  chapter  on  Gifts. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Commission  were  duly  communi- 
cated to  the  Select  Committee.  Most  of  the  changes  proposed  were 
adopted  and  the  bill  became  law  in  1882.  Judging  from  the  Indian 
Law  Reports  of  the  last  four  years,  and  from  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  amending  legislation,  it  has  worked  smoothly,  and,  except 
in  one  instance,  given  rise  to  no  serious  doubts  as  to  its  meaning 
or  effect.  The  question  referred  to  is  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  relating  to  procedure  apply  to  mortgages  executed  before 
it  came  into  force  1  Both  the  High  Courts  at  Allahabad  and  Cal- 
cutta have  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
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ACT  No.  IV  OF  1882. 


PASSED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OP 

INDIA  IN  COUNCIL. 

(Beoeived  the  assent  of  the  G-ovemor  General  on  the  17th  Febroary, 

1882.) 


An  Ad  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Transfer 

of  Property  hy  act  of  Parties. 


Wheeeas  it  is  expedient  to  define  and  amend  certain  parts  Preamble, 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  transfer  of  property  by  act  of 
parties^;  It  is  hereby  enacted  as  foUows : 

CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  called  '  The  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  short  title. 
i88a^ 

It  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  July,  i88a ;        Commence- 

It  extends  in  the  first  instance  to  the  whole  of  British  g^^^^ 
India  except  the  territories  respectively  administered  by  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Panjdb,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma. 

But  any  of  the  said  Local  Governments  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  notification  in  the  local  official  Gazette,  extend  this 
Act  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  territories  under 
its  administration  ^. 

^  As  to  transfer  by  act  of  law,  see      SmpressY,  Burah,  ^CsA.  172, 182,  per 
infra,  sec.  2,  cl.  (d).  LordSelbome. 

'  That  such  a  provision  is  valid  see 
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Power  to  And  any  Local  Government  may,  with  the  previous  sane- 
exemp .  ^.^^^  ^£  ^j^^  Grovemor  General  in  Council,  from  time  to  time, 
by  notification  in  the  local  official  Grazette,  exempt,  either 
retrospectively  or  prospectively,  any  part  of  the  territories 
administered  by  such  Local  Government,  from  all  or  any  of 
the  following  provisions,  namely,  sections  54,  paragraphs 
two  and  three,  59,  107,  and  123  ^. 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
section,  sections  54,  paragraphs  two  and  three,  59,  107  and 
123  shall  not  extend  or  be  extended  to  any  district  or  tract 
of  country  for  the  time  being  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Indian  Registration  Act,  1877,  under  the  power  conferred 
by  the  first  section  of  that  Act  or  otherwise  *. 

2.  In  the  territories  to  which  this  Act  extends  for  the 
time  being  the  enactments  specified  in  the  schedule  hereto 
annexed  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  therein  mentioned. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  ^ — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  any  enactment  not  hereby  expressly 
repealed  * : 

(b)  any  terms  or  incidents  of  any  contract  or  constitution 
biUties  &c.  ^^  property  which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 

Act,  and  are  allowed  by  the  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  : 

(c)  any  right  pr  liability  arising  out  of  a  l^al  relation 
constituted  before  this  Act  comes  into  force  ^,  or  any  relief  in 
respect  of  any  such  right  or  liability  ®  :  or 

(d)  save  as  provided  by  section  57  and  chapter  IV  of  this 


Bepealof 
Acts. 


Saving  of 
certain  en- 
actments, 
incidents, 


^  This  clause  is  here  printed  as 
amended  by  Act  III  of  1885,  sec.  i. 

'  This  clause  was  added  by  the 
same  Act,  sec.  2. 

'  i.  e.  in  malam  partem. 

*  The.  effect  of  this  is  to  maintain 
intact  the  statutory  force  which  the  In- 
dian legislature  had  given  to  local  usage 
in  the  Panjib  (Act  IV  of  1872,  sec.  7) 
and  Oudh  (Act  XVIII  of  1876,  sees. 
4,  8).  Local  usages  are  saved  also  by 
sees.  36,  98,  106,  108,  in&a. 

°  Such  as,  for  instance,  a  right  of 
pre-emption,  4  Ben.  A.  C.  219:  the 
right  of  the  holder  of  a  decree  autho- 
rising the  sale  of  property  hypothe- 
cated to  him,  1 2  Cai.  437  :  the  right 
to  relief  against  a  penal  clause  in  a 


lease,  6  Mad.  330.  See  too  8  All.  402. 
*  This,  of  course,  does  not  save  the 
procedare  in  foreclosure  which  existed 
(under  Ben.  Beg.  XYII  of  1806,  sees. 
7,  8)  when  the  mortgage  was  made,  6 
All.  262,  followed  in  1 2  Cal.  583.  '  No 
one  has  a  vested  right  in  any  particular 
form  of  procedure,*  per  James  L.J., 
Warner  v.  Murdoch,  L.  B.,  4  Ch.  Div. 
752.  But  the  words  *  any  relief  in  re- 
spect of  any  such  right  or  liability' 
preserve  to  a  hai-hil-wafa  mortgagor 
the  right  which  he  had  under  Ben.  Reg.^ 
XVII  of  1 806  to  pay  off  the  mortgage-* 
money,  and  thus  prevent  the  mortgage 
being  foreclosed,  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  notice,  11  Gal.  587  ;  and  see 
12  Cal.  436;  8  All.  402,  405. 
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Act,  any  transfer  by  operation  of  law  or  by,  or  in  execution 
of,  a  decree  or  order  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ^  : 

And  nothing  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  any  rule  of  Hindu,  Muhammadan  or  Buddhist  law  ^. 

3.  In  this  Act,  unless  there  is  something  repugnant  in  the  Interpre- 
subject  or  context,—  ^  ^^^; 

^immoveable  property^  does  not  include  standing  timber, ' immovo. 
growing  crops  or  grass  :  *^J?  P^" 

^  instrument  ^  means  a  non-testamentary  instrument :  'instru- 

^ registered^  means  registered  in  British  India  under  the"^®^*'* 
law  for  the  time  being  in  force  regulating  the  registration  of  t^ir : 
documents : 

^  attached  to  the  earth '  means —  « attached 

(a)  rooted  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs ;    ^*^^ . 

(b)  imbedded  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  walls  or  build- 
ings; or 

(c)  attached  to  what  is  so  imbedded  for  the  permanent 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  that  to  which  it  is  attached : 

and  a  person  is  said  to  have  ^  notice '  of  a  fact  when  he '  notice ' : 
actually  knows  that  fact,  or  when,  but  for  wilful  abstention 
from  an  inquiry  or  search  ^  which  he  ought  to  have  made,  or 
gross  negligence,  he  would  have  known  it,  or  when  informa- 
tion of  the  fact  is  given  to  or  obtained  by  his  agent  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act, 
iSy2,y  section  229*. 

4.  The  chapters  and  sections  of  this  Act  which  relate  to  con-  Enact- 
tracts  shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872.  lating  to 

And  sections  54,  paragraphs  two  and  three,  59>  ^oy,  and  contracts 
123  shall  be  read  as  supplemental  to  the  Indian  Registration  as  part  of 

Act,  1877  «.  Act  IX  of 

^      '*  1872. 

^  2  Bom.  541.  That  a  decree  for  sec.  14.  It  leaves  untouched  the  de- 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  cisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in 
the  sale  of  immoveable  property,  8  Moo.  I.  A.  ^^  and  the  Tagore  Case, 
coupled  with  the  payment  of  the  pur-  9  Ben.  377,  and  of  the  Indian  Courts 
chase-money,  is  enough  to  transfer  the  in  7  Cal.  269  and  2  Ben.  0.  C.  J.  11. 
ownership  to  the  vendee,  see  5  Bom.  '  in  a  book  or  index  kept  under 
559-560.  the  Registration  Act. 

^  This  saves  the  ^ule  that  Native  *  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  the  business 

religious  endowments  cannot  be  trans-  transacted  by  him  for  the  principal, 

ferred.    It  also  exempts  settlements  Seemoreastonoticeii  Ben.,P.C.,  54. 

made  by  Natives  from  the  statutory  '  This  clause  was  added  by  Act  III 

rule  gainst  perpetuities  contained  in  of  1885,  sec.  3. 


CHAPTEB  II. 


OF  TBANSFEBS  OF  PBOPEBTY  BT  ACT  OF  PABTIES. 


(a.) — TBAKSFEB  OF   PROPERTY^  WHETHER  MOVEABLE  OB 

IMMOVEABLE. 


'  Tranafer 
of  pro- 


WLit  may 
be  trana- 
ferred. 


6.  In  the  following  sections  '  transfer  of  property '  means 
^JTj^  an  act  by  which  a  living  person  conveys  property,  in  present 
fin«a«         or  in  future,  to  one  or  more  other  living  persons,  or  to  himself 
and  one  or  more  other  living  persons,  a^d  '  to  transfer  pro- 
perty '  is  to  perform  such  act. 

6.  Property  of  any  kind '  may  be  transferred  *,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other  law  for  the 
time  being  in  force  ' : 

(a)  The  chance  of  an  heir-apparent  succeeding  to  an  estate, 
the  chance  of  a  relation  obtaining  a  legacy  on  the  death  of  a 
kinsman,  or  any  other  mere  possibility  of  a  like  nature, 
cannot  be  transferred  ^. 

(b)  A  mere  right  of  re-entry  for  breach  of  a  condition 
subsequent  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  one  except  the  owner 
of  the  property  affected  thereby  *. 

(c)  An  easement  cannot  be  transferred  apart  from  the 
dominant  heritage  *. 

(d)  An  interest  in  property  restricted  in  its  enjoyment  to 
the  owner  personally  cannot  be  transferred  by  him  '^. 


^  e.g.  the  right  of  wonhip[niig  a 
goddess  and  reoeiviDg  a  share  of  the 
offerings  may  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
petent person  within  the  line  of  buo- 
cession,  6  Bom.  298.  This  section 
seems  to  allow  Hindd  and  Mnham- 
madan  religious  and  charitable  endow- 
ments to  be  transferred,  the  'other 
law  *  excepted  in  the  first  clause  being 
only  a  law  ejusdem  generU  with  the 
present  Act,  i.  e.  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. That  the  corpus  of  dewuthan, 
eevcuthan  and  toaqf  is  not  alienable, 
though  the  annual  revenues  of  such 
endowments  may  be  occasionally 
pledged  for  purposes  essential  to  the 


institution  endowed,  see  L.  B.  2 1,  A. 
145 ;  5  Bom.  396,  and  cases  there  cited ; 
and  this  rule  is  saved  by  the  last 
clause  of  sec.  3,  supra,  p.  747. 

'  5  All.  lai,  137,  per  Mahmud  J. 

'  See,  for  instance,  the  Garo  Hilla 
Regulation,  188 a,  sec.  4 :  the  Ajmer 
Land  and  Revenue  Regulation,  1877, 
sec;  36. 

*  CarleUm  v.  Leighton,  3  Mer.  667 : 
Act  X  of  1877,  sec.  366.  cl.  (k). 

'  Smith  V.  Paekhurtt,  3  Atk.  139. 

*  See  infra,  the  Easements  Act,  Y 
of  1882,  sec  4. 

^  e.g.  an  hereditary  priestly  office 
(but  it  has  been  held  that  such  an 
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(e)  A  mere  right  to  sue  for  compensation  for  a  fraud  or  for 
harm  illegally  caused  cannot  be  transferred  ^. 

(/)  A  public  office  cannot  be  transferred,  nor  can  the 
salary  of  a  public  officer,  whether  before  or  after  it  has 
become  payable  ^. 

(jf)  Stipends  allowed  to  military  and  civil  pensioners  of 
Government  and  political  pensions  cannot  be  transferred. 

(h)  No  transfer  can  be  made  (i)  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  the  interest  affected  thereby  ^,  or  (a)  for  an 
illegal  purpose,  or  (3)  to  a  person  legally  disqualified  to  be 
transferee  *. 

(^)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  a 
tenant  having  an  untransferable  right  of  occupancy,  the  former 
of  an  estate  in  respect  of  which  default  has  been  made  in 
paying  revenue,  or  the  lessee  of  an  estate  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Wards  to  assign  his  interest  as  such 
tenant,  farmer  or  lessee  ^. 

7.  Every  person  competent  to  contract  ®  and  entitled  to  Persons 
transferable  property '',  or  authorised  to  dispose  of  transferable  ??"?^*®?* 
property  not  his  own,  is  competent  to  transfer  such  property 


office  may  be  sold  to  tbe  person  next 
in  succession  to  the  vendor,  6  Bom. 
H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  350) :  a  haraima 
right,  3  Mad.  H.  G.  380 :  the  right  of  a 
joint  Hindti  £Eunily  to  worship  an  idol, 
3  Suth.  Civ.  R.  15a :  the  interest  of 
one  of  two  widows  of  the  same  hus- 
band in  one  undivided  estate,  a  Mad. 
194.  The  inalienability  of  a  rij  de- 
pends on  family  custom,  which  must 
be  proved,  L.  H.  8  I.  A.  248,  following 
5  Moo.  I.  A.  82. 

*  3  Bom.  406  :  5  AU.  207.  *  The 
right  to  complain  of  a  fraud  is  not  a 
marketable  commodity,'  De  Hoghton 
y.  Money,  L.  B.,  2  Gh.  App.  169,  per 
Turner  L.  J. 

2  3  Moo.  I.  A.  435  :  II  &  12  Vic. 
c.  21,  s.  27. 

>  4  Msbd.  391  (office  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  paricharaha). 

*  As  to  the  general  inalienability  of 
property  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses, see  supra,  p.  748,  note  i. 
The  alienation  of  hereditary  religious 
trusts  and  offices  is  generally  illegal, 
though  in  some  special  circumstances 
it  may  be  valid,  6  Mad.  78,  79.  As  to 
attempted  transfers  of  the  rights  of 


sehaits  to  perform  the  worship  of  idols, 
6  Bom.  300  :  of  the  right  to  manage  a 
temple  and  its  property,  5  Mad.  89 ; 
L.  B.  4  I.  A.  76,  and  see  4  Mad.  391, 
4  AIL  81 :  of  jewels  used  in  religious 
worship,  7  Mad.  H.O.  210:  oftaraw^ 
property  in  Malabar,  except  in  case 
of  adequate  £imily  necessity,  3  Mad. 
H.  C.  294. 

A  decree  enforcing  a  right  of  pre- 
emption, being  purely  personal  in  its 
chitfacter,  cannot  be  transferred  so  as 
to  entitle  the  purchaser  to  execute  the 
decree,  7  All.  109. 

^  Clause  (t)  was  added  by  Act  III 
of  1885.  Of  course  the  rights  of  a 
Hindd  unborn  son  to  ancestral  pro- 
perty (8  Mad.  89)  are  not  affected 
by  sec.  6  or  sec.  8.  See  the  saving 
in  sec.  2,  last  clause. 

*  See  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  1 1, 
supra,  p.  552. 

^  When  the  British  Grovemment  to 
reward  the  past  services  of  A  gave 
four  villages  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  '  as  j^ghir,'  it  was  held  that  the 
words  *  as  j%hlr  *  did  not  control  the 
right  of  alienation  inherent  in  the  oper- 
ative terms  of  the  grant,  9  Bom.  561. 
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Operation 
ortmufer. 


either  wholly  or  In  part  and  either  absolutely  or  conditionally^ 
in  the  circumstances^  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner^  allowed 
and  prescribed  by  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  ^. 

8.  Unless  a  different  intention  is  expressed  or  necessarily 
implied^  a  transfer  of  property  passes  forthwith  to  the  trans- 
feree all  the  interest  ^  which  the  transferor  is  then  capable  of 
passing  in  the  property  ^,  and  in  the  legal  incidents  thereof. 

Such  incidents  include^  where  the  property  is  land^  the 
easements  annexed  thereto  ^^  the  rents  and  profits  thereof 
accruing  after  the  transfer^  and  all  things  attached  to  the 
earth  ^; 

and,  where  the  property  is  machinery  attached  to  the 
earth  ^,  the  moveable  parts  thereof ; 

and,  where  the  property  is  a  house,  the  easements  annexed 
thereto,  the  rent  thereof  accruing  after  the  transfer,  and  the 
locks,  keys,  bars,  doors,  windows  and  all  other  things  provided 
for  permanent  use  therewith ; 

and,  where  the  property  is  a  debt  or  other  actionable  claim, 
the  securities  therefor  (except  where  they  are  also  for  other 
debts  or  claims  not  transferred  to  the  transferee),  but  not 
arrears  of  interest  accrued  before  the  transfer ; 

and,  where  the  property  is  money  or  other  property  yield- 
ing income,  the  interest  or  income  thereof  accruing  after  the 
transfer  takes  effect. 

9.  A  transfer  of  property  may  be  made  without  writing 
in  every  case  in  which  a  writing  is  not  expressly  required  by 
law*^. 

Condition       IQ,  Where  property  is  transferred  subject  to  a  condition  or 
alienation,  limitation  absolutely  restraining  the  transferee  or  any  person 


Oral 
transfer. 


^  Where  a  Hindd  widow  transfers 
to  a  person  with  notice,  to  an  extent 
much  more  than  the  justifying  pur- 
pose requires,  the  reversioner  may  sue 
to'  have  the  transfer  declared  valid 
only  as  a  mortgage  for  the  amount 
which  should  properly  have  been 
raised,  8  Mad.  93. 

»  See  L.  R.  II  Ind.  App^  228 :  S.  C: 
II  Cal.  131  :  so  now  in  England,  44 
&  45  Vic.  s.  63. 

*  but  no  greater  right,  6  Moo.  I.  A. 
p.  539  •  7  Bom.  540.  No  mention  is 
made  of  mines-  and  minerals  :  see  p. 


727,  supra. 

•  As  to  the  effect  of  the  words 
'belonging*  and  'therewith  held  or 
used,'  see  7  Cal.  665. 

•  See  sec.  3,  supra,  p.  747.  As  to 
trees,  see  5  All.  616 :  2  N.  W.  P.  252  : 
24  W.  R.  330.  As  to  buildings,  2  Sutb. 
Civ.  B.  125,  col.  2  :   14  Sutib.  Civ.  R. 

379- 

•  See  the  defimtion,  sec.  3  supra. 

'  See  Flory  v.  Denny,  7  Exch.  581. 
For  instances  in  which  a  writing  is 
expressly  required,  see  infra,  sec.  59, 
and  supra,  pp.  496,  497* 
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claiming  under  lim  from  parting  with  or  disposing  of  his 
interest  in  the  property,  the  condition  or  limitation  is  void  ^, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  lease  where  the  condition  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lessor  or  those  claiming  under  him  ^  :  provided 
that  property  may  be  transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
woman  (not  being  a  Hindu,  Muhammadan  or  Buddhist),  so 
that  she  shall  not  have  power  during  her  marriage  to  transfer 
or  charge  the  same  or  her  beneficial  interest  therein  ^, 

11.  "Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is  Restriction 
created  absolutely  in  favour  of  auy  person,  but  the  terms  of  ^ISit 
the  transfer  direct  that  such  interest  shaU  be  applied  or  en-  created, 
joyed  by  him  in  a  particular  manner,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  and  dispose  of  such  interest  as  if  there  were  no  such 
direction  *. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  right 
to  restrain,  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  one  piece  of  im- 
moveable property,  the  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  such 
property,  or  to  compel  the  enjoyment  thereof  in  a  particular 
manner. 

12.  Where  property  is  transferred  subject  to  a  condition  or  Condition 
limitation  making  any  interest  therein,  reserved  or  given  to  teresTde^' 
or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person,  to  cease  on  his  becoming  terminable 
insolvent  or  endeavouring  to  transfer  or  dispose  of  the  same,  vency  or 
such  condition  or  Hmitation  is  void  ^.  attempted 

alienation. 

Nothing  in  this  section  applies  to  a  condition  in  a  lease  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lessor  or  those  claiming  under  him  ^. 

13.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is  Transfer 
created  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  not  in  existence  at  the  date  oTunlwrn 
of  the  transfer,  subject  to  a  prior  interest  created  by  the  same  person. 


^  4  All.  518:  7  All.  522:  see  I  All. 
126.  The  rule  agrees  with  Hindti  law, 
4  Mad.  200,  and  with  Muhammadan 
law,  6  Mad.  H.  0.  356. 

'  As  to  the  effect  of  such  a  condition 
in  a  permanent  lease,  7  Bom.  260,  265. 
See  too  3  Chan.  Div.  148,  285. 

^  As  to  gifts  to  the  separate  use  of 
a  P^rsl  woman  married  or  about  to  be 
married,  5  Bom.  268.  Sec.  10  does  not 
give  a  restraint  on  anticipation  a 
greater  effect  than  it  had  before  the 


passing  of  the  Act,  12  Cal.  522,  and 
there  seems  nothing  in  the  section  in- 
consistent with  Hindii  law,  7  All.  522. 

^  Compare  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  125, 
supra,  p.  404  ;  and  see  8  All.  455  :  4 
Mad.  200 :  6  Mad.  356. 

'  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  107. 

*  So  in  England  a  clause  in  a  lease 
is  valid  which  gives  the  lessor  landlord 
a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  the  lessee 
becomes  insolvent,  7  Bom.  261 :  5  Dav. 
Conv.  177,  note. 
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transfer^  the  interest  created  for  the  benefit  of  such  person 
shall  not  take  effect,  unless  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  interest  of  the  transferor  in  the  property  ^. 

TUuttrcUion, 

A  transfers  property  of  which  he  is  the  owner  to  ^  in  trust  for 
A  and  his  intended  wife  successively  for  their  lives,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  survivor  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  intended  marriage 
for  life,  and  after  his  death  for  A'a  second  son.  The  interest  so 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest  son  does  not  take  effect,  because 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  A'b  remaining  interest  in  the 
property. 

Bule  14.  No  transfer  of  property  can  operate  to  create    an 

p^Mtaity.  interest  which  is  to  take  effect  after  the  lifetime  of  one  or 
more  persons  living  at  the  date  of  such  transfer,  and  the 
minority  of  some  person  who  shall  be  in  existence  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  and  to  whom,  if  he  attains  full  age, 
the  interest  created  is  to  belong  ^. 

Transfer  15.  If,  On  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is 
some  of  created  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  persons  with  regard  to 
whom        some  of  whom  such  interest  fidls  by  reason  of  any  of  the 

oome  under      .  t    •      i    •  j«  i  'i*xxi»*i 

sections  rulcs  contained  m  sections  13  and  14  such  mterest  rails  as 
13  and  14.  regards  the  whole  class  ^. 

Transfer  to     16.  Where  an  interest  fails  by  reason  of  any  of  the  rules 
Ml  Mow*  contained  in  sections  13,  14  and   15,  any  interest  created 
of  prior      in  the  same  transaction  and  intended  to  take  effect  after 
or  upon  failure  of  such  prior  interest  also  fails  ^. 

Transfer  in      17.  The  restrictions  in  sections  14,  15  and  16  shall  not 
^beneat  ^VV^J  ^  property  transferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
of  public,    in  the  advancement  of  religion,  knowledge,  commerce,  healthy 
safety  or  any  other  object  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Direction  18.  Where  the  terms  of  a  transfer  of  property  direct  that 
muU^on.    ^^®  income  arising  from  the  property  shall  be  accumulated, 

such  direction  shall  be  void,  and  the  property  shall  be  disposed 

of  as  if  no  accumulation  had  been  directed  ^. 

*  Compare   Act  X   of  1865,  sec.  v.  Duke  of  Portland,  7  Chan.  Div. 

100,  supra  p.  100.  693. 

'  Compare  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  loi.  *  Compare  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  103. 

'  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  102.  Bentinck  *  Compare  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  104. 
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Exception. — ^Where  the  property  is  immoveable,  or  where 
accumulation  is  directed  to  be  made  from  the  date  of  the 
transfer,  the  direction  shall  be  valid  in  respect  only  of  the 
income  arising  from  the  property  within  one  year  next  follow- 
ing such  date;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  such  property 
and  income  shall  be  disposed  of  respectively  as  if  the  period 
during  which  the  accumulation  has  been  directed  to  be  made 
had  elapsed  ^. 

19.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is  Vested 
created  in  favour  of  a  person  without  specifying  the  time  when  ^^  ^^  * 
it  is  to  take  effect,  or  in  terms  specifying  that  it  is  to  take 
effect  forthwith  or  on  the  happening  of  an  event  which  must 
happen,  such  interest  is  vested,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
appears  from  the  terms  of  the  transfer. 

A  vested  interest  is  not  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
feree before  he  obtains  possession. 

Explanation, — An  intention  that  an  interest  shall  not  be 
vested  is  not  to  be  inferred  merely  from  a  provision  whereby 
the  enjoyment  thereof  is  postponed,  or  whereby  a  prior  in- 
terest in  the  same  property  is  given  or  reserved  to  some  other 
person,  or  whereby  income  arising  from  the  property  is  directed 
to  be  accimiulated  until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives,  or  from 
a  prpvision  that  if  a  particular  event  shall  happen  the  interest 
Bhall  pass  to  another  person  2* 

20.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  When 
is  created  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  not  then  living,  he  ac-  ^^^ 
quires  upon  his  birth,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  from  acquires 

*  vestied  in* 

the  terms  of  the  transfer,  a  vested  interest,  although  he  may  ^rest  on 
not  be  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  thereof  immediately  on  his  f*^^^®^!"' 

birth.  h«beneU 

21.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  Continfifent 
is  created  in  favour  of  a  person  to  take  effect  only  on  the  ^^  ^^ ' 
happening  of  a  specified  uncertain  event,  or  if  a  specified  un- 
certain event  shall  not  happen,  such  person  thereby  acquires 

a  contingent  interest  in  the  property.     Such  interest  becomes 
a  vested  interest,  in  the  former  case,  on  the  happening  of  the 

*  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  104.  '  Ibid.  seo.  106. 

VOL.   I.  3  c 
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events  in  the  latter^  when  the  happening  of  the  event  becomes 
impossible  K 

Exception. — Where,  under  a  transfer  of  property,  a  person 
becomes  entitled  to  an  interest  therein  upon  attaining  a  parti- 
cular age,  and  the  transferor  also  gives  to  him  absolutely  the 
income  to  arise  from  such  interest  before  he  reaches  that 
age,  or  directs  the  income  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  be  applied  for  his  benefit,  such  interest  is  not 
contingent. 

Transfer  to  22.  Where,  On  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is 
iTckM  who  crca*^  ^  favour  of  such  members  only  of  a  class  as  shall  at* 
attain  a  tain  a  particular  age,  such  interest  does  not  vest  in  any  member 
^geT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  1^^^  ^^^  attained  that  age  '. 

Tnuwfep  23.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein 
on^poeS-  ^  ^  accrue  to  a  specified  person  if  a  specified  uncertain  event 
ing  of  shall  happen,  and  no  time  is  mentioned  for  the  occurrence  of 
J^rtain  ^^^  event,  the  interest  fails  unless  such  event  happens  before, 
event  q^  at  the  same  time  as,  the  intermediate  or  precedent  interest 
ceases  to  exist  ^. 

Transfer  to  24.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein 
certain  ^  ^  accrue  to  such  of  certain  persons  as  shall  be  surviving  at 
persons  as  gome  period,  but  the  exact  period  is  not  specified,  the  interest 
someperiod  ^hall  go  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be  alive  when  the  interme- 
fi^'^"  ^^^  ^^  precedent  interest  ceases  to  exist,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  transfer  *. 

lUustratiana. 

« 

A  transfers  property  to  B  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  C  and 
D,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  or  to  the  survivor  of  them. 
C  dies  during  the  life  of  B.  D  survives  B,  At  J?*s  death  the 
property  passes  to  2>. 

Conditional     25.  An  interest  created  on  a  transfer  of  property  and  de- 
®**     pendent  upon  a  condition  fails  if  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion is  impossible,  or  is  forbidden  by  law,  or  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  if  permitted,  it  would  defeat  the  provisions  of  any  law, 

'  Compare  Act  X  of  1865.  sees.  99,  »  Cf.  Act  X  of  1865,  sees.  61, 1 1 1. 

lojr:  Act  IX  of  187a.  sec.  33.  *  Cf.  ActXof  1865,  sec.  Iia. 

^  Compare  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  108. 
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or  is  fraudulent,  or  involves  or  implies  injury  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  or  the  Court  regards  it  as  immoral  or  op- 
posed to  publiq  policy  ^. 

lUustrations. 

(a)  A  lets  a  farm  to  B  on  conditioa  that  he  shall  walk  a  hundred 
miles  in  an  hour.     The  lease  is  void. 

(6)  A  gives  Ks.  500  to  5  on  condition  that  he  shall  marry  A*^ 
daughter  C.  At  the  date  of  the  transfer  C  was  dead.  The  transfer 
is  void. 

(c)  A  transfers  Ks.  500  to  B  on  condition  that  she  shall  murder 
C,     The  transfer  is  void. 

(d)  A  transfers  Rs.  500  to  his  niece  0  if  she  will  desert  her 
husband.     The  transfer  is  void. 

26.  Where  the  terms  of  a  transfer  of  property  impose  a  Fulfilment 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  person  can  take  an  interest  in  Jj^^  p,^ 
the  property,  the  condition  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ful-  cedent, 
filled  if  it  has  been  substantially  complied  with  2. 

Uhistrations. 

(a)  A  transfers  Es.  5,000  to  B  on  condition  that  he  shall  marry 
with  the  consent  of  (7,  Z>,  and  E,  E  dies.  B  marries  with  the 
consent  of  C  and  D,  B  is  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition. 

(6)  A  transfers  Rs.  5,000  to  B  on  condition  that  he  shall  marry 
with  the  consent  of  C,  Z>,  and  E.  B  marries  without  the  consent 
of  Oy  Dy  and  E^  but  obtains  their  consent  after  the  marriage.  B 
has  not  ftilfilled  the  condition. 

27.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  Conditional 
is  created  in  favour  of  one  person,  and  by  the  same  transaction  ^^p^gon 
an  ulterior,  disposition  of  the  same  interest  is  made  in  favour  coupled 
of  another,  if  the  prior  disposition  under  the  transfer  shall  fet  to  an- 
f ail,  the  ulterior  disposition  shall  take  effect  upon  the  failure  J*)j®'  ^^, 
of  the  prior  disposition,  although  the  failure  may  not  have  prior  dis- 
occurred  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  transferor  ^.  position. 

But  where  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  is 
that  the  ulterior  disposition  shall  take  efPect  only  in  the  event 
of  the  prior  disposition  failing  in  a  particular  manner,  the  ul- 
terior disposition  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  prior  disposi- 
tion fails  in  that  manner  *• 

1  Cf.  Act  X  of  1865,  seca.  113,  114,  •  Cf.  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  115. 

expanded  with  reference  to  Act  IX  of         '  Cf.  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  116.. 
18172,  sec.  23.  *  Cf.  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  117. 

3c  a 
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lUustrcUiofu. 

(a)  A  transfers  Rs.  500  to  J9  on  condition  that  he  shall  execute 
a  certain  lease  within  three  months  after  A'a  d^th,  and  if  he 
should  neglect  to  do  so,  to  C.  B  dies  in  A*h  life-time.  The  dispo* 
sition  in  favour  of  C  takes  effect. 

{h)  A  transfers  property  to  his  wife ;  hut  in  case  she  should  die 
in  nis  life-time,  transfers  to  B  that  which  he  had  transferred  to 
her.  A  and  his  wife  perish  together,  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  impossible  to  prove  that  she  died  before  him.  The  dispo- 
sition in  favour  of  B  does  not  take  effect. 

Ulterior         28.  On  a  transfer  of  property  an  interest  therein  may  be 
oon^t^nal  ^^^eated  to  accrue  to  any  person  with  the  condition  superadded 
on  happen-  that  in  case  a  specified  uncertain  event  shall  happen  such  in- 
opening  terest  shall  pass  to  another  person^  or  that  in  case  a  specified 
®^  "P^*^  uncertain  event  shall  not  happen  such  interest  shall  pass  to 
another  person.     In  each  case  the  dispositions  are  subject  to 
the  rules  contained  in   sections  10,  12,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
and  27  ^. 

Fulfilment  29.  An  ulterior  disposition  of  the  kind  contemplated  by 
tion^Bub-  the  last  preceding  section  cannot  take  efEect  unless  the  condi-^ 
■equent.     tion  is  strictly  fulfilled  *. 

lUusVraJtion, 

A  transfers  Rs.  500  to  ^,  to  be  paid  to  him  on  his  fittainin^ 
his  majority  or  marrying,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  B  dies  a  minor  or 
marries  without  (7s  consent,  the  Rs.  500  shall  go  to  Z).  B  marries 
when  only  17  years  of  age,  without  C^s  consent.  The  transfer  to 
D  takes  effect. 

Prior  di»>        30.  If  the  ulterior  disposition  is  not  valid^  the  prior  dispo- 

ultenop  ^  transfers  a  farm  to  B  for  her  life,  and,  if  she  do  not  desert 

P^^  *°°'  her  husband,  to  C.     B  is  entitled  to  the  hxm  during  her  life  as  if 
no  condition  had  been  inserted. 

Condition  31.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  12^  on  a  transfer  of 
fe  *Bh^l^'  property  an  interest  therein  may  be  created  with  the  condition 

^  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  X18.         '  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  119. 

'  Act  X  of  1865,  B^-  130- 
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superadded  that  it  shall  cease  to  exist  in  ease  a  specified  cease  to 
uncertain  event  shall  happen,  or  in  case  a  specified  uncertain  ijj^^  ^ 
event  shall  not  happen  ^.  specified 

uncertain 

lUustratims.  ^^^^*  ^P" 

pens  or 

(a)  A  transfers  a  farm  to  B  for  his  life,  with  a  proviso  that,  in  happen, 
case  B  cuts  down  a  certain  wood,  the  transfer  shall  cease  to  have 
any  effect.    B  cuts  down  the  wood.     He  loses  his  life-interest  in 
the  farm. 

(6)  A  transfers  a  farm  to  B^  provided  that,  if  B  shall  not  go  to 
England  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  transfer,  his 
interest  in  the  farm  shall  cease.  B  does  not  go  to  England  within 
the  term  prescribed.     His  interest  in  the  farm  ceases. 

32.  In  order  that  a  condition  that  an  interest  shall  cease  Such  con- 
to  exist  may  be  valid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  event  to  which  ^^^^^ 

it  relates  be  one  which  could  legally  constitute  the  condition  be  invalid, 
of  the  creation  of  an  interest  ^. 

33.  Where,  on  a  transfer  of  property,  an  interest  therein  is  Transfer 
created  subject  to  a  condition  that  the  person  taking  it  shall  ^^™^ 
perform  a  certain  act,  but  no  time  is  specified  for  the  perform-  formance 
ance  of  the  act,  the  condition  is  broken  when  he  renders  im-  time  being 
possible,  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  perform-  specified 

ance  of  the  act  ^.  formance. 

34.  Where  an  act  is  to  be  performed  by  a  person  either  as  Transfer 
a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  an  interest  created  on  a^^^*!° 

on  pcsT' 

transfer  of  property  is  enjoyed  by  him,  or  as  a  condition  on  formance 
the  non-fulfilment  of  which  the  interest  is  to  pass  from  him  being'epe- 
to  another  person,  and  a  time  is  specified  for  the  performance  cified. 
of  the  act,  if  such  performance  within  the  specified  time  is 
prevented  by  the  fraud  of  a  person  who  would  be  directly 
benefited  by  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition,  such  further  time 
shall  as  against  him  be  allowed  for  performing  the  act  as  shall 
be  requisite  to  make  up  for  the  delay  caused  by  such  fraud. 
But  if  no  time  is  specified  for  the  performance  of  the  act,  then, 
if  its  performance  is  by  the  fraud  of  a  person  interested  in 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition  rendered  impossible  or 

^  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  121.  tached  remains  a  good  giffc,  while  the 

'  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  122.     A  gift      condition  is  void,  6  All,  321. 
to  which  an  immoral  condition  is  at-  '  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  123. 
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indefinitely  postponed^  the  condition  shall  as  against  him  be 
deemed  to  have  been  folfilled^. 

ELBCTION. 

^•etion  35f  Where  a  person  professes  to  transfer  property  which  he 
has  no  right  to  transfer,  and  as  part  of  the  same  transaction 
confers  any  benefit  on  the  owner  of  the  property,  such  owner 
mnst  elect  either  to  confirm  such  transfer  or  to  dissent  from 
it;  and  in  the  latter  case  he  shall  relinquish  the  benefit  so 
conferred,  and  the  benefit  so  relinquished  shall  revert  to  the 
transferor  or  his  representative  as  if  it  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of*, 

subject  nevertheless, 

where  the  transfer  is  gratuitous,  and  the  transferor  has, 
before  the  election,  died  or  otherwise  become  incapable  of 
making  a  fresh  transfer, 

and  in  all  cases  where  the  transfer  is  for  consideration, 

to  the  charge  of  making  good  to  the  disappointed  transferee 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  property  attempted  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  him. 

Illustrationa, 

The  farm  of  Sultdnpnr  is  the  property  of  C  and  worth  Rs.  800. 
ii  by  an  instrument  of  gift  professes  to  transfer  it  to  B,  giving 
by  the  same  instrument  Rs.  1,000  to  C,  C  elects  to  retain  the 
farm.     He  forfeits  the  gift  of  Rs.  1,000. 

In  the  same  case,  A  dies  before  the  election.  His  representative 
must  out  of  the  Rs.  1,000  pay  Rs.  800  to  B. 

The  rule  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section  applies 
whether  the  transferor  does  or  does  not  believe  that  which  he 
professes  to  transfer  to  be  his  own  '. 

A  person  taking  no  benefit  directly  under  a  transaction,  but 
deriving  a  benefit  under  it  indirectly,  need  not  elect  *. 

A  person  who  in  his  one  capacity  takes  a  benefit  under  the 
transaction  may  in  another  dissent  therefrom  ^. 

Exception  to  the  last  preceding  four  rules, — Where  a  parti- 
cular benefit  is  expressed  to  be  conferred  on  the  owner  of  the 

^  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  124.  '  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  169. 

'  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  168.    As  to  *  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  171. 

the  doctrine  of  election,  see  2  Spenoe,  '  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  17a. 
585. 
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property  which  the  transferor  professes  to  transfer,  and  such 
benefit  is  expressed  to  be  in  lieu  of  that  property,  if  such 
owner  claim  the  property,  he  must  relinquish  the  particular 
benefit,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  relinquish  any  other  benefit 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  same  transaction. 

Acceptance  of  the  benefit  by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred constitutes  an  election  by  him  to  confirm  the  transfer, 
if  he  is  aware  of  his  duty  to  elect  and  of  those  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  judgment  of  a  reasonable  man 
in  making  an  election,  or  if  he  waives  enquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances ^. 

Such  knowledge  or  waiver  shall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  be  presumed,  if  the  person  on  whom  the 
benefit  has  been  conferred  has  enjoyed  it  for  two  years  with- 
out doing  any  act  to  express  dissent  ^. 

Such  knowledge  or  waiver  may  be  inferred  from  any  act  of 
his  which  renders  it  impossible  to  place  the  persons  interested 
in  the  property  professed  to  be  transferred  in  the  same  condi- 
tion  as  if  such  act  had  not  been  done  ^. 

lUustration, 

A  transfers  to  ^  an  estate  to  which  C  is  entitled,  and  as  part  of 
the  same  transaction  gives  C  a  coal-mine.  C  takes  possession  of 
the  mine  and  exhausts  it.  He  has  thereby  confirmed  the  transfer 
of  the  estate  to  JS, 

If  he  does  not  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  transfer 
signify  to  the  transferor  or  his  representatives  his  intention 
to  confirm  or  to  dissent  from  the  transfer,  the  transferor  or 
his  representatives  may,  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
require  him  to  make  his  election ;  and  if  he  does  not  comply 
with  such  requisition  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  has 
received  it,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  confirm  the 
transfer*. 

In  case  of  disability,  the  election  shall  be  postponed  until 
the  disability  ceases,  or  until  the  election  is  made  by  some 
competent  authority  ^, 

*  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  173.  ■  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  174. 

•  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  175.  *  Act  X  of  1865,  sec.  176. 

•  Act  X  of  1865,  Bee.  177. 
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Barden  of 
obligation 
impoBing 
roBtriction 
on  use 
of  land, 


or  of 
obligation 
annexed  to 
ownership 
but  not 
amounting 
to  interest 


or 

ment. 


Transfer 
by  osten- 
sible 
owner. 


lUtutraiion, 

A,  a  Hindd,  transfers  Sultdnpur  to  his  sister-in-law  B,  in  lien 
of  her  claim  against  him  for  maintenance  in  virtue  of  his  having 
become  entitled  to  her  deceased  husband's  property,  and  agrees 
with  her  that,  if  she  is  dispossessed  of  Sultdnpur,  A  will  transfer 
to  her  an  equal  area  out  of  such  of  several  other  specified  villages 
in  his  possession  as  she  may  elect.  A  sells  the  specified  villages  to 
C,  who  buys  in  good  faith,  without  notice  of  the  agreement.  B  is 
dispossessed  of  Sult^pur.  She  has  no  claim  on  the  villages  trans- 
ferred to  C. 

40.  Where^  for  the  more  beneficial  enjoyment  of  bis  own 
immoveable  property^  a  tbird  person  has^  independently  of 
any  interest  in  the  immoveable  property  of  another  or  of  any 
easement  thereon^  a  rigbt  to  restrain  the  enjoyment  of  the 
latter  property  or  to  compel  its  enjoyment  in  a  particular 
manner^  or  ^ 

where  a  tbird  person  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  contract  and  annexed  to  the  ownership  of 
immoveable  property^  but  not  amounting  to  an  interest  therein 
or  easement  thereon  ^, 

such  right  or  obligation  may  be  enforced  against  a  trans- 
feree with  notice'  thereof  or  a  gratuitous  transferee  of  the 
property  affected  thereby;  but  not  against  a  transferee  for 
consideration  and  without  notice  ^  of  the  right  or  obligation, 
nor  against  such  property  in  his  hands  ^. 

lUvstrcUion, 

A  contracts  to  sell  Sultdnpur  to  B,  While  the  contract  is  still 
in  force  he  sells  Sultdnpur  to  C,  who  has  notice  of  the  contract.  B 
may  enforce  the  contract  against  C  to  the  same  extent  as  against  A^ 

41.  Where,  with  the  consent,  express  or  implied,  of  the 
persons  interested  in  immoveable  property,  a  person  is  the 
ostensible  owner  of  such  property  and  transfers  the  same  for 
consideration,  the  transfer  shall  not  be  voidable  on  the  ground 
that  the  transferor  was  not  authorized  to  make  it :  provided 
that  the  transferee,  after  taking  reasonable  care  to  ascertain 
that  the  transferor  bad  power  to  make  the  transfer,  has  acted 
in  good  faith  *. 

^  See  a  All.  162  (covenant  running 
with  the  land). 

'  See  in  England  as  to  restrictive 
covenants  WiSon  v.  Bart,  L.  B.  i  Ch. 
App.  463  :  Riekards  v.  Revitt,  7  Gh. 
Div.  224 :  McLean  v.  McKay,  L.  R, 


5  P.  C.  327. 

'  Compare  Act  IX  of  1872,  sec.  108, 
exc.  a. 

*  See^Si  All.  409 ;  11  Ben.  52 ;  and 
sec.  3,  last  clause,  supra  p.  747. 
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42.  Where  a  person  transfers  any  immoveable  property,  Transfer 
reserving  power  to   revoke  the  transfer,  and  subsequently  ^^?®"**° 
transfers  the  property  for  consideration  to  another  transferee,  authority 
such  transfer  operates  in  favour  of  such  transferee  (subject  to  forJS^  ^ 
any  condition  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  power)  as  a  transfer, 
revocation  of  the  former  transfer  to  the  extent  of  the  power. 

Illustration, 

A  lets  a  house  to  B,  and  reserves  power  to  revoke  the  lease  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  specified  surveyor,  B  should  make  a  use  of  it 
detrimental  to  its  valae.  Afterwards  A,  thinking  that  such  a  use 
has  been  made,  lets  the  house  to  (7.  This  operates  as  a  revocation 
of  -B's  lease  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  as  to  B^b  use  of 
the  house  having  been  detrimental  to  its  value. 

43.  WJiere  a  person    erroneously  represents  that  he  is  Transfer 
authorized  to  transfer  certain  immoveable  property,  and  pro-  au^Sorized 
f esses  to  transfer  such  property  for  consideration,  such  transfer  person 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  transferee,  operate  on  any  interest  sequently 
which  the  transferor  may  acquire  in  such  property,  at  any  Requires 
time  during  which  the  contract  of  transfer  subsists  ^.  property 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  impair  the  right  of  transferees  ^J^ 

in  good  faith  for  consideration  without  notice  of  the  existence 

of  the  said  option. 

Illtistration. 

A,  a  Hindu  who  has  separated  from  bis  father  B,  sells  to  0  three 
fields,  X,  F,  and  Z,  representing  that  A  is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  same.  Of  these  fields  Z  does  not  belong  to  ^,  it  having  been 
retained  by  B  on  the  partition ;  but  on  B'b  dying,  A  as  heir  obtains 
^,  C,  not  having  rescinded  the  contract  of  sale,  may  require  A  to 
deliver  Z  to  him. 

44.  Where  one  of  two  or  more  CQ-owners  of  immoveable  Transfer 
property  legally  competent  in  that  behalf  transfers  his  share  ^q^^^ 
of    such    property   or  any   interest   therein,   the  transferee 
acquires,  as  to  such  share  or  interest,  and  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  transfer,  the  transferor's  right  to 


^  Canadian  Code,  sec.  1 488.  As  to 
a  purchaser's  power  to  require  the 
vendor  to  perfect  a  defective  title,  see 
Sugd.  V.  &  P.,  14th  ed.,  355 :  Dart,  5th 
ed.f  808,  809.  In  an  unreported  case 
cited  in  Macpherson,  Mortgages,  7th 
ed.  p.  639,  Wilson  J.  held  that  where 
a  mortgagor  purported  to  convey  par- 


ticular property  and  had  not  the  title 
under  which  he  professed  to  convey, 
the  mortgage  must  be  satisfied  out  of 
any  title  which  the  mortgagor  then 
has,  or  afterwards  acquires,  in  the 
same  property.  It  matters  not  that 
the  subsequent  acquisition  is  for  valu- 
able consideration. 
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joint  possession  or  other  common  or  part  enjoyment  of  the 
property^  and  to  enforce  a  partition  of  the  same,  but  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  liabilities  affecting,  at  the  date  of  the 
transfer,  the  share  or  interest  so  transferred. 

Where  the  transferee  of  a  share  of  a  dwelling-house  belong- 
ing to  an  undivided  family  is  not  a  member  of  the  family, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  entitle  him  to  joint 
possession  or  other  common  or  part  enjoyment  of  the  house. 

Joint  46.  Where  immoveable  property  is  transferred  for  con- 

fer oon-  sideration  to  two  or  more  persons,  and  such  consideration  is 
■ideration.  paid  out  of  a  fuud  belonging  to  them  in  common,  they  are,  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  respectively  entitled 
to  interests  in  such  property  identical,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
with  the  interests  to  which  they  were  respectively  entitled  in 
the  fund ;  and  where  such  consideration  is  paid  out  of  sepa- 
rate funds  belonging  to  them  respectively,  they  are,  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  respectively  entitled  to 
interests  in  such  property  in  proportion  to  the  shares  of  the 
consideration  which  they  respectively  advanced^. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  interests  in  the  fund  to 
which  they  were  respectively  entitled,  or  as  to  the  shares 
which  they  respectively  advanced,  such  persons  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  equally  interested  in  the  property. 

Transfer  46.  Where  immoveable  property  is  transferred  for  con- 
Bideration  sideratiou  by  persons  having  distinct  interests  therein,  the 
by  persons  transferors  are,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary, 
distinct  entitled  to  share  in  the  consideration  equally,  where  their 
interests,    interests  in  the  property  were  of  equal  value,  and,  where 

such  interests  were  of  unequal  value,  proportionately  to  the 

value  of  their  respective  interests. 

lUustraiions, 

(a)  A^  owning  a  moiety,  and  B  and  C,  each  a  quarter  share,  of 
mauza  SultAnpur,  exchange  an  eighth  share  of  that  mauza  for  a 
quarter  share  of  mauza  Lilpura.  There  being  no  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  A  is  entitled  to  an  eighth  share  in  Ldlpura,  and  B  and  G 
each  to  a  sixteenth  share  in  that  mauza. 

(6)  A^  being  entitled  to  a  life-interest  in  mauza  Atrali  and  B 

^  Compare  Dart,  5th  ed.»  923-4. 
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and  C  to  the  reversion,  sell  the  mauza  for  Bs.  1,000.  ^'s  life* 
interest  is  ascertained  to  be  worth  Bs.  600,  the  reversion  Es.  400, 
A  is  entitled  to  receive  Bs.  600  out  of  the  purchase-money,  B  and 
C  to  receive  Bs.  400. 

47.  Where  several  co-owners  of  immoveable  property  Transfer  by 
transfer  a  share  therein  without  specifying  that  the  transfer  ^f  gh^g^ 
is  to  take  effect  on  any  particular  share  or  shares  of  the  trans-  common 

f erors,  the  transfer,  as  among  such  transferors,  takes  effect  on  ^^^  ^' 

such  shares  equally  where  the  shares  were  equal,  and  where 

they  were  unequal,  proportionately  to  the  extent  of  such 

shares. 

lUustration, 

Ay  the  owner  of  an  eight-anna  share,  and  B  and  (7,  each  the 
owner  of  a  four-anna  share,  in  mauza  Sultdnpur,  transfer  a  two- 
anna  share  in  the  mauza  to  Z>,  without  specifying  from  which  of 
their  several  shares  the  transfer  is  made.  To  give  effect  to  the 
transfer  one-anna  share  is  taken  from  the  share  of  A^  and  half-an- 
anna  share  from  each  of  the  shares  of  B  and  C, 

48.  Where  a  person  purports  to   create  by  transfer  at  Priority 
different  times  rights  in  or  over  the  same  immoveable  pro-  t^^hj 
perty,  and  such  rights  cannot  all  exist  or  be  exercised  to  transfer, 
their  full   extent  together,  each  later  created  right  shall, 

in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  or  reservation  binding 
the  earlier  transferees,  be  subject  to  the  rights  previously 
created  ^. 

49.  Where  immoveable  property  is  transferred  for  con-  Trans, 
sideration,  and  such  property  or  any  part  thereof  is  at  thej.?^^®^^^ 
date  of  the  transfer  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  policy 
the  transferee,  in  case  of  such  loss  or  damage,  may,  in  the        ^  * 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  require  any  money 
which  the  transferor  actually  receives  under  the  policy,  or 

so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  applied  in  rein-* 
stating  the  property  ^. 

m 

50.  No  person  shall  be  chargeable  with  any  rents   or  Rent  bond 
profits  of  any  immoveable  property,  which  he  has  in  good-^^^^^. 
faith  paid  or  delivered  to  any  person  of  whom  he  in  good  under 
faith  held  such  property,  notwithstanding  it  may  afterwards  ^j^^ 

*  See  7  All.  572,  per  Mahmud  J. :  8  All.  409. 

*  Garden  v.  Ingram,  2^  L.  J.  Ch.  478  :  a  Fisher,  1077  :  2  Dart,  812. 
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appear  that  the  person  to  whom  such  payment  or  deliyery 
was  made  had  no  right  to  receive  such  rents  or  profits^. 

lUvstrcUion. 

A  lets  a  field  to  ^  at  a  rent  of  Rs.  50,  and  then  transfers  the 
field  to  C,  By  havinfi^  no  notice*  of  the  transfer,  in  good  &ith 
pays  the  rent  to  il.     i?  is  not  chargeable  with  the  rent  so  paid. 

51.  When  the  transferee  of  immoveable  property  makes 
any  improvement  on  the  property^  believing  in  good  £aith 
that  he  is  absolutely  entitled  thereto,  and  he  is  subsequently 
evicted  therefrom  by  any  person  having  a  better  title,  the 
transferee  has  a  right  to  require  the  person  causing  the  evic- 
tion cither  to  have  the  value  of  the  improvement  estimated 
and  paid  or  secured  to  the  transferee  ^,  or  to  sell  his  interest  in 
the  property  to  the  transferee  at  the  then  market  value 
thereof  irrespective  of  the  value  of  such  improvement  *. 

The  amoimt  to  be  paid  or  secured  in  respect  of  such  im- 
provement shall  be  the  estimated  value  thereof  at  the  time  of 
the  eviction. 

When,  under  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  the  transferee 
has  planted  or  sown  on  the  property  crops  which  are  growing 
when  he  is  evicted  therefrom,  he  is  entitled  to  such  crops  and 
to  free  ingress  and  egress  to  gather  and  carry  them. 

52,  During  the  active  prosecution  in  any  Court  having^ 
authority  in  British  India,  or  established  beyond  the  limits  of 
British  India  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  of  a  con- 
tentious suit  or  proceeding  in  which  any  right  to  immoveable 
property  is  directly  and  specifically  in  question,  the  property 
cannot  be  transferred  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  any  party  to 
the  suit  or  proceeding  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  any  other 
party  thereto  under  any  decree  or  order  which  may  be  made 
therein,  except  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  impose*. 


•  1  Act  XI  of  1855,  sec.  1 :  2  Fisher, 
937-929. 
*  Sec.  3,  supra,  p.  747. 

.  '  See  as  to  the  right  to  improve- 
ments made  on  land  in  the  Mufassal, 
6  Suth.  Civ.  R.  228:  9  ibid.  115, 
col.  2:  6  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J. 
80. 


*  Act  XI  of  1855,  sec.  2  :  2  Bom. 
225. 

^  Cases  on  lis  pendens  were  of  fre- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Indian 
Courts  ;  see,  for  instance,  in  Bengal, 
7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  225 :  10  Suth.  469  : 
15  Suth.  372  :  21  Suth.  349  :  23SUU1. 
382  :  4  Cal.  789  :  12  Cal.  299 :  8  Ben. 
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53.  Every  transfer  of  immoveable  property,   made  witluFraudulent 
intent  to  defraud  prior  or  subsequent  transferees  thereof  for  *'*'^*^- 
consideration,  or  co-owners  or  other  persons  having  an  interest 
in  such  property,  or  to  defeat  or  delay  the  creditors  of  the 
transferor  ^,  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  any  person  so  defrauded, 
defeated  or  delayed  ^. 

Where  the  effect  of  any  transfer  of  immoveable  property  is 
to  defraud,  defeat  or  delay  any  such  person,  and  such  transfer 
is  made  gratuitously  or  for  a  grossly  inadequate  consideration, 
the  transfer  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  with  such 
intent  as  aforesaid. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  impair  the  rights  of 
any  transferee  in  good  faith ^  and  for  consideration*. 


478 :  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  3  N. 
W.P.  301 :  3  All.  826  :  6  All.  444: 
in  Bombay,  it  Bom.  H.  C.  24,  64, 
139 :  8  Bom.  A.  C.  J.  55  :  4  Bom.  34 : 
6  Bom.  168,  567  :  in  Madras,  5  Mad. 
372 :  7  Mad.  96.  The  doctrine  stated 
in  this,  section  rests,  not  upon  con- 
structiye  notice,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
any  suit  to  a  successfal  termination 
if  alienations  pendente  lite  were  per- 
mitted to  prevail,  6Bom.  1 73,  following 
Bellamy  v.  Sabine,  1  De  G.  &  «f. 
566. 

This  section  should  be  read  with  sec. 
1 2  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  It 
does  not  apply  to  execution-sales  (sec. 
a,  cL  cf),  as  to  which  see  i  All.  590 :  3 
Tayl.  &  B.  590 :  7  Mad.  H.  C.  104. 

*  7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  513 :  10  CaL 
616:  S.  C,  L.  R.  II  Ind.  App. 
10,  and  see  p.  174.  When  a  man, 
pending  a  suit  against  him,  conveys 


away  his  property,  the  conveyance 
may  yery  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  been  executed  to  defeat  his 
creditors,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  Sev.  31  (1863),  per  Peacock 
C.J.,  and  see  6  Moo.  I.  A.  27. 

*  But  the  transfer  is  binding  as  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto,  7  Bom. 
78. 

3  See  6  Bom.  197 ;  7  Cal.  763 ;  and 
Twyne's  Case,  i  Smith,  L.  C.  I. 

*  Act  I  of  1877,  sec.  35.  A  party  in 
possession  under  a  fraudulent  transfer 
has  been  held  disentitled  to  any 
allowance  for  sums  expended  by  him 
for  improvements  upon  the  estate, 
6  Moo.  I.  A.  27.  As  to  voluntary 
alienations,  2  All.  891.  As  to  assign- 
ments to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  3  All.  799. 

Sec.  53  replaces  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth  which  are  repealed  by  this 
Act. 
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54.  'Sale'  is  a  transfer  of  ownership  in  exchange  for  a 
price  paid  or  promised  or  part-paid  and  part-promised. 

Such  transfer^  in  the  case  of  tangible  immoveable  property  ^ 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  rupees  and  upwards,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  reversion  or  other  intangible  thing,  can  be  made 
only  by  a  registered  ^  instrument  *. 

In  the  case  of  tangible  immoveable  property  of  a  value  less 
than  one  hundred  rupees,  such  transfer  may  be  made  either  by 
a  registered  ^  instrument  or  by  delivery  of  the  property  '. 

Delivery  of  tangible  immoveable  property  takes  place  when 
the  seller  places  the  buyer,  or  such  person  as  he  directs^  in 
possession  of  the  property*. 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  immoveable  property  is  a  contract 
that  a  sale  of  such  property  shall  take  place  on  terms  settled 
between  the  parties. 

It  does  not,  of  itself,  create  any  interest  in  or  charge  on 
such  property  *. 

55.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  of  immoveable  property  respectively  are  subject 
to  the  liabilities,  and  have  the  rights,  mentioned  in  the  rules 
next  following,  or  such  of  them  as  are  applicable  to  the  pro* 
perty  sold : 


^  Sec.  3  sapra,  p.  747. 

'  i.  e.  a  non-testamentaiy  instra- 
menty  supra  sec.  3.  Clause  a  of  sec. 
54  yirtually  abolishes  optional  regis- 
tration, with  all  its  attendant  fraud 
and  litigation  (except  in  Bombay, 
the  Panj&by  and  Burma),  and  where 
there  is  a  registered  transfer,  delivery 
of  possession  will  henceforward  be 
unnecessary,  8  Cal.  611,  61  a,  per 
Garth  C.  J.  As  to  the  effect  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  see  7  All.  482.  As  to  the 
whole  section,  see  8  Cal,  597. 


Clauses  a  and  3  do  not  extend  to 
any  tract  or  district  for  the  time  being 
excluded  from  the  Registration  Act, 
supra,  sec.  I. 

*  As  to  the  (doubtful)  Hindii  law  in 
force  before  i  July  i88a  see  6  Mad. 
405.  As  to  the  exceptions,  in  Bom- 
bay, to  the  general  rule  as  to  the 
necessity  of  possession,  6  Bom.  176- 
1 79,  per  Westropp  C.  J. 

*  See  14  Ben.  307,  31a:  la  Suth. 
P.  C.  6 :  I  Agra,  p.  87. 

«  3  AU.  12. 
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(i)  The  seller  is  bound —  Duties  of 

(a)  to  disclose  to  the  buyer  any  material  defect  in  the  pro-      ^^' 
perty  of  which  the  seller  is,  and  the  buyer  is  not,  aware  ^,  and 
which  the  buyer  could  not  with  ordinary  care  discover  ^  ; 

(6)  to  produce  to  the  buyer  on  his  request  for  examination 
all  documents  of  title  relating  to  the  property  which  are  in  the 
seller^s  possession  or  power ; 

(c)  to  answer  to  the  best  of  his  information  all  relevant 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  buyer  in  respect  to  the  property 
or  the  title  thereto  ; 

(d)  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  amount  due  in  respect  of 
the  price,  to  execute  a  proper  conveyance  of  the  property 
when  the  buyer  tenders  it  to  him  for  execution  at  a  proper 
time  and  place  ^ ; 

{e)  between  the  date  of  the  contract  of  sale  and  the  delivery 
of  the  property,  to  take  as  much  care  of  the  property  and  all 
documents  of  title  relating  thereto  which  are  in  his  possession, 
as  an  owner  of  ordioary  prudence  would  take  of  such  property 
and  documents; 

{/)  to  give,  on  being  so  required,  the  buyer,  or  such  person 
as  he  directs,  such  possession  of  the  property  as  its  nature 
admits  * ; 

{ff)  to  pay  all  public  charges  and  rent  accrued  due  in  re- 
spect of  the  property  up  to  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  interest 
on  all  incumbrances  on  such  property  due  on  such  date, 
and,  except  where  the  property  is  sold  subject  to  incum- 
brances, to  discharge  all  incumbrances  on  the  property  then 
existing. 

(a)  The  seller  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the  buyer 
that  the  interest  which  the  seller  professes  to  transfer  to  the 
buyer  subsists  and  that  he  has  power  to  transfer  the  same  ^  : 

^  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  Mad.  89. 
the  seller  should  disclose  defects  of  ^  A  vendor    need   not    point  out 

which  he  has  the  means  of  knowledge ;  patent  defects. 

otherwise  he  might  intentionally  omit  '  The  practice  is  for  the  buyer  to 

to  look  at  his  deeds  in  order  not  to  pay  for  the  preparation  and  registra- 

^become  aware  of  any  defects,  Eeywood  tion  of  the  conveyance,  and  for  the 

V.  MallalieUf  25  Ch.  Div.  357  :   Not-  seller  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  exe- 

tingham  Patent  Brick  Co.  v.  Butler,  cution. 

54  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  545.     As  to  fraudulent  "     *  See  p..  7,71,  (5)  (6),  infra.  . 
concealment  of  defects  in  title,  see  9  '  2  Agra,  199.  In  2  Bom.  H.  C.  408, 

VOL.  I.  3D 


no 
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Sec.  55  (a),  provided  that,  where  the  sale  ib  made  by  a  pereon  m  a 
fiduciary  character,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the 
buyer  that  the  seller  has  done  no  act  whereby  the  i«x>perty  is 
incumbered  or  whereby  he  is  hindered  from  transfaring  it. 

The  benefit  of  the  contract  mentioned  in  this  rule  diall  be 
annexed  to,  and  shall  go  with,  the  interest  of  the  transf^^ee  as 
such,  and  may  be  enforced  by  every  person  in  whom  that  interest 
is  for  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  from  time  to  time  vested. 

(3)  Where  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  has  been  paid 
to  the  seller,  he  is  also  bound  to  deliver  to  the  buyer  all  docu- 
ments of  title  relating  to  the  property  which  are  in  the  seller's 
possession  or  power : 

provided  that  (a),  where  the  seller  retains  any  paai.  of  ilie 
property  comprised  in  such  documents,  he  is  -emtitled  to  retain 
them  all  ^,  and  (4),  where  the  whole  of  such  property  is  sold  to 
different  buyers,  the  buyer  of  the  lot  of  greatest  value  is  «i- 
titled  to  such  documents  ^.  But  in  case  (a)  the  seller,  and  in 
case  {b)  the  buyer  of  the  lot  of  greatest  value,  is  bound,  upon 
every  reasonable  request  by  the  buyer,  or  by  any  of  the  other 
buyers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  person 
making  the  request,  to  produce  the  said  documents  and  fur- 
nish such  true  copies  thereof  or  extracts  therefrom  as  he  may 
require ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  seller,  or  the  buyer  of  the 
lot  of  greatest  value,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  keep  the  said 
dociunents  safe,  uncancelled  and  undefaced,  unless  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  fire  or  other  inevitable  accident  ^. 

(4)  The  seller  is  entitled — 
(a)  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property  till  the  ownership 

thereof  passes  to  the  buyer ; 

(5)  where  the  ownership  of  the  property  has  passed  to  the 


Righta  of 
seller. 


C!ouch  C.  J.  aaid  that,  in  Hmdti  law, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  rule  entitling 
the  purchaser  of  land  to  have  a  good 
title  shown  to  it  by  the  vendor,  and 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  (where 
both  are  Hindds)  with  regard  to  the 
title  must  be  ascertained  from  the 
terms  of  their  agreement.  But  see 
the  case  in  2  Agra»  199,  where  both 
vendor  and  purchaser  were  Hindtis. 
See  a  Native  oovenaat  lor  title,  4  AU. 
357- 


*  37  &  38  Vic.  c.  78. 

'  GriffUks  V.  Hatchard,  i  K.  &  J. 

17- 
'  There  is,  at  all  events  in  Madras, 

Another  liability  of  the  seller.  In  that 
Presidency  a  suit  will  lie  against  a 
vendor  and  the  Collector  to  procure 
the  transfer  by  the  Revenue  Author- 
ities to  the  vendee's  name  of  the 
•registration  of  the  jaroperty  sold,  5 
Mad.  H.  0.  134. 
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buyer  before  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  to  Sec.  55  (4). 
a  charge  upon  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money,  or  any  part  thereof  remaining 
impaid  ^,  and  for  interest  on  such  amount  or  part. 

(5)  The  buyer  is  boimd — 

{a)  to  disclose  to  the  seller  any  fact  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  Duties  of 
of  the  seller's  interest  in  the  property  of  which  the  buyer  is  aware,   ^^^* 
but  of  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  seller  is  not  aware, 
and  which  materially  increases  the  value  of  such  interest  ^ ; 

(b)  to  pay  or  tender,  at  the  time  and  place  of  completing 
the  sale,  the  purchase-money  to  the  seller  or  such  person  as  he 
directs :  provided  that,  where  the  property  is  sold  free  from 
incumbrances,  the  buyer  may  retain  out  of  the  purchase-money 
the  amount  of  any  incumbrances  on  the  property  existing  at 
the  date  of  the  sale,  and  shall  pay  the  amount  so  retained  to 
the  persons  entitled  thereto  ^ ; 

{c)  where  the  ownership  of  the  property  has  passed  to  the 
buyer,  to  bear  any  loss  arising  from  the  destruction,  injury  or 
decrease  in  value  of  the  property  not  caused  by  the  seller  * ; 

{d)  where  the  ownership  of  the  property  has  passed  to  the 
buyer,  as  between  himself  and  the  seller,  to  pay  all  public 
charges  and  rent  which  may  become  payable  in  respect  of  the 
property,  the  principal  moneys  due  on  any  incumbrances  sub- 
ject to  which  the  property  is  sold,  and  the  interest  thereon 
afterwards  accruing  due  ^. 

(6)  The  buyer  is  entitled —  Eights  of 
(a)  where  the  ownership  of  the  property  has  passed  to  him,  ^"y®'* 

to  the  benefit  of  any  improvement  in,  or  increase  in  value  of, 
the  property,  and  to  the  rents  and  profits  thereof ; 

{b)  imless  he  has  improperly  declined  to  accept  delivery  of 
the  property,  to  a  charge  on  the  property,  as  against  the  seller 


^  As  to  the  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid 
purchase-money,  see  3  Bora.  172  :  3 
Bom.  H.  C.  102.  It  is  valid  against 
volunteers,  creditors,  and  subpurchas- 
ers with  (and  sometimes  without) 
notice,  Dart,  5th  ed.  p.  730. 

'  e.g.  the  actual  or  imminent  death 
of  a  prior  life-tenant  (Turner  v.  Har- 
vey*  Jac.  169 :  JSllard  v.  Lord  Llan^ 
dafff  I  Ba.  &  B.  241).  But  he  need 
not  disclose  any  fact  unknown  to  the 


vendor  (such  as  the  existence  of  a 
mine)  which  increases  the  value  of 
the  property  itself,  Dart,  p.  106. 

'  Compare  Dart,  804,  805. 

*  e.g.  the  death  of  A  on  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  for  A^a  life,  the 
destruction  of  house-property  by  fire, 
etc. 

'10  OaL  96.  This  clause  does  not 
apply  to  execution-sales,  sec.  2,  cL 


3  D  a 
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and  all  persons  claiming  under  him  with  notice  of  the  pay- 
ment^ to  the  extent  of  the  seller's  interest  in  the  property,  for 
the  amount  of  any  purchase-money  properly  paid  by  the  buyer 
in  anticipation  of  the  delivery  and  for  interest  on  such  amount ; 
and,  when  he  properly  declines  to  accept  the  delivery,  also  for 
the  earnest  (if  any)  and  for  the  costs  (if  any)  awarded  to  him 
of  a  suit  to  compel  specific  performance  of  the  contract  or  to 
obtain  a  decree  for  its  rescission  ^. 

An  omission  to  make  such  disclosures  as  are  mentioned  in 
this  section,  paragraph  (i),  clause  (a),  and  paragraph  (5),  clause 
(a),  is  fraudulent  ^. 

Sale  of  ono  56*  Where  two  properties  are  subject  to  a  common  charge, 
properties  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  properties  is  sold,  the  buyer  is,  as  against  the 
■ubjeot  to  seller  *,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  entitled  to 
charge.  have  the  charge  satisfied  out  of  the  other  property,  so  &r  as 
such  property  will  extend^. 


DISCHABGE   OF   INCUMBRANCES   ON   SALE. 

« 

Provision  57.  (a)  Where  immoveable  property  subject  to  any  incum- 
for  incam-  brance,  whether  immediately  payable  or  not,  is  sold  by  the 
Court  or  in  execution  of  a  decree,  or  out  of  court,  the  Court 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  the  application  of  any  party  to  the 
sale,  direct  *  or  allow  payment  into  court, 

(i)  in  case  of  an  annual  or  monthly  sum  charged  on  the 
property,  or  of  a  capital  sum  charged  on  a  determinable  in- 
terest in  the  property, — of  such  amount  as,  when  invested  in 


brancei, 
and  sale 
freed 
therefrom. 


*  Wythet  V.  Lee,  3  Drew.  396  : 
Torrance   v.    Bolton,  L.  B.  14  Eq. 

"4.  136. 

'  The  buyer  of  land,  the  real  area 
of  which  is  found  to  fall  short  of  the 
area  specified  in  the  deed  of  sale,  is 
also  entitled  to  proportional  compen- 
sation, unless  it  is  dear  that  the  precise 
area  was  not  regarded  as  material,  la 
Bom.  H.  C.  10. 

'  and  his  representatives.  Dart, 
914. 

*  7  Suth.  av.  R.  483,  484. 

^  In  England  the  Court  will  not 
compel  a  vendor  to  pay  money  into 
court  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
an  incumbrance  when  the  result  of  so 
doing  would  be  to  inflict  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  him,  In  re  Qreat  Northern 


JZIy.  Co,  y.  Sandereon,  25  Ch.  Div.  788, 
where  the  incumbrance  was  a  per- 
petual rentchaige,  and  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  procure  its  discharge  would 
have  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase-money payable  to  the  vendor. 

Under  the  corresponding  English 
section,  the  Court  ordered  that  out  of 
the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  into 
Court,  such  an  amount  as,  when  in- 
vested in  Grovemment  securities,  the 
Court  shall  consider  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  annuity  and  costs  be  set 
aside  and  invested  as  a  provision  for  the 
annuity,  and  that  thereupon  any  person 
interested  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  apply 
in  chambers  for  an  order  declaring  the 
hereditaments  freed  from  the  annuity, 
Bichin  v.  DicJcint  30  W.  R.  887. 
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securities  of  the  Government  of  Indla^  the  Court  considers  Sec.  57. 
will  be  sufficient,  by  means  of  the  interest  thereof,  to  keep 
down  or  otherwise  provide  for  that  charge,  and 

(2)  in  any  other  case  of  a  capital  sum  charged  on  the  pro- 
perty,— of  the  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  incumbrance  and 
any  interest  due  thereon. 

But  in  either  case  there  shall  also  be  paid  into  court  such 
additional  amount  as  the  Court  considers  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  contingency  of  further  costs,  expenses  and  interest, 
and  any  other  contingency,  except  depreciation  of  investments, 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  part  of  the  original  amount  to  be  paid 
in,  imless  the  Court  for  special  reasons  (which  it  shall  record) 
thinks  fit  to  require  a  larger  additional  amount. 

(b)  Thereupon  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  and  after 
notice  to  the  incumbrancer,  unless  the  Court,  for  reasons  to 
be  recorded  in  writing,  thinks  fit  to  dispense  with  such  notice, 
declare  the  property  to  be  freed  from  the  incumbrance,  and 
make  any  order  for  conveyance,  or  vesting  order,  proper  for 
giving  efPect  to  the  sale,  and  give  directions  for  the  retention 
and  investment  of  the  money  in  court. 

(c)  After  notice  served  on  the  persons  interested  in  or  en- 
titled to  the  money  or  fund  in  court,  the  Court  may  direct 
payment  or  transfer  thereof  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
or  give  a  discharge  for  the  same,  and  generally  may  give 
directions  respecting  the  application  or  distribution  of  the 
capital  or  income  thereof. 

{d)  An  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  declaration,  order  or  direc- 
tion under  this  section  as  if  the  same  were  a  decree. 

[e)  In  this  section  'Coxirt'  means  (i)  a  High  Court  in  the 
exercise  of  its  ordinary  or  extraordinary  original  civil  juris-? 
diction,  (2)  the  Court  of  a  District  Judge  within  the  local 
limits  of  whose  jurisdiction  the  property  or  any  part  thereof 
is  situate,  (3)  any  other  Court  which  the  Local  Government 
may,  from  time  to  time,  by  notification  in  the  official  Gazette, 
declare  to  be  competent  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
by  this  section  ^. 

*  44  &  45  Vic.  c.  41,  B.  5. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


'Mort- 
gage,' 
*  mort- 


OF   H0BT6AGES   OP  lUMOYBABUS   PKOFEKTY   AND 

CHARGES. 

58«  (ct)  A  mortgage  is  the  transfer  of  an  interest  in  specifio 
immoveable  property  ^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  paymient 
gagor,  of  money  advanced  or  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  an 
and  *mort-  existing  or  future  debt,  or  the  performance  of  an  engagement 
defined,      which  may  give  rise  to  a  pecuniary  liability  ^. 

The  transferor  is  called  a  mortgagor,  the  transferee  a  mort- 
gagee ;  the  principal  money  and  interest  of  which  payment  is 
secured  for  the  time  being  are  called  the  mortgage-money,  and 
the  instrument  (if  any)  by  which  the  transfer  is  effected  id 
called  a  mortgage-deed. 
Simple  (i)  Where,  without  delivering  possession  of  the  mortgaged 

mortgage,  property,  the  mortgagor  binds  himself  personally  to  pay  the 
mortgage-money,  and  agrees,  expressly  or  impliedly,  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  failing  to  pay  according  to  his  contract,  the 
mortgagee  shall  have  a  right  to  cause  the  mortgaged  property 
to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  applied,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  payment  of  the  ny^rtgage-money,  the  trans- 
action is  called  a  simple  mortgage  and  the  mortgagee  a  simple 
mortg^ee  ^. 
Mortgage  {c)  Where  the  mortgagor  ostensibly  sells  the  mortgaged 
&»ie.  property- 

on  condition  that  on  default  of  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money  on  a  certain  date  the  sale  shall  become  absolute,  or 

on  condition  that  on  such  payment  being  made  the  sale 
shall  become  void,  or 


^  This  covers  a  conditional  sale 
(without  possession)  of  a  share  in  a 
village,  7  All.  344.  As  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  mortgage  of  future  crops, 
see  3  Bom.  H.  C.,  A.  C.  J.  11.  The 
present  Act  does  not  apply  to  mort- 
gages of  standing  timber,  growing 
crops  or  grass ;  see  the  definition  of 
*  immoveable  property/  supra,  p.  747. 

'  such  as  a   mortgage  to    secure 


delivery  by  the  mortgagor  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  indigo  on  a  certain  day, 
5  All.  338.  That  a  bond  for  payment 
of  money,  with  a  simple  covenant  not 
to  alienate  the  obligor's  property  until 
payment,  does  not  constitute  a  mort- 
gage, see  3  Cal.  336,  and  5  Ben.  272, 
per  Couch  C.J. 
»  6  All.  553  and  7  All.  258. 
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on  condition  tbat  on  such  payment  hemg  made  the  buyer 
shall  transfer  the  property  to  the  seller, 

the  transaction  is  called  a  mortgage  by  conditional  sale  and 
the  mortgagee  a  mortgagee  by  conditional  sale  ^. 

(d)  Where  the  mortgagor  delivers  possession  of  the  mort-  Usufruc- 
gaged  property  to  the  mortgagee,  and  authorises  him  to  retain  m^^age. 
such  pogsession  until  payment  of  the  mortgage-money,  and  to 
receive  the  rents  and  profits  accruing  from  the  property  and  to 
appropriate  them  in  lieu  of  interest,  or  in  payment  of  the  mort- 
gage-money, or  partly  in  lieu  of  interest  and  partly  in  payment 

of  the  mori)gage-money,  the  transaction  is  called  an  usufructuary 
mortgage  and  the  mortgagee  an  usufructuary  mortgagee  ^. 

(e)  Where  the  mortgagor  binds  himself  to  re-pay  the  mort-  English 
gage-money  on  a  certain  date,  and  transfers  the  mortgaged  ^^  ^**®* 
property  absolutely  to  the  mortgagee,  but  subject  to  a  proviso 

that  he  will  re-transfer  it  to  the  mortgagor  upon  payment  of 
the  mortgage-money  as  agreed,  the  transaction  is  called  an 
English  mortgage  ^. 

59.  Where  the  principal  money  secured  is  one  hundred  Mortgage 
rupees  or  upwards,  a  mortgage  can  be  efPected  only  by  a  re-  by  regis- 
gistered  *  instrument  signed  by  the  mortgagor  and  attested  by  *^JJ^^;^ 
at  least  t\^o  witnesses. 

Where  the  principal  money  secured  is  less  than  one  hundred 
rupees,  a  mortgage  may  be  efPected  either  by  an  instrument 
signed  and  attested  as  aforesaid,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  mortgage)  by  delivery  of  the  property  ^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  render  invalid 
mortgages  made  in  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay^ 
Kardchi  and  Rangoon,  by  delivery  to  a  creditor  or  his  agent 
of  documents  of  title  to  immoveable  property  ®,  with  intent  to 
create  a  security  thereon ''. 

1  I  Mad.  I.    Under  a  similar  kind  Mufiwsal,  see  12  Cal.  614,  where  Pigofc 

of  mortgage  in  Malabar  (called  peru^  J.  said  they  had  always  been  treated 

ara«m),whenthe  mortgagor  redeems,  by  the  Courts  as  mortgages  by  condx- 

ihe  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  be  paid  tional  sale. 

the  market  value  of  the  property  at  *  It  will  be  remembered  that  sec. 

the  time  of  redemption,  I  Mad.  57.  59  is  to  be  read  as  supplemental  to 

»  Whether  an  usufructuary  mort-  the  Indian   Registration  Act,   1877, 

caffe  amounts  to  a  transfer  of  the  pro-  supra,  p.  747.  ^  ! 

prietary  rights,  see  7  AU.  555,  657*  *  This  should  be  'delivery  of  pos-      ■ 

>gj  session  of  the  property. 

'  As  to  mortgages  in  English  form  *  wherever  situate  in  British  India, 

between  Hindus  of  land  situate  in  the  Mi  Cal.  160 :  11  Ben.  405 :  7  Bom, 
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BIGHTS  AND   LIABILITIES   OF  M0BT0A60B. 

Right  of  QQ^  \i  any  time  after  the  principal  money  has  become 
to  x«deem.  payable  ^,  the  mortgagor  has  a  rights  on  payment  or  tender  ^^ 
at  a  proper  time  and  place  ^,  of  the  mortgage-money^^  to  re- 
quire the  mortgagee  (a)  to  deliver  the  mortgage-deed  *,  if  any, 
to  the  mortgagor,  (b)  where  the  mortgagee  is  in  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  to  deliver  possession  thereof  to  the 
mortgagor,  and  (c)  at  the  cost  of  the  mortgagor  either  to  re- 
transfer  the  mortgaged  property  to  him  or  to  such  third  person 
as  he  may  direct,  or  to  execute  and  (where  the  mortgage  has 
been  effected  by  a  registered  instrument)  to  have  registered  an 
acknowledgment  in  writing  that  any  right  in  derogation  of  his 
interest  transferred  to  the  mortgagee  has  been  extinguished  : 

Provided  that  the  right  conferred  by  this  section  has  not  been 
extinguished  by  act  of  the  parties  ®  or  by  order  of  a  Court. 

The  right  conferred  by  this  section  is  called  a  right  to  redeem, 
and  a  suit  to  enforce  it  is  called  a  suit  for  redemption. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  render  invalid 
any  provision  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  time  fixed  for  payment 
of  the  principal  money  has  been  allowed  to  pass  or  no  such 
time  has  been  fixed,  the  mortgagee  shall  be  entitled  to  reason- 
able notice  before  payment  or  tender  of  such  money''. 


H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  45  :  9  Moo.  I.  A.  303  : 
5  ibid.  371.  Ab  to  an  oral  agreement 
by  the  parties  to  a  suit  that  a  decree 
be  passed  creating  a  charge  on  im- 
moveable property  above  Rs.  100  in 
valae,  see  9  Mad.  103. 

^  As  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
contract  that  the  mortgagee  shall 
enjoy  the  property  for  a  fixed  term, 
see  2  Mad.  314,  316.  As  to  kanom 
and  otti  mortgages,  2  Mad.  45.  In 
Bombay  the  right  of  the  mortgagor  to 
redeem  does  not,  in  the. absence  of 
any  circumstances  or  language  indi- 
cating a  contrary  intention,  arise  any 
sooner  than  the  right  of  the  mortgagee 
to  foreclose,  2  Bom.  H.  0.  225:  5 
Bom.  22.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
teases  under  the  Dekkhan  Agricul- 
turists ReUef  Act  (XVII  of  1879),  6 
Bom.  734. 
'    *  Supra,  p.  504. 

*  Fiaher,   Law  of  Mortgage,   4th 
ed.,  §  1229,  1230. 

*  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  mortgage 


money,  3  Suth.  Misc.  App.  4.  Receipts 
for  such  payments  must  be  registered, 
or  they  will  not  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence, 6  All.  335. 

'  As  to  the  mortgagee's  lien  on  the 
mortgage  deed,  5  Bom.  H,  C,  O.  C.  J. 

153- 

*  It  requires  a  clear  expression  of 
intention  to  deprive  a  mortgagor  of 
his  right  to  redeem,  3  Mad.  233,  and 
in  7  Mad.  H.  G.  395  the  Court  thought 
the  right  to  redeem  was '  so  much  an 
essential  as  not  to  be  variable  by  agree- 
ment.' As  to  the  rule  '  once  a  mort- 
gage always  a  mortgage,'  see  i  Bom. 
H.C.  199 :  2  Bom.  231,  243. 

*  This  clause  should  run  thus  :-:- 
^  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbe- 
fore contained,  the  mort^tgee  shall 
be  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  before 
payment  or  tender  of  the  mortgage 
money,  (a)  when  no  time  for  payment 
of  the  principal  money  has  been  fixed 
by  the  parties,  and  (6)  when  such  a 
time  has  been  fixed  by  the  parties. 
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Nothing  in  this  section  shall  entitle  a  person  interested  in  a  Bedemp- 
share  only  of  the  mortgaged  property  to  redeem  his  own  share  ^^^^   * 
only,  on  payment  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amomit  re-  mortgaged 
maining  due  on  the  mortgage  ^,  except  where  a  mortgagee,  ^^^^  ^' 
or,  if  there  are  more  mortgagees  than  one,  all  such  mortga- 
gees, has  or  hav€  acquired,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  share  of  a 
mortgagor  ^. 

6L  A  mortgagor  seeking  to  redeem  any  one  mortgage  Right  to 

shall,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  be  entitled  one^ftwo 

to  do  so  without  paying  any  money  due  under  any  separate  properties 

mortgage  made  by  him,  or  by  any  person  through  whom  he  mortgag^ 

claims,  on  property  other  than  that  comprised  in  the  mortgage 

which  he  seeks  to  redeem  ^. 

lUristrcUion. 

A,  the  owner  of  farms  Z  and  T,  mortgages  ^  to  ^  for  Es.  1,000. 
A  afterwards  mortgages  -T  to  jB  for  Rs.  1,000,  making  no  stipula- 
tion as  to  any  additional  charge  on  Z.  A  may  institute  a  suit  for 
the  redemption  of  the  mortgage  on  Z  alone. 

62.  In  the  case  of  a  usufructuary  mortgage,  the  mortgagor  Right  of 
has  a  right  *  to  recover  possession  of  the  property —  tuary"*^' 

(a)  where  the  mortgagee  is  authorized  to  pay  himself  the  ™ortg»go' 
mortgage-money  from  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property, —  possession, 
when  such  money  is  paid ; 

(J)  where  the  mortgagee  is  authorized  to  pay  himself  from 


but  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
payment. 

^  The  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  the  whole  of  the  mortgaged 
estate  shall  be  redeemed  together — 
especially  where  the  mortgaged  pror 
perty  is  a  house,  2  Mad.  233 :  8  Bom. 
488,  489.  That  the  right  to  redeem 
is  an  indivisible  jural  object,  see  7 
Bom.  473,  per  West  J.,  and  that  the 
rule  against  partial  redemption  is  un- 
affected by  the  sale  of  part  of  the 
mortgaged  property  for  arrears  of  re- 
venue, see  Sutii.  1864,  Civ.  R.  317, 
per  Morgan  J. 

^  Then  the  joint  character  of  the 
mortgage  is  destroyed  and  (a)  the 
mortgagee  or  mortgaffees  may  redeem 
the  property  so  acquired  by  payment 
of  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount 
remaining  due,  13  Moore  I.  A.  404  : 
(6)  each  of  the  mortgagors  may  re- 
deem 'his  own  share^  and  (with  the 


mortgagees'  consent)  the  share  of  any 
other  mortgagor,  2  All.  565.  But  the 
fact  that  one  of  several  mortgagees 
has  acquired  the  right  to  redeem  the 
share  of  one  of  the  mortgagors  does 
not  entitle  another  of  the  mortgagors 
to  redeem  his  own  share,  5  All.  276, 
following  5  N.  W.  P.  148.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  redeem  unless  he  dischaigep 
the  whole  mortgage  debt,  and  he  will 
then  be  entitled  to  sue  for  contribution 
the  purchaser  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  right  to  redeem,  ibid.  150. 

'  Secus  in  Bombay,  6  Bom.  H.  C, 
A.  C.  J.  90,  where  the  Court  applied 
to  a  Muhammadan  mortgage  the  rule 
established  in  England  by  Shuttle^ 
worth  V.  Laycock,  i  Vem.  245,  etc., 
but  now  abolished  by  the  Conveyan- 
cing Act,  1 881,  sec.  17. 

*  in  addition  to  his  right  to  redeem 
under  sec.  60. 
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such  rents  and  profits  the  interest  of  the  principal  money^ — 
when  the  term  (if  any)  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money  has  expired  and  the  mortgagor  pays  or  ten- 
ders to  the  mortgagee  the  principal  money  or  deposits  it  in 
eonrt  as  hermnafter  provided* 

Aooanion  03,  Where  mortgaged  property  in  possession  of  the  mort^ 
ffaffed  pro-  S'^ET^  ^^^>  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage^  received 
P^7-  any  accession^  the  mortgagor^  upon  redemption^  shall^  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary^  be  entitled  as  against 
the  mortgagee  to  such  accession  ^. 
Aooearion  Where  such  accession  has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
^^^  q£  the  mortgagee^  and  is  capable  of  separate  possession  or  enjoy- 
tmnsferred  ment  without  detriment  to  the  principal  property,  the  moit- 
^^  8^^^  desiring  to  take  the  accession  must  pay  to  the  mortgagee 

the  expense  of  acquiring  it  *.  If  such  separate  possesion  or 
enjoyment  is  not  possible,  the  accession  must  be  delivered 
with  the  property,  the  mortgagor  being  liable,  in  the  case  of 
an  acquisition  necessary  to  preserve  the  property  from  destruc- 
tion, forfeiture  or  sale,  or  made  with  his  assent,  to  pay  the 
proper  cost  thereof,  as  an  addition  to  the  principal  money,  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest. 

In  the  case  last  mentioned  the  profits,  if  any^  arising  from 
the  accession  shall  be  credited  to  the  mortgagor. 

Where  the  mortgage  is  usufructuary  and  the  accession  has 
been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagee,  the  profits,  if 
any,  arising  from  the  accession  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract to  the  contrary,  be  set  off  against  interest,  if  any,  pay- 
able on  the  money  so  expended  \ 

^  lo  Bom.  H.  C.  369 :  11  Bom.H.  O.  m  merged  in  the  ta'liiq,  5  Cal.  198. 

5a :  I  Agra,  1866,  p.  aSi.  '  The  Act  does  not  prorlde  for  the 

'  Thus  when  a  patni  tenure  has  case  of  a  mortgagor  retaining  possea- 

been  granted  out  of  a  zamindibi  and  sion  after  expiration  of  the  time  al- 

the  tamiodtil  is  mortgaged,  if  the  lowed  him  for  payment  of  the  mori- 

mortgagee  in  possession  buys  the  patal,  gage-money.    His  position  is  that  of 

the  mortgagor  on  redemption,  if  he  a  person  aoquaintea  with  the  imper- 

desires  to  take  the  patoi,  must  pay  its  fection  of  his  title,  and  one  entirdy 

price.  So  where  a  taluqdir  mortgages  of  his  own  choosing.    As  to  emUe- 

portionofhistaUuq  in  respect  of  which  ments,  it  falls  therefore  under  a  dif- 

oertain  subordinate  bvrt  tenures  ex-  fisrent  principle  from  that  of  a  tenant 

isted,  and  the  mortgagee  buys  these  at  will  cultivating  on  a  reascmable 

tenures,  the  mortgagor  on  redeeming  expectation  of  reaping  what  he  haa 

anddesiring  to  take  Uiese  tenures  must  sown,  or  of  a  holder  whose  right  ia 

reimburse  the  mortgagee  their  price,  put  an  end  to  by  a  wholly  unoertaim 

though  the  mortgagee  hu  treated  them  eyent^  2  Bom.  67  j,  per  West  J. 
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64.  Where  the  mortgaged  pi^operty  is  a  lease  for  a  term  Kenewalof 
of  years,  and  the  mortgagee  obtains  a  renewal  of  th6  lease,  jl^^^*^^ 
the  mortgagor,  upon  redemption,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a 
contract  by  him  to  the  contrary,  have  the  benefit  of  the  new 

lease  ^. 

65.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  mort-  Implied 
gagor  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the  mortgagee,  by^n^t^ 

(a)  that  the  interest  which  the  mortgagor  professes  to  trans-  g»gor. 
f er  to  the  mortgagee  subsists,  and  that  the  mortgagor  has 
power  to  transfer  the  same  ^, 

(i)  that  the  mortgagor  will  defend,  or,  if  the  mortgagee  be 
in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property,  enable  him  to  defend, 
the  mortgagor's  title  thereto  ^ ; 

(c)  that  the  mortgagor  will,  so  long  as  the  mortgagee  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property,  pay  all  public  charges 
accruing  due  in  respect  of  the  property; 

(d)  and,  where  the  mortgaged  property  is  a  lease  for  a  term 
of  years,  that  the  rent  payable  under  the  lease,  the  conditions 
contained  therein,  and  the  contracts  binding  on  the  lessee  have 
been  paid,  performed  and  observed  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  mortgage;  and  that  the  mortgagor  will,  so  long  as 
the  security  exists  and  the  mortgagee  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  pay  the  rent  reserved  by  the  lease, 
or,  if  the  lease  be  renewed,  the  renewed  lease,  perform  the 
conditions  contained  therein  and  observe  the  contracts  binding 
on  the  lessee,  and  indemnify  the  mortgagee  against  all  claims 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  the  said  rent  or 
the  non-performance  or  non-observance  of  the  said  conditions 
and  contracts  * ; 

(e)  and,  where  the  mortgage  is  a  second  or  subsequent 


*  Bahestraw  v.  Brewer,  2  P.  W. 
511 :  BO  5  Gal.  211 :  Fisher,  §  464. 
The  reason  is  becanad  the  new  lease 
*  comes  from  the  same  root  and  is 
eubject  to  the  same  equity.'  So  where 
the  mortgaged  property  is  an  un- 
divided share  in  land,  and  under  a 
hatwdrd  or  revenue  partition,  other 
lands  are  allotted  to  the  morl^agor  or 
Ids  assign  in  lieu  of  such  share,  the 
mortgage  may  be  enforced  against  the 


lands  so  allotted.  But  lands  allotted 
in  severalty  by  the  batw^r^  to  the 
Co>sfaarerB  of  the  mor^^agor  are  not 
subject  to  the  mortgage,  L.  B.  1 1.  A . 
106. 

'  2  Agra,  199. 

«  S.  D.  A.  1853,  p.  575 :  1857,  p. 
1 195. 

*  Compare  the  fotm  in  Davidson\i 
Precedents,  4th  ed.,  yd.  iu  part  2, 
pp.  420^  421. 
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incumbrance  on  the  property^  that  the  mortgagor  will  pay 
the  interest  from  time  to  time  accruing  due  on  each  prior 
incumbrance  as  when  it  becomes  due^  and  will  at  the  proper 
time  discharge  the  principal  money  due  on  such  prior  incum- 
brance. 

Nothing  in  clause  (c),  or  in  clause  (d),  so  &r  as  it  relates  to 
the  payment  of  future  rent^  applies  in  the  case  of  an  usufruc- 
tuary mortgage. 

The  benefit  of  the  contracts  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  be  annexed  to  and  shall  go  with  the  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  as  such^  and  may  be  enforced  by  every  person  in 
whom  that  interest  is  for  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  from 
time  to  time  vested. 

Waste  by  66.  A  mortgagor  in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property 
mortgagor  jg  ^^^  liable  to  the  mortgagee  for  allowing  the  property  to 
■ion.  deteriorate;  but  he  must  not  commit  any  act  which  is  de- 

structive or  permanently  injurious  thereto  ^,  if  the  security  is 
insufficient  or  will  be  rendered  insufficient  by  such  act. 

Explanation. — A  security  is  insufficient  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  imless  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property 
exceeds  by  one  thirds  or^  if  consisting  of  buildings^  exceeds 
by  one-half^  the  amount  for  the  time  being  due  on  the 
mortgage  «. 

BIGHTS   AND   LIABILITIES   OF  M0BTGA6EE. 

Bight  to  67*  Ii^  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contraiy^  the  mort- 
for^osure  gagee  has,  at  any  time  after  the  mortgage-money  has  become 
payable  to  him^  and  before  a  decree  has  been  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  the  mortgage- 
money  has  been  paid  ^  or  deposited  as  hereinafter  provided,  a 
right  to  obtain  from  the  Court  *  an  order  that  the  mortgagor 
shall  be  absolutely  debarred  of  his  right  to  redeem  the  pro- 
perty, or  an  order  that  the  property  be  sold  ®. 

^  See  Dugdale  v.  Robertson,  3  Jur.,  '  or  tendered  ? 

N.  S.  687  (working  mines) :  Ackroyd  *  having  jarisdiction  to  hear  a  suit 

V.  Mitchell,  3  L.  T.,  N.  S.   236  (re-  for  foreclosure  or  sale  of  the  property, 

moving  fixtures):  Ushomev.  Uihome,  •  2  Mad.  H.  C.  289:  2  N.  W.  P. 

I  Dickens,  75  (felling timber-trees).  1870,  p.  311.  Bighttosale,  9  Bom.  12. 

'  Lewin  on  Trusts,  8th  ed.,  p.  325. 
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A  suit  to  obtain  au  order  that  a  mortga^r  shall  be  abso- 
lutely debarred  of  his  right  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  property 
is  called  a  suit  for  foreclosure  ^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed — 

(a)  to  authorize  a  simple  mortgagee  as  such  to  institute  a 
suit  for  foreclosure  ^,  or  an  usufructuary  mortgagee  as  such  to 
institute  a  suit  for  foreclosure  or  sale*,  or  a  mortgagee  by 
conditional  sale  as  such  to  institute  a  suit  for  sale ;  or 

(b)  to  authorize  a  mortgagor  who  holds  the  mortgagee's 
rights  as  his  trustee  or  legal  representative,  and  who  may  sue 
for  a  sale  of  the  property,  to  institute  a  suit  for  foreclosure  * ; 
or 

{c)  to  authorize  the  mortgagee  of  a  railway,  canal  or  other 
work  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  public  are  interested, 
to  institute  a  suit  for  foreclosure  or  sale  * ;  or 

(d)  to  authorize  a  person  interested  in  part  only  of  the 
mortgage-money  to  institute  a  suit  relating  only  to  a  cor- 
responding part  of  the  mortgaged  property,  imless  the  mort- 
gagees have,  with  the  consent  of  the  mortgagor,  severed  their 
interests  under  the  mortgage. 

68.  The  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  sue  the  mortgagor  for  Bight  to 
the  mortgage-money  in  the  foUowing  cases  only :-  -^ 

(a)  where  the  mortgagor  binds  himself  to  repay  the  same :  ^^^J* 

(b)  where  the  mortgagee  is  deprived  of  the  whole  or  part  * 
of  his  security  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  wrongful  act  or 
default  of  the  mortgagor  "^ : 

(c)  where,  the  mortgagee  being  entitled  to  possession  of  the 
property,  the  mortgagor  fails  to  deliver  the  same  to  him,  or 
to  secure  the  possession  thereof  to  him  without  disturbance 
by  the  mortgagor  or  any  other  person  ®. 


^  That  ft  mortgagee  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  entitled  to  the  costs  of  enforcing 
his  security,  see  3  Bom.  302. 

«  N.W.  P.  1869,  p.  184. 

»  N.  W.  P.  1875,  p.  55. 

*  Fisher,  4th  ©d.,  §  793. 

'  Fisher,  4th  ed.,  §§  390,  502.  The 
remedy  of  such  mortgagees  will  be  to 
obtain,  under  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, c.  xxxix,  a  receiver  of  the 


profits  of  the  undertaking. 

*  Formerly  when  the  mortgagee 
was  deprived  of  only  part  of  his 
security  he  could  only  recover  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  mortgage- 
money,  25  Suth.  Civ.  R.  7. 

"*  Act  XXXIII  of  1871,  sec.  46. 
The  words  *  or  any  other  person*  are 
significantly  absent,  6  All.  301. 

'  4  Moo.   I.   A.  444  :    Marshall, 
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Power  of 
■ale  when 
Talid. 


Wbexe,  hj  any  cause  other  than  the  wicngfiil  act  or  de- 
fault of  the  mortga^r  or  mortgagee,  the  mortgaged  pro- 
perty has  been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  \  or  the  security 
is  rendered  insufficient  as  defined  in  section  66 ,  the  mort- 
gagee may  require  the  mortgagor  to  give  him  within  a 
reasonable  time  another  sufficient  security  for  his  debt,  Bud, 
if  the  mortgagor  fails  so  to  do^  may  sue  him  for  the  mortgage- 


money 


2 


B9*  A  power  conferred  by  the  mortgage*deed  on  the  mort* 
gagee,  or  on  any  person  on  his  behalf,  to  sell  or  concur  in 
selling,  in  de&ult  of  payment  of  the  mortgage-money,  tiie 
mortgaged  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  inter- 
yention  of  the  Court,  is  valid  in  the  following  cases  and  in  no 
others  ^  (namely) — 

(a)  where  the  mortgage  is  an  English  mortgage,  and 
neither  the  mortgagor  nor  the  mortgagee  is  a  Hindu,  Mu- 
hammadan  or  Buddhist,  or  a  member  of  any  other  race,  sect, 
tribe,  or  class  from  time  to  time  specified  in  this  behalf  by 
the  Local  Government,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  in  the  local  official  Guzette  ^ ; 

(b)  where  the  mortgagee  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council ; 

(<?)  where  th§  mortgaged  property  or  any  part  thereof  is 
situate  within  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Karfichf  or  Kangoon. 

But  no  such  power  shall  be  exercised  unless  and  until— 

(i)  notice  in  writing  requiring  payment  of  the  principal 
money  has  been  served  on  the  mortgagor,  or  on  one  of  several 
mortgagors,  and  default  has  been  made  in  payment  of  the 


sop  :  6  AU.  298.  As  to  the  previous 
ruiei  9  Gal.  236. 

^  by  dilavion,  foroe,  or  other  vit 
maior, 

'  The  words  'in  the  ftbeenoe  of  a 
contract  to  the  contrary '  seem  omitted 
per  itwuriam  from  this  dause.  Were 
they  present,  the  dause  would  accord 
(except  as  to  the  power  to  require 
other  security)  with  the  Htndti,  'Eng- 
lish, and  Boman  laws  on  the  subjedi, 
see  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  0.  J.  116, 


'  The  words  '  and  in  no  others  *  were 
inserted  by  Act  III  of  1885,  sec.  5. 
As  to  the  validity  of  a  sale  made  in 
the  Bombay  Mufassal  by  a  Hindti 
under  a  power  of  sale  contained  in  a 
mortgage-deed  in  the  English  form, 
see  2  Bom.  i,  252.  Such  a  power  is 
not  suspended  by  a  redemption-suii^ 
2  Bom.  255. 

*  The  words  'or  a  member  .  .  .  , 
Gazette'  were  added  by  Act  III  of 
1885,  section  5. 
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principal  money,  or  of  part  thereof,  for  three  months  after 
«ueh  service;  or 

(2)  some  interest  under  the  mortgage  amounting  at  least  to 
five  hundred  rupees  is  in  arrear  and  unpaid  for  three  months 
after  becoming  due  ^. 

When  a  sale  has  been  made  in  professed  exercise  of  such  a 
power^  the  title  pt  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  impeachable  on 
the  ground  that  no  case  had  aris^i  to  authorize  the  sale^  or 
that  due  notice  was  not  given^  or  that  the  power  was  other- 
wise  improperly  or  irregularly  exercised ;  but  any  peBon 
damnified  by  an  unauthorized,  or  improper,  or  irregular  exer* 
cise  of  the  power  shall  have  his  remedy  in  damages  against 
the  person  exercising  the  power. 

The  money  which  is  received  by  the  mortgagee,  arising 
from  the  sale,  after  discharge  of  prior  incumbrances,  if  any, 
to  which  the  sale  is  not  made  subject,  or  after  pajonent  into 
court  under  section  57  of  a  sum  to  meet  any  prior  in- 
cumbrance, shall,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  con- 
trary, be  held  by  him  in  trust  to  be  applied  by  him,  first, 
in  payment  of  all  costs,  charges  aiid  expenses  properly  incnrred 
by  him  as  incident  to  the  sale  or  any  attempted  sale ;  and, 
"secondly,  in  discharge  of  the  morl^ge- money  and  costs 
and  other  money,  if  vany,  due  under  the  mortgage;  aad  the 
residue  of  the  money  so  received  shall  be  paid  to  the  person 
entitled  to  the  mortgaged  property  or  afuthorized  to  give 
Teeeipts  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof. 

Nothing  in  the  former  part  of  this  section  appUes  to  powers 
conferred  before  this  Act  comes  into  force. 

The  powers  and  provisions  contained  in  sections  6  to 
19^  (both  inclusive)  of  the  Trustees  and  Mortgagees' 
Powers  Act,  1866,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  English  mort- 
^ges,  wherever  in  British  India  the  mortgaged  property 
may  be  situate,  when  neither  the  mortgagor  nor  the  mort- 
gagee is  a  Hindu,  Muhammad  an  or  Buddhist,  or  a  member 
of  any  other  race,  sect,  tribe,  or  class  from  time  to  time 

^  As  to  the  exercise  of 'a  mortgagee's  purcliases  under  the  power  with  the 

power  of  sale,  see  5  Ben.  460,  note,  mortgagor's  consent,  10  Bom.  49. 

As  to  -such  powers  in  the  Bombay  ^  See 'these  sections,  infra,  pp.  817— 

Mufassal,  see  a'Bom.  i,  253.  As  to  the  820. 
title  acquired  by  a  mortgagee  who 
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specified  in  this  behalf  by  the  Local  Govemmentj  with  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council^  in  the 
local  official  Guzette  ^. 

70.  If>  after  the  date  of  a  mortgage^  any  accession  is 
made  to  the  mortgaged  property^  the  mortgagee^  in  the 
absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary^  shall^  for  the  purposes 
of  the  security^  be  entitled  to  such  accession  ^. 

Jlltutrationa. 

(a)  A  mortgages  to  ^  a  certain  field  bordering  on  a  river.  The 
field  is  increased  by  alluvion.  For  the  purposes  of  his  security,  B 
is  entitled  to  the  increase. 

(6)  A  mortgages  a  certain  plot  of  building  land  to  B  and  after- 
wards erects  a  house  on  the  plot.  For  the  purposes  of  his  security, 
B  is  entitled  to  the  house  as  well  as  the  plot  ^ 

71.  When  the  mortgaged  property  is  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years^  and  the  mortgagor  obtains  a  renewal  of  the  lease^  the 
mortgagee^  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary^  shall^ 
for  the  purposes  of  the  security,  be  entitled  to  the  new  lease  K 

72.  When,  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage,  the 
mortgagee  takes  possession^  of  the  mortgaged  property,  he 
may  spend  such  money  as  is  necessary — 

{a)  for  the  due  management  of  the  property  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  ^ ; 

(b)  for  its  preservation  from  destruction,  forfeiture,  or  sale  "^ ; 

(c)  for  supporting  the  mortgagor's  title  to  the  property®; 

(d)  for  making  his  own  title  thereto  good  against  the 
mortgagor;  and 

(e)  when  the  mortgaged  property  is  a  renewable  leasehold, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  ^ ; 

and  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  add 
such  money  to  the  principal  money,  at  the  rate  of  interest 

^  The  words  '  or  a  member  .... 
Gazette  *  were  inserted  by  Act  III  of 
1885,  sec.  5. 

*  5  Cftl.  aio:  n  Bom.  H.  C.  3a  ; 
and  see  Doe  v.  Pott,  2  Doug.  710. 

'  So  where  A  discharges  a  prior 
mortgage,  a  puisne  mortgagee  B  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  security  dis- 
chaiged  from  the  prior  incumbrance, 
JJxp.  BUdee,  i  M.  D.  &  De  G.  333, 
abd  see  Fisher,  §  462. 

*  Moody  V.  Matthew8f  7  Ves,  174. 


*  As  to  possession,  see  above,  p.  56. 
Appointing  a  clerk  of  his  own  to  re- 
ceive the  annual  produce  of  a  mort- 
gaged village  is  a  *  taking  possession^* 
a  Moo.  I.  A.  487. 

*  I  Suth.  133:  9  Suth.  Civ.  R. 
488  :  I  Bom.  H.  C.  199,  203  :  5  Bom. 
H.  C«,  A.  0.  J.  109,  116. 

'  a  Agra,  187:  11  Moo.  LA.  241. 
'  I  Bom.  H.  C.  199  :  9  Bom.  437. 

*  Fisher,  5th  ed.  §  1457. 
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payable  on  the  principal,  and,  where  no  such  rate  is  fixe<^at 
the  rate  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum  ^. 

Where  the  property  is  by  its  nature  insurable,  the  mort- 
gagee ^  may  also,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary, 
insure  and  keep  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  property;  and  the  premiums  paid 
for  any  such  insurance  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  mortgaged 
property,  in  addition  to  the  principal  money,  with  the  same 
priority  and  with  interest  at  the  same  rate  ^.  But  the  amount 
of  such  insurance  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  this 
behalf  in  the  mortgage-deed  or  (if  no  such  amount  is  therein 
specified)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  in 
case  of  total  destruction  to  reinstate  the  property  insured  *. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
mortgagee  to  insure  when  an  insurance  of  the  property  is 
kept  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor  to  the  amoimt  in 
which  the  mortgagee  is  hereby  authorized  to  insure  ^. 

73.  Where  mortgaged  property  is  sold  through  failure  to  Charge  on 
pay  arrears  of  revenue  or  rent  due  in  respect  thereof,  ^1^® revenue-^ 
mortgagee  has  a  charge  on  the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  pro-  sale, 
ceeds,  after  payment  thereout  of  the  said  arrears,  for  the 
amount  remaining  due  on  the  mortgage,  unless  the  sale  has 

been  occasioned  by  some  default  on  his  part  *. 

74.  Any  second  or  other  subsequent  mortgagee  may,  at  Right  of 
any  time  after  the  amount  due  on  the  next  prior  mortgage  mort^ee 
has  become  payable,  tender  such  amount  to  the  next  prior  ^^'.I^y  ^*^^ 

*    "^  ^  pnor  mort- 

*  2  Bom.  H.  C.  214.    Where  one  v.  Grazebrook,  12  Sim.  557.  gagee. 
portion  of  a  mortgaged  house  was  acci-          The  Act  says  nothing  expressly  as 
dentally  burnt,  and  another  fell  down,  to  the   power  of  the  mortgagee  to 

and  both  were  rebuilt  by  the  mortgagee  assign  his  rights  to  a  third  person, 

at  a  cost  amountingto  more  than  double  This  of  course  he  may  do  (sec.  0),  but 

the  mortgage-money,  the  mortgagor  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 

was  held  not  entitled  to  redeem  unless  *  mortgagor.    He  may  put  another  into 

upon  payment  of  the  sum  so  expended,  his  own  position,  but  he  cannot  create 

5  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  109,  and  see  a  title  in  a  third  person  distinct  from 

ibid.  116.  A  mortgagee  will  be  allowed  his  own  title;  and  in  a  suit  by  the 

the  expense  of  ma^ng  boundaries  in  mortgagor  for  redemption,  where  an 

eonnexion  with  the  revenue-survey,  2  assignment  has  been  made  without 

Bom.  H.  C.  232.  the  knowledge  of  the  mortgagor,  ihe 

^  who  has  taken  possession.  assignee  is  bound  by  the  state  of  the 

'  23  &  24  Yic.  c.  145.  accounts  between  the  mortgagor  and 

*  Cf.  44  &  45  Vic.  c.  41,  8.  23,  and  mortgagee,  though  he  may  have  paid 
Fisher,  §  1459.  more,  2  Mad.  212,  214. 

*  As  to  joint-insurances  effected  by  «  i  Suth.  270:  16  Suth.  Civ.  R. 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  see  Eager s  222. 
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mortgagee,  and  sucli  mortgagee  is  bound  to  accept  sudi 
tender  and  to  give  a  receipt  for  such  amount  ^ ;  and  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  regu- 
kting  the  registration  of  documents)  the  subsequent  mort- 
gagee shall^  on  obtaining  such  receipt^  acquire^  in  respect  of 
the  property^  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  mortgagee^  as 
such^  to  whom  he  has  made  such  tender. 

Right!  of  75.  Every  second  or  other  subsequent  mortgagee  has^  so 
mortgagee  ^^  *®  regards  redemption^  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  mort- 
■*?***■*  gaged  property,  the  same  rights  against  the  prior  mortgagee 
and  subte-  or  mortgagees  as  his  mortgagor  has  against  such  prior  moit- 
^^^  gagee  or  mortgagees,  and  the  same  rights  against  the  subse- 
gagees.       qucnt  mortgagees  (if  any)  as  he  has  against  his  mortgagor  K 

LiabUities       78.  When,  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage,  the 
gagee  in     mortgagee  takes  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property, — 
poasMiion.       ^^j  jjg  must  manage  the  property  as  a  person  of  ordinary 
prudence  ^  would  manage  it  if  it  were  his  own  *  ; 

(b)  he  must  use  his  best  endeavours  to  collect  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof  *  j 

(c)  he  must,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary, 
out  of  the  income  of  the  property,  pay  the  Grovemment- 
revenue  *,  all  other  charges  of  a  public  nature  accruing  due  in 
respect  thereof  during  such  possession  and  any  arrears  of  rent 
in  default  of  payment  of  which  the  property  may  be  sum- 
manly  sold^ 


• 


^  This  does  not  empower  a  prior  of  yielding,  a  Bom.  H.  C. ,  A.  C.  J. 
mortgaiG^ee  to  prohibit  either  the  mort-  212.  Where  a  mortgagee  in  pos- 
gagor  from  doeding  with  the  right  to  session,  instead  of  letting  the  pro- 
redeem,  or  a  subsequent  mortgagee  perty  to  ryots,  cultivated  it  himself, 
from  enforcing  his  security,  subject  to  he  was  held  liable  to  account  only  for 
the  rights  created  by  the  prior  mort-  such  profits  as  would  have  been  made 
gage,  7  AIL  574.  had  he  or  the  mortgagor  let  the  land, 

'  Where  a  prior  mortgagee  buys  the  7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  244.     As  to  the  duty 

right  to  redeem  see  6  Bom.  404 :  4  of  the  mortgagee  of  a  fractional  share 

GflJ.  821.      As  to  giving  successive  of  an  estate  held  in  joint  tenancy,  see 

periods   of  redemption   where    in   a  3  Suth.  Oiv.  K.  150. 
foreclosure-suit  there  are  subsequent  '7  N.  W.  P.  (1875),  100 :  fisher, 

mortgagees  entitled  to  redeem,   see  §  1 430. 
Piatt  V, Mendel,  54  L.  J., Chan.  11 45.  *  The  word  'and'  has  been  acd- 

'  Contract  Act,  sec.  151  :  Fisher,  §  dentally  dropped  here :  the  words  'ac- 

1462.  <sruing  due  in  respect  thereof  during 

^  Act  IX  of  1872,  sec.  151:8  Chan.  such  possession '  are  intended  to  apply 

Div.  427.    A  mortgagee  in  possession  to  the  Grovemment-reTenue. 
of  cultivable  land  must,  e.'g.  cultivate  ^  6  All.  309.     The  last  words  pro- 

the  ordinary  crop  which  it  is  capable  vide  for  patnE  tenures   and  saleable 
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(d)  he  must^  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary, 
make  such  necessary  repairs  of  the  property  as  he  can  pay  for 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  after  deducting  from  such 
rents  and  profits  the  payments  mentioned  in  clause  (c)  and  the 
interest  on  the  principal  money  ^ ; 

(<?)  he  must  not  commit  any  act  which  is  destructive  or  per- 
manently injurious  to  the  property  ^ ; 

{/)  where  he  has  insured  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  pro- 
perty against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  he  must,  in  case  of  such 
loss  or  damage,  apply  any  money  which  he  actually  receives 
under  the  policy,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
reinstating  the  property,  or,  if  the  mortgagor  so  directs,  in  re- 
duction or  discharge  of  the  mortgage-money  ^ ; 

{(;)  he  must  keep  clear,  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all 
sums  received  and  spent  by  him  as  mortgagee  *,  and,  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage,  give  the  mort- 
gagor, at  his  request  and  cost,  true  copies  of  such  accounts  and 
of  the  vouchers  by  which  they  are  supported  '. 

(A)  his  receipts  from  the  mortgaged  property®,  or,  where 
such  property  is  personally  occupied  by  him,  a  fair  occupa- 
tion-rent^ in  respect  thweof,  shall,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
mentioned  in  clauses  (c)  and  (rf),  and  interest  thereon,  be  de- 
bited against  him  in  reduction  of  the  amount  (if  any)  from 
time  to  time  due  to  him  on  accoxmt  of  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage-money ®  and,  so  far  as  such  receipts  exceed  any  interest 
due,  in  reduction  or  discharge  of  the  mortgage-money  ® ;  the 
surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor  ^^ ; 

undertennres.    Where  the  mortgngee  ^  As  to  these  accounts  see  Suth. 

of  lease!) olds  is  pat  into  possession  1864,  Civ.  B.  177,  179.    When  the 

under  circumstances  amounting  to  an  mortgagee  is  in  possession  as  such  and 

asGogmnent  or  transfer  of  the  leasehold  also  as  lessee  under  a  lease,  see  6  Moo. 

interest,  he  is  liable,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  I.  A.  393,  422,  423. 

the  rent,  10  Gal.  444.  >  a  Ben.  P.  C.   55  :   5  Suth.  53, 

^  9  Suth.  488  :  9  Bom.  589  :   4  Y.  271. 

&  C.  Appx.  507:  fisher,  §  1464.  *  A  mortgagee  in  possession  is  liable 

'  If,  for  example,  he  opens  (without  to  account  &r  the  profits  arising  from 

special  authority)  mines  or  quarries,  trees  planted  by  himself  on  the  mort- 

he  will  be  chaa^^  with  his  receipts  gagee's  land,  1 2  Bom.  BL  C.  88. 

and  disaUowed    his    expenses.    The  ^12  Bom.  H.  G.  88. 

Act  makes  no  exception  where  the  *  This  should  be '  principal-money.' 

security  is  insufficient ;  see  Fisher,  §  *  5  Bom.  A.  G.  J.  196  :  12  Bom.  88 : 

1463.  10  Ben.  386  :  N.  W.  P.  1866,  p.  13a, 

»  7  N.  W.  P.  436 :  9  N.  W.  P.  I :  ibid.  1868,  p.  153.  When  he  cultivates, 

Act  I  of  1877,  sec.  54 :  44  &  45  Vic.  see  7  Suth.  244. 

c.  41.  w  2  Moo.  I.  A.  I  :  6  All.  309. 
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(i)  wHen  the  mortgagor  tenders^  or  deposits  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided^  the  amount  for  the  time  being  due  on 
the  mortgage^  the  mortgagee  must,  notwithstanding  the  pro* 
visions  in  the  other  clauses  of  this  section,  account  for  his  gros^ 
receipts  from  the  mortgaged  property  from  the  date  of  the 
tender  or  from  the  earliest  time  when  he  could  take  such 
amount  out  of  court,  as  the  case  may  be. 
LoMoooa*  If  the  mortgagee  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  imposed 
hitdeiftiUt.  ^I^^  ^^  ^7  ^^^  section,  he  ma^,  when  accounts  are  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  ^  made  under  this  chapter,  be  debited 
with  the  loss,  if  any,  occasioned  by  such  failure. 

Baoeiptsin  77.  Nothing  in  section  76,  clauses  (4),  (d),  (ff)  and  (A), 
intemt.  ^ppl^^  to  cases  where  there  is  a  contract  between  the  mort- 
gagee and  the  mortgagor  that  the  receipts  from  the  mort- 
gaged property  shall,  so  long  as  the  mortgagee  is  in  possession 
of  the  property,  be  taken  in  lieu  of  interest  on  the  principal 
money,  or  in  lieu  of  such  interest  and  defined  portions  of  the 
principal  ^. 

Pmoeitt. 

Pofrtpone-       78.  Where,  through    the    fraud ^,  misrepresentation*    or 

^t  mart-  f^  ^^S^^  «f  »  P^or  mortgagee,  another  person  haa  been 
gagee.        induced  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  the  mortgaged 
property,  the  prior  mortgagee  shall  be  postponed  to  the  subse- 
quent mortgagee  *. 

78.  If  a  mortgage  made  to  secure  future  advances,  the 
performance  of  an  engagement  or  the  balance  of  a  running 
account,  expresses  the  maximum  to  be  secured  thereby,  a  sub- 
sequent mortgage  of  the  same  property  shall,  if  made  with 
notice  of  the  prior  mortgage,  be  postponed  to  the  prior  mort*- 


Mortgage 
to  secure 
uncertain 
amount 
when 
maximum 
18  ex- 
pressed. 


^  whether  for  foreclosure,  sale,  or 
redemption  (sec.  92).  Where  the  re- 
ceipts of  a  mortgagee  in  possession  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  in- 
terest the  annual  surplus  will  be  ap- 
plied in  reduction  of  the  mortgage 
money.  This  is  called  'taking  the 
isuTcounts  with  rests*;  and  in  India 
(though  not  in  England,  Fisher,  4th 
ed.  §  1475")  it  is  of  course  to  direct 
them,  6  All.  311. 

*  Sev.  (1863),  333 :  see  10  Moo.  I. 


A.  340.  The  Act  is  silent  as  to  the 
mortgagee's  lien  on  the  title-deeds.  As 
to  itaa  see  5  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  G.  J.  15a. 

'  Gontnbct  Act,  sec.  17. 

*  Ibid.  sec.  18. 

'  Compare  the  Evidence  Act,  sea 
115,  and  see  4  Mad.  H.  G.  373 :  2 
Moo.  I.  A.  487:  II  Suth.  286:  8 
Bom.  A.  G.  J.  50,  55  :  11  Bom.  H.  C. 
41.    As  to  what  'gross  neglect'  wiU 

Eve  priority,  see  Manners  v.  Mew,  54 
.  J.,  Ghan.  909. 
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gage  in  respect  of  all  advances  or  debits  not  exceeding  the 
maximiun,  though  made  or  allowed  with  notice  of  the  subse- 
quent mortgage. 

Illustration^ 

A  mortgages  Sultdnpur  to  his  bankers,  B  d;  Co.,  to  secure  the 
balance  of  his  account  with  them  to  the  extent  of  Es.  10,000.  A 
then  mortgages  Sultdnpur  to  C,  to  secure  Ks.  10,000,  G  having 
notice  of  the  mortgage  to  B  d;  Co.,  and  C  gives  notice  io  B  d;  Co, 
of  the  second  mortgage.  At  the  date  of  the  second  mortgage,  the 
balance  due  to  B  dt  Co,  does  not  exceed  Rs.  5,000.  B  <fc  Co,  sub- 
sequently advance  to  A  sums  making  the  balance  of  the  account 
against  him  exceed  the  sum  of  Rs.  10,000.  B  is  Co,  are  entitled, 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  10,000,  to  priority  over  (7. 

80.  No  mortgagee  paying  ofE  a  pnor  mortgage,  whether  Tacking 
with  or  without  notice  of  an  intermediate  mortgage,  shall  *^^*^^®^' 
thereby  acquire  any  priority  in  respect  of  his  original  security^. 
And,  except  in  the  case  provided  for  by  section  79,  no 
mortgagee  making  a  subsequent  advance  to  the  mortgagor, 
whether  with  or  without  notice  of  an  intermediate  mortgage, 
shall  thereby  acquire  any  priority  in  respect  of  his  security  for 
such  subsequent  advance. 


Marshalling  and  Contribution. 

81.  If  the  owner  of  two  properties  mortgages  them  both  to  MareBal- 
one  person  and  then  mortgages  one  of  the  properties  to  another  1^^*^*'^' 
person  who  has  not  notice  of  the  former  mortgage,  the  second 
mortgagee  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  en- 
titled to  have  the  debt  of  the  first  mortgagee  satisfied  out  of 
the  property  not  mortgaged  to  the  second  mortgagee  so  far 
as  such  property  will  extend,  but  not  so  as  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  first  mortgagee  or  of  any  other  person  having 
acquired  for  valuable  consideration  an  interest  in  either  pro- 
perty 2. 


*  7  Bom.  529:  7  All.  573:  2 
Ben.  Appx.  45 :  5  Ben.  463.  This 
wag  the  law  in  England  under  the 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874, 
sec.  7 ;  but  it  was  repealed  by  the 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1875,  sec.  129. 
As  to  the  present  law  in  England  see 
Fisher,  §  933.    As  to  tacking  under 


the  old  law  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
see  4  AU.  85,  90. 

*  Suth.  1864,  Civ.Rp.  374:  I  Suth. 
353:  7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  483:  see  6  Cal. 
142.  A  similar  equity  is  possessed  by  a 
bond  fide  purchaser  for  value  without* 
notice  of  a  portion  of  property  the 
whole  of  which  was  subject  to  a  prior 
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Bigbt  to 
money  de- 
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mortgagor. 


82.  Where  several  properties,  whettier  of  one  or  Bevenl 
owners,  are  mortgaged  to  secure  one  debt,  sach  properties  are, 
in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  liable  to  contri- 
bute rateablj  to  the  debt  secured  bj  the  mortgage,  after  de- 
ducting from  the  value  of  each  property  the  amount  of  any 
other  incumbrance  to  which  it  is  subject  at  the  date  of  the 
mortgage*. 

Where,  of  two  properties  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  one 
is  mortgaged  to  secure  one  debt  and  then  both  are  mortgaged 
to  secure  another  debt,  and  the  former  debt  is  paid  out  of  the 
former  property,  each  property  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract to  the  contrary,  liable  to  contribute  rateably  to  the 
latter  debt  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  former  debt 
from  the  value  of  the  property  out  of  which  it  has  been 
paid. 

Nothing  in  this  section  applies  to  a  property  liable  under 
section  8i  to  the  claim  of  the  second  mortgagee  ^. 

Deposit  in  Coubt. 

83.  At  any  time  after  the  principal  money  has  become 
payable  and  before  a  suit  for  redemption  of  the  mortgag^ed 
property  is  barred  *,  the  mortgagor,  or  any  other  person  en- 
titled to  institute  such  suit,  may  deposit*,  in  any  court  in 
which  he  might  have  instituted  such  suit,  to  the  account  of 
the  mortgagee,  the  amount  remaining  due  on  the  mortgage. 

The  Court  shall  thereupon  cause  written  notice  of  the  de- 
posit to  be  served  on  the  mortgagee,  and  the  mortgagee  may, 
on  presenting  a  petition  (verified  in  manner  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  verification  of  plaints  ^)  stating  the  amoimt  then  due  on 
the  mortgage,  and  his  willingness  to  accept  the  money  so  de- 
posited in  full  discharge  of  such  amount,  and  on  depositing  in 
the  same  court  the  mortgage-deed  if  then  in  his  possession  or 


inoumbmnoe,  7  All.  71 1, 713.  But  when 
the  owner  of  certain  property  mort- 
gages it  to  J  and  afterwardjB  sells  a  por- 
tion of  the  mortgaged  property  to  b,  it 
is  not  incumbent  on  At  in  suing  to  en- 
force his  morteage,  to  proceed  first 
against  the  unsdid  portion,  1 1  CaL  258. 

'  Fisher,  $  iioi.         '  Ib.»  §  iioa. 

>  by  act  of  parties,  by  onler  of 


Court,  or  by  the  Limitation  Act. 

*  That  a  deposit  may  be  valid, 
though  accompanied  by  a  protest 
against  the  validity  of  the  mor^^age 
and  a  threat  to  sue  for  cancellation  of 
the  mortgage-deed,  see  3  Suth.  Ciy. 
R.  185. 

'  See  the  Ckide  of  Civil  Prooedure, 
sees.  5h  5a.  53  {p)>  435- 
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power,  apply  for  and  receive  the  money,  and  the  mortgage- 
deed  so  deposited  shall  be  delivered  to  the  mortgagor  or  such 
other  person  as  aforesaid. 

84.  When  the  mortgagor  or  such  other  person  as  afore-  CeMation 
said   has  tendered,  or  deposited  in  court  under  section   83,  ^  ^ 
the  amount  remaining  due  on  the  mortgage,  interest  on  the 
principal  money  shall  cease  from  the  date  of  the  tender  or  as 

soon  as  the  mortgagor  or  such  other  person  as  aforesaid  has 
done  all  that  has  to  be  done  by  him  to  enable  the  mortgagee 
to  take  such  amount  out  of  court,  as  the  case  may  be^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  83  shall  be  deemed 
to  deprive  the  mortgagee  of  his  right  to  interest  when  there 
exists  a  contract  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  notice 
before  payment  or  tender  of  the  mortgage-money. 

Suits  foe  Foeeclosueb,  Sale  oe  Redemption. 

85.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Proce-  Parties  to 
dure,  section  437,  all  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  pro-  for^i^^y^ 
perty  comprised  in  a  mortgage  must  be  joined  as  parties  to  sale  and  re- 
any  suit  under  this  chapter  relating  to  such  mortgage  ^  :  Pro-   ®™^  ^' 
yided  that  the  plaintiff  has  notice  of  such  interest  \ 

FOEECLOSUEB  AND   SaLB. 

86.  In  a  suit  for  foreclosure,  if  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  the  Decree  in 
Court  shall  make  a  decree,  ordering  that  an  account  be  taken  ^^^^^"^' 
of  what  will  be  due  to  the  plaintiff  for  principal  and  interest 

on  the  mortgage,  and  for  his  costs  of  the  suit,  i£  any,  awarded 
to  him,  on  the  day  next  hereinafter  referred  to,  or  declaring 
the  amoimt  so  due  at  the  date  of  such  decree, 

and  ordering  that,  upon  the  defendant  paying  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  into  court  the  amount  so  due,  on  a  day  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  declaring  in  court  the  amount  so  due, 


1  Fisher,  §  1534:  8  All.  506. 

'  See  14  Moo.  I.  A.  loi :  21  Suth. 
428  (several  mortgagors):  5  Bom. 
H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  76  (legal  representa- 
tive of  deceased  mortgagee)  :  8  Ben. 
X04  (purchaser  from  mortgagor): 
claimants  of  right  of  redemption,  4 
N.  W.  P.  1868,  p.  144.    As  to  fore- 


closnre-suits*  3  Cal.  397,  and  as  to  re* 
demptionHBuits,  9  Bom.  131. 

'  As  to  the  consequences  of  not 
joining  a  second  mortgagee  in  a  suit 
by  the  first  mortgagee  for  a  sale,  'see 
6  Bom.  519:  SCaJ.  79.  The  decision- 
in  4  All.  518  seems  wrong.  Compare 
5  Mad.  184  and  8  Ben.  104. 
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to  be  fixed  by  tbe  Courts  the  plaintiff  shall  deliver  up  to  the 
defendant^  or  to  such  person  as  he  appoints^  all  documents  in 
his  possession  or  power  relating  to  the  mortgaged  property, 
and  shall  transfer  the  property  to  the  defendant  free  from  all 
incumbrances  created  by  the  plaintiff  or  any  person  claiming 
under  him,  or,  where  the  plaintiff  claims  by  derived  title,  by 
those  under  whom  he  claims ;  and  shall,  if  necessary,  put  the 
defendant  into  possession  of  the  property;  but 

that,  if  the  payment  is  not  made  on  or  before  the  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Court,  the  defendant  shall  be  absolutely  debarred 
of  all  right  to  redeem  the  property. 

Piooedure  87.  If  payment  is  made  of  such  amount  and  of  such  sub* 
pa^oit  sequent  costs  as  are  mentioned  in  section  94,  the  defendant 
of  amount  gjiall  (if  necessary)  be  put  into  possession  of  the  mortgaged 

dae.  . 

property. 
Onler  If  such  payment  is  not  so  made,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  to 

forforJ  *^®  Court  for  an  order  that  the  defendant  and  all  persons 
closure.       claiming  through  or  under  him  be  debarred  absolutely  of  all 

right  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  property,  and  the  Court  shall 

then  pass  such  order,  and  may,  if  necessary,  deliver  possession 

of  the  property  to  the  plaintiff  : 
Power  to        Provided  that  the  Court  may,  upon  good  cause  shown,  and 
^oaeT        upon  such  terms,  if  any,  as  it  thinks  fit,  from  time  to  time 

postpone  the  day  appointed  for  such  payment  ^. 

On  the  passing  of  an  order  under  the  second  paragraph  of 

this  section  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  shall  be  deemed 

to  be  discharged. 

In  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  schedule  IV,  No.  129,  for 

the  words  ^  Final  decree,'  the  words  ^  Decree  absolute '  shall  be 

substituted. 

Decree  for  88.  In  a  suit  for  sale,  if  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  the  Court 
shall  pass  a  decree  to  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs  of  section  86,  and  also  ordering  that, 
in  default  of  the  defendant  paying  as  therein  mentioned, 
the  mortgaged  property  or  a  sufiicient  part  thereof  be  sold, 

*  Application  for   execution  must  when  once  the   order   absolute  ha^ 

not  be  made  before  the  time  so  fixed,  passed.     Otherwise  in  England,  see 

7  All.  194.  Fisher,  §$  1631-1624* 

'  But  it  cannot  open  a  forecloBure 
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and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (after  defraying  thereout  the 
expenses  of  the  sale)  be  paid  into  court  and  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  what  is  so  found  due  to  the  plaintiff^  and  that  the 
balance^  if  any,  be  paid  to  the  defendant  or  other  persons  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same. 

In  a  suit  for  foreclosure,  if  the  plaintiff  succeeds  and  the  Power  to 
mortgage  is  not  a  mortgage  by  conditional  .sale,  the  Court  j^^^.    ® 
may,  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  or  of  any  person  interested  closure- 
either  in  the  mortgage-money  or  in  the  right  of  redemption, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  pass  a  like  decree  (in  lieu  of  a  decree  for  fore- 
closure) on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit,  including,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  the  deposit  in  court  of  a  reasonable  sum,  fixed  by  the  Court, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  sale  and  to  secure  the  performance  of 
the  terms. 

88.  If  iu  any  case  under  section  88  the  defendant  pays  Procedure 
to  the  plaintiff    or  into  court   on  the  day  fixed  as   afore-  fendant^* 
said  1  the  amount  due  under  the  mortgage,  the  costs,  if  any,  ^^^^^ 
awarded  to  him  and  such  subsequent  costs  as  are  mentioned  in  ^ue. 
section  94,  the  defendant  shall  (if  necessary)  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  mortgaged  property;  but  if  such  payment  is  Order 
not  so  made,  the  plaintifE  or  the  defendant,  as  the  case  v^jT^, 
be,  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  absolute  for  sale  of 
the  mortgaged  property,  and  the  Court  shall  then  pass  an 
order  that  such  property,  or  a  sufficient  part  thereof,  be  sold, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  dealt  with  as  is  men- 
tioned in  section  88 ;  and  thereupon  the  defendant's  right  to 
redeem  and  the  security  shall  both  be  extinguished  ^. 

90»  When  the  nett  proceeds  of  any  such  sale  are  insuflicient  Recovery 
to  pay  the  amount  due  for  the  time  being  on  the  mortgage,  if  ^ue  on 
the  balance  is  legally  recoverable  from  the  defendant  otherwise  mortgage, 
than  out  of  the  property  sold,  the  Court  may  pass  a  decree  for 
such  sum  ^. 

'  If  the  Gourt  is  closed  on  thaday  at  any  time  before  the  property  is 

so  fixed  for  payment  into  court,  it  wiU  sold. 

be  enough  if  the  defendant  deposits  '  The  mortgagee  need  not  institute 

the  money  on  the  day  that  the  Court  a  new  suit  for  the  balance.    See  Kent, 

re-opens,  8  Suth.  dv,  B.  233.  Comm.  iv,  183,  as  to  the  practice  in 

'  '  The    defendant,    however,    may  England,  Ireland,  and    the  United 

still  pay  off  the  amount  of  his  debt  States. 
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Redemptiok. 

91.  Besides  the  mortgagor^  any  of  the  following  persons 
may  redeem^  or  institute  a  suit  for  redemption  of ^  the  mort- 
gaged property : — 

(a)  any  person  (other  than  the  mortgagee  of  the  interest 
sought  to  be  redeemed)  h8.Ting  any  interest  in  or  charge  irpon 
the  property  ^ ; 

(b)  any  person  having  any  interest  in,  or  charge  ui>on^  the 
right  to  redeem  the  property  ^ ; 

(c)  any  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage-debt  or 
any  part  thereof  ^  ; 

(d)  the  guardian  of  the  property  of  a  minor  mortgagor  on 
behalf  of  such  minor  ^ ; 

(e)  the  committee  or  other  legal  curator  of  a  lunatic  or 
idiot  mortgagor  on  behalf  of  such  lunatic  or  idiot  ^ ; 

(/)  the  judgment-creditor  of  the  mortgagor,  when  he  has 
obtained  execution  by  attachment  of  the  mortgagor's  interest 
in  the  property  • ; 

(ff)  a  creditor  of  the  mortgagor  who  has,  in  a  suit  for  the 
administration  of  his  estate,  obtained  a  decree  for  sale  of  the 
mortgaged  property ''. 

92.  In  a  suit  for  redemption,  if  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  the 
Court  shall  pass  a  decree  ordering — 

that  an  account  be  taken  of  what  will  be  due  to  the 
defendant  for  the  mortgage-money  *  and  for  his  costs  of  the 


^  Would  this  include  the  Crown 
when  a  mortgaged  estate  vests  In  it 
by  forfeiture?  Fisher,  §  1191. 

«  3  Suth.  Civ.  R  230:  6  ibid.  230, 
331.  That  a  purchaser  of  the  n^t 
to  redeem  may  sue  for  redemption  al- 
though the  mortgagor  has  previously 
obtained  a  redemption*decree,  which 
h^  not  been  executed  for  three  years, 
see  8  Mad.  478  dissenting  from  7  Bom. 
467.  That  the  purchaser  of  the  right 
to  redeem  part  of  the  mortgaged  pro- 
perty is  entitled  to  redeem  the  whole 
if  the  mort^gee  insists  on  his  right  to 
have  it  so  redeemed,  see  a  Mad.  223  : 
that  he  is  entitled  to  redeem  that  part 
on  paying  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
mortgage -debt,  13  Moo.  I.  A.  404. 
Where  the  owner  of  a  part  of  the  right 
to    redeem    redeems   the  mortgaged 


property,  he  has  a  lien  on  the  share  of 
the  co-owner  for  a  proportional  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  expended  in  re- 
demption, and  this  lien  is  as  capable 
of  transfer  as  the  ownership,  8  Bom. 
500. 

»  Fisher,  §  1178. 

*  Fisher,  $1189. 
^  Fisher,  $1190. 

'  Fisher,  $  1 198.  It  had  been  held 
in  1880  that  an  attaching-creditor  is 
not,  as  such,  entitled  to  redeem  a 
mort^^e  subsisting  prior  to  hia  at- 
tachment, 6  Cal.  663. 

^Fisher,  $  1200.  If  a  party  (whose 
title  is  to  some  extent  imperfect)  seek- 
ing to  redeem  is  at  the  hearing  of  bis 
cause  able  to  prove  a  perfect  title,  he 
may  have  a  decree,  6  Bom.  142, 143. 

*  In  taking  the  account,  it  Ues  upon 
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suit,  if  any,  awarded  to  tim,  on  tte  day  next  hereinafter 
referred  to,  or  declaring  the  amount  so  due  at  the  date  of 
such  decree ; 

that,  upon  the  plaintiff  paying  to  the  defendant  or  into 
court  the  amount  so  due  on  a  day  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  declaring  in  court  the  amount  so  due,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Court,  the  defendant  shall  deliver  up  to  the  plaintiff  or  to 
such  person  as  he  appoints,  all  documents  in  his  possession  or 
power  relating  to  the  mortgaged  property,  and  shall  retransf  er 
it  to  the  plaintiff  free  from  the  mortgage  and  from  all  incum- 
brances created  by  the  defendant  or  any  person  claiming 
under  him,  or,  when  the  defendant  claims  by  derived  title,  by 
those  under  whom  he  claims,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  put  the 
plaintiff  into  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property;  and 

that  if  such  payment  is  not  made  on  or  before  the  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Court,  the  plaintiff  shall  (unless  the  mortgage  be 
simple  or  usufructuary)  be  absolutely  debarred  of  all  right  to 
redeem  the  property,  or  (unless  the  mortgage  be  by  conditional 
sale)  that  the  property  be  sold. 

93.  If  payment  is  made  of  such  amount  and  of  such  subse-  In  case  of 
quent  costs  as  are  mentioned  in  section   94,  the  plaintiff  ^.j^j^"?]^ 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  put  into  possession  of  the  mortgaged  eeasion. 
property. 

If  such  payment  is  not  so  made,  the  defendant  may  (unless  In  default 
the  mortgage  is  simple  or  usufructuary)  apply  to  the  Court  for  or'^^e.""'^ 
an  order  that  the  plaintiff  and  all  persons  claiming  through  or  , 
under  him  be  debarred  absolutely  of  all  right  to  redeem,  or 
(unless  the  mortgage  is  by  conditional  sale)  for  an  order  that 
the  mortgaged  property  be  sold. 

If  he  applies  for  the  former  order,  the  Court  shall  pass  an 
order  that  the  plaintiff  and  all  persons  claimiug  through  or 
under  him  be  absolutely  debarred  of  all' right  to  redeem  the 
mortgaged  property,  and  may,  if  necessary,  deliver  possession 
of  the  property  to  the  defendant. 

If  he  applies  for  the  latter  order,  the  Court  shall  pass  an 
order  that  such  property  or  a  sufficient  part  thereof  be  sold,, 

the  mortgagee  to  prove  what  is  due  the  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
from  the  plaintiff  in  reject  of  prin-  reasonable  costs  of  repairs,  see  supra, 
jcipal  and  interest,  6  Bom.  669.    That      sec.  76,  clause  {d),  and  4  Bom.  589. 
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and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (aiter  defraying  thereout  l^e 
expenses  of  the  sale)  be  paid  into  court  and  applied  in.  pay- 
ment of  what  is  fonnd  due  to  the  defendant^  and  that  the 
balance  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  or  other  persons  entitled  to 
receive  the  same. 

On  the  passing  of  any  order  under  this  section  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  redeem  and  the  security  shall^  as  regards  the  property 
affected  by  the  order,  both  be  extinguished : 
Power  to        Provided  that  the  Court  may,  upon  good  cause  shown,  and 
^^       upon  such  terms,  if  any,  as  it  thinks  fit,  from  time  to  time 
postpone  the  day  fixed  imder  section  92  for  payment  to  the 
defendant. 
Costs  of  94.  In  finally  adjusting  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  mort- 

subwMii^t  S**®®®  ^  ^^^'^  ®^  *  redemption  or  a  sale  by  the  Court  under 
to  decree,    this  chapter,  the  Court  shall,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  mort- 
gagee has  been  such  as  to  disentitle  him  to  costs  ^,  add  to  the 
mortgage-money  such  costs  of  suit  as  have  been  properly 
incurred  by  him  since  the  decree  for  foreclosure,  redemption 
or  sale  up  to  the  time  of  actual  payment. 
Chai^of       95.  Where  one  of  several  mortgagors  redeems  the  mort- 
several       8*^&®^   property  and   obtains   possession  thereof,  he   has    a 
oo-njort-      charge  on  the  share  of  each  of  the  other  co-mortgagors  in  the 
JJH^I^^  ^  property  for  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  properly  incurred 
in  so  redeeming  and  obtaining  possession  K 

Sale  of  Peopeety  subject  to  peioe  Moetgagb. 

Sale  of  96.  If  any  property  the  sale  of  which  is  directed  under 

sabilSf^  this  chapter  is  subject  to  a  prior  mortgage,  the  court  may, 
to  prior  with  the  consent  of  the  prior  mortgagee,  order  that  the  pro- 
mo gage.  p^y.  ]^g  ^Yi  free  from  the  same,  giving  to  such  prior  mort- 
gagee the  same  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  as  he  had 
in  the  property  sold  ^. 
Applica-  97.  Such  proceeds  shall  be  brought  into  court  and  applied 
iZ^     as  follows:— 

^  As  for  example,  where  he  has  other    mortgagors    for   contribution, 

been  gnilty  of  gross  misconduct  or  i  All.  455. 

oppression,  or  has  caused  expenses  to  '  The  Act  therefore  contemplates 

be  incurred  which  cannot  justly  be  the  enforcement  of  subsequent  mort- 

thrown  on  the  mortgagor,  Fisher,  §S  gages  without  paying  off  the  prior 

J 545-1 550.  encumbrances,  7  AIL  574,  per  Mah- 

'  He  might  also,  apparently,  sue  the  mud  J. 
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first,  in  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or 
properly  incurred  in  any  attempted  sale ; 

secondly,  if  the  property  has  been  sold  free  from  any  prior 
mortgage,  in  payment  of  whatever  is  due  on  account  of  such 
mortgage; 

thirdly,  in  payment  of  all  interest  due  on  account  of  the 
mortgage  in  consequence  whereof  the  sale  was  directed,  and    • 
of  the  costs  of  the  suit  in  which  the  decree  directing  the  sale 
was  made ; 

fourthly,  in  payment  of  the  principal  money  due  on  account 
of  that  mortgage ;  and 

lastly,  the  residue  (if  any)  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  proving 
himself  to  be  interested  in  the  property  sold,  or,  if  there  be 
more  such  persons  than  one,  then  to  such  persons  according  to 
their  respectiye  interests  therein  or  upon  tiieir  joint  receipt. 

Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  96  shall  be  deemed 
-to  affect  the  powers  conferred  by  section  57. 

Anomalous  Mobtgages. 

98.  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  not  being  a  simple  mort-  Mortgage 
gage,  a  mortgage  by  conditional  sale,  an  usufructuary  mort-  ^^^ . 
gage  or  an  English  mortgage,  or  a  combination  of  the  first  section  58, 
and  third,  or  the  second  and  third,  of  such  forms,  the  rights  (5)"(^  ^ 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  shall  be  determined  by  their  con-  »nd  (c). 
tract  as  evidenced  in  the  mortgage-deed,  and,  so  far  as  such 
contract  does  not  extend,  by  local  usage  ^. 

Attachment  of  Moetgaged  Peopeety. 

99.  Where  a  mortgagee  in  execution  of  a  decree  for  the  Attach- 
satisfaction  of  any  claim,  whether  arising  under  the  mortgage  ^^^^ 
or  not,  attaches   the  mortgaged  property,  he  shall  not  be  gaged 
entitled  to  bring  such  property  to  sale  otherwise  than  by  ^^^  ^' 
instituting  a  suit  under  section  67,  and  he  may  institute  such 

suit  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  section  43  2. 

Chaeges. 
100*  Where  immoveable  property  of  one  person  is  by  act  Charges. 

^  Of.  Bom.  Reg.  Y  of  1827,  sec.  to  apply  to  a  decree  already  obtained 

15.  declaring  a  lien  over,  and  authorizing 

'  As  to  the  object  of  sec.  99  see  a  sale  of,  the  mortgaged  property,  1 2 

supra,  p.  733.    It  was  never  intended  Cal.  436. 
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of  parties  or  operation  of  law  made  securitj  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  another^  and  the  transaction  does  not  amount  to 
a  mortgage^  the  latter  person  is  said  to  have  a  charge  on  the 
property;  and  all  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  as  to 
a  mortgagor  shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  apply  to  the  owner  of 
such  property,  and  the  provisions  of  sections  8i  and  82  and 
all  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  as  to  a  mortgagee 
instituting  a  suit  for  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property 
shall,  so  &r  as  may  be,  apply  to  the  person  having  such 
charge. 

Nothing  in  this  section  applies  to  the  charge  of  a  trustee  on 
the  trust-property  for  expenses  properly  incurred  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  trust. 

EacUn-  101.  Where  the  owner  of  a  charge  or  other  incumbrance 

^cb*rgw.  ^^  immoveable  property  is  or  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to 
that  property,  the  charge  or  incumbrance  shall  be  ertin* 
guished^  unless  he  declares,  by  express  words  or  necessary 
implication  ^,  that  it  shall  continue  to  subsist,  or  such  continu- 
ance would  be  for  his  benefit^. 

Notice  and  Tendeb. 

Serrioeor  102.  Where  the  person  on  or  to  whom  any  notice  or 
or  to  agent,  tender  is  to  be  served  or  made  under  this  chapter  does  not 
reside  in  the  district*  in  which  the  mortgaged  property  or 
some  part  thereof  is  situate,  service  or  tender  on  or  to  an. 
agent  holding  a  general  power-of -attorney  from  such  person 
or  otherwise  duly^  authorized  to  accept  such  service  or  tender 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Where  the  person  or  agent  on  whom  such  notice  should  be 
served  cannot  be  found  in  the  said  district,  or  is  unknown  to 
the  person  required  to  serve  the  notice,  the  latter  person  may 


*  L.  R.,  10  L  A.  6a. 
'  As  to  'necessary  implication^  see 
6  Bom.  404,  561 :  3  All.  68a  :  4  All. 

635- 
'  7  Mad.  H.  G.   22g  (but  see  4 

Mad.  313):  a  AU.  836:  7  All. 
571 :  6  Bom.  404.  That  when  an 
incumbrancer  becomes  owner  for  a 
price  out  of  which  his  own  incum- 
brance is  discharged,  his  incumbrance 
primd  facie  merges  as  against  the 
others  of  whose  claims  he  had  notice, 


see  Touhnin  v.  Steere,  3  Mer.  a  10, 
and  Fisher,  §  1353.  That  where  he 
shows  an  intention  of  doing  so,  he 
may  stand  in  the  first  mortgagee's 
place  against  the  next  incumbrancer, 
see  Watts  v.  Symes,  i  De  6.  M.  &  G. 
340.  As  to  the  case  when  the  mort- 
gagee of  plot  A  takes  a  mortgage  of 
plots  A  and  B,  for  the  same  debt, 
see  3  Cal.  307. 

*  See  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
sec.  a. 
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apply  to  any  Court  in  which  a  suit  might  be  brought  for 
redemption  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  such  Court  shall 
direct  in  what  manner  such  notice  shall  be  served,  and  any 
notice  served  in  compliance  with  such  direction  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient. 

Where  the  person  or  agent  to  whom  such  tender  should  be 
made  cannot  be  found  within  the  said  district,  or  is  unknown 
to  the  person  desiring  to  make  the  tender,  the  latter  person 
may  deposit  in  such  court  as  last  aforesaid  the  amount 
sought  to  be  tendered,  and  such  deposit  shall  have  the  effect  of 
a  tender  of  such  amount. 

103.  Where,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  a  notice  Notice 
is  to  be  served  on  or  by,  or  a  tender  or  deposit  made  or^^y'^^^ 
accepted  or  taken  out  of  court  by,  any  person  incompetent  to  incompe- 
contract,  such  notice  may  be  served  ^,  or  tender  or  deposit  contract, 
made,  accepted  or  taken,  by  the  legal  curator  of  the  property 

of  such  person ;  but  where  there  is  no  such  curator,  and  it  is 
requisite  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  such  person  that  a 
notice  should  be  served  or  a  tender  or  deposit  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  application  may  be  made  to  any 
Court  in  which  a  suit  might  be  brought  for  the  redemption  of 
the  mortgage  to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  or  receiving  service  of  such  notice,  or  making  or 
accepting  such  tender,  or  making  or  taking  out  of  court  such 
deposit,  and  for  the  performance  of  all  consequential  acts 
which  could  or  ought  to  be  done  by  such  person  if  he  were 
competent  to  contract ;  and  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XXXI 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  apply 
to  such  application  and  to  the  parties  thereto  and  to  the 
guardian  appointed  thereunder. 

104.  The  High  Court  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  rules  Power  to 
consistent  with  this  Act  for  carrying  out,  in  itself  and  in  the  °^  ®'*  ®*'' 
Courts  of  Civil  Judicature  subject  to  its  superintendence,  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  chapter  2. 

^  The  words 'on  or  by' have  dropped  cuUa  Oazette  for  Aug.  6,  1884,  Part 

out.  I.  p.  834,  and  are  reprinted  in  Mac- 

'  Rules  made  under  this  section  by  pherson's    Law    of  Mortgages,   7th 

the  High  Court  of  Bengal,  dated  31  ed.,  pp.  733-7. 
July,  1884,  are  publish^  in  the  Coil- 
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L«ftM 
defined. 


LeMor, 

leeeee, 
premium 
and  rent 
defined. 


105.  A  lease  of  immoveable  property  is  a  transfer  of  a 
right  to  enjoy  such  property,  made  for  a  certain  time,  express 
or  implied,  or  in  perpetuity,  in  consideration  of  a  price  paid 
or  promised,  or  of  money,  a  share  of  crops,  service  or  any 
other  thing  of  value,  to  be  rendered  periodically  or  on  specified 
occasions  to  the  transferor  by  the  transferee,  who  accepts 
the  transfer  on  such  terms. 

The  transferor  is  called  the  lessor,  the  transferee  is  called 
the  lessee,  the  price  is  called  the  premium,  and  the  money, 
share,  service  or  other  thing  to  be  so  rendered  is  called  the 
rent. 


Duration        106.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  or  local  law  or  usage  to 

^eaies  in"    ^^^  contrary,  a  lease  of  immoveable  property  for  agricultural 

abienoe  of  or  manufacturing  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  lease  from 

or  local       y®^  ^  year>  terminable,  on  the  part  of  either  lessor  or  lessee, 

uiage.        by  six  months^  notice  expiring  with  the  end  of  a  year  of  the 

tenancy  ^ ;  and  a  lease  of  immoveable  property  for  any  other 

purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  lease  from  month  to  month  ^, 

terminable,  on  the  part  of  either  lessor  or  lessee,  by  fifteen  days' 

notice  expiring  with  the  end  of  a  month  of  the  tenancy^. 

Every  notice  under  this  section  must  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  giving  it,  and  tendered  or  de- 
livered either  personally  to  the  party  who  is  intended  to  be 
bound  by  it,  or  to  one  of  his  family  or  servants  at  his  residence  *, 


^  So  generally  throughout  the  Bom- 
bay PrMidenoy,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J. 
113:  4  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  137 :  6 
ibid.  31.  And  in  Bengal,  4  Ben. 
Appx.  86:  2  Cal.  146.  And  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  5  N.  W.  P.  1873,  p.  9. 

'  See  13  Ben.  263  aa  to  the  usage 
in  Calcutta. 


'  7  All.  598 :  S.  G.  on  appeal,  ibid. 
899.  There  must  be  a  dear  and  ex.- 
pUcit  intimation  to  the  tenant  aa  to 
the  date  after  which  he  will,  if  he  re- 
mains in  occupation,  be  treated  as  a 
trespasser,  ibid.  902,  per  Straight  J. 

*  Compare  the  explanations  as  to  re- 
sidence in  the  Civ.  Proc.  Code,  s.  17. 
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or  (if  such  tender  or  delivery  is  not  practicable)  aflb:ed  to  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  property  ^. 

107.  A  lease  of  immoveable  property  from  year  to  year,  or  Leases 
for  any  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  reserving  a  yearly  rent,   °^  "^* 
can  be  made  only  by  a  registered  ^  instrument. 

All  other  leases  of  immoveable  property  may  be  made  either 
by  an  instrument  or  by  oral  agreement. 

108.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  or  local  usage  ^  to  the  Rights  and 
contrary,  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  of  immoveable  property,  onessOT 
as  against  one  another,  respectively,  possess  the  rights  and  and  lessee, 
are   subject  to  the  liabilities  mentioned  in  the  rules  next 
following,  or  such  of  them  as  are  applicable  to  the  property 
leased*: — 

A. — Rights  and  Liabilities  op  the  Lessor. 

(a)  The  lessor  is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  lessee  any  mate- 
rial defect  in  the  property,  with  reference  to  its  intended  use, 
of  which  the  former  is  and  the  latter  is  not  aware,  and  which 
the  latter  could  not  with  ordinary  care  discover  ^  : 

(i)  the  lessor  is  bound  on  the  lessee^s  request  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  property  «  : 

(c)  the  lessor  shall  be  deemed  to  contract  with  the  lessee 
that,  if  the  latter  pays  the  rent  reserved  by  the  lease  and  per-, 
forms  the  contracts  binding  on  the  lessee,  he  may  hold  the  pro- 
perty during  the  time  limited  by  the  lease  without  interruption. 

The  benefit  of  such  contntct  shall  be  annexed  to  and  go  with 
the  lessee^s  interest  as  such,  and  may  be  enforced  by  every 
person  in  whom  that  interest  is  for  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof  from  time  to  time  vested ''. 


^  As  to  proof  of  service  of  notice  to 
quit,  7  Bom.  474. 

*  Supra»  p.  747,  sec.  3. 

^  For  example,  the  usage  entitling 
Hindii  tenants  of  land  in  Calcutta  to 
remove  tiled  huts,  14  Ben.  201. 

*  The  Act  is  silent  as  to  the  lessor's 
rights  against  strangers.  Can  he,  for 
instance,  sue  for  trespass  on  the  pro- 
perty, when  the  wrongful  act  does  not 
import  damage  to  his  reversionary  in- 
terest ?  The  Madras  High  Court  seems 
to  think  that  he  generally  can,  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  Indian  tenures 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  partnership  in 


which  the  landlord  shares  the*crop 
with  the  cultivators,  2  Mad.  232. 

•  3  Ben.  A.  C.  J.  277,  where  the 
lessor  of  a  thatched  bungalow  did  not 
disclose  to  the  lessee  that  one  of  ita 
chimneys  was  thatched  over.  As  to 
concealing  defects  in  title,  see  Mostyn 
V.  Weatj  I  0.  P.  D.  143. 

•  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  property  com- 
prised in  the  lease.  See  6  Ben.  Appx. 
44.  If  the  lessor  fails  to  do  so,  the 
lessee  may  recover  damages,  7  Suth» 
Civ.  K.  22,  col.  2. 

'  Woodfall,  nth  ed.,  146, 147. 
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B. — Rights  and  Liabilities  of  thb  Lbsses. 

(d)  If  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  any  accession  ^  is 
made  to  the  property^  such  accession  (subject  to  the  law  relat- 
ing to  alluvion^  for  the  time  being  in  force)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  comprised  in  the  lease  ^  : 

(e)  if  by  fire^  tempest  or  floods  or  violence  of  an  army  or  of 
a  mob^  or  other  irresistible  force,  any  material  part  of  the  pro- 
perty be  wholly  destroyed  or  rendered  substantially  and  per- 
manently unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  let,  the  lease 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  be  void : 

Provided  that,  if  the  injury  be  occasioned  by  the  wrongful 
act  or  default  of  the  lessee,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefit  of  this  provision  : 

(/)  if  the  lessor  neglects  to  make,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  notice^,  any  repairs  which  he  is  boimd  to  make  to  the 
property,  the  lessee  may  make  the  same  himself,  and  deduct 
the  expense  of  such  repairs  with  interest  from  the  rent^,  or 
otherwise  recover  it  from  the  lessor: 

(ff)  if  the  lessor  n^lects  to  make  any  payment  which  he  is 
bound  to  make,  and  which,  if  not  made  by  him,  is  recoverable 
from  the  lessee  or  against  the  property,  the  lessee  may  make 
such  payment  himself,  and  deduct  it  with  interest  from  the 
rent  *,  or  otherwise  recover  it  from  the  lessor  ® : 

{A)  the  lessee  may  remove,  at  any  time  during  the  continuance 
of  the  lease,  all  things  which  he  has  attached  to  the  earth^ :  pro- 
vided he  leaves  the  property  in  the  state  in  which  he  received  it : 

{i)  when  a  lease  of  imcertain  duration  determines^  by  any 
means  except  the  fault  of  the  lessee,  he  or  his  legal  represen- 
tative is  entitled  to  all  the  crops^  planted  or  sown  by  the  lessee 
and  growing  upon  the  property  when  the  lease  determines,  and 
to  free  ingress  and  egress  to  gather  and  carry  them  ^  : 

^  8  Ben.  73  :  5  Cal.  L.  R.  33.    As  io  ^  See  sec.  3,  supra,  p.  747 :  Ben.  P. 

trees  planted  by  the  lessee,  2  All.  896.  B.  Rulings,  595  :  8  Ben.  237  :  14  Ben. 

'  See  Ben.  Reg.  XI  of  1825,  Bom.  201,  205  :  Canadian  Code,  3.  1640. 

Act  V  of   1879,  sees.  63,  64,  and  For  the  Hindti  law  as  to  the  removal 

other  local  enactments.  of  buildings  erected  by  tenants,  see  5 

'  As  to  enhancing  in  such  case  the  Cal.  691.    As  to  the  removal  of  trees, 

lessee's  rent,  see  (in  Bengal)  8  Cal.  706.  2  All.  896. 

*  Supra,  p.  747,  sec.  3.  SeeWoodfall,  •  See  infra,  sec.  iii. 

13th  ed.,  595.  *  As  to  the  right  to  emblements 

'  i.  e.  the  whole  rent  then  due,  not  (i.e.  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil 

merely  the  rent  for  the  current  year.  which  are  annually  produced  by  the 

•  JPayney,  J3ffm(2^e,i2  M.  &W.  727.  labour  of  the  cultivator),  2  Bom.*  670. 
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(j)  the  lessee  may  transfer  absolutely  or  by  way  of  mort- 
gage or  sub-lease  ^  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  interest  in  the 
property,  and  any  transferee  of  such  interest  or  part  may  again 
transfer  it  2.  The  lessee  shall  not,  by  reason  only  of  such 
transfer,  cease  to  be  subject  to  any  of  the  liabilities  attaching 
to  the  lease ; 

nothing  in  this  clause  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  a  tenant 
having  an  untransferable  right  of  occupancy,  the  farmer  of  an 
estate  in  respect  of  which  default  has  been  made  in  paying  re- 
venue, or  the  lessee  of  an  estateunder  the  management  of  a  Court 
of  Wards,  to  assign  his  interest  as  such  tenant,  farmer  or  lessee  : 

{i)  the  lessee  is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  lessor  any  fact  as  to 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  interest  which  the  lessee  is  about  to 
take,  of  which  the  lessee  is,  and  the  lessor  is  not,  aware,  and 
which  materially  increases  the  value  of  such  interest  ^ : 

(I)  the  lessee  is  bound  to  pay  or  tender*,  at  the  proper  time 
and  place,  the  premium  or  rent  to  the  lessor  or  his  agent*  in 
this  behalf  * : 

(m)  the  lessee  is  bopnd  to  keep,  and  on  the  termination  of 
the  lease  to  restore,  the  property  in  as  good  condition  as  it 
was  in  at  the  time  when  he  was  put  in  possession,  subject  only 
to  the  changes  caused  by  reasonable  wear  and  tear  or  irresistible 
force'',  and  to  allow  the  lessor  and  his  agents,  at  all  reason- 
able times  during  the  term,  to  enter  upon  the  property  and 
inspect  the  condition  thereof®  and  give  or  leave  notice  of  any 
defect  in  such  condition;  and,  when  such  defect  has  been 
caused  by  any  act  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  his 
servants  or  agents,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good  within  three 
months  after  such  notice  has  been  given  or  left : 

(«)  if  the  lessee  becomes  aware  of  any  proceeding  to  recover 
the  property  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  encroachment  made 

^  Where  the  lease  contains  a  stipu-  and  his  lessee, 

lation  against  subletting  without  the  '  So  held  5  Mad.  H.  C.  120,  227  :  7 

lessor's  consent,  the  saving  words  at  Ben.  152 :  N.  W.  P.  1875,  p.  181 :  16 

the  beginning  of  this  section  will  apply,  Suth.  (^v.  B.  112. 

and  the   lessor  may  either  sue  for  '  EUard  v.  Lord  Llandaffy  i  Ball 

damages  for  breach  of  the  stipulation,  &  B.  241. 

or  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  *  unconditionally, 

subletting,  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  O.  J.  69.  *  express  or  implied. 

In  England  neither  a  tenant  at  '  As  to  remitting  rent  through  the 

wiU  nor  a  tenant  on  sufferance  can  post,  see  Woodfall,  13th  ed.,  p.  397. 

demise  ;  except  so  far  as  to  create  a  '23  Suth.  Civ.  B.  34,  35. 

tenancy  by  estoppel  as  between  him  *  Hvmi  v.  Dowman,  a  Croke,  478. 

3Pa 
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upon^  or  any  interference  with^  the  lessor's  rights  concerning 
such  property,  he  is  bound  to  give,  with  reasonable  diligence, 
notice  thereof  to  the  lessor^ : 

{o)  the  lessee  may  use  the  property  and  its  products  (if  any) 
as  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  use  them  if  they  were 
his  own ;  but  he  must  not  use,  or  permit  another  to  use,  the 
property  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  leased, 
or  fell^  timber,  pull  down  or  damage  buildings,  work  mines  or 
quarries  not  open  when  the  lease  was  granted^,  or  commit  any 
other  act  which  is  destructive  or  permanently  injurious  thereto^ : 

(/?)  he  must  not,  without  the  lessor's  consent,  erect  on  the  pro- 
perty anypermanent  structure, exceptfor  agricultural  purposes^ : 

{q)  on  the  determination  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  is  bound  to 
put  the  lessor  into  possession  of  the  property  ^. 

Rights  of  109.  If  the  lessor  transfers  the  property  leased,  or  any  part 
tnu^eree.  thereof,  or  any  part  of  his  interest  therein,  the  transferee,  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  shall  possess  all  the 
rights  and,  if  the  lessee  so  elects,  be  subject  to  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  lessor  as  to  the  property  or  part  transferred  so  long 
as  he  is  the  owner  of  it  ''^ ;  but  the  lessor  shall  not,  by  reason 


^  A  tenant  is  bound  to  keep  distinct 
from  his  own  land  during  the  tenancy, 
and  to  leave  clearly  distinct  at  the 
end  of  the  tenancy,  the  les8or*8  land, 
6  Mad.  263,  following  Atty.  Gen.  v. 
Fullertarit  a  V.  &  B.  204.  An  encroach- 
ment made  by  a  tenant  upon  land  ad- 
joining to  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his.holding,  is  (by  English  law)  pre- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord.  And  this 
rule  applies  to  all  land  so  encroached 
upon,  whether  the  landlord  has  any 
interest  in  it  or  not.  If  during  the 
tenancy  the  tenant  encroaches  upon 
the  land  of  a  third  person,  and  holds  it 
with  his  own  tenure  until  the  tenancy 
expires,  he  is  considered  to  have  made 
the  encroachment  not  for  his  own 
benefit  but  for  that  of  his  landlord, 
and  if  he  acquired  a  title  against  the 
third  person  by  adverse  possession,  he 
acquired  it  for  his  landlord  and  not  for 
himself.  This  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  India.  By  English 
law,  too,  if  it  is  distinctly  proved  that 
the  tenant  made  the  encroachment 


adversely  to  his  landlord  an  adverse 
possession  for  twelve  years  might  give 
the  tenant  a  title  by  limitation  ;  and 
this  would  probably  be  so  in  India, 

10  Cal.  821-822,  per  Garth  C.J. 
More  as  to  encroachments,  Woodfall, 
742.  As  to  the  estoppel  of  a  tenant,  see 
the  Evidence  Act  I  of  1872,  sec.  116. 

'  or  otherwise  destroy. 

•  If  they  were  open  before,  their 
contents  have  become  '  products '  of 
the  property. 

*  5  Ben.  401, 416:  8  Ben.  Appx.  70 : 

11  Ben.  Appx.  41  :  15  Sath.  Civ.  R. 
360  :  17  ibid.  416:  23  ibid.  298,  and 
see  8  Chan.  Div.  526. 

'  8  Ben.  242,  Co.  Litt.  53  a,  and  see 
14  &  15  Vic.  c.  25,  sec.  3. 

'  even  where  a  subtenant  wrongs 
fully  holds  over  and  refuses  to  quit, 
Harding  v.  Crethom,  I  Esp.  57, 
The  lessor  may  recover  from  the  lessee 
as  special  damage  the  cost  of  ejecting 
the  subtenant,  Henderson  v.  Squire, 
L.  R.  4Q.  B.  170. 

^  24  Suth.  Civ.  R.  68 :  WoodiaU, 
nth  ed,,  147. 
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only  of  such  transfer,  cease  to  be  subject  to  any  of  the  Kabili- 
ties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  lease>  unless  the  lessee  elects  to 
treat  the  transferee  as  the  person  liable  to  him  : 

Provided  that  the  transferee  is  not  entitled  to  arrears  of  rent 
due  before  the  transfer,  and  that,  if  the  lessee,  not  having 
reason  to  believe  that  such  transfer  has  been  made,  pays  rent 
to  the  lessor,  the  lessee  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  such  rent 
over  again  to  the  transferee  ^. 

The  lessor,  the  transferee  and  the  lessee  may  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  premium  or  rent  reserved  by  the  lease 
is  payable  in  respect  of  the  part  so  transferred,  and,  in  case 
they  disagree,  such  determination  may  be  made  by  any  Court 
having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  suit  for  the  possession  of  the 
property  leased^. 

110.  Where  the  time  limited  by  a  lease  of  immoveable  Exclurion 
property  is  expressed  as  commencing  from  a  particular  day,  ^^^l  ^^ 
in  computing  that  time  such  day  shall  be  excluded.     Where  term  coin- 
no  day  of  commencement  is  named,  the  time  so  limited  begins  "^®^^®®- 
from  the  making  of  the  lease. 

Where  the  time  so  limited  is  a  year  or  a  number  of  years.  Duration 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  *^^  ^®**®  ^*^' 
lease  shall  last  during  the  whole  anniversary  of  the  day  from 
which  such  time  commences. 

Where  the  time  so  limited  is  expressed  to  be  terminable  Option  to 
before  its  expiration,  and  the  lease  omits  to  mention  at  whose  <l®*®™^o 

.  lease. 

option  it  is  so  terminable,  the  lessee,  and  not  the  lessor,  shall 
have  such  option  ^. 

III4  A  lease  of  immoveable  property  determines —  Detennina- 

{a)  by  efflux  of  the  time  limited  thereby*  :  J^° 

(i)  where  such  time  is  limited  conditionally  on  the  happen- 
ing of  some  event — ^by  the  happening  of  such  event  ^  : 

{c)  where  the  interest  of  the  lessor  in  the  property  termi- 
nates on,  or  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  same  extends  only 

*  Act  XI  of  1855,  sec.  1 :  4  Anne,  *  3  Moo.  L  A.  361 :   16  Soth.  Civ. 

c.  16,  sec.  10.  B.  147. 

'  See  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sees.  '  A  lease  of  land  whereby  the  lessee 

16,  19,  20.  is  empowered  to  hold  the  land  as  he 

'  zJanwv.fi^wrWcr,  3  Bos.  &  P.  399,  pleases  determines  on  his  death,  4 

where  the  lease  was  for  *  7,  14,  or  21  Bom.  424. 
years.' 
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tO;  the  happening  of  any  event — by  the  happening  of  such 
event  ^ : 

{d)  in  case  the  interests  of  the  lessee  and  the  lessor  in  the 
whole  of  the  property  become  vested  at  the  same  time  in  one 
person  in  the  same  right'  : 

(e)  by  express  surrender ;  that  is  to  say^  in  case  the  lessee ' 
yields  up  his  interest  under  the  lease  to  the  lessor  ^,  by  mutual 
agreement  between  them  ^  : 

(/)  ^y  implied  surrender  •  : 

(jgi)  by  forfeiture ;  that  is  to  say^  (i)  ^  ^^^^^e  the  lessee  breaks 
an  express  condition  which  provides  that^  on  breach  thereof, 
the  lessor  may  re-enter^  or  the  lease  shall  become  void  "^ ;  or 
{%)  in  case  the  lessee  renoimces  his  character  as  such  by  setting 
up  a  title  in  a  third  person  or  by  claiming  title  in  himself  * ; 
and  in  either  case  the  lessor  or  his  transferee  does  some  act 
showing  his  intention  to  determine  the  lease : 

(Ji)  on  the  expiration  of  a  notice  to  determine  the  lease^  or 

to  quit^  or  of  intention  to  quit^  the  property  leased^  duly  given 

by  one  party  to  the  other  •. 

lUustratian  to  ciUtuie  (/). 

A  lessee  accepts  from  his  lessor  a  new  lease  of  the  property  leased,  to 
take  effect  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  lease.  This  is  an  im- 
plied surrender  of  theformer  lease^andsuch  lease  determines  thereupon. 

Waiyer  of       112.  A  forfeiture  under  section  iii^  clause  (^)^  is  waived 
forfeitiire.   ^^y  acceptance  of  rent  which  has  become  due  since  the  forfeiture, 

^  Marshall,  i66,  where  the  lease  plaintiff  sued  in  ejectment  and  the 

was    granted  by  a  childless  Hindd  defendant  set  up  a  right  as  a  per> 

widow.  manent  tenant,  this  was  held  to  be  a 

'  3  O.  L.  R.  159.  More  as  to  meiger,  repudiation  of  the  lessor's  title  and  to 

Wooidfall,  p.  308.  absolve  him  from  the  obligation  which 

'  being  in  possession  and  competent  woidd  have  devolved  on  him,  if  the 

to  contract.  defendant  had  set  up  a  tenancy  from 

*  being  competent  to  contract.  year  to  year,  of  giving  the  defendant 

*  As  to  surrender  by  one  of  several  a  notice  to  quit,  8  I^m.  228,  foUow- 
joint  lessees,  see  9  Suth.   147,  149  :  ing  Vivian  v.  Moat,  16  Gh.  Div.  730. 
WoodiWl,   398.     No  writing   ii   re-  •23  Suth.  Civ.  R.  238,  271.     The 
quired.  notice  ought  to  be  clear  ajid  unambi- 

*  as  where  the  lessee  accepts  a  valid  guous,  1 1  Cal.  538  ;  and  it  must  be  rea- 
new  lease  from  the  reversioner  to  be-  sonable,  and  thereasonableness  must  be 
gin  either  presently  or  at  some  time  decided  according  to  the  circumstances 
during  the  continuance  of  the  former  of  each  case  and  the  local  custom, 
lease.  The  notice  need  not  expire  at  the  end 

^  Marshall,  250 :  as  to  relief  against  of  the  year,  9  Cal.  48,  per  Field  J. 

forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent,  see  As  to  the  notice  to  which  a  tenant  from 

below,  sec.  114.  year  to  year  is  entitled,  see  6  Bom. 

*  6  Cal.  436,  and  see  18  Suth.  Civ.  67,  70  :  7  Mad.  374:  6  Bom.  H.  C, 
E.  465 :    25  ibid.   147.      Where  the  A.  C.  J.  31. 
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or  by  distress  for  such  rent,  or  by  any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor  showing  an  intention  to  treat  the  lease  as  subsisting^ : 

Provided  that  the  lessor  is  aware  that  the  forfeiture  has 
been  incurred : 

Provided  also  that,  where  rent  is  accepted  after  the  institu-  Waiver  of 
tion  of  a  suit  to  eject  the  lessee  on  the  ground  of  forfeiture,  "^-J!^  ^ 
such  acceptance  is  not  a  waiver  ^. 

113.  A  notice  given  under  section  1 1 1,  clause  {A)y  is  waived, 
with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  given,  by  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  person  giving  it 
showing  an  intention  to  treat  the  lease  as  subsisting  ^. 

JUustrcUions, 

(a)  A,  the  lessor,  gives  B,  the  lessee,  notice  to  quit  the  property 
leased.  The  notice  expires.  B  tenders,  and  A  accepts,  rent  which 
has  become  due  in  respect  of  the  property  since  the  expiration  of 
the  notice.     The  notice  is  waived '. 

(6)  A,  the  lessor,  gives  B,  the  lessee,  notice  to  quit  the  property 
leased.  The  notice  expires,  and  B  remains  in  possession.  A  gives 
to  ^  as  lessee  a  second  notice  to  quit.     The  first  notice  is  waived  *. 

114.  Where  a  lease  of  immoveable  property  has  determined  Relief 
by  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  lessor  sues  to  ^eUure 
eject  the  lessee  ^,  if,  at  the  hearing  of  the  suit,  the  lessee  pays  for  non- 
pr  tenders  to  the  lessor  the  rent  in  arrear,  together  with  in-  of  ^li. 
terest  thereon  and  his  full  costs  of  the  suit,  or  gives  such  secu- 
rity as  the  Court  thinks  sufficient  for  making  such  payment 
within  fifteen  days,  the  Court  may,  in  lieu  of  making  a  decree 

for  ejectment,  pass  an  order  relieving  the  lessee  against  the 
forfeiture;  and  thereupon  the  lessee  shall  hold  the  property 
leased  as  if  the  forfeiture  had  not  occurred  ®. 

115.  The  surrender,  express  or  implied,  of  a  lease  of  im-  Effect  of 
moveable  property  does  not  prejudice  an  under-lease  of  the*^"®^^®^ 
property  or  any  part  thereof  previously  granted  by  the  lessee,  feiture  on 
on  terms  and  conditions  substantially  i^e  same  (except  as  re-  leases.* 
gards  the  amount  of  rent)  as  those  of  the  original  lease;  but, 

^  wadb.  as  an  absolate  and  Qnqaali>  '  Such  a    suit    must  be   brought 

lied  demand  of  such  rent,  or  the  insti-  within  twelve  years  after  the  deter- 

tutioD  of  a  suit  for  it.    See  Suth.  F.  B.  mination,  Act  XV  of  1877,  art.  139. 

(1862),  10 :  S.  C.  Marshall,  25.  '  See  6  Mad.  330 :  2  Bom.  H.  C.  66, 

'  2  Bom.  H.  C.  66,  70.  70 :  Great  Hastem  Hotel  Co.  v.  Col- 

'  So  if  ^  distrains  for  such  rent.  lector  of  Allahahad,  2  Agra  (Ex.  O.  C. 

*  This    assumes    that    the  second  J.),  i:  8  Suth.  225,  col.  i,  per  Peacock 

notice  is  sufficient.  C.J. 
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unless  the  surrender  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
new  lease^  the  rent  payable  by^  and  the  contracts  bindings  on^ 
the  under-lessee  shall  be  respectiyely  payable  to  and  enforce- 
able by  the  lessor  \ 

The  forfeiture  of  such  a  lease  annuls  all  such  under-leases, 
except  where  such  forfeiture  has  been  procured  by  the  lessor 
in  fraud  of  the  under-lessees^  or  relief  against  the  forfeiture  is 
granted  under  section  1 14. 

Effect  of         116.  If  a  lessee  or  under-lessee  of  property  remains  in  pos- 
holding      gession  thereof  after  the  determination  of  the  lease  fifranted  to 

over.  ^^ 

the  lessee^  and  the  lessor  or  his  l^^al  representative  accepts 
rent  from  the  lessee  or  under-lessee^  or  otherwise  assents  to  his 
continuing  in  possession^  the  lease  is^  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary^  renewed  from  year  to  year,  or 
from  month  to  month,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  property  is  leased,  as  specified  in  section  106  ^. 

lUustrcUions, 

(a)  A  lets  a  house  to  B  for  five  years.  B  underlets  the  house  to 
C  at  a  monthly  rent  of  Rs.  100.  The  five  years  expire,  but  C  con- 
tinues in  possession  of  the  house  and  pays  the  rent  to  A.  Cb  lease 
is  renewed  from  month  to  month. 

(6)  A  lets  a  farm  to  B  for  the  life  of  C.  C  dies,  but  B  continues  in 
possession  with  ^^'s  assent,    ^'s  lease  is  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

Exemption  117,  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  leases 
for  Rgri-  for  agricultural  purposes^  except  in  so  far  as  the  Local  Govem- 
ouUural      ment,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Grovemor  General  in 

purpoM0.  ,  .  , 

Council,  may  by  notification  published  in  the  local  oflicial 
Gazette  declare  all  or  any  of  such  provisions  to  be  so  appli- 
cable, together  with,  or  subject  to,  those  of  the  local  law,  if 
any,  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

Such  notification  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  expiry  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

^  See  N.  W.  P.  1871,  p.  63.  trees  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the 

'  Where  on  the  expiration   of  a  lease  expires,  but  B  continues  in  pos- 

lease  the  lessee  is  allowed  to  continue  session  as  a  yearly  tenant,  he  may 

in  possession  as  a  yearly  tenant,  he  remove  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 

does  so  on  the  terms  contained  in  the  year  next  after  the  expiration  of  the 

expired  lease,  so  far  as  they  are  con-  two  years'  lease.    See  as  to  the  law 

sistent  with  a  yearly  holding,  3  Bom.  before  1882,  the  case  just  referred  to, 

H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  37,  30.    Thus  where  and  in  Bengal,  la  Ben.  363  :  N.  W. 

A  lets  a  garden  to  B  for  two  years,  B  P.  1870,  p.  204 :  7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  152  : 

having  under  the  lease  a  right   to  i6  ibid.  185 :  22  ibid.  394,  548 :   25 

remove  from  the  garden  certain  guava  ibid.  234. 


CHAPTEE  VL 


OF  EXCHANGES. 


118.  When  two  persons  mutually  transfer  the  ownership  'Exchange* 
of  one  thing  for  the  ownership  of  another^  neither  thing  or  *^®''^®^ 
both  things  being  money  only,  the  transaction  is  called  an 

^  exchange  ^/ 

A  transfer  of  property  in  completion  of  an  exchange  can  be 
made  only  in  manner  provided  for  the  transfer  of  such  pro- 
perty by  sale  ^. 

119.  In  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  party  Right  of 
deprived  of  the  thing  or  part  thereof  he  has  received  in  ex-  ^^'^^i*^^ 
change,  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  title  of  the  other  party,  thing  re- 
is  entitled  at  his  option  to  compensation  or  to  the  return  of  exSuuiS 
the  thing  traosferred  by  him^. 

120.  Save  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  each  party  Rights  and 
has  the  rights  and  is  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  a  seller  as  to  o**^*^|^ 
that  which  he  gives,  and  has  the  rights  and  is  subject  to  the 
liabilities  of  a  buyer  as  to  that  which  he  takes*. 

121.  On  an  exchange  of  money,  each  party  thereby  war-  Exchange 
rants  the  genuineness  of  the  money  given  by  him  \  °^  '^^^**^- 


^  This  Act  does  not  contemplate  the 
receipt  of  money  for  owelty  of  ex- 
change; as  to  this  see  i  Mad.H.G.ioi. 

^  See  sec.  54,  supra,  p.  768. 

*  Code  Civil,-  art.  1705  :  Barge, 
Comm.  ii.  673. 

*  See  sec.  55,  supra,  pp.  768-772  ; 
and  where  the  things  exchanged  are 
moveable,  the  Contract  Act,  sees.  37- 

55»  73-75*  93,  94»  97-io7>  etc. 
^  and  by  Muhammadan  law,  the 


deliveiy  must  be  immediate,  i  Mori. 
Big.  105,  S  5. 

Sec.  131  is  taken  from  the  Draft 
New  York  Civil  Code,  i  906 ;  but 
the  oases  there  cited  do  not  support 
the  proposition ;  and  in  La  NeumUe 
V.  Nourse,  3  Campb.  351,  Lord 
EUenborough  thought  there  was  no 
implied  warranty  upon  an  exchange 
of  goods. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  GIFTS  ^ 


'Gift*  da*       122.  '  Grift '  id  the  transfer  of  certain  existing  moveable  or 
^^^^         immoyeaUe  property  made  volmitarily  and  without  considera- 
tion^ by  one  person  ^,  called  the  donor,  to  another,  called  the 
donee,  and  accepted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  donee  '• 
Accept-  Such  acceptance  must  be  made  during  the  life-time  of  the 

to  ulidl  donor  and  while  he  is  still  capable  of  giving. 

If  the  donee  dies  before  acceptance,  the  gift  is  void  ^. 

123.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  gitt  of  immoveable  pro- 
perty, the  transfer  must  be  effected  by  a  registered  instnunent 
signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  donor,  and  attested  by  at  least 
two  witnesses  '. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  gift  of  moveable  property, 
the  transfer  may  be  effected  either  by  a  registered  instrument 
signed  as  aforesaid  or  by  delivery  •. 

Such  delivery  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  goods  sold 
may  be  delivered ''. 


Triknifer 

how 

eflfected, 


Gia  of  124.  A  gift  comprising  both 

and  fufure  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  ^  ^®  latter  ®. 
property. 

^  That  gifts  to  persons  standing  ift 
a  fiduciary  relation  to  the  donors  wiQ 
not  be  u|»ieid  unless  the  donors  had 
competent  and  independent  advice, 
see  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  37,  fdlow^ 
ing  Mhode$  v.  Satey  L.  R.,  i  Gh.  App. 
057,  per  Turner  L.J. 

*  This  includes  a  oorponMcm,  Act  I 
of  1868,  sec  2,  d.  ()). 

'  If  the  donee  be  in  his  mother's 
womb  the  acceptance  is  made  on  his 
behalf  by  the  person  under  whose 
authority  he  will  be  placed  on  his 
birth,  2  Burge,  Comm.  143. 

*  The  concurrence  of  the  donor  and 
donee  must  take  place  in  order  to 
render  the  donation  perfect,  2  Burge, 


existing  and  future  property 


143*144. 

•  This  seems  to  aflfect  the  rale  of 
Hindti  law  that  a  gift  of  immoveable 
property  is  invalid  if  the  donor  retains 
possession  and  there  is  no  symbolical 
delivery,  9  Cal.  855.  A  registered  in- 
strument duly  signed  and  attested  will 
henceforward  be  sufficient;  see  Act 
III  of  1877,  sec.  17,  cl.  (a).  A  gift  to 
an  attesting  witness  or  his  or  her  wifis 
or  husband  is  not  void. 

•  6  All.  634. 

^  See  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  90. 

•  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  §  778, 
which,  however,  excepts  the  case  ojf 
gifts  xnade  par  oontrat  de  mariage. 
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125.  A  gift  of  a  thing  to  two  or  more  donees,  of  whom  one  Gift  to 
does  not  accept  it,  is  void  as  to  the  interest  which  he  would  ^^^  one 
have  taken  had  he  accepted  ^.  does  not 

accept. 

126.  The  donor  and  donee  may  agree  that  on  the  happen-  When  gift 
ing  of  any  specified  event  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will  l^^ended 
of  the  donor  a  gift  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked ;  but  a  gift  or  revoked, 
which  the  parties  agree  shall  be  revocable  wholly  or  in  part  at 

the  mere  will  of  the  donor  is  void  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

A  gift  may  also  be  revoked  in  any  of  the  cases  (save  want 
or  failure  of  consideration)  in  which,  if  it  were  a  contract,  it 
might  be  rescinded  ^. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  a  gift  cannot  be  revoked  ^. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect 
the  rights  of  transferees  for  consideration  without  notice. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  gives  a  field  to  B,  reserving  to  himself,  with  B*b  assent, 
the  right  to  take  back  the  field  in  case  B  and  his  descendants  die 
before  A,  B  dies  without  descendants  in  A^b  lifetime.  A  may  take 
back  the  field. 

(6)  A  gives  a  Idkh  of  rupees  to  B,  reserving  to  himself,  with  ^*s 
assent,  the  right  to  take  back  at  pleasure  Es.  io,ooo  out  of  the 
Idkh.  The  gift  holds  good  as  to  Es.  90,000,  but  is  void  as  to 
Rs.  10,000,  which  continue  to  belong  to  A, 

127.  Where  a  gift  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  transfer  to  the  OnerouM 
same  person  of  several  things  of  which  one  is,  and  the  others  ^ 

are  not,  burdened  by  an  obligation,  the  donee  can  take  nothing 
by  the  gift  unless  he  accepts  it  fully  *. 

Where  a  gift  is  in  the  form  of  two  or  more  separate  and 
independent  transfers  to  the  same  person  of  several  things, 
the  donee  is  at  liberty  to  accept  one  of  them  and  refuse  the 

^  See  Burge,  Gomm.  ii.  144.    There  condition,  6  AU.  331,  per  Sir  A.  Hob- 

ib  here  no  iut  accrescendi,  houae ;  L.  B.  11 1.  A.  44.    Where  the 

'  Ab,  for  instance,  where  the  donor  donation  has  been  made  suih  eonditione 

is  induced  to  make  the  gift  by  coer-  and  pendente    condiHone  the   donee 

donorfiraud.     See  Code  Civil,  §$944,  dies  the  contingent  interest  is  trans- 

947i  953)  95^  •  Code  of  Lower  Canada,  missible  to  his  heirs.     So  the  death  of 

sees.  783,  811.  the  donor  before  the  performance  of 

'  It  cannot  therefore  be  revoked  oh  the  condition  on  which  the  gift  was 

ingratitvdinem  donatarii.   As  to  con-  to  become  the  property  of  the  accept- 

ditional  gifts,  see  supra,  sees.  30-34.  ing  donee  wiU  not  deprive  the  latter 

When  a  gift  is  complete  at  the  time  of  it,  2  Surge,  Comm.  144. 
when  the  actual  transfer  took  place,  the  *  Act  X  of  iS6$,  sec.  66. 

parties  cannot  afterwards  import  a 
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others,  although  the  former  maj  be  beneficial  and  the  latter 

onerous  \ 
On«roQ8         A  donee  not  competent  to  contract  and  accepting^  propoty 
'^^ifi^  burdened  by  any  obligation  is  not  bound  by  his  acceptance. 
P«non.       But  if,  after  becoming  competent  to  contract  and  beings  aware 

of  the  obligation,  he  retains  the  property  given,  he  becomes  so 

bound. 

Itttuiratians. 

(a)  A  has  shares  in  X,  a  prosperous  joint  stock  company,  and 
also  shares  in  F,  a  joint  stock  company  in  difficulties.  Heayy  calls 
are  expected  in  respect  of  the  shares  in  F.  A  gives  ^  all  his 
shares  in  joint  stock  companies.  B  refuses  to  accept  the  shares  in 
Y.     He  cannot  take  the  shares  in  X. 

U>)  Ay  having  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  of  a  house  at  a  rent 
which  he  and  his  representatives  are  bound  to  pay  daring  the 
term,  and  which  is  more  than  the  house  can  be  let  for,  gives  to 
B  the  lease,  and  also,  as  a  separate  and  independent  transaction, 
a  sum  of  money.  B  refuses  to  accept  the  lease.  He  does  not  by 
this  refusal  forfeit  the  money. 


Unlyenal 
done*. 


128.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  127,  where  a  gift 
consists  of  the  donor's  whole  property,  the  donee  is  personally 
liable  for  all  the  debts  due  by  the  donor  at  the  time  of  the 
gift  to  the  extent  of  the  property  comprised  therein  ^. 

129.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  relates  to  gifts  of  moveable 
property  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  shall  be  deemed 

N*S*  T^   ^  affect  any  rule  of  Muhammadan  law  ^,  or,  save  as  provided 
-  *  by  section  1113,  any  rule  of  Hindu  or  Buddhist  law  *. 


Saying  of 
doDatioDs 
mort\9 


^  Act  X  of  1865,  ROC  100. 

'  Code  of  Ijower  Canada,  §  797. 

'  As  to  Muhammadan  gifts  in  Ben- 

gj,  3  Cal.  184,  197  :  9  CaL  138  :  10 
al.  Ilia :  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O. C.  J.  37 : 
6  Bom.  650:  9  Bom.  146:  in  ilie 
N.  W.  Provinces,  5  N.  W.  P.  (1873), 
5 :  5  All.  385.  Gifts  by  sick  persons, 
2  All.  854:  3  All.  731.  Tribal  custom 
in  Oudh  tbat  a  gift  byway  of  mainten- 
ance is  resumable  at  the  donor's  will, 
L.  B.,'io  I.  A.  133. 
*  As  to  Hindti  gifts,  see  West  & 


Buhler,  3rded.,  pp.  179-183, 186, 187, 
190,  191,  207,  441,  etc :  Mayne  on 
Hindti  law,  §§  ^2%^  329 :  7  Bom.  452. 
As  to  the  Buddhist  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  The  Dhamaihat,  Rangoon, 
1874,  pp.  230-343.  Gifts  to  a  god, 
8  Bora.  432,  455.  Gift  on  condition 
that  the  subject-matter  should  devolve 
on  male  descendants  only  is  void  ac- 
cording to  Hindd  law,  6  Cal.  427;  and 
see  9  Ben.  394  as  to  the  general  rule 
that  gifts  inter  vivos  can  confer  only 
interests  recognised  by  law. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  TBANSFERS  OP  ACTIONABLE   CLAIMS. 


130*  A  claim  whieli  the  civil  Courts  recognise  as  affording  Actionable 
grounds  for  relief  is  actionable  whether  a  suit  for  its  en-  ^    "** 
f  orcement  is  or  is  not  actually  pending  or  likely  to  become 
necessary  ^. 

131.  No  transfer  of  any  debt  ^  or  any  beneficial  interest  in  Transfer 
moveable  property  shall  have  any  operation  against  the  debtor  ^    ®    ' 
or  against  the  person  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  until 
express  notice  of  the  transfer  is  given  to  him  ^,  unless  he  is  a  * 
party  to  or  otherwise  aware  of  such  transfer*;   and  every 
dealing  by  such  debtor  or  person,  not  being  a  party  to  or 
otherwise  aware  of,  and  not  having  received  express  notice  of, 

a  transfer,  with  the  debt  or  property  shall  be  valid  as  against 

such  transfer  *»• 

Illustration. 

A  owes  money  to  B,  who  transfers  the  debt  to  C.  B  then 
demands  the  debt  from  A,  who,  having  no  notice  of  the  transfer, 
pays  B.    The  payment  is  valid,  and  C  cannot  sue  A  for  the  debt. 

132.  Every  such  notice  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  Notice  to 
person  making  the  transfer,  or  by  his  agent  duly  authorized  )|^*^.^^ 
in  this  behalf. 

133.  On  receiving  such  notice,  the  debtor  or  person  in  whom  Debtor  to 
the  property  is  vested  shall  give  effect  to  the  transfer  unless  ^  teimsfer. 
where  the  debtor  resides,  or  the   property  is  situate,  in  a 
foreign  country  and  the  title  of  the  person  in  whose  favour 


1  Compare  the  narrower  definition 
in  the  Code  of  Ijower  Canada,  §  1583 : 
the'  droit  est  r^put^  litigieux  lorsqu'il 
est  mcertain,  £sput^  ou  diaputable 
par  le  d^biteur  soit  que  le  demande 
en  soit  intentde  en  justice,  ou  qu'il  y 
ait  lieu  de  pr^sumer  qu'elle  sera  n^* 
cessaire.'  See,  too,  Code  Civil,  $  1700. 

^  This  does  not  include  a  decree,  12 
Cal.  610. 


'  Stocks  v.  Dobton,  4  D.  M.  6.  15. 

*  That  the  obligor's  consent  is  not 
necessary  to  the  assignment  of  a  com- 
mon money-bond,  see  i  Mad.  H.  C. 
139.  See  36  &  37  Vic.  c.  66,  sec.  25 
(6) :  I  Mad.  H.  C.  150. 

'12  Cal.  505, 506 :  Ryall  t.  Bowles, 
2  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C,  5th  ed. 
pp. 765-816. 
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the  transfer  is  made  is  not  complete  according  to  the  law  of 
such  country  ^ 

Wftmnty       184.  Where  the  transferor  of  a  debt  warrants  the  solvency 

of  £bi^7  ^^  ^^^  debtor^  the  warranty^  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the 

contrary^  applies  only  to  his  solvency  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 

f er,  and  is  limited,  where  the  transfer  is  made  for  consideration, 

to  the  amount  or  value  of  such  consideration  ^. 


Dbobtfge 
of  penon 

whom 
claim  is 
sold. 


135.  Where  an  actionable  claim  ^  is  sold^  he  against  whom 
it  is  made  is  wholly  discharged  by  paying  to  the  buyer  the 
price  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  sale,  with  interest  on  the 
price  from  the  day  that  the  buyer  paid  it. 

Nothing  in  the  former  part  of  this  section  applies^ 

(a)  where  the  sale  is  made  to  the  co-heir  to,  or  co-proprietor 
•  of,  the  claim  sold ; 

{b)  where  it  is  made  to  a  creditor  in  payment  of  what  is  due 
to  him; 

(c)  where  it  is  made  to  the  possessor  of  a  property  subject 
to  the  actionable  claim ; 

(d)  where  the  judgment  of  a  competent  Court  has  been  de- 
livered affirming  the  claim,  or  where  the  claim  has  been  made 
clear  by  evidence  and  is  ready  for  judgment*. 

iDcapftoity  186»  No  judge,  pleader,  mukht&r,  clerk,  bailiff  or  other 
oomiected  ^^^^^  connected  with  Courts  of  justice  can  buy  any  action- 
^*^  .  able  claim  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which 
justice.       he  exercises  his  functions  ^. 

Liability  of     137.  The  person  to  whom  a  debt  or  charge  is  transferred 
of  debt^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  subject  to  aU  the  liabilities  to  which  the  transferor 
was  subject  in  respect  thereof  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  ^. 


^  Plaher,  $  141 :  Siehel  y.  Baphad, 
10  Jut,  N.  S.  1165. 

'  Code  Civil,  §  1695 :  Code  of 
Lower  Canada*  §  1577:  .Pothier, 
Vente^  570. 

'  13  Cal.  470 :  13  Cal.  397. 

*  This  aeotion  is  taken  from  the 
Code  of  Lower  Canada^  §§  1583, 1584, 
It  does  not  absolutely  prevent  the 
buyer  from  recovering  the  full  amount 
of  the  debt,  13  Cal.  145. 

*  9  Mad.  5,  9.    The  High  Court 


N.  W.  P.  had  ruled  in  1870  that  it 
was  not  expedient  that  pleaders  en- 
gaged in  suits  should  become  the 
persons  entitled  to  execute  the  decrees^ 
3  N.  W.  P.  47. 

•  Crouch  V.  Credit  Fonder  of  Eng- 
l€md,  L.  R.,  8  Q.  B.  380 :  Mangles  v, 
Dixon,  3  H.  L.  C.  735.  The  illustra- 
tion is  not  very  appropriate.  The 
debenture  not  being- negotiable,  JB,  of 
oourse,  is  in  no  better  position  than 
the  transferor  A, 


SQUBDULE. 


815 


lilusPrcUton, 

A  debenture  is  issued  in  fraud  of  a  public  company  to  A,  A 
sells  and  transfers  the  debenture  to  J?,  who  has  no  notice  of  the 
fraud.    The  debenture  is  invalid  in  the  hands  of  B, 

138.  When  a  debt  is  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Mortgaged 
an  existing  or  future  debt,  the  debt  so  transferred,  if  recovered  ^''^*- 

by  either  the  transferor  or  transferee,  is  applicable,  first,  in 
payment  of  the  costs  of  such  recovery;  secondly,  in  or  to- 
Tvards  satisfaction  of  the  amount  for  the  time  being  secured 
by  the  transfer ;  and  the  residue,  if  any,  belongs  to  the  trans- 
feror ^ 

139.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  applies  to  negotiable  instru-  Saving  of 


ments«. 

*  Davidson^s  Gonv.,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  727.  That  Uie  mortgagee  of 
a  debt  is  liable  for  its  loss  if  it  becomes 
irrecoverable  by  his  wilful  defj&tdt,  see 
WilUams  v.  Price,  i  S.  &  S.  581. 

^  They  are  dealt  with  by  Act 
XXYI  of  1881,  supra.  As  to  the 
transfer  of  a  promissory  note  made 
payable  simply  to  the  payee  without 
the  addition  of  the  words  *  order/  or 


negotiable 
instra- 

'  bearer/  and  therefore  not  negotiable,  ments. 
see  I  All.  732.  As  to  the  assignability 
of  contracts  between  Hindtis,  and  the 
assignee's  power  to  sue  in  his  own 
name,  4  Mad.  H.  G.  176.  That  a 
ooQtract  for  the  delivery  of  shares  at  a 
future  day  is  assignable,  see  8  Bom. 
H.  C.,  A.  G.  J.  133.  As  to  the  trans- 
fer of  a  mortgagee's  rights  as  such,  a 
Mad.  212. 


THE    SCHEDULE. 

(a) — Statutes, 


Year  and  chapter. 


27  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  10. 

13  Eliz.,  c.  5  . 


27  Eliz.,  G.  4  . 


4'Win.  &  Mary, 
c.  16. 


Subject. 


Uses 

Fraudulent     con- 
veyances. 

Fraudulent     con- 
veyances. 

Clandestine  mort- 
gages. 


Extent  of  repeal. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 


The  whole. 
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^i'j — jlcU  of  tie  Governor-General  in  Council, 


Namber  Mid  year. 

Sabjeot 

Extent  of  respead. 

IX  of  184a     . 

Lease  and  release  . 

The  whole. 

XXXr  of  1854 

Modes  of  convey- 
ing land. 

Section  17. 

XI  of  1855     . 

Mesne  profits  and 
improTements. 

Section  i;  in  the  title,  the 
words  'to  mesne  profits 
and,'  and  in  the  preamble 
'to  limit  the  liability  for 
mesne  profits  and.' 

XXVnofi866 

Indian  Tnisiee  Act 

Section  31. 

IV  of  187a     . 

Panjib  Laws  Act 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  Bengal 
Regulations  I  of  1798  and 
XVU  of  1806. 

XX  of  1875    . 

Central  Provinces 
Laws  Act. 

So  &r  as  it  relates  to  Bengal 
Reg^olations  I  of  1 798  and 
XVHof  i8o6\ 

XVTTTofi876 

Oadh  Laws  Act  . 

So  £Etr  as  it  relates  to  Bengal 
Regulation  XVU  of  1806. 

I  of  1877    .    . 

Specific  Belief .    • 

In  sections  35  and  36,  the 
words  *  in  writing.' 

(c) — RegulatioM. 


Number  and  year. 

Subject. 

Extent  of  repeal. 

Bengal    Regu- 
lation   I   of 

Conditional  sales  . 

The  whole  Regulation  ^ 

1798. 

Bengal    Regu- 
lation XVII 

Redemption     .     . 

The  whole  Regulation  ^. 

of  1806. 

Bombay  Regu- 
lation V  of 

Acknowledgment 
of    debts :     In- 

Section 15". 

1827. 

terest  :     Mort- 
gages in  posses- 

■ 

sion. 

^  As  the  Tranafer  of  Property  Act 
has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the 
PanjiSb,  these  enactments  aire  still  in 
force  in  that  Province. 


*  As  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act 
has  not  yet  been  extended  to  Bom- 
bay^  this  section  is  still  in  force. 


ACT  XXVIII  OF  1866,  SECS.  6-19. 

(See  p,  783,  mpra) 

POWEBS   OF  MOBTGAGEES. 

6.  "Where  any  principal-money  is  secured  or  charged  by  deed  Powers 
on  any  immoveable  property,  or  on  any  interest  therein,  the  person  J^|^a<jes. 
to  whom  such  money  shall  for  the  time  being  be  payable,  his  exe- 
cutors, administrators  and  assigns,  shall,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  when  such  principal-money 

shall  have  become  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  or 
after  any  interest  on  such  principal-money  shall  have  been  in  arrear 
for  six  months,  or  after  any  omission  to  pay  any  premium  on  any 
insurance  which  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  have  the 
following  powers  to  the  same  extent  (but  no  more)  as  if  they 
had  been  in  terms  conferred  by  the  person  creating  the  charge, 
namely : — 

1st,  a  power  to  sell  or  concur  with  any  other  person  in  selling 
th^  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  by  public  auction  or  pri- 
vate contract,  subject  to  any  reasonable  conditions  he  may  think 
fit  to  make,  and  to  rescind  or  vary  contracts  for  sale,  or  buy-in  and 
resell  the  property,  from  time  to  time,  in  like  manner : 

2nd,  a  power  to  appoint  or  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
©f  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  in 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

7.  Receipts  for  purchase-money  given  by  the  ferson  or  persons  ReoeipU 
exercising  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall  be  sufficient  ^'^^^' 
discharges  to  the  purchasers,  who  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  money, 
application  of  such  purchase-money^. 

8.  No  such  sale  as  last  aforesaid  shall  be  made  until  after  six  Notice 
months'  notice  in  writing  given  to  the  person  or  one  of  the  persons  before  sale, 
entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  or  affixed  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  such  property ; 

but  when  a  sale  has  been  effected  in  professed  exercise  of  the  Purchaser 
powers  hereby  conferred,  the  title  of  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  ^^^ 
liable  to  be  impeached  on  the  ground  that  no  case  had  arisen  to  inquiry  as 
authorize  the  exercise  of  such  power,  or  that  no  such  notice  as  Jj^^^'^f 

*  33  &  34  Vic,  c.  145,  B.  13,  "*  *• 
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aforesaid  had  been  giyen ;  bat  anj  person  damnified  hy  any  such 
unauthorized  exercise  of  such  power  shall  haye  his  remedy  in 
damages  against  the  person  or  persons  selling*. 
Applioa-         9*  ^^  money  arising  by  any  sale  effected  as  aforesaid  shall 
tk>nof  pur-  he  applied  by  the  person  receiving  the  same  as  follows: — 

first,  in  payment  of  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or  in- 
curred in  any  attempted  sale ; 

secondly,  in  discharge  of  all  interest  and  costs  then  due  in 
respect  of  the  charge  in  consequence  whereof  the  sale  was  made ; 
and 

thirdly,  in  discharge  of  all  the  principal-moneys  then  due  in  re- 
spect of  such  charge ; 

and  the  residue  of  such  money  shaU  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled 
to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  as  the  case  may  be  *. 
Conyey*  lo.  The  person  exercising  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred 

DDxcluuier    ®^*^^  ^^®  power  by  deed  to  convey  or  assign  to  and  vest  in  the 
purchaser  the  property  sold,  for  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein 
which  the  person  who  created  the  charge  had  power  to  dispose  of. 
Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  mortgagee  of  a  term  of  years  to  sell  and  convey  the 
fee  simple  of  the  property  comprised  therein  in  cases  where  the 
mortgagor  could  have  disposed  of  such  fee  simple  at  the  date  of 
the  mortgage  '. 
Owner  of        II.  At  any  time  after  the  power  of  sale  hereby  conferred  shall 
charge  may  have  become  exerciseable,  the  person  entitled  to  exercise  the  same 
title-deeds  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  from  the  person  entitled 
and  con-      to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  all  the  deeds  and  documents 
IwS^eL^   in  his  possession  or  power  relating  to  the  same  property,  or  to  the 
tate.  title  thereto,  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  and 

recover  if  the  same  property  had  been  conveyed,  appointed  or  sur- 
rendered to  and  were  then  vested  in  him  for  all  the  estate  and  in- 
terest which  the  person  creating  the  charge  had  power  to  dispose 

of; 

and  where  the  legal  estate  shall  be  outstanding  in  a  trustee,  the 
person  entitled  to  a  charge  created  by  a  person  equitably  entitled, 
or  any  purchaser  from  such  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  call  for  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  person 
creating  the  charge  could  have  called  for  such  a  conveyance  if  the 
charge  had  not  been  made  \ 


*  33  &;  24  Vic,  c.  145,  8. 13. 
'  33  &  24  Vic,  c.  145,  8. 14. 


'  33  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  8.  15. 
*  23  &  34  Vic,  c  145,  8.  16. 
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12.  Any  person  entitled  to  appoint  or  obtain  tbe  appointment  Appoint- 
ment of 
receiver* 


of  a  receiver  as  aforesaid,  may  from  time  to  time,  if  any  person  or  ^^^^ 


persons  has  or  have  been  named  in  the  deed  of  charge  for  that  purpose, 
appoint  such  person  or  any  one  of  such  persons  to  be  receiver,  or 
if  no  person  be  so  named,  then  may,  by  writing  delivered  to  the 
person  or  any  one  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  property  subject 
to  the  charge,  or  affixed  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  property, 
require  such  last-mentioned  person  or  persons  to  appoint  a  fit  and 
proper  person  as  receiver,  and  if  no  such  appointment  be  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  requisition,  then  may  in  writing  appoint 
any  person  he  may  think  fit  *. 

No  person  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  office  of  receiver  merely 
because  he  is  an  officer  of  the  High  Court. 

13.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Receiver 
the  agent  of  ^the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to  the     ^^^  ^f 
charge,  who  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  his  acts  or  defaults  un-  mortgagor. 
less  otherwise  provided  fyr  in  the  charge  ^. 

14.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  have  power  to  Powers  of 
demand  and  recover  and  give  effectual  receipts  for  all  the  rents,  '^^c®^^®^- 
issues  and  profits  of  the  property  of  which  he  is  appointed  receiver, 

by  suit,  distress  or  otherwise,  in  the  name  either  of  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  or  of  the  person  entitled 
to  the  money  secured  by  the  charge,  to  the  iiill  extent  of  the  estate 
or  interest  which  the  person  who  created  the  charge  had  power  to 
dispose  of. 

15.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  may  be  removed  by  Beceiver 

the  like  authority,  or  on  the  like  requisition  as  before  provided  ™*y   ® , 

•''  *  *  removed, 

with  respect  to  the  original  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and  new  and  new 
receivers  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  *.  receiyere 

16.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  entitled  to  „     . 

xLficeiver  to 

retain  out  of  any  money  received  by  him,  in  lieu  of  all  costs,  charges  receive 
and  expenses  whatsoever,  such  a  commission,  not  exceeding  five  commiBsion 
2)er  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  all  money  received,  as  shall  be  ^^^  ^^^ 
specified  in  his  appointment,  and  if  no  amount  shall  be  so  specified,  per  cent, 
then  five  per  c&idvm,  on  such  gross  amount  ^ 

17.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall,  if  so  directed  in  Beceiver  to 
writing  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  money  secured  by  the  charge,  ^"^^"^Jj 
insure  and  keep  insured  from  Ipss  or  damage  by  fire,  out  of  the 

money  received  by  him,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  in- 
cluded in  the  charge  which  is  in  its  nature  insurable  ^. 

^  • 

*  23  &  24  Vic,  c.  145,  B.  17.        *  23  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  s.  20. 

*  23  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  B.  18.       *  23  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  8.  21. 
'  23  &  24  Vic,  c.  145,  8.  19.       •  23  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  8.  22 
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AppHcfr- 
tion  of 
moneys 
received 
by  him. 


This  part 
toreUte  to 
cliargesby 
way  of 
mortgage 
only. 


18.  Every  receiver  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  pay  and  apply 
all  the  money  received  by  him  in  the  first  place  in  discharge  of 
Government  revenue  and  of  all  taxes,  rates  and  assessments  what- 
soever, and  in  payment  of  his  commission  as  aforesaid,  and  of  tfaa 
premiums  on  the  insurances,  if  any ;  and  in  the  next  place  in  pay" 
ment  of  all  the  interest  accruing  due  in  respect  of  any  principal* 
money  then  charged  on  the  property  over  which  he  is  receiver,  or 
on  any  part  thereof;  and,  subject  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  all  the 
residue  of  such  money  to  the  person  for  the  time  being  entitled  to 
the  property  subject  to  the  charge,  his  executors,  administrators 
or  a8sigus^ 

19.  The  powers  and  provisions  contained  in  sections  6  to  18  of 
this  Aet,  both  inclusive,  relate  only  to  mortgages  or  charges  made 
to  secure  money  advanced  or  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  or  to 
secure  an  existing  or  future  debt  K 


*  35  &  14  Vic,  •.  145,  8.  J3. 


•  J3  &  24  Vic,  c  145,  8.  34. 
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Tbusts,  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by  English 
lawyers,  that  is  to  say,  confidences   to   the   existence   of  which 
a  double  ownership,  a  '  legal '  and  an  '  equitable'  estate,  are  neces- 
sary, are  unknown  to  Hindd  and  Muhammadan  law\     But  trusts 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  obligations  annexed  to 
the  ownership  of  property  which  arise  out  of  a  confidence  reposed 
in  and  accepted  by  the  owner  for  the  benefit  of  another,  are  con- 
stantly created  by  the  Natives  of  India  and  are  frequently  enforced 
by  our  Courts.     'There  is  probably/  said  Mr.  Justice  Phear*,  *no 
country  in  the  world  where  fiduciary  relations  exhibit  themselves  so 
extensively  and  in  such  varied  forms  as  in  India ;  and  possession  of 
dominion  over  property,  coupled  with  the  obligation  to  use  it, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  for  the  benefit  of  others  than   the 
possessor,  is,  I  imagine,  familiar  to  every  Hindti.'     So,  too,  in  the 
case  of  Muhammadans,  where  a  woman  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  her 
deceased  father's  estate  in  the  hands  of  her  brother ',  or  to  exigible 
dower  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  ^.     Trusts  created  by  an  old 
man  for  his  own  maintenance  and  for   ulterior  purposes,  trusts 
created  for  a  widow,  or  for  a  daughter,  step-daughter,  or  daughter- 
in-law  and  her  children,  trusts  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family 
idol  \  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  Indians  whether  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan,  and  it  was  desirable  to  keep  these  trusts  free  from 
the  complication  of  double  estates,  in  which,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  legislature,  they  would  probably  have  become  entangled. 

The  system  of  hendmi,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
perty held  by  another  in  trust  for  the  beneficiary,  was  familiar  to 
the  people  of  India  before  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  and 
the  implied  trusts  in  case  of  a  hendmi  purchase  were  recognised 
and  established  in  the  Judicial  Committee  •.    In  no  country,  owing 


*  Tagore  v.  Tagore,  g  Ben.  401,  per 
Willes  J.  To  the  double  ownerahip  in 
English  trusts  there  seems  no  clear 
parallel  either  in  Roman  law  or  in  the 
modem  systems  founded  thereon.  Even 
the  separation  of  quiritarian  and  boni- 
tarian  ownership  is  of  a  materially 
different  nature.  See  an  article  in  The 
Academy  for  Aug.  14, 1886,  p.  99,  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Macdonell. 


'  4  Ben.  0.  C.  J.  134. 

»  Suth.  1864,  p.  377,  col,  2. 

*  6Suth.  Civ.  R.  III. 

^  These  trusts  give  the  trustee  a 
valuable  interest  and  are  dissoluble 
only  by  the  assent  of  the  whole  family 
or  of  all  concerned,  when  the  idol  is 
open  to  public  worship,  West  ft  B. 
203. 

*  6  Moo.  I.  A.  53:  9  Ben.  401. 
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to  tbe  extreme  sabdivision  of  immoveable  property  and  the  par- 
tition of  inberitanceB,  are  constructiye  trusts  more  common. 
Apart  from  the  Native  property-bolder,  tbere  is  the  large  body 
of  domiciled  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  who  have  for  nearly  a 
century  enjoyed  and  taken  advantage  of  a  trust-law  recognised 
by  our  Courts ;  and  now  that  the  number  and  wealth  of  this  class 
have  increased,  and  every  Court  in  the  country  may  be  called 
upon  to  administer  a  trust-law,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
its  codification  seems  no  longer  open  to  discussion  \ 

Before  1882  the  statutory  law  relating  to  trusts  was  contained 
in  29  Car.  II,  c.  31,  sees.  7-1 1,  Act  XXVII  of  1866  {=13  &  14 
Vic.  c.  60  and  15  &  16  Vic.  c.  5),  Act  XXVIII  of  1866  (=22  & 
23  Vic,  c.  35  and  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  145).  But  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
was  in  force  only  in  the  Presidency  Towns,  and  the  two  Acts  of  1 866 
extended  only  to  cases  to  which  English  law  is  applicable.  There 
were  also  a  few  isolated  provisions  relating  to  trusts  scattered 
through  the  Penal  Code ',  the  Specific  Relief  Act  •,  the  Civil  Pro- 
cedure  Code  \  the  Stamp  Act  \  the  Limitation  Act ',  the  Govern- 
ment Securities  Act^,  the  Companies  Act',  and  the  Presidency 
Banks  Act'. 

Tbe  Trusts  Act,  especially  the  ninth  chapter,  therefore  supplies  a 
defect  in  the  codified  law  of  British  India ;  and  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  extended  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  the  Lower  Provinces, 
Ajmer  and  Merw4ra,  the  Andaman  Islands  or  Burma,  it  is  in  force 
in  all  the  other  Provinces,  and  has  been  found  of  practical  utility 
to  the  Mufassal  Courts  and  pleaders. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  nine  chapters :  the  first  containing  pre- 
liminary matter,  the  others  dealing  respectively  with  the  creation 
of  trusts ;  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  trustees ;  their  rights  and 
powers ;  their  disabilities ;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  bene- 
ficiary; vacating  the  office  of  trustee ;  the  extinction  of  trusts ; 
and,  lastly,  certain  obligations  in  the  nature  of  trusts,  under  which 
head  the  Act  deals  with  what  English  lawyers  call  constructive  and 
resulting  trusts. 

Chapter  I.    Pbelihikaby. 

This  chapter  declares  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  affect  in 
malam  partem 

^  Report  of  the  Indian  Law  Com-      56,  60. 
misBion,  1879,  PP*  4^>  49-  *  ^*  3'  ^^i  Bched.  Nos.  98,  100. 

^  as.  405-409.  ^  Act  III  of  1881,  8.  4. 

»   88.  13  (a),  21,  54.        *   88.  266,  437.  «  Act  VI  of  1882,  8.  53. 

*  Act  I  of  1879,  8ched.  i,  Nob.  25,  »  Act  XI  of  1876,  s.  22. 
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(a)  the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law  as  to  waqf,  that  is,  transfers 
or  bequests  of  property  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes : 

(h)  the  mutual  relations  of  the  members  of  an  undivided  family 
as  determined  by  any  customary  or  personal  law. 

It  also  declares  that  nothing  in  the  Act  applies  to 

(c)  public  or  private  religious  or  charitable  endowments*,  or 

(d)  trusts  to  distribute  prizes  taken  in  war  amongst  the 
captors  \ 

It  declares,  lastly,  that  nothing  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
creation  of  trusts  applies  to  trusts  created  before  the  ist  March, 
1882. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  confounding  trusts  with  bailments ',  the 
Act  defines  '  trust  'as  *  an  obligation  annexed  to  the  ownership  of 
property,  and  arising  out  of  confidence  reposed  in  and  accepted  by 
the  owner,  or  declared  and  accepted  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  or  of  another  and  the  owner '.'  And  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  the  MufasBal  of  conceptions  resembling  the  English 
legal  estate  and  equitable  ownership,  the  '  beneficial  interest '  of 
the  beneficiary  is  defined  as  *  his  right  against  the  trustee  as  owner 
of  the  trust  property/  Under  the  Act,  the  beneficiary  has  no 
estate  or  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  trust.  *  Breach  of 
trust  *  is  the  breach  of  any  duty  imposed  on  a  trustee  as  such  by 
any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force. 


^  This  total  exdusion  is  unfortunate, 
as,  amongst  Hindtis,  it  is  these  classes 
of  trusts  which  most  frequently  form 
the  subjects  of  litigation,  West  &  B., 
3rd  ed.,  p.  441,  note.  It  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  said  tliat  nothing  in 
the  Act  should  affect  the  rules  relating 
to  public  or  private  religious  or  charit- 
able endowments.  The  generally  ina- 
lienable character  of  endowments  under 
the  Hindti  as  under  the  Muhammadan 
law  is  recognised  by  the  Courts,  and 
in  some  places  also  by  the  Legislature ; 
see  Bom.  Act  II.  of  1863,  s.  8.  The 
Government  in  1863  withdrew  from 
the  management  of  these  endowments, 
passing  an  Act  (XX  of  1863)  handing 
it  over  to  bodies  of  Natives,  which  was 
extended  to  Kanara  by  Bom.  Act  VII 
of  1865.  See  also  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  sec.  530.. 

'  As  to  these,  see  Alexander  v. 
Duke  of  WeUington,  2  B.  &  M.  35  : 


Kinlock  v.  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  15  Ch.  D.  i :  7  App. 
Ca.  619,  where  the  appellant's  name  is 
Kinloch,  Mr.  Lewin  thus  states  the 
effect  of  these  decisions : — '  AU  prizes 
taken  in  war  vest  in  the  sovereign 
and  are  commonly  by  the  royal  warrant 
granted  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  dis- 
tribute in  a  prescribed  mode  among 
the  captors ;  but  an  interest  of  this 
kind  is  held  not  to  vest  an  interest  in 
the  cestuis  que  trust  which  they  can 
enforce  in  equity,  but  it  may  at  any 
time  be  revoked  or  varied  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  before  the 
general  distribution.  The  effect  of 
such  an  instrument  is  merely  to  appoint 
the  persons  named  to  be  the  agents  of 
the  sovereign  to  effect  the  distribu* 
tion.' 

'  The  definition  of  '  trusts  *  in  the 
draft  New  York  Civil  Code,  §  1681, 
seems  open  to  this  criticism. 
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<  Begpstered '  aad  '  notice '  are  defined  as  in  tEe  Transfer  of  Pro- 
perty Act,  supra  p*  747i  and  all  expressions  used  in  the  Tmsts  Act 
and  defined  in  the  Contract  Act— ^.g.  'fraud' — are  to  have  the 
meaning  attributed  to  them  by  the  latter  Act. 

Chafteb  n.    Op  the  Oreatiok  op  Trusts. 

Here  the  Act  declares  that  a  trust  may  be  created  for  any  lawful 
purpose,  and  that  a  purpose  is  lawful  unless  it  comes  within  any  of 
the  categories  mentioned  in  the  Contract  Act,  9ec.  23  :  that  every 
trust  of  which  a  purpose  is  unlawful  is  void  :  and  that  where 
a  trust  is  created  for  two  purposes,  of  which  one  is  lawful  and  the 
other  unlawful,  and  the  two  purposes  cannot  be  separated,  the  whole 
trust  is  void.  An  explanation  suggested  by  Nelson  v.  Bridport^  8 
Beav.  547,  shows  that  where  the  trust  property  is  land  situate  in 
a  foreign  country  the  trust  to  be  valid  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  that  country. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  to  exclude  oral  declarations  of  trust  when- 
ever land  forms  the  subject-matter.  Section  5  therefore  declares^ 
in  general  accordance  with  the  seventh  section  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  that  no  trust  in  relation  to  immoveable  property  is  valid 
unless  declared  (a)  by  a  non-testamentary  instrument  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  author  of  the  trust  or  the  trustee  and  registered,  or 
(b)  by  the  will  of  the  author  of  the  trust  or  the  trustee.  Theoreti- 
cally, this  modifies  the  ELindd  law,  which  in  no  transaction  abso- 
lutely requires  a  writing  *;  but  trusts  by  merely  verbal  declaration 
are  as  rarely  met  with  as  mortgages  by  merely  verbal  agreements  : 
the  change,  therefore,  in  practice  makes  no  alteration.  - 

In  case  of  trusts  of  moveable  property,  they  must  eitner  be 
declared  as  aforesaid,  or  the  ownership  of  the  property  must  be 
transferred  to  the  trustee. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  where  they  would  operate  so  as  to 
effectuate  a  fraud,  as,  for  example,  where  a  father  having  power  to 
bequeath  certain  land  is  induced  not  to  make  a  will  of  that  land  by 
the  promise  of  his  heir  presumptive  that  he  will  provide  thereout 
for  his  relatives  *. 

Section  6  states  the  four  requisites  to  the  creation  of  every  trust, 
and  adds  a  fifth — ^the  transfer  of  the  trust  property — except  where 
the  trust  is  declared  by  will  or  the  author  of  the  trust  is  himself  to 
be  the  trustee.     In  England  it  now  seems  impossible  for  an  infant 

»  2  Mad.  H.  C.  39,  per  Holloway  •  SeUaok  v.  Harris,  5  Vin.  Ab. 

J.    The  dioium  of  ^>aiikie  J.,  3  All.  521,  and  other  cases  cited  by  Lewin, 

/fi6y  if  meant  to  apply  to  Nattves,  is  8th  ed.,  61. 
clearly  wrong. 
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to  create  (except  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  settlement^)  a  trust 
wbich  cannot  be  set  aside,  for  lie  cannot  make  a  will,  and  his 
deeds  may  be  avoided.  Under  section  7  however  a  minor  may, 
yrith  the  permission  of  the  Court,  create  a  valid  trust. 

The  subject-matter  of  every  trust  must  be  property  transferable 
to  the  beneficiary;  and  in  order  to  preclude  the  complications  that 
would  arise  from  allowing  a  trust  upon  a  trust,  section  8  declares 
that  the  subject-matter  must  not  be  a  merely  beneficial  interest 
under  a  subsisting  trust. 

Section  9  declares  that  every  person  capable  of  holding  property 
may  be  a  beneficiary.  As  under  the  General  Glauses  Act  *  person' 
includes  a  corporation,  the  Act  here  varies  from  English  law. 
But  the  variation  is  intentional,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once 
fxded  that  the  Mortmain  Statutes  are  not  in  force  in  India. 

The  Act  provides  for  disclaimers  by  proposed  beneficiaries  as 
well  as  by  intended  trustees. 

Chaptbb  III.    Of  the  Duties  akd  Liabilities  op 
^  Trustees. 

Their  duties  are  to  execute  the  trust  (sec.  11),  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  state  of  the  trust-property  (sec.  12),  to  protect  the 
title  thereto  (sec.  13),  not  to  set  up  a  title  adverse  to  the  interest 
of  the  beneficiary  (sec.  14),  to  take  due  care  of  the  trust  property 
(sec.  15),  to  convert  perishable  or  reversionary  property  when,  the 
trust  is  for  several  persons  in  succession  (sec.  16),  to  be  impartial 
(sec.  17),  to  prevent  waste  (sec.  18),  to  keep  accounts  and  render 
information  (sec.  19),  and,  lastly,  to  invest  trust-funds  on  certain 
specified  securities  (sec.  20).  The  necessity  for  this  last  provision 
was  pointed  out  by  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  in  Be  Souza  v.  D^ 
Sauza,  12  Bom.  H.  C.  184.  As  to  these  securities,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Bombay  remarked,  in  his  comments  on  the  Bill,  that  ii^ 
parts  of  India  the  most  ordinary  and  popular  investment  made  by 
Native  trustees  is  an  investment  of  money  with  merchants  or 
shroffs  of  good  repute  to  run  at  interest.  The  Act  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  specified  securities,  authorises  investment  on  secjiri* 
ties  expressly  authorised  by  the  instrument  of  trust  or  by  any  rule 
which  the  High  Court  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  on  this 
behalf.  Investments  on  mortgages  of  leaseholds  for  years  are  for- 
bidden, unless  of  course  such  investments  are  expressly  authorized 
by  the  trust-deed.  In  England,  no  doubt,  trustees  empowered  to 
lend  on  a  mortgage  of  realty  may  invest  on  a  long  term  of  years 
at  a  peppercorn  rent.    But  in  India  such  terms  are  practically 

1  See  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  43. 
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anknown.  Section  21  allows  a  trustee  to  deposit  a  tnut-fand  not 
exceeding  Bs.  3000  in  a  Qoyemment  Savings  Bank  \  and  to  invest 
on  mortgage  of  land  already  pledged  as  a  secnrity  for  an  advance 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  1871.  A  power  like  the  latter 
is  conferred  in  England  by  27  ft  28  Vic.  c.  114,  s.  161. 
Liabilities  The  liabilities  of  trustees  are :  to  make  good  losses  which  the  trast 
of  tnuteet.  property  has  sustained  by  a  breach  of  trust  (sec.  23),  with  special 
provisions  where  gain  has  accrued  to  a  portion  of  the  trust  property 
through  another  breach  (sec.  24),  where  the  breach  has  been  com^ 
mitted  by  their  predecessors  (sec.  25),  or  by  their  co-trustees  (sec. 
26),  or  by  co-trustees  jointly  (sec.  27).  The  principle  here  fol- 
lowed is  that  the  trustee  shall  not  profit  by  his  own  wrong.  Section 
23  embodies  as  illustrations  the  rules  on  which  Courts  of  Equity  act 
whero  trust-property  improperly  left  outstanding  is  lost,  or  where  a 
trustee  retains  money  which  should  be  invested,  or  neglects  a  direc- 
tion to  invest,  or  to  accumulate,  or  improperly  sells  trust-property, 
or  is  guilty  of  unreasonable  delay  in  investing  trust-funds  or  in 
paying  them  to  the  beneficiary.  When  the  beneficiary's  interest  is 
forfeited  to  Government,  the  trustee  must  hold  the  trust-property 
to  the  extent  of  such  interost  for  the  benefit  of  such  person  as  the 
Government  directs. 

Chapteb  IV.    Op  the  Bights  and  Powebs  op  the 

Tbustee. 

Bights  of        This  chapter  embodies  the  substance  of  Act  XXVill  of  1866, 
Trurtee.      ^qqq^  g,  3,  5,  32,  33,  36,  37,  39  and  43.      The  trustee's  rights  are 
to  have  in  his  possession  the  instrument  of  trust  and  the  title-deeds 
relating  solely  to  the  trust-property  *  (sec.  3 1) ;  to  reimburse  himself 
his  expenses  properly  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  or  the 
protection  or  support  of  the  beneficiary,  and  to  be  recouped  for 
erroneous  over-payments  to  him  (sec.  32);    to  be  indemnified  by 
the  gainer  by  a  breach  of  trust  (sec.  33) ;  to  apply  to  the  Court 
(i.e.  either  a  High  Court  Judge  or  a  District  Judge)  for  guidance 
in  the  management  of  the  trust-property  (sec.  34) ;  and,  on  com- 
pleting his  duties,  to  have  the  accounts  settled  (sec.  35). 
Poweri  of       His  powers  are  generally  to  do  all  acts  proper  for  the  benefit 
Trufltoe.      ^f  {[^^  trust  property  and  for  the  protection  or  support  of  bene- 
ficiaries incompetent  to  contract;    but  except  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Court,  no  trustee  can  lease  trust-property  for  a  term 

*  See  Act  V  of  1873.    Power  to  '  The  English  rules  on  this  subject 

deposit  municipal  funds  in  such  hanks  (Lewin,  679)  are  complicated  by  the 

ie  given  by  .Madras  Act  III  of  1871,  double  ownership  of  trustee  and  cestui 

B.  36,  and  Ben.  Act  V  of  1876,  s.  75.  qw  truH, 
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ei^ceeding  Iwenty-one  years  (sec.  36).  A  trustee  for  sale  has  also 
the  usual  powers  to  sell  in  lots  and  either  by  public  auction  or 
private  contract  (sec.  37),  to  sell  under  special  conditions,  buy  in, 
re-sell,  and  fix  the  time  for  selling  (sec.  38),  to  convey  on  com- 
pletion (sec.  39).  The  trustee  may  vary  investments,  but  only  with 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  beneficiary  when  the  latter  is  com- 
petent to  contract  and  entitled  at  the  time  to  receive  the  income  of 
the  trust-property  for  his  life  (sec.  40).  Trustees  for  minors  may 
apply  the  income  not  only  for  their  maintenance,  education  and 
advancement,  but  also  for  the  reasonable  expenses  of  their  religious 
worship  ^,  marriage,  and  funeral ;  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Court,  such  trustees  may  apply  the  property  itself  to  the  minor's 
maintenance,  education,  and  advancement  (sec.  41).  Trustees,  too, 
may  give  receipts  for  trust-moneys,  which,  in  the  absence  of  fi::aud, 
will  be  good  discharges  (sec.  42).  Two  or  more  trustees  acting 
together  may  compound  or  allow  time  for  payment  of  debts  or 
claims  relating  to  the  trust  (sec.  42).  A  like  power  had  been  given, 
by  Act  XXVm  of  1866,  to  executors.  When  one  of  several 
trustees  disclaims  or  dies,  the  authority  to  deal  with  the  trust 
property  may  as  a  rule  be  exercised  by  the  continuing  trustees  (sec. 
44).  Lastly,  the  Act  provides  (sec.  45)  for  the  suspension  of 
a  trustee's  powers  by  a  decree  in  a  suit  for  the  execution  of 
the  trust. 

Chapteb  V.     Of  the  Disabilitibs  op  Teustees. 

Here  the  Act  declares  that  a  trustee  who  has  once  accepted  the 
trust  cannot  renounce  it  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Court, 
the  consent  of  the  beneficiary,  or  by  virtue  of  a  special  power  in 
the  instrument  of  trust  (sec.  46).  He  cannot  as  a  rule  delegate  his 
office  or  any  of  its  duties  (sec.  47).  Co-tn^tees  cannot  act  singly 
(sec.  48).  If  a  trustee  fails  to  exercise  a  discretionary  power 
reasonably  and  in  good  faith,  such  power  may  be  controlled  by  the 
Court  (sec.  49).  He  must  not  charge  for  his  services,  unless  (a)  the 
instrument  of  trust  contains  express  directions  to  the  contrary,  or 
(&)  he  has  when  accepting  the  trust  entered  into  a  contract  to  the 
contrary  with  the  beneficiary  or  the  Court  (sec.  50).  He  must  not 
use  the  trust-property  for  his  own  profit  (sec.  51),  and  if  he  does,  an 
obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  arises  (sec.  88).  If  he  be  a 
trustee  for  sale  of  trust-property,  he  or  his  agent  must  not  buy  it 
(sec.  52).     The  transaction  is  absolutely  void,  not  merely,  as  in 

^  This  clause  was  inserted  at  the      men,  called  the  British  Indian  Asso- 
suggestion  of  a  body  of  Native  gentle-      dation. 
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England,  Toid  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary.  Nor  must 
the  trustee,  without  the  permission  of  the  Court,  buy  or  take 
a  mortgage  or  lease  of  the  trust-property  (sec.  53),  and  such  per- 
mission is  not  to  be  giyen  unless  the  proposed  purchase,  mortgage 
or  lease  is  manifestly  for  the  advantage  of  the  b^ieficiary.  The 
Act  here  deviates  from  the  English  law,  according  to  which  a 
trustee  is  allowed  to  buy  trust-property  from  his  beneficiary  if  the 
latter  is  mU  jurit  and  the  former  can  show  that  the  relation  of 
trustee  and  beneficiary  was,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  virtually 
dissolved,  and  that  the  fullest  information  and  every  advantage 
were  given  to  the  beneficiary'.  Such  a  rule  seemed  too  vague  for 
insertion  in  a  Code  intended  to  be  worked,  for  the  most  part,  by 
unprofessional  judges.  It  has,  moreover,  been  disapproved  in 
Morse  v.  Hoyal,  12  Yes.  372.  And  no  trustee  whose  duty  it  is 
to  buy  or  to  obtain  a  mortgage  or  lease  of  particular  property 
for  his  beneficiary  may  buy  it,  or  obtain  a  lease  or  mortgage  of  it 
for  himself.* 

Chaftbb  YI.    Of  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 

THB  BeNBFICIABT. 

Bights  of  rpjjg  beneficiary's  rights  are  :  to  have  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
ficiary.  trust-property  (sec.  55)  ;  to  have  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
trust  specifically  executed  to  the  extent  of  the  beneficiary's  interest 
(sec.  56) ;  where  the  beneficiary  is  competent  to  contract,  to 
require  the  trustee  to  transfer  the  trust-property  to  him  or 
such  person  as  he  may  direct  (sec.  56);  and  to  inspect  and 
take  copies  of  the  instrument  of  trust,  title-deeds  relating  solely' 
to  the  trust-property,  accounts,  vouchers,  etc.  (sec.  57).  If  com- 
petent to  contract,  he  may  transfer  his  interest,  subject  to  the 
law  as  to  the  circumstances  and  extent  to  which  he  may  dispose 
of  it  (sec,  58).  He  has  a  right  to  sue  for  execution  of  the  trust 
by  the  Court,  where  no  trustees  are  appointed,  or  all  the  trustees 
die,  disclaim,  or  are  discharged  (sec.  59).  He  has  a  right  (sec.  60) 
that  the  trust-property  shall  be  held  and  administered  by  proper 
persons  and  a  proper  number  of  such  persons^  And  the  following 
are  declared  not  to  be  ^  proper  persons  *  for  this  purpose :  a  person 
domiciled  abroad ;  an  alien  enemy ;  a  person  having  an  interest 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  beneficiary;  a  person  in  insolvent 
circumstances ;  and,  urileas  the  personal  law  of  the  beneficiary  aUows 
otherwise,  a  married  woman  and  a  minor.  The  words  in  itaHcs 
were  inserted   because,   in    Hindti  and    Muhammadan  families, 

^  See  Lewin,  8th  ed.,  pp.  487,  488. 
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a  minor  son  often  succeeds  to  property  burthened  with  a  trust  for 
dependent  relations  of  his  father,  and  a  married  woman  is  some-* 
times  made  by  her  fiekther  trustee  for  herself  and  her  son  or  daughter. 
Section  61  declares  the  beneficiary's  right  to  have  his  trustee  com- 
pelled to  perform  any  particular  act  of  his  duty  as  such,  and 
restrained  from  committing  any  contemplated  or  probable  breach 
of  trust.  Sections  62,  63,  65  declare  the  rights  of  the  beneficiary 
(a)  in  case  of  a  wrongful  purchase  by  the  trustee,  (6)  in  case  the 
trust-property  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  third  person  inconsistently 
with  the  trust,  or  the  trustee  has  converted  it  into  money  or  other 
property,  and  (c)  in  case  the  trustee  wrongfully  transfers  trust- 
property  and  afterwards  becomes  its  owner.  Section  64  agrees  with 
the  English  rule,  which,  to  prevent  stagnation  of  property,  exempts 
from  the  trust  a  purchaser  with  notice  from  an  innocent  purchaser 
without  notice,  who  has  got  the  legal  estate.  Where  the  trustee 
wrongfully  transfers  the  trust-property,  and  afterwards  himself 
becomes  its  owner,  the  property  again  becomes  subject  to  the  trust 
(sec.  65).  Where  the  trustee  wrongfully  mingles  trust-property 
with  his  own,  the  beneficiary  (sec.  66)  is  entitled  to  a  charge  on 
the  whole  fund  for  the  amount  due  to  him.  This  accords  with 
Cook  V.  Addison^  L.  K.,  7  Eq.  470.  Section  67  declares  that  if  a 
partner,  being  a  trustee,  wrongfully  employs  trust-pi*operty  in  th© 
business,  his  co-partners  are  personally  liable  if  they  have  notice  of 
the  breach  of  trust,  but  not  otherwise. 

Section  68  declares  the  liability  of  a  co-beneficiary,  i,  where  one  of  Liability 
several  beneficiaries  joins  in  a  breach  of  trust,  or,  2,  knowingly  obtains  fi^:?!!^®' 
any  advantage  therefrom  without  the  consent  of  the  other  bene- 
ficiaries, or,  3,  becomes  aware  of  a  breach  and  either  conceals  it  or 
does  not  take  steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  others,  or,  lastly, 
deceives  the  trustee  and  thereby  induces  him  to  commit  a  breach*. 
In  each  of  such  cases  the  other  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  have 
all  Ms  beneficial  interest  impounded  until  the  kss  caused  by  th^ 
breach  has  been  compensated. 

Chapter  VII.    Op  Vacating  thb  Office  op 

A  Trustee. 

The  office  of  a  trustee  is  vacated  by  his  death  or  by  his  discharge 
from  office,  and  the  six  modes  in  which  he  may  be  discharged  are 
stated  in  section  7 1 ,  Power  is  given  to  trustees  to  petition  the  Court 
for  a  discharge  (sec.  72).  The  rest  of  this  chapter  contains  rules  as 
to  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  as  to  the  survival  of  the 
trust  on  the  death  or  discharge  of  one  of  several  co-trustees.    It 
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was  sapposed  that  retiring  tnutees  would  probably  be  indifferent 
to  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary.  The  power  of  such  trustees  to 
appoint  a  new  trustee  is  therefore  exerciseable  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Court  (sec.  73,  cl.  b). 

Chafteb  YIII.    Of  thb  Extikction  of  Tbusts. 

The  Act  here  declares  the  four  cases  in  which  a  trust  is  extin- 
guished— ^when  its  purpose  is  fulfilled,  or  becomes  unlawful ;  when 
the  fulfilment  becomes  impossible ;  when  the  trust  is  revoked.  It 
also  shows  when  a  trust  may  be  revoked  by  its  author,  but  declares 
that  no  such  revocation  can  be  made  so  as  to  defeat  or  prejudice 
what  the  trustees  may  have  duly  done  in  execution  of  the  trust. 

Chapter  IX.    Of  cebtain  Obligations  m  the 

Nature  of  Trusts. 

Ck>nitrao-  Where  no  trust  is  declared,  but  for  the  purposes  of  justice  the 
tive  trusts,  j^^^  deems  one  to  have  been  created  by  certain  acts  of  parties,  the 
BMulting  trust  is  by  English  lawyers  termed  ^  constructive/  Where  an  in- 
trasUi.  terest  is  given  for  purposes  to  which  the  trust  is  not  commensurate, 
as,  for  instance,  to  pay  debts  which  are  afterwards  satisfied,  or  an 
annuity  which  afterwards  expires,  the  trust  is  termed  '  resulting/ 

Chapter  IX,  the  most  important  in  the  Act,  corresponds  with 
the  chapter  on  Quasi-contracts  in  the  Contract  Act,  and  specifies 
some  twenty  of  the  commonest  cases  in  which  such  trusts  arise. 
They  are — 

(a)  where  the  owner  of  property  transfers  or  bequeaths  it,  and 
it  cannot  be  inferred  consistently  with  the  attendant  circumstances 
that  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  beneficial  interest  therein  (sec. 

81); 

(6)  where  property  is  transferred  to  il  for  a  consideration  paid 
by  B,  and  it  appears  that  B  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  consideration 
for  A'b  benefit  (sec.  82) ; 

(c)  where  a  trust  is  incapable  of  execution  or  is  completely 
executed  without  exhausting  the  trust  property  (sec.  83) ; 

{d)  where  A,  the  owner  of  property,  transfers  it  to  B  for  an 
illegal  purpose,  and  such  purpose  is  not  carried  into  execution  (sec. 

84); 

{e)  where  A  bequeaths  certain  property  for  an  illegal  purpose 
(sec.  85)  ; 

(/)  where  property  is  transferred  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
which  is  liable  to  rescission  or  induced  by  fraud  or  mistake  (sec. 
86); 
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,    {g)  where  a  debtor  becomes  the  executor  or  other  legal  repre- 
sentative of  his  creditor  (sec.  87)  ; 

(A)  where  A,  bound  in  a  fiduciary  character  to  protect  the 
interests  of  B,  by  availing  himself  of  such  character  gains  any 
pecuniary  advantage  (sec.  88) ; 

(t)  where  -4,  being  so  bound,  enters  into  any  dealings  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  own  interests  are,  or  may  be,  adverse  to 
those  of  B,  and  thereby  gains  for  himself  a  pecuniary  advantage 
(sec.  88); 

{j)  where  by  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  A  gains  some 
advantage  in  derogation  of  the  interests  of  B  without  consideration, 
or  with  notice  that  such  influence  has  been  exercised  (sec.  89) ; 

(k)  where  a  ten^,nt  for  life  or  other  qualified  owner  of  any  pro- 
perty, by  availing  himself  of  his  position  gains  an  advantage  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  other  persons  interested  in  the 
property  (sec.  90) ; 

(Z)  where  any  such  owner,  as  representing  all  persons  interested 
in  the  property,  gains  any  advantage  (sec.  90)  ; 

(m)  where  A  acquires  property  with  notice  that  B  has  entered 
into  an  existing  contract  afiecting  that  property,  of  which  specific 
performance  could  be  enforced  (sec.  91) ; 

(n)  where  a  person  contracts  to  buy  property  to  be  held  on  trust 

for  certain  beneficiaries,  and  buys  the  property  accordingly  (sec.  92); 

(0)  where  creditors  of  B  compound  the  debts  due  to  them,  and 

one  of  such  creditors,  by  a  secret  arrangement  with  B,  gains  an 

Undue  advantage  over  his  co-creditor  (sec.  93) ; 

(p)  in  any  other  case,  where  there  is  no  trust,  but  the  person 
having  possession  of  property  has  not  the  whole  beneficial  interest 
therein. 

Whoever  holds  property  in  accordance  with  any  of  these  clauses, 
must,  so  far  as  may  be,  perform  the  same  duties  and  is  (with  two 
exceptions)  liable  to  the  same  disabilities  as  if  he  were  a  trustee  of 
the  property  for  the  person  for  whose  benefit  he  holds  it.  The  two 
exceptions  are,  (i)  where  he  rightfully  cultivates  the  property  or 
employs  it  in  trade  or  business  he  is  entitled  to  reasonable  remu- 
neration for  his  trouble,  skill  and  loss  of  time,  and  (2)  where  he 
holds  the  property  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  he  holds  he  may,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Court,  buy  or  take  a  lease  or  mortgage  of  the  property. 

The  resulting  trusts  provided  for  by  sec.  83  are  treated  by  the  Eesultiiig 
Act  as  obligations  in  the  nature  of  trusts,  for  here  there  is  no  de-    ^  * 
claration  of  trust  as  to  the  portion  of  the  trust-property  which  is 
not  wanted  for  the  purpose  declared,  and  such  declaration  is 
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reqaired  bj  sec.  6.  Where  a  person  gives  property  to  cbaritafale 
purposes^  and  either  specifies  no  objects,  or  such  as  do  not 
exhaust  the  proceeds,  the  law  of  England  does  not  suffer  the 
property  or  its  surplus  to  result  to  the  donor  or  his  legal  re- 
presentatives;  but  the  Court  takes  upon  itself  to  execute  the 
donor's  intention  by  declaring  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
the  fund  shall  be  applied.  A  similar  exception  is  made  when  the 
purposes  of  the  gift  at  the  time  exhaust  the  whole  proceeds,  but  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  an  excess 
of  income  subsequently  arises.  The  Act  (sec.  83,  ill.  c)  ignores 
these  exceptions,  which  were  introduced  when  the  law  of  resulting 
trusts  was  imperfectly  understood,  and  which  unfedrly  disr^ard 
the  interest  of  the  donor's  legal  representative. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Act  contains  no  provisions 
as  to  the  presumption  against  trustees  that  advantages  gained  by 
them  from  their  beneficiaries  are  gained  by  undue  influence,  or  as 
to  the  escheat  of  beneficiaries'  interests.  The  former  matter  seems 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  Evidence  Act  I  of  1872,  sec.  iii : 
the  latter,  by  the  Succession  Act  X  of  1865,  see.  28,  and  the 
general  law  as  to  bona  vacatUia  \  See  now  in  England  47  &  48 
Vic.  c.  71,  sec.  4. 

History  of  The  Bill  which  became  the  Trusts  Act  was  drawn  by  the  writer, 
the  Act  reYised  by  the  Law  Commission  in  1879,  published  and  circulated 
to  local  authorities  in  1880,  introduced  into  the  Council  in  June 
1 88 1,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  from  which  it  emerged 
with  but  little  alteration.  It  was  passed  in  January  1882. 
Having  been  five  years  in  force  throughout  the  greater  parfe 
of  British  India  ^,  without  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
law-reports  and  the  total  absence  of  amending  legislation)  giving 
rise  to  any  hardship  or  difiScuIty,  it  now  seems  ripe  for  extension 
to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  Bombay. 

'  See  16  ft  17  Vie.  c.  95,  sec.  27 :  ai  ft  aa  Vic.  c.  106,  sec.  59. 
'  The  population  to  which  it  applies  is  1 1 1,^98,002  in  number. 
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PASSED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF 

INDIA  IN  COUNCIL. 

Beoeived  the  assent  of  the  aovemor  General  on  the  13th  January,1882. 


An  Act  to  define  and  amend  the  law  relating   to 

Private  Trusts  and  Trustees. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  define   and  amend  the  law  Preamble, 
relating  to  private  trusts  and  trustees ;  It  is  hereby  enacted 
as  follows : — 

CHAPTER  I 

PEELIMINAEY. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  called  '  The  Indian  Trusts  Act,  1 88ii ' :  Short  title, 
and  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  March,  i88a.    Commence- 

It  extends  in  the  first  instance  to  the  territories  respectively  j^q^ 
administered  by  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  Council,  the  extent. 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  and 
the  Panjdb,  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  Oudh,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Coorg  and  Assam;   and  the  Local  Government 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  notification  in  the  official  Gazette, 
extend  it  to  any  other  part  of  British  India  ^.     But  nothing  Savings, 
herein  contained  affects  the  rules  of  Muhammadan  law  as  to 
ivaqf,  or  the  mutual  relations  of  the  members  of  an  imdivided 
family  as  determined  by  any  customary  or  personal  law,  or 
applies  to  public  or  private  religious  ^  or  charitable  endow- 

^  That  such  a  power  ia  valid,  see  property  inherited  by  him  the  defi- 

TheQueenY.Burah,'L,'R.y  ^  I.  A.  i^^S  ciency   in    the    devasth^buun    funds 

(S.  C.  4  Cal.  172),  per  Lord  Selbome.  caused  by  breach  of  trust  and  misap- 

'  A  suit  will  lie  to  compel  the  heir  propriation  by  the  deceased,  4  Mad^ 

of  the  deceased  manager  of  a  Hindti  H.  C.  a. 
temple    to  make  good    out    of    the 
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ments^  or  to  trusts  to  distribute  prizes  taken  in  war  among 
the  captors ;  and  nothing  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Act 
applies  to  trusts  created  before  the  said  day. 

-^^.  2.  The  Statute  and  Acts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto 

of  enMi-     annexed  shall^  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  said  schedule, 
"**  be  repealed^  in  the  territories  to  which  this  Act  for  the  time 

being  extends. 

Interora-        8.  A  '  trust '  is  an  obligation  annexed  to  the  ownership  of 
totion         property^   and  arising  out  of  a  confidence  reposed  in  and 
^        ,^      accepted  by  the  owner,  or  declared  and  accepted  by  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  another  ^,  or  of  another  *  and  the  owner : 

*aatlior  *^^  person  who  reposes  or  declares  the  confidence  is  called 

ofthe^  the  'author  of  the  trust':  the  person  who  accepts  the  eon- 
'bnutee'*  ^^®^^  ^^  called  the  'trustee':  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
< benefit  ^^^  confidence  is  accepted  is  called  the  'beneficiary':  the 
dary ' :  subject-matter  of  the  trust  is  called  '  trust-property '  or '  trust- 
p^y.P***"  money':  the  'beneficial  interest'  or  'interest'  of  the  bene- 

*  beneficial  ficiary  is  his  right  against  the  trustee  as  owner  of  the  trust- 

*  initra-  '  property;  and  the  instrument,  if  any,  by  which  the  trust  is 
ment  of      declared  is  called  the  '  instrument  of  trust ' : 

trait': 

'breach <rf       ^  breach  of  any  duty  imposed  on  a  trustee,  as  guch,  by  any 

trust* :       law  for  the  time  being  in  force,  is  called  a  '  breach  of  trust ' : 

*7^l^  ani  in  this  Act,  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in 

the  subject  or  context,  'registered'  means  registered  under 

the  law  for  the  registration  of  documents  for  the  time  being 

'notice.*      in  force:  a  person  is  said  to  have  'notice'  of  a  feet  either 

when  he  actually  knows  that  fact  or  when,  but  for  wilful 

abstention  from  inquiry  or  gross  negligence,  he  would  have 

known  it,  or  when  information  of  the  fact  is  given  to 'or 

obtained  by  his  agent,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 

Expree-      the  Indian  Contract  Act,  187a,  section  229;  and  all  expres- 

finedin      sions  used  herein  and  defined  in  the  Indian  Contract  Act, 

A°*"P^       1872^,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  meanings  respectively 

attributed  to  them  by  that  Act, 

^  i.  e.  another  '  person/  which  in^  queathed  an  annuity  of  £50  in  trust 

eludes  a  corporation  (Act  I  of  1868,  for  a  fayourite  mare, 

supra,  p.  487),  but  not  an  animal;  '  such  as 'fraud,* 'coercion/ 'undue 

tee  PettingaU  y,  Pettinffall,  11  L.  J.,  influence/  'consent/  supra,  pp.  553, 

N.S.,Ch.  176,  where  the  testator  be-  554>  555* 
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OF  THE  CREATION  OF  TRUSTS. 


4.  A  trust  may  be  created  for  any  lawful  purpose  ^.  The  LawM 
purpose  of  a  trust  is  lawful  unless  it  is  (a)  forbidden  by  law,  P'"^''- 
or  (b)  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  permitted,  it  would  defeat 
the  provisions  of  any  law,  or  (c)  is  fraudulent  ^,  or  ((T)  involves 
or  implies  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or 
(e)  the  Court  regards  it  as  immoral  or  opposed  to  public 
policy  ^, 

Every  trust  of  which  the  purpose  is  unlawful  is  void.  And 
where  a  trust  is  created  for  two  purposes,  of  which  one  is 
lawful  and  the  other  unlawful,  and  the  two  purposes  cannot 
be  separated,  the  whole  trust  is  void  *. 

Explanation.— In  this  section,  the  expression  '  law'  includes, 
where  the  trust-property  is  immoveable  and  situate  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  law  of  such  country  ^. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  conveys  property  to  B  in  trust  to  apply  the  profits  to  the 
nurture  of  female  foundlings  to  be  trained  up  as  prostitutes.  The 
trust  is  void  *. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  property  to  ^  in  trust  to  employ  it  in  carrying 
on  a  smuggling  business,  and  out  of  the  profits  thereof  to  support 
A*B  children.     The  trust  is  void. 

(c)  A,  while  in  insolvent  circumstances,  transfers  property  to  B 
in  trust  for  A  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  for  B,  A  is 
declared  an  insolvent.  The  trust  for  A  is  invalid  as  against  his 
creditors  \ 


1  9  Ben.  377,  394. 

*  as,  for  instance,  where  a  debtor 
creates  a  trust  for  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  by  an  understanding  with 
his  trustees  is  left  in  possession  of  the 
trust-property  so  as  to  obtain  a  ficti* 
tious  credit. 

'  e.  g.  where  the  purpose  is  to 
create  a  perpetuity ;  see  14  Ben,  1 75. 

*  Chapman  v.  Brown,  6  Ves.  404. 
But  if  the  Court  can  ascertain  the 


amount  which  will  satisfy  the  unlawful 
purpose,  the  trust  will  bo  good  for  the 
residue,  Lewin,  p.  107. 

^  See  Lewin*s  Law  of  Trusts,  8th 
ed.  pp.  49,  50. 

•  Thornton  v.  ffotoe,  31  Beav.  14. 
But  in  India  a  trust  for  what  English 
lawyers  caU  superstitious  purposes 
(e.  g.  saying  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead)  may  be  valid. 

*  Lewin,  8th  ed.,  77-79. 
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moTMble 
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Creatioii 

of  imrt. 


5.  No  trnst  in  relation  to  immoveable  property  is  valid 
unless  declared  by  a  non-testamentary  instrmnent  in  writing 
signed  by  the  author  of  the  trost  or  the  trustee  and  r^^- 
tered  ^,  or  by  the  will  of  the  author  of  the  trust  or  of  the 
trustee. 

No  trust  in  relation  to  moveable  property  is  valid  unless 
declared  as  aforesaid^  or  unless  the  ownership  of  the  property 
is  transferred  to  the  trustee. 

Hiese  rules  do  not  apply  where  they  would  operate  so  as  to 
effectuate  a  fraud. 

6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  a  trust  is 
created  when  the  author  of  the  trust  indicates  with  reason- 
able certainty  by  any  words  or  acts  ^  (a)  an  intention  on  his 
part  to  create  thereby  a  trusty  (d)  the  purpose  of  the  trusty 
(c)  the  beneficiary,  and  (d)  the  trust-property,  and  (unless  the 
trust  is  declared  by  will  or  the  author  of  the  trust  is  himself 
to  be  the  trustee)  transfers  the  trust-property  to  the  trustee  ^. 

UluatrtUions. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B,  *  having  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  he  will  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  C.  This  creates 
a  trust  so  far  as  regards  A  and  C  \ 

(6)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B,  *  hoping  he  will  continue 
it  in  the  family,'  This  does  not  create  a  trust,  as  the  beneficiary 
is  not  indicated  with  reasonable  certainty  ^. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B,  requesting  him  to  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  such  members  of  C'b  family  as  B  should  think 


*  See  above,  sec.  3.  The  require- 
ment of  registration  is  an  addition  to 
the  former  rule  on  the  subject,  3  All. 
466. 

^  See  L.  B.,  6  I.  A.  161,  for  a  case 
where  a  memberof  a  joint  family,  being 
qabulijatdir  of  a  ta'luq  in  Oudh  on 
behalf  of  the  family,  obtained  in  his 
own  name  a  sanad  of  the  ta*luq  and 
was  deemed,  from  his  acts  and  declara- 
tions, to  have  consented  to  hold  it  in 
trust  for  the  family. 

Where  Ay  a  Hindti,  opened  an  ac- 
count in  his  books  in  the  name  of  his 
son  B,  in  which  money  was  credited 
to  Bf  this  did  not  make  A  a  trustee 
for  jB  of  the  sums  appearing  in  the 
account,  9  Bom.  115. 

^  That  as  between  P^is  transmuta- 
tion of  possesion  is  unnecessary,  see  a 


Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  133.  As  to 
▼oluntaiy  declarations  of  trust  under 
Hindti  law,  see  4  Mad.  H.  C.  460. 
For  a  case  in  which  a  transaction  was 
held  to  be  a  trust  for  the  eventual 
benefit  of  an  absent  Hindti,  see* 7 
Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  149. 

*  Another  instance  of  a  precatory 
trust,  3  All.  55  ;  and  see  the  Specific 
Belief  Act,  infra,  sec.  3,  ill.  (a).  More 
inLewin,  130, 131. 

*  Harland  v.  Trigff,  i  Brown, 
C.  C.  14a.  So  where  A  bequeathed 
all  his  property  to  his  widow,  'feel- 
ing confident  Uiat  she  will  act  justly 
to  our  children  in  dividing  the  same 
when  no  longer  required  by  her,' 
Mtissoorie  Bank  v.  Raynor,  L.  B.,  9 
I.  A.  70. 
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most  deserving.     This  does  not  create  a  trust,  for  the  beneficiaries 
are  not  indicated  with  reasonable  certainty  \ 

(d)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  jB,  desiring  him  to  divide 
the  bulk  of  it  among  (7's  children.  This  does  not  create  a  trust, 
for  the  trust-property  is  not  indicated  with  sufficient  certainty  \ 

(e)  A  bequeaths  a  shop  and  stock-in-trade  to  B,  on  condition 
that  he  pays  il's  debts  and  a  legacy  to  (7,  This  is  a  condition,  not 
a  trust  for  A'b  creditors  and  C7'. 

7.  A  trust  may  be  created —  Who  may 
{a)  by  every  person  *  competent  to  contract,  and,                   tpuats. 
{b)  with  the  permission  of  a  principal  Civil  Court  of  ori* 

ginal  jurisdiction,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor  ^; 

but  subject  in  each  case  to  the  law  for  the  time  being  in 
force  as  to  the  circumstances  and  extent  in  and  to  which  the 
author  of  the  trust  may  dispose  of  the  trust-property. 

8.  The  subject-matter  of  a  trust  must  be  property  trans-  Subject 
f erable  to  the  beneficiary.  ^^  *^**- 

It  must  not  be  a  merely  beneficial  interest  under  a  sub- 
sisting trust. 

9.  Every  person  *  capable  of  holding  property  may  be  a  who  may 
beneficiary.  ^he^^- 

,  .      .  ficiary. 

A  proposed  beneficiary  may  renounce  his  interest  under  Disclaimer 
the   trust    by  disclaimer    addressed  to  the    trustee,   or  by  hy  bene- 
setting  up,  with  notice®  of  the  trust,  a  claim  inconsistent 
therewith. 

10.  Every  person*  capable  of  holding  property  may  be  a  Who  may 
trustee;   but  where  the  trust  involves  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, he  cannot  execute  it  unless  he  is  competent  to  con- 
tract '', 

JN^o  one  is  bound  to  accept  a  trust®.  No  one 

A  trust  is  accepted  by  any  words  or  acts  ^  of  the  trustee  accept 
indicating  with  reasonable  certainty  such  acceptance.  *^"®*' 

Accept- 

*  Cheen  v.  Marsden,  i  Drew.  646 ;  *  See  the  Indian  Majority  Act,  IX  ance  of 
and  see  9  Mad.  325.                                   of  1875.  *  Sec.  3,  supra,      trust. 

'  Falmerv^SimmondSt  2  Drew,  221.  "^  King  t.  Bellord,  i  H.  &  M.  343. 

^  Messenger  v.  AndrewSf  4  Buss.  '  even  though  he  have  promised  to 

478.    And  if  B  accepts  he  must  pay  accept  it,  Doyle  y.  Blake,  2  Sch.  & 

the  debts,  though  they  far  exceed  the  Lef.  239. 

property  bequeathed  to  him.  '  Such  as  signing  the  trust-deed,  or 

*  This  includes  a  corporate  body.  bringing  a  suit  on  the  footing  of  the 
See  the  General  Clauses  Act,  supra,  p.  trust,  or  otherwise  proceeding  to  act 
487.  in  the  execution  of  its  duties. 
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Dbobitnw 
of  trntt 


Instead  of  accepting  a  tmst^  the  intended  trustee  may, 
within  a  reasonable  period  ^^  disclaim  it^  and  such  disclaimer 
shall  prevent  the  trust-property  from  vesting  in  him'. 

A  disclaimer  by  one  of  two  or  more  co-trustees  vests  the 

trust-property  in  the  other  or  others^  and  makes  him  or  them 

sole  trustee  or  trustees  from  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the 

trusts 

lUusinUians. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B  and  C,  his  executors,  as 
tnutees  for  2>.  B  and  C  prove  A*b  will.  This  is  in  itself  an 
acceptance  of  the  trusty  and  B  and  C  hold  the  properly  in  trust 
forD*. 

(6)  A  transfers  certain  property  to  ^  in  trust  to  sell  it  and  to  pay 
out  of  the  proceeds  A'b  debts.  B  accepts  the  trust  and  sells  the 
property.  So  far  as  regards  B,  a  trust  of  the  proceeds  is  created 
for  A*B  creditors. 

(e)  A  bequeaths  a  14kh  of  rupees  to  B  upon  certain  trusts  and 
appoints  him  his  executor.  B  severs  the  Ukh  from  the  general 
assets  and  appropriates  it  to  the  specific  purpose.  This  is  an 
acceptance  of  Uie  trust  ^ 


^  The  reMonableness  of  coane  de- 
pends on  the  circumfltanoes  of  each 
caie.  If  a  long  interval  eUpse^  there 
wiU  be  a  preBumption  that  the  trast 
has  been  aooepted, 

>  The  disclainier  may  be  by  word 
of  mouth,  B^gham  t.  ClanmorrU, 
2  Moll.  355. 

»  Peppercorn  t.  Waymany  5  De  G. 
&  S.  330. 

*  Mucklotc  V.  Fuller,  Jac.  198. 


*  Bat  merely  taking  the  trust  deed 
into  his  custody  until  a  trustee  could 
be  found  is  not  enough,  Evans  t. 
John,  4  Bear.  35, 37. 

In  E^land,  if  a  trustee  is,  by  the 
same  instrument,  nominated  trustee 
of  two  distinct  trusts,  it  is  said  that 
he  cannot  divide  them :  but  if  he 
accept  the  one  he  wiU  be  taken  to 
have  accepted  the  other,  Lewin,  p. 
304. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

OF  THE    DUTIES   AND   LIABILITIES    OF  TRUSTEES. 

11.  The  trustee  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  trust,  Trustee  to 
and  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  author  of  the  trust  given  at  ^^ 
the  time  of  its  creation,  except  as  modified  by  the  consent  ^  of 
all  the  beneficiaries  ^  being  competent  to  contract. 

Where  the  beneficiary  is  incompetent  to  contract,  his  con- 
sent may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  given  by  a 
principal  Civil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  trustee 
to  obey  any  direction  when  to  do  so  would  be  impracticable, 
illegal  or  manifestly  injurious  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Explanation. — Unless  a  contrary  intention  be  expressed,  the 
purpose  of  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  debts  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  (a)  to  pay  only  the  debts  of  the  author  of  the  trust 
existing  and  recoverable  at  the  date  of  the  instrument  of 
trust,  or,  when  such  instrument  is  a  will,  at  the  date  of  his 
death  ^,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  debts  not  bearing  interest,  to 
make  such  payment  without  interest, 

lUuatrations. 

(a)  A,  a  trustee,  is  simply  authorized  to  sell  certain  land  by 
public  auction.     He  caonot  sell  the  land  by  private  contract. 

(&)  A,  A  trustee  of  certain  land  for  X,  Y  and  Z,  is  authorized 
to  sell  the  land  to  B  for  a  specified  sum.  X,  T  and  Z,  being  com- 
petent to  contract,  consent  that  A  may  sell  the  land  to  C  for  a  less 
sum.    A  may  sell  the  land  accordingly. 

(c)  A,  a  trustee  for  B  and  her  children,  is  directed  by  the 
author  of  the  trust  to  lend,  on  B'a  request,  trust-property  to  ^'s 
husband,  C,  on  the  security  of  his  bond.  C  becomes  insolvent, 
and  B  requests  A  to  make  the  loan,     A  may  refuse  to  make  it  \ 

»  SupK^  p.  553.  it,  a  Bom.  H.  C.  133. 

'  The  author  of  the    trust  when  •  Purefoy  v.  Purefoy,  i  Vem.  28. 

once    it    has   been    created    cannot  *  Bo8$  v.  GodsaU,  i  Y.  &  C.  C.  C. 

modify  it':  dybr^tori  he  cannot  defeat  617. 
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Trustee 

ioinfofm 

tiimnolf 

ofttote 

of  traits 

property. 


Trustee 
to  protect 
iiUeto 
trofli- 
property. 


Tmstee 
not  to  set 
up  adverse 
title. 

Care  re- 
quired from 
trustee. 


12.  A  trustee  is  bound  to  acquaint  himself^  as  soon  as 
possible^  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  trust- 
property;  to  obtain^  where  necessary^  a  transfer  of  the  trust- 
property  to  himself;  and  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
instrument  of  trust)  to  get  in  trust-moneys  invested  on 
insufficient  or  hazardous  security^. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  The  trast-property  is  a  debt  outstanding  on  personal  secu- 
rity. The  instrument  of  trust  gives  the  trustee  no  discretionary 
power  to  leave  the  debt  so  outstanding.  The  trustee's  duty  is  to 
recover  the  debt  without  unnecessary  delay  '. 

(6)  The  trust-property  is  money  in  the  hands  of  one  of  two 
co-trustees.  No  discretionary  power  is  given  by  the  instrument  of 
trust.  The  other  co-trustee  must  not  allow  the  former  to  retain 
the  money  for  a  longer  period  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
required*. 

13.  A  trustee  is  bound  to  maintain  and  defend  all  such 
suits^  and  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of 
trust)  to  take  such  other  steps  as^  regard  being  had  to  the 
nature  and  amount  or  value  of  the  trust-property,  may  be 
reasonably  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  trust-property 
and  the  assertion  or  protection  of  the  title  thereto. 

Illustration. 

The  trust-property  is.  immoveable  property  which  has  been 
given  to  the  author  of  the  trust  by  an  unregistered  instrument. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Begistration  Act,  1877, 
the  trustee's  duty  is  to  cause  the  instrument  to  be  registered^ 

14.  The  trustee  must  not  for  himself  or  another  set-up  or 
aid  any  title  to  the  trust-property  adverse  to  the  interest  of 
the  beneficiary'^. 

15.  A  trustee  is  bound  to  deal  with  the  trust-property  as 
carefully  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  deal  with 
such  property  if  it  were  his  own;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  trustee  so  dealing  is  not  re- 


^  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken 
that  if  the  security  is  worth  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  money  invested  it  is 
'  insufficient,'  and  that  it  is  *  hazardous* 
if  it  is  merely  personal,  or  produces  a 
high  rate  of  interest  in  proportion  to 
its  value. 

'  4  Moore,  I.  A.  45a,  even  though 


the  debt  was  a  loan  by  the  author  of 
the  trust  on  what  he  deemed  a  good 
investment,  5  Yes.  839. 
«  9  Bom.  H.  C.  333. 

*  Macnamara  v.  Carey ^  i  Ir.  Rep., 
Eq.  9. 

•  Loyd  V.  SpiUetj  3  P.  W.  344. 
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•sponsible   for  the  loss,  destruction  or  deterioration  of  the 

trust-property. 

TUtistrations, 

(a)  A,  living  in  Calcntta,  is  a  trustee  for  B,  living  in  Bombay. 
A  remits  trust-funds  to  J?  by  bills  drawn  by  a  person  of  undoubted 
credit  in  favour  of  the  trustee  as  such,  and  payable  at  Bombay. 
The  bills  are  dishonoured.    A  is  not' bound  to  make  good  the  loss\ 

(b)  A,&  trustee  of  leasehold  property,  directs  the  tenant  to  pay 
the  rents  on  account  of  the  trust  to  a  banker,  B,  then  in  credit. 
The  rents  are  accordingly  paid  to  B,  and  A  leaves  the  money  with 
B  only  till  wanted.  Before  the  money  is  drawn  out,  B  becomes 
insolvent.  A,  having  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  B  was  in, 
insolvent  circumstances,  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  ^. 

(c)  Ay  a  trustee  of  two  debts  for  B,  releases  one  and  compounds 
the  other,  in  good  faith,  and  reasonably  believing  that  it  is  for  B's 
iilterest  to  do  so.  A  is  not  bound  to  make  good  any  loss  caused 
thereby  to  B  \ 

{d)  A,&  trustee  directed  to  sell  the  trust-property  by  auction, 
sells  the  same,  but  does  not  advertise  the  sale  and  otherwise  fails 
in  reasonable  diligence  in  inviting  competition.  A  is  bound  to 
make  good  the  loss  caused  thereby  to  the  beneficiary^. 

{e)  A,  a,  trustee  for  B,  in  execution  of  his  trust,  sells  the  trust- 
property,  but  from  want  of  due  diligence  on  his  part  fails  to 
receive  part  of  the  purchase-money.  A  is  bound  to  make  good 
the  loss  thereby  caused  to  ^  '^^ 

(/ )  ii,  a  trustee  for  ^  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  has  funds  in 
hand  for  payment  of  the  premiums.  A  neglects  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums, and  the  policy  is  consequently  forfeited.  A  is  bound  to 
make  good  the  loss  to  ^  ^ 

{g)  A  bequeaths  certain  moneys  to  B  and  C  as  trustees  and 
authorizes  them  to  continue  trust-moneys  upon  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  a  certain  firm  in  which  A  had  himself  invested  them. 
A  dies,  and  a  change  takes  place  in  the  firm.  B  and  C  must  not 
permit  the  moneys  to  remain  upon  the  personal  security  of  the  new 
firm*^. 

(A)  A,h  trustee  for  B,  allows  the  trust  to  be  executed  solely 
by  his  co-trustee,  G,  G  misapplies  the  trust-property.  A  is  per- 
sonally answerable  for  the  loss  resulting  to  B '. 

16#  Where  the  trust  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  several  Conversion 
persons  in  succession,  and  the  trust-property      of  a  wasting  abSTmro- 

perty, 

^  Biirge,  Comm.  iii.  967,  968.  Bear.  603,  where  the  trustees,  having 

^  Grant  on  Bankers,  4th  ed.  276.  no  funds  available,  were  not  b'able  for 

*  Blue  V.  Marshall  J  3  P.  W.  381.  the  loss. 

*  Ord  V.  Noelt  5  Maddock,  440.  ^  Cummins  v.  CammiTU,  3  Jones  & 

*  Afaym* v.ifurrotr,  47  L.  J.,  Ch.  605.  L.  64. 

*  See  Hobday  v.  Peten  (No.  3))  28  '  ^e  infra,  sec.  26,  cL  (6). 
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nature  or  a  future  or  reversionary  interest^  the  trustee  is 
bounds  unless  an  intention  to  the  contrary  may  be  inferred 
from  the  instrument  of  trust  *,  to  convert  the  property  into 
property  of  a  permanent  and  immediately  profitable  character. 

IUiistr(Uion8» 

(a)  A  bequeaths  to  B  all  his  property  in  trust  for  C  during  his 
life,  and  on  his  death  for  D,  and  on  D's  death  for  F.  A'b  property 
consists  of  three  leasehold  houses,  and  there  is  nothing  in  ^'s  will 
to  show  that  he  intended  the  houses  to  be  enjoyed  in  specie.  B 
should  sell  the  houses^  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  accordance  with 
section  20. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  to  B  his  three  leasehold  houses  in  Calcutta 
and  all  the  furniture  therein  in  trust  for  C  during  his  life,  and 
on  his  death  for  Z>,  and  on  D's  death  for  H,  Here  an  intention 
that  the  houses  and  furniture  should  be  enjoyed  in  specie  appears 
clearly,  and  B  should  not  sell  them. 

Tnwtee  17,  Where  there  are  more  beneficiaries  than  one,  the  trustee 

impartial.    ^^  bound  to  be  impartial^  and  must  not  execute  the  trust  for 
the  advantage  of  one  at  the  expense  of  another*. 

Where  the  trustee  has  a  discretionary  power,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Court  to  control 
the  exercise  reasonably  and  in  good  faith  of  such  discretion. 

TUitstratton. 

A,  a  trustee  for  B,  C  and  Z>,  is  empowered  to  choose  between 
several  specified  modes  of  investing  the  trust-property.  A  in  good 
faith  chooses  one  of  these  modes.  The  Court  will  not  interfere, 
although  the  result  of  the  choice  may  be  to  vary  the  relative  rights 
of  B,  C  and  D ». 

Trustee  to       18.  Where  the  trust  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  several 

actire*        persons  in  succession  and  one  of  them  is  in  possession  of  the 

waate.         trust-property,  if  he  commits,  or  threatens  to  commit,  any  act 

which  is  destructive   or  permanently  injurious  thereto,  the 

trustee  is  boimd  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  act  *. 

Accounts        19,  A  trustee  is  bound  (a)  to  keep   clear  and  accurate 
formation,   accounts  of  the  trust-property  *,  and  (5),  at  all  reasonable  times^ 

>  if  any.  See  Morffan  v.  Morgan,  14  tion,  Kerr,  On  Injunctions,  2nded.  79. 

Beav.  8a  :  Craig  t.  IFheeler,  29  L.  J.,  The  trustee  is   not    responsible  for 

N.  S.,  Oh.  374,  376.  suffering  permissive  waste,  Fowys  v. 

'  Ellis  V.  Barker,  7  Ch.  App.  104.  Blagrave,  K&jy  495  :  4  De  G.  M.  &  G. 

'  Minet  v.  Zeman,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  448,  unless  of  course  there  is  a  special 

351 :  Dart,  89.  clause  of  management. 

*  Such  as,  e.  g.  suing  for  an  injunc-  ^  8pringetty,Da8hwoodf  2  Giff.  521. 
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at  the  request  of  the  beneficiary,  to  furnish  him  with  full  and 
accurate  information  as  to  the  amount  and  state  of  the  trust- 
property^. 

20.  Where  the  trust-property  consists  of  money  and  can-  Investment 
not  be  applied  immediately  or  at  an  early  date  to  the  purposes  ^q™^ 

of  the  trust,  the  trustee  is  bound  (subject  to  any  direction 
contained  in  the  instrument  of  trust)  to  invest  the  money  on 
the  following  securities,  and  on  no  others : — 

(a)  in  promissory  notes,  debentures,  stock  or  other  securities 
of  the  Government  of  India,  or  of  the  United  ELingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 

(b)  in  bonds,  debentures  and  annuities  charged  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  the  revenues  of  India ; 

(c)  in  stock  or  debentures  of,  or  shares  in.  Railway  or  other 
Companies  the  interest  whereon  shall  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council ; 

(d)  in  debentures  or  other  securities  for  money  issued  by, 
or  on  behalE  of,  any  mimicipal  body  under  the  authority  of 
any  Act  of  a  legislature  established  in  British  India ; 

(e)  on  a  first  mortgage  of  immoveable  property  situate  in 
British  India :  Provided  that  the  property  is  not  a  leasehold 
for  a  term  of  years  and  that  the  value  of  the  property  exceeds 
by  one-third,  or,  if  consisting  of  buildings,  exceeds  by  one- 
half,  the  mortgage-money  2;  or 

(f)  on  any  other  security  expressly  authorized  by  the 
instrument  of  trust,  or  by  any  rule  which  the  High  Court 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  in  this  behalf. 

Provided  that,  where  there  is  a  person  competent  to  con- 
tract and  entitled  in  possession  to  receive  the  income  of  the 
trust-property  for  his  life,  or  for  any  greater  estate,  no  in- 
vestment on  any  security  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  clauses 
(d),  (e)  and  (/)  shall  be  made  without  his  consent  in  writing. 

21.  Nothing   in    section   2,0  shall  apply  to   investments  Mortgage 
made  before  this  Act  comes  into  force,  or  shall  be  deemed  to  pi^lLd  to 
preclude  an  investment  on  a  mortgage  of  immoveable  property  Govern- 
already  pledged  as  security  for  an  advance  under  the  Land  ^ct  XXVI 
Improvement  Act,  1871,  or,  in  case  the  trust-money  does  not  0^1871. 

*  Clarkey.Earlof  Ormonde, JaiC.120,       *  Maeleodv.AnnesleiffiS'Befky.Cdo, 
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D«iKidi  in  exceed  tliree  thoofiand  rapees^  a  deposit  thereof  in  a  Govem- 
gj|]^      ment  Savings  Bank. 

Sftle  by  22.  Where  a  trustee  directed  to  sell  within  a  specified  time 

^j^l^^  ^  extends  sach  time,  the  burden  of  proving,  as  between  himself 
■ell  within  and  the  beneficiary,  that  the  latter  is  not  prejudiced  by  the 
^!zl  extension  lies  upon  the  trustee,  unless  the  extension  has  been 

authorized  by  a  principal  Civil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction^. 

lUuiiraUon* 

A  bequeaths  property  to  B,  directing  him  with  all  convenient 
speed  and  withm  five  years  to  sell  it,  and  "apply  the  proceeds  for 
the  benefit  of  C,  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  discretion,  B  post- 
pones the  sale  for  six  years.  The  sale  is  not  thereby  rendered 
invalid  ^  but  C,  alleging  that  he  has  been  injured  by  the  post- 
ponement, institutes  a  suit  against  B  to  obtain  compensation. 
In  such  suit  the  burden  of  proving  that  C  has  not  been  injured 
lies  on  B, 

liability  23.  Where  the  trustee  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  he  is 
of'tnict.  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  which  the  trust-property  or  the 
beneficiary  has  thereby  sustained,  unless  the  beneficiary  has 
by  fraud  ^  induced  the  trustee  to  commit  the  breach,  or  the 
beneficiary,  being  competent  to  contract,  has  himself,  without 
coercion  ^  or  undue  infiuence  '  having  been  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  concurred  in  the  breach,  or  subsequently  acquiesced 
therein,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  of 
his  rights  as  against  the  trustee  *. 

A  trustee  committing  a  breach  of  trust  is  not  liable  to  pay 
interest  except  in  the  following  cases : — 
{a)  where  he  has  actually  received  interest : 
(Jb)  where  the  breach  consists  in  unreasonable  delay  in 
paying  trust-money  to  the  beneficiary: 

(c)  where  the  trustee  ought  to  have  received  interest,  but 
has  not  done  so : 

(d)  where  he  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  received 
interest  *. 

He  is  liable,  in  case  (a),  to  account  for  the  interest  actually 
received,  and,  in  cases  (i),  (c)  and  (rf),  to  account  for  simple 

^  Dart,  i.  58.  *  as  where  he  has  traded  with  the 

•  Fearee  v.  Gardner ,  10  Hare,  287.  trust-money,  Penny  v.  Aviton,  3  Jur. 
"  Supra,  pp.  554,  555.  N.  S.  63. 

*  WalkerY.SymondSf^BwwDaL  1.6^. 
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interest  at  the  rate  o£  six  per  cent,  per  annum^  unless  the 
Court  otherwise  directs  ^. 

{e)  Where  the  breach  consists  in  failure  to  invest  trust- 
money  and  to  accumulate  the  interest  or  dividends  thereon,  he 
is  liable  to  account  for  compound  interest  (with  half-yearly 
Tests)  at  the  same  rate  ^. 

(/)  Where  the  breach  consists  in  the  employment  of  trust- 
property  or  the  proceeds  thereof  in  trade  or  business,  he  is 
liable  to  account,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  either  for 
compound  interest  (with  half-yearly  rests)  at  the  same  rate, 
or  for  the  nett  profits  made  by  such  employment. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  trustee  improperly  leaves  trust-property  outstanding,  and 
it  is  consequently  lost :  he  is  liable  to  make  good  the  property  lost, 
but  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  interest  thereon '. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  a  house  to  -B  in  trust  to  sell  it  and  pay  the 
proceeds  to  G,  B  neglects  to  sell  the  house  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  whereby  the  house  is  deteriorated  and  its  market-price  falls. 
B  is  answerable  to  C  for  the  loss  *. 

(c)  A  trustee  is  guilty  of  unreasonable  delay  in  investing  trust- 
money  in  accordance  with  section  20,  or  in  paying  it  to  the 
beneficiary.  The  trustee  is  liable  to  pay  interest  thereon  for  the 
period  of  the  delay. 

{d)  The  duty  of  the  trustee  is  to  invest  trust-money  in  any  of 
the  securities  mentioned  in  section  20,  clause  (a),  (6),  (c)  or 
{d).  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  retains  the  money  in  his  hands.  He 
is  liable,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  to  be  charged  either 
with  the  amount  of  the  principal  money  and  interest,  or  with  the 
amount  of  such  securities  as  he  might  have  purchased  with  the 
trust-money  when  the  investment  should  have  been  made,  and  the 
intermediate  dividends  and  interest  thereon  '. 

(e)  The  instrument  of  trust  directs  the  trustee  to  invest  trust- 
money  either  in  any  of  such  securities  or  on  mortgage  of  immove- 
able property.  The  trustee  does  neither.  He  is  liable  for  the 
principal  money  and  interest. 

(/)  The  instrument  of  trust  directs  the  trustee  to  invest  trust- 
money  in  any  of  such  securities  and  to  accumulate  the  dividends 
thereon.  The  trustee  disregards  the  direction.  He  is  liable,  at  the 
option  of  the  beneficiary,  to  be  charged  either  with  the  amount  of 
the  principal  money  and  compound  interest,  or  with  the  amount  of 

^  Atty.  Gen.Y.  Alfordf  4  De  G.  M«  '4  Moo.  L  A.  452. 

&  G. 851,  852  :  tVyaey,  Fo8ter,li.  R.,  *  Bevaynes  v.  Bohinson,  24  Bear. 

8  Ch.  App.  333.  86  :  and  see  ScuUhorpe  v.  Tipper,  L. 

'  Raphad  v.  Boehm,  11  Yes.  92,  B.,  13  Eq.  232. 

and  see  Be  EmmeVs  Estate^  17  Ch.  D.  '  See  Bobinson  y.  Bolnnson,  i  De 

142.  G.  M.  &G.  2^6. 
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such  secarities  as  he  might  have  purchased  with  the  trust-money 
when  the  investment  should  have  been  made,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  accumulation  which  would  have  arisen  from  a 
proper  investment  of  the  intermediate  dividends  \ 

(g)  Trust-property  is  invested  in  one  of  the  securities  mentioned 
in  section  20,  clause  (a),  (6),  (c)  or  (<f).  The  trustee  sells  such 
security  for  some  purpose  not  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  trust  He  is  liable,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary, 
either  to  replace  the  security  with  the  intermediate  dividends  and 
interest  thereon,  or  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with 
interest  thereon* 

(h)  The  trust-property  consists  of  land.  The  trustee  sells  the 
land  to  a  purchaser  for  a  consideration  without  notice  of  the  trust. 
The  trustee  is  liable,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  to  purchase 
other  land  of  equal  value  to  be  settled  upon  the  like  trust,  qr  to 
be  charged  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with  interest  \ 

Koset«off       24.  A  trustee  who  is  liable  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  a 

trosiM.       breach  of  trust  in  respect  of  one  portion  of  the  trust-property 

cannot  set-off  against  his  liability  a  gain  which  has  accrued 

to  another  portion  of  the  trust-property  through  another  and 

distinct  breach  of  trust  ^. 


Parade-  25.  Where  a  trustee  succeeds  another,  he  is  not,  as  such, 

default.       liable  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  his  predecessor. 

Co-traBtee*s  26.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  13  and  15,  one 
trustee  is  not,  as  such,  liable  for  a  breach  of  trust  committed 
by  his  co-trustee  *  : 

Provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  declaration  to 
the  contrary  in  the  instrument  of  trust  ^,  a  trustee  is  so  liable — 

{a)  where  he  has  delivered  trust-property  to  his  co-tmstee 
without  seeing  to  its  proper  application  : 

(i)  where  he  allows  his  co-trustee  to  receive  trust-property 
and  f&Ua  to  make  due  enquiry  as  to  the  co-trustee^s  dealings 
therewith,  or  allows  him  to  retain  it  longer  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  reasonably  require : 

(c)  where  he  becomes  aware  of  a  breach  of  trust  committed 
or  intended  by  his  co-trustee,  and  either  actively  conceals  it 
or  does  not  within  a  reasonable  time  take  proper  steps  to 
protect  the  beneficiary^s  interest. 

*  See  Pride  v.  Fooh»y  2  Beav.  430.  *  WilesY.  Greeham,  2 Drew.  258,27^. 

•  Compare  the  Spedfio  Relief  Act,  *  Lewin,  263. 

sec.  I  a,  ill.  (a),  which    is  repealed  »  See  WUkinsv.  Rogg,  zGr\ff.ii6. 

wherever  the  Trusts  Act  is  in  force.        That  a  Hindti  trustee,  who,  having 
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A  co-trustee  who  joins  in   signing  a  receipt  for  trust-  Joining 
property  and  proves  that  he  has  not  received  the  same  ^  is  not  ^  "^^^^P* 
answerable,  by  reason  o£  such   signature  only,  for  loss   orfonnity. 
misapplication  of  the  property  by  his  co-trustee. 

lUuatration. 

A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B  and  C,  and  directs  them 
to  sell  it  and  invest  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  D,  B  and  C 
accordingly  sell  the  property,  and  the  purchase-money  is  received 
by  B  and  retained  in  his  hands.  G  pays  no  attention  to  the 
matter  for  two  years  and  then  calls  on  ^  to  make  the  investment, 
B  is  unable  to  do  so,  becomes  insolvent,  and  the  purchase-money 
is  lost.     C  may  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  amounts 

27.  Where  co-trustees  jointly  commit  a  breach  of  trust,  or  Several 
where  one  of  them  by  his  neglect  enables  the  other  to  commit  ^^^^*y 
a  breach  of  trust,  each  is  liable  to  the  beneficiary  for  the  trustees, 
whole  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  breach^. 

But  as  between  the  trustees  themselves,  if  one  be  less  Contribu- 
gqilty  than  another  and  has  had  to  refund  the  loss,  the  former  between 
may  compel  the  latter,  or  his  legal  representative  to  the  extent  co-trustees, 
of  the  assets  he  has  received,  to  make  good  such  loss ;  and  if 
all  be  equally  guilty,  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  who  has 
had  to  refund  the  loss  may  compel  the  others  to  contribute  *. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  a 
trustee  who  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  to  institute  a  suit  to 
compel  contribution  ^. 

28.  When  any  beneficiary^s  interest  becomes  vested  in  an-  Non-lia- 
other  person,  and  the  trustee,  not  having  notice  of  the  vesting,  ^^^^ 
pays  or  delivers  trust-property  to  the  person  who  would  have  paying 
been  entitled  thereto  in  the  absence  of  such  vesting,  the  trustee  notice  of 
is  not  liable  for  the  property  so  paid  or  delivered.  transfer. 

29.  When  the  beneficiary's  interest  is  forfeited  or  awarded  Liability 
by  legal  adjudication  to  Government,  the  trustee  is  bound  to  y^^^^ 
hold  the  trust-property  to  the  extent  of  such  interest  for  the  ficiary'sin- 

^     ^      ^  terestis 

accepted  a  trust,  remains  passive  and  the  trustees  in  solido,  Lewin,  365.        forfeited, 

takes  no  steps  to  see  the  trust  carried  '  Bone  v.  Cook,  M^Clel.  168. 

into  execution,  is  liable  for  losses  aris-  '  Wihon  v.  Moore,  1  My.  &;  K.  146. 

ing  from  the  breach  of  trust  of  his  *  Loclchart  v.  Reilly,  i  De  G.  & 

co-trustee,  see  ^  Bom.  H.  C.  333.  J.  476-478. 

^  Brice  v.  Stokes,  11  Ves.  319.    In  *  Lingard  v.  Bromley^  I  V.  &  B. 

the  absence  of  all  evidence  the  effect  114, 117. 
of  a  joint  receipt  is  to  charge  each  of 
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benefit  of  such  person  in  such  manner  as  the  Goyemment  may 
direct  in  this  behalf  ^ 

Indenmiij      30.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  trust 
^  and  of  sections   23   and   26,  trustees  shall  be  respectively 

chargeable  only  for  such  moneys^  stocks^  funds  and  securities 
as  they  respectively  actually  receive^  and  shall  not  be  answer- 
able the  one  for  the  other  of  them^  nor  for  any  banker^  broker 
or  other  person  in  whose  hands  any  trust-property  may  be 
placed^  nor  for  the  insufficiency  or  deficiency  of  any  stocks^ 
funds  or  securities^  nor  otherwise  for  involuntary  losses  ^. 


>  In  this  Mctioii  the  ezpresdons      reference  to  the  Penal  Code,  see.  17, 
'  the  GoTemment '  Mid  '  Goyemment '      nimm,  p.  94. 
woold  doubtleM  be  oonetraed  with         *  Aot  XXVIII  of  1866,  aec.  37. 
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OP  THE  BIGHTS  AND  POWERS   OP  TRUSTEES. 

31.  A  trustee  is  entitled  to  have  in  liis  possession  the  Custody  of 
instrument  of  trust  and  all  the  documents  of  title  (if  any)  ** 
relating  solely  to  the  trust-property  ^. 

32.  Every  trustee  may  reimburse  himself,  or  pay  or  dis-  Rfght  to 
charge  out  of  the  trust-property,  all  expenses  properly  in-"™^"^*^' 
curred  in  or  about  the  execution  of  the  trust  2,  or  the  realization,  expenaes. 
preservation  or  benefit  of  the  trust-property,  or  the  protection 

or  support  of  the  beneficiary. 

If  he  pays  such  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket  he  ^  has  a 
first  charge  upon  the  trust-property*  for  such  expenses  and 
interest  thereon;  but  such  charge  (unless  the  expenses  have 
been  incurred  with  the  sanction  of  a  principal  Civil  Court  of 
original  jurisdiction)  shall  be  enforced  only  by  prohibiting 
any  disposition  of  the  trust-property  without  previous  payment 
of  such  expenses  and  interest^. 

If  the  trust-property  fail,  the  trustee  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  beneficiary  personally  on  whose  behalf  he  acted,  and 
at  whose  request,  expressed  or  implied,  he  made  the  payment, 
the  amount  of  such  expenses  •. 

Where  a  trustee  has  by  mistake  made  an  over-payment  to  Right  to  be 
the  beneficiary,  he  may  reimburse  the  trust-property  out  of  ]l^^^ 
the  beneficiary's  interest  '^.     If  such  interest  fail,  the  trustee  is  »«>U8  over- 

payment. 

^  But  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to '  author  of  the  trust  has   given   the 

inspect  &c.  these  documents,  sec.  57.  trustee  specific  remuneration  for  his 

Where  there  are  more  trustees  than  services  in  the  trust,   Wilhinton  v. 

one  they  may  commit  the  custody  to  Wilhinson,  3  S.  &  S.  237. 

one    of   themselves ;    see   CoUam  v.  '  not  persons  employed  by  him. 

Eattem  Counties  By.  Co,,  i  J.  &;  H.  *  income  as  well  as  corpus. 

343.  ^  Otherwise  the  trust  itself  might 

*  such  as  travelling  expenses,  costs  be  destroyed,  Dwrhe  v.  WilUamion, 

of  an  attorney  or  surveyor,  fees  to  35  Beav.  633. 

counsel,    salary'  of  a  rent-collector.  *  BaUh  v.  Syham,  2  P.  W.  453. 

This  right    exists   even  where   the  ^  lAvesey  v.  Livesey,  3  Boss.  387. 
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entitled  to  recoyer  from  the  beneficiary  personally  the  amount 
of  such  over-payment. 

Biffhtto  33*  A  person  other  than  a  trostee  who  has  gained  an 
HitimgMiier  sdyantage  from  a  breach  of  trost  must  indemnify  the  trustee 
by  breach    to  the  extent  of  the  amount  actually  receiyed  by  such  person 

under  the  breach  ^ ;  and  where  he  is  a  beneficiary  the  trustee 

has  a  charge  on  his  interest  for  such  amount. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  entitle  a  trustee 

to  be  indemnified  who  has^  in  committing  the  breach  of  trusty 

been  guilty  of  fraud. 

34.  Any  trustee  may^  without  instituting  a  suit^  ^pply  1>7 
petition  to  a  principal  Ciyil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  for 
ita  opinion,  adyice  or  direction  on  any  present  questions 
respecting  the  management  or  administration  of  the  trust- 
property^  other  than  questions  of  detail^difficulty  or  importance^ 
not  proper  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  for  summary  disposal  ^. 

A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  seryed  upon,  and  the  hear- 
ing thereof  may  be  attended  by,  such  of  the  persons  interested 
in  the  application  as  the  Court  thinks  fit. 

The  trustee  stating  in  good  faith  the  facts  in  such  petition 
and  acting  upon  the  opinion,  adyice  or  direction  giyen  by  the 
Court  shall  be  deemed,  so  far  as  regards  his  own  responsibility, 
to  haye  discharged  his  duty  as  such  trustee  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  application. 

The  costs  of  eyery  application  under  this  section  sha]l  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  which  it  is  made  *. 

Eight  to         35.  When  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  as  such,  are  completed. 

of  accounts.  ^^  ^^  entitled  to  haye  the  accounts  of  his  administration  of 
the  trust-property  examined  and  settled ;  and,  where  nothing 
is  due  to  the  beneficiary  under  the  trust,  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  writing  to  that  effect  *. 


Right  to 
apply  to 
Court  for 
opinion  in 
niAnage- 
ment  of 
trust- 
property. 


^  Lewin,  910. 

'  such  as  the  investment  of  trust 
funds,  pairing  debts,  granting  leases, 
and  exercising  powers  to  sell,  maintain, 
or  advance. 

'  such  as  the  laying  out  a  particular 
sum  on  improvements  {Be  Barring' 
torCs  Settlement,  i  J.  &  H.  142),  or 
doubtful  points  the  decision  of  which 


would  materially  affect  the  rights  of 
the  parties  interested,  Be  Lorens^  Set- 
tlement, I  Drew.  &  Sm.  401. 

*  Act  XXVIII  of  1866,  sec.  43. 
Taken  from  aa  &  25  Yic.  c.  35,  s.  30. 

'  But  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  claims 
extends  only  to  all  claims  that  are 
then  known,  Eaioee  v.  Hickton,  30 
Beav.  14a. 
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36.  In  addition  to  the  powers  expressly  conferred  by  this  General 
Act  and  by  the  instrument  of  trust,  and  subject  to  the  re-  ©f  trust^. 
strictions,  if  any,  contained  in  such  instrument,  and  to  the 
provisions   of  section  17,  a  trustee  may  do  all  acts  which 

are  reasonable  and  proper  for  the  realization,  protection  or 
benefit  of  the  trust-property  ^,  and  for  the  protection  or  support 
of  a  beneficiary  who  is  not  competent  to  contract. 

Every  trustee  in  the  actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  land  as  defined  in  the  Land  Improvement 
Act,  1 87 1,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  landlord  in  possession. 

Except  with  the  permission  of  a  principal  Civil  Court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  no  trustee  shall  lease  trust-property  for 
a  term  exceeding  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  executing 
the  lease,  nor  without  reserving  the  best  yearly  rent  that  can 
be  reasonably  obtained. 

37.  Where  the  trustee  is   empowered  to  sell  any  trust- Power  to 
property,  he  may  sell  the  same  subject  to  prior  charges  or^^^^^^*^' 
not,  and  either  together  or  in  lots,  by  public  auction  or  private  ^J  auction 
contract,  and  either  at  one  time  or  at  several  times,  unless  the  contract, 
instrument  of  trust  otherwise  directs  ^. 

38.  The  trustee  making  any  such  sale  may  insert  such  Power  to 
reasonable  stipulations  either  as  to  title  or  evidence  of  title,  or  gLcIS 
otherwise,  in  any  conditions  of  sale  or  contract  for  sale,  as  he  conditions, 
thinks  fit;  and  may  also  buy-in  the  property  or  any  part  Power  to 
thereof  at  any  sale  by  auction,  and  rescind  or  vary  any  con-  ^^ 
tract  for  sale,  and  re-sell  the  property  so  bought  in,  or  as  to 

which  the  contract  is  so  rescinded,  without  being  responsible 

to  the  beneficiary  for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby^. 

Where  a  trustee  is  directed  to  sell  trust-property  or  to  invest  Time 

trust-money  in  the  purchaseof  property,  hemayexercisea  reason-  g^j^n^ 

able  discretion*  as  to  the  time  of  effecting  the  sale  or  purchase,  trust- 
property. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  property  to  -B,  directing  him  to  sell  it  with 
all  convenient  speed  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  C.  This  does  not 
render  an  immediate  sale  imperative. 

^  This  would  include  making  repairs  England,  44  &  45  Vic.  0.  41,  sec.  35. 

and  thinning  timber.  «  Act  XXVIIt  of  1866,  sec.  3, 

*  Act  XXVIII  of  1866,  sec.  a,  ex-  *  See  infra,  sec.  49. 
tended  to  moveables.    See    now  in 
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(6)  A  bequeaths  property  to  B,  directing  him  to  sell  it  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit  and  invest 
the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  C,  This  does  not  authorize  B,  as 
between  him  and  C,  to  postpone  the  sale  to  an  indefinite  period. 

39.  For  the  purpose  of  completing  any  such  sale,  the 
trustee  shall  have  power  to  convey  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
property  sold  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessaiy  ^. 

40.  A  trustee  may^  at  his  discretion  ^^  call  in  any  trust- 
property  invested  in  any  security  and  invest  the  same  on  any^ 
of  the  securities  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  section  20^  and 
from  time  to  time  vary  any  such  investments  for  others  of 
the  same  nature  '. 

Provided  that^  where  there  is  a  person  competent  to  con- 
tract and  entitled  at  the  time  to  receive  the  income  of  the 
trust-property  for  his  life,  or  for  any  greater  estate,  no  such 
change  of  investment  shall  be  made  without  his  consent  in 
writing  *. 

41.  Where  any  property  is  held  by  a  trustee  in  trust  for 
pertyof^  a  minor*,  such  trustee  may,  at  his  discretion*,  pay  to  the 
rninon  etc.  guardians  (if  any)  of  such  minor,  or  otherwise  apply  for  or 
mainten-  towards  his  maintenance  or  education  or  advancement  in  life, 
ance,  etc.*  qj.  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  religious  worship,  marriage 

or  funeral,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  income  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  in  respect  of  such  property  '^;  and  such  trustee 
shall  accumulate  all  the  residue  of  such  income  by  way  of 
compound  interest,  by  investing  the  same  and  the  resulting 
income  thereof  from  time  to  time  in  any  of  the  securities 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  section  ao,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  who  shall  ultimately  become  entitled  to  the  property 
from  which  such  accumulations  have  arisen:  Provided  that 
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»  Act  XXVIII  of  1866,  sec.  4. 

'  See  sec.  49,  mfra. 

»  Act  XXVIII  of  1866,  sec.  32 : 
Waite  V.  LitUetoood,  41 L.  J.,  Ch.  656. 

^  His  consent  should  precede  or 
accompany  the  execution  of  the  power. 
Bat  where  an  investment  has  been 
varied  without  the  required  consent, 
he  cannot  complain  if  he  has  acquiesced 
in  the  change,  Stevens  v.  Roberteon, 
37  L.  J.,Ch.  499. 

'  Where  a  fund    is   given    to    a 


trustee  for  a  minor  contingenUy  on 
his  attaining  majority,  followed  by  a 
residuary  gift,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  property  '  held  in  trust  for 
a  minor  *  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section.  In  re  Dickson,  28  Ch.  D.  291. 

•  This  power  (subject  to  sec.  49) 
seems  to  exist  even  though  a  contrary 
intention  is  expressed  in  the  instru- 
ment of  trust.  Otherwise  in  England, 
Lewin,  582. 

'  a  Bom.  H.  C.  139. 
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such  trustee  may,  at  any  time,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  accumulations  as  if  the  same  were 
part  of  the  income  arising  in  the  then  current  year  \ 

Where  the  income  of  the  trust-property  is  insufficient  for 
the  minor^s  maintenance  or  education  or  advancement  in  life, 
or  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  religious  worship,  marriage 
or  funeral,  the  trustee  may,  with  the  permission  of  a  principal 
Civil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction,  but  not  otherwise,  apply 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  property  for  or  towards  such 
maintenance,  education,  advancement  or  expenses. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  any  local  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  minors  2. 

42.  Any  trustees  or  trustee  may  give  a  receipt  in  writing  Power 
for  any  money,  securities  or  other  moveable  property  payable,  pecSptg, 
transferable  or  deliverable  to  them  or  him  by  reason,  or  in 

the  exercise,  of  any  trust  or  power;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
fraud,  such  receipt  shall  discharge  the  person  paying,  trans- 
ferring or  delivering  the  same  therefrom,  and  from  seeing  to 
the  application  thereof,  or  being  accountable  for  any  loss  or 
misapplication  thereof  ^. 

43.  Two  or  more  trustees  acting  together  may,  if  and  as  Power  to 

they  think  fit—  compound, 

(a)  accept  g,ny  composition  or  any  security  for  any  debt  or 
for  any  property  claimed ; 

(5)  allow  any  iiime  for  payment  of  any  debt ; 

[c)  compromise,  compound,  abandon,  submit  to  arbitration 
or  otherwise  settle  any  debt,  account,  claim  or  thing  whatever 
relating  to  the  trust ;  and, 

{d)  for  any  of  those  purposes,  enter  into,  give,  execute  and 
do  such  agreements,  instruments  of  composition  or  arrange- 
ment, releases  and  other  things  as  to  them  seem  expedient, 
without  being  responsible  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  any  act 
or  thing  so  done  by  them  in  good  faith. 

The  powers  conferred  by  this  section  on  two  or  more 
trustees  acting  together  may  be  exercised  by  a  sole  acting 

*  Act  XXVIII  of  i8d6,  sec.  33.  1874,  sees.  11-18. 

»  See,  for  inatance.  Act  XIII  of         »  Act  XXVni  of  1866,  sec.  36. 
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tnistee  when  by  {he  instrument  of  trost^  if  any^  a  sole  trustee 
is  authorized  to  execute  the  trusts  and  powers  thereof  \ 

This  section  applies  only  if  and  as  far  as  a  contrary  inten- 
tion  is  not  expressed  in  the  instrument  of  trusty  if  any^  and 
shall  have  effect  subject  to  the  terms  of  that  instrument  and 
to  the  provisions  therein  contained. 

This  section  applies  only  to  trusts  created  after  this  Act 
comes  into  force  \ 

Power  to  44.  When  an  authority  to  deal  with  the  trust-property  is 
trustees  of  gT^^^n  to  several  trustees  and  one  of  them  disclaims  or  dies^ 
whom  one  the  authority  may  be  exercised  by  the  continuing  trustees  ^, 
or  dies.       unless  from  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  trust  it  is  apparent 

that  the  authority  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  number  in  excess  of 

the  number  of  the  remaining  trustees. 

Suspension      45.  Where  a  decree  has  been  made  in  a  suit  for  the  execu- 

powers  by  ^^^  ^^  *  trust,  the  trustee  must  not  exercise  any  of  his  powers 

decree.       except  in  conformity  with  such  decree,  or  with  the  sanction  of 

the  Court  by  which  the  decree  has  been  made,  or,  where  an 

appeal  against  the  decree  is  pending,  of  the  appellate  Court  ^. 


^  4  Moo.  I.  A.  45  a,  where  an  im- 
plied trustee  of  a  debt  was  held 
entitled  to  bind  the  benefictary  by 
a  proper  compromise. 

*  Cf.  44  &  45  Vic.  c.  41,  sec.  37. 
The  object  of  the  section  is  not  to 
enable  some  of  the  trustees  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  00- 
truatees.  All  the  trustees,  therefore, 
must  act  together,  except  in  cases 
where,  independently  of  the  section,  a 


majority  are  by  law  capable  of  binding 
the  minority,  Lewin,  p.  591. 
'  AdafM  Y.  Taunton,  5  Haddock, 

435- 

^  MitcheUon  ▼.  Piper,  8  Sim.  64, 

where  Shadwell  Y.C.  held  that  execu- 
tors could  not  be  allowed  payments  to 
creditors  made  after  a  decree  for  ad- 
ministering the  debtor*s  estate.  See 
Lewin,  597. 


CHAPTEE  V, 

OP  THE  DISABILITIES   OP  TEUSTBES. 

46.  A  trustee  who  has  accepted  the  trast  cannot  after- Trustee 
wards  renounce  it  except  (a)  with  the  permission  of  a  principal  renounce 
Civil  Court  of  original  iurisdiction.  or  (d),  if  the  beneficiary  is  ^^^J  *^ 

^=>  o  >        \  jy  J       ceptance. 

competent  to  contract,  with  his  consent,  or  (c)  by  virtue  of  a 
special  power  in  the  instrument  of  trust  ^. 

47.  A  trustee  cannot  delegate  his  office  or  any  of  his  duties  Trustee 
either  to  a  co-trustee  ^  or  to  a  stranger,  unless  {a)  the  instru-  delegate, 
ment  of  trust  so  provides^,  or  (i)  the  delegation  is  in  the  . 
regular  course  of  business  *,  or  {e)  the  delegation  is  necessary, 

or  {d)  the  beneficiary,  being  competent  to  contract,  consents 
to  the  delegation, 

Explanation, — The  appointment  of  an  attorney  or  proxy  to  do 
an  act  merely  ministerial  and  involving  no  independent  discre- 
tion is  not  a  delegation  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  ^. 

IUtc8trati(m8. 

(a)  A  bequeaths  certain  property  to  B  and  0  on  certain  trusts 
to  be  executed  by  them  or  the  survivor  of  them  or  the  assigns  of 
such  survivor.  B  dies.  C  may  bequeath  the  trust-property  to 
D  and  jE  upon  the  trusts  of  A*b  will  *. 

(5)  ii  is  a  trustee  of  certain  property  with  power  to  sell  the 
8ame.     A  may  employ  an  auctioneer  to  effect  the  sale. 

(c)  A  bequeaths  to  B  fifty  houses  let  at  monthly  rents  in  trust 
to  collect  the  rents  and  pay  them  to  (7.  B  may  employ  a  proper 
person  to  collect  these  rents. 

48.  When  there  are  more  trustees  than  one,  all  must  join  Co-trustees 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  except  where  the  instrument  of  gingiy. 
trust  otherwise  provides ''. 

49.  Where  a  discretionary  power  conferred  ®  on  a  trustee  is  Control  of 
not  exercised  reasonably  and  in  good  faith,  such  power  may  be  tionary 
controlled  by  a  principal  Civil  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  ^.  power. 

*  Lewin,  351.  •  TUleyy,Wohtenkolme,'^BeB,Y,4^6. 

*  Crewe  v.  Dicken,  4  Ves.  97.  '  Lewin,  358.  The  rule  is  otherwise 
'  Kilbee  v.  Snetfd,  2  Moll.   199,      in  the  oase  of  publie  trusts,  where  the 

200 :  Wilkins  v.  Bogff,  3  Giff.  116.  act  of  the  majority  is  held  to  be  the 

*  In  re  Speight,  32  Ch.  Div.  727  :      act  of  the  whole  number. 

9  App.  Cas.  I.  ®  whether   by   the   instrument  of 

'  Atty,  Gen.  r,  Scott,  i  Ves.  Sen.      trustorbythisAct,  sees.  38,40,41, 43. 

413.  •  J»  re  Hodges,  7  Chan.  D.  754.  The 
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50.  In  the  abeaice  of  express  directions  to  the  contrary  con- 
tained in  the  instrument  of  trost  or  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary 
entered  into  with  the  beneficiary  or  the  Court  at  the  time  of 
accepting  the  trost,  a  trustee  has  no  right  to  remuneration  for 
his  troublci  skill  and  loss  of  time  in  executing  the  trust  ^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  applies  to  any  Official  Trustee'^ 
Administrator  General^,  Public  Curator*,  or  person  holding  a 
certificate  of  administration  ^. 

6L  A  trustee  may  not  use  or  deal  with  the  trust-property  for 
his  own  profit  or  for  any  other  purpose  unconnected  with  the 
trust®. 

52.  No  trustee  whose  duty  it  is  to  sell  trust-property,  and 
no  agent  employed  by  such  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale, 
may,  directly  or  indirectly,  buy  the  same  or  any  interest 
therein,  on  his  own  account  or  as  agent  for  a  third  person. 

53.  No  trustee,  and  no  person  who  has  recently  ceased  to  be  a 
trustee,  may,  without  the  permission  of  a  principal  Ciyil  Court 
of  original  jurisdiction,  buy  or  become  mortgagee  or  lessee^  of 
the  trust-property  or  any  part  thereof;  and  such  permission 
shall  not  be  given  unless  the  proposed  pturchase,  mortgage  or 
lease  is  manifestly  for  the  advantage  of  the  beneficiary. 

And  no  trustee  whose  duty  it  is  to  buy  or  to  obtain  a  mort- 
gage or  lease  of  particular  property  for  the  beneficiary  may 
buy  it,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  obtain  a  mortgage  or  lease  of 
it,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  himself. 

54.  A  trustee  or  co-trustee  whose  duty  it  is  to  invest  trust- 
money  on  mortgage  or  personal  security  must  not  invest  it  on 
a  mortgage  by,  or  on  the  personal  security  of,  himself  or  one^ 
of  his  co-trustees. 

power  to  control  where  the  trustee's 
conduct  is  not  bond  fide  would  exist 
even  though  the  instrument  of  trust 
purported  to  confer  an  absolute  discre- 
tion. Of  course,  where  the  power  is 
coupled  with  a  duty  and  meant  to  be 
exercised,  the  Court  will  either  com- 
pel execution  or  execute  in  place  of 
the  trustee,  Tempest  v.  Lord  Uamoya, 
31  Ch.  D.  576. 

^  6  Beng.  378,  where  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  a  trustee  and  a 
director. 

'  See  Act  XVU  of  1864,  Act  II 


of  1874,  sees.  9,  73,  and  infi-a,  sec.  73. 

*  See  Act  II  of  1874. 

*  Act  XIX  of  1841,  sec.  19:  Act 
XL  of  1858,  sees.  10, 16-34:  Act  XX 
of  1864,  sees.  9,  16-34;  Act  XXV 
of  1858,  sec.  9. 

'  Act  II  of  1874,  sees.  36-38. 

*  If  he  does  so  use  the  property,  a 
constructive  trust  arises;  see  infra, 
sec.  88. 

^  Pcusingham  Y,  Sherhorfit  9Beav. 
434 :  L^win,  486. 

*  or  more,  v.  Walker,  5  Buss.  7. 


CHAPTEE  VL 


OF  THE   BIGHTS  AKD   LIABILITIES   OF  THE   BEKEFICIABY. 

55.  The  beneficiary  has,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Kighta  to 
instrument  of  trust,  a  right  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the'^^  *^*^ 
tnwt-property.  ^^ 

56.  The  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  have  the  intention  of  the  Right  to 
author  of  the  trust  specifically  executed  to  the  extent  of  the  ^^^^^ 
beneficiary^s  interest  ^ ; 

and,  when  there  is  only  one  beneficiary  and  he  is  com-  Bight  to 
petent  to  contract,  or  where  there  are  several  beneficiaries  *™^^®F  *^' 

-^  *  '  possession. 

and  they  are  competent  to  contract  and  all  of  one  mind,  he 

or  they  may  require  the  trustee  to  transfer  the  trust-property 

to  him  or  them,  or  to  such  person  as  he  or  they  may  direct  ^. 

When  property  has  been  transferred  or  bequeathed  for  the 

benefit  of  a  married  woman,  so  that  she  shall  not  have  power 

to  deprive  herself  of  her  beneficial  interest,  nothing  in  the 

second  clause  of  this  section  applies  to  such  property  during 

her  marriage  ^. 

lUustrationa, 

(a)  Certain  Government  securities  are  given  to  trustees  upon 
trust  to  accumulate  the  interest  until  A  attains  the  age  of  24,  and 
then  to  transfer  the  gross  amount  to  him.  A  on  attaining  majority 
may,  as  the  person  exclusively  interested  in  the  trust-property, 
require  the  trustees  to  transfer  it  immediately  to  him. 

(6)  A  bequeaths  Bs.  10,000  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  B,  who  has  attained  his  majority  and  is  otherwise 
competent  to  contract.    B  may  claim  the  Bs.  10,000. 

(c)  A  transfers  certain  property  to  B  and  directs  him  to  sell 
or  invest  it  for  the  benefit  of  G,  who  is  competent  to  contract. 
C  may  elect  to  take  the  property  in  its  original  character. 

^  See  the  Specific  Belief  Act,  infra,  Cal.6a8,  where  however  he  wasallowed 

sec.  13,  el.  (a).  the  costs  of  and  attending  the  neces- 

*  3  Ben.  A.  C.  J.  409:    3  Ben.  tery  conveyance. 

0.  0.  J.  92.    And  where  the  trustee  '  By  no  device  whatever  can  the 

unreasonably  delays  to  transfer  the  restraint  upon  anticipation  be  evaded, 

trust-property  he  is  liable  to  the  costs  Btanleff  v.  Stanley,  7  Oh.  D.  589. 
of  a  suit  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  11 
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57.  The  beneficiary  has  a  right,  as  against  the  trustee 
and  all  persons  claiming  under  him  with  notice  of  the  trust, 
to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  the  instrument  of  trusty  the 
documents  of  title  relating  solely  to  the  trust-property,  the 
accounts  of  the  trust-property  and  the  vouchers  (if  any) 
by  which  they  are  supported,  and  the  cases  submitted  and 
opinions  taken  by  the  trustee  for  his  guidance  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  K 

58*  The  beneficiary,  if  competent  to  contract,  may  transfer 
his  interest',  but  subject  to  the  law  for  the  time  being  in  force 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  extent  in  and  to  which  he  may 
dispose  of  such  interest : 

Provided  that  when  property  is  transferred  or  bequeathed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  married  woman,  so  that  she  shall  not  have 
power  to  deprive  herself  of  her  beneficial  interest,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  authorize  her  to  transfer  such  interest  during 
her  marriage. 

59.  Where  no  trustees  are  appointed  or  all  the  trustees  die, 
disclaim  or  are  discharged,  or  where  for  any  other  reason  the 
execution  of  a  trust  by  the  trustee  is  or  becomes  impracticable, 
the  beneficiary  may  institute  a  suit  for  the  execution  of  the 
trust,  and  the  trust  shall,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  be 
executed  by  the  Court  ^  until  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  or 
new  trustee. 

60.  The  beneficiary  has  a  light  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  instrument  of  trust)  that  the  trust-property  shall  be 
properly  protected  and  held  and  administered  by  proper*  per- 
sons and  by  a  proper  number  of  such  persons  ^. 

Explanation  L — The  following  are  not  proper  persons  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section : — 

A  person  domiciled  abroad:  an  alien  enemy ^:  a  person 
having  an  interest  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  beneficiary :  a 


^  See  Ez  p.  ffoldsworth,  4  Bing. 
K.  C.  386  (where  the  trustee  of  a 
marriage  settlement  was  ordered  to 
deliver  the  draft  of  it  to  the  husband)  : 
Iiewin,  680. 

'  i.  e.  his  right  against  the  trustee 
as  owner  of  the  trust-property,  sec.  3, 
supra,  p.  838. 

'  This  does  not  include  a  Presidency 


Small  Cause  Coort,  Act  XV  of  i88»» 
sec.  19  {k), 

*  This  does  not  mean  (at  least  in 
case  of  charities)  'the  most  proper,' 
Lancatter  Charities,  7  Jur.,  N.  S.  96. 

"  Lewin,  846. 

*  An  alien  yWend  may  be  appointed 
under  speciid  drcumstances,  Lewln, 
1330,  note. 
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person  in  insolvent  circumstances  ^ ;  and^  unless  the  personal 
law  of  the  beneficiary  allows  otherwise^  a  married  woman  and 
a  minor^, 

Explanation  IL — ^When  the  administration  of  the  trust 
involves  the  receipt  and  custody  of  money^  the  number  of 
trustees  should  be  two  at  least. 

lUvstraiions, 

(a)  A,  one  of  several  beneficiaries,  proves  that  B,  the  trustee, 
has  improperly  disposed  of  part  of  the  trust-property,  or  that  the 
property  is  in  danger  from  5*s  being  in  insolvent  circumstances, 
or  that  he  is  incapacitated  from  acting  as  trustee.  A  may  obtain 
a  receiver  of  the  trust-property  ^ 

(&)  A  bequeaths  certain  jewels  to  JS  in  trust  for  (7.  B  dies 
during  A*^  lifetime ;  then  A  dies.  C  is  entitled  to  have  the  pro- 
perty conveyed  to  a  trustee  for  him  *. 

(c)  A  conveys  certain  property  to  four  trustees  in  trust  for  B. 
Three  of  the  iaiistees  die.  B  may  institute  a  suit  to  have  three 
new  trustees  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  trustees. 

(d)  A  conveys  certain  property  to  three  trustees  in  trust  for  B. 
All  the  trustees  disclaim.  B  may  institute  a  suit  to  have  three 
trustees  appointed  in  place  of  the  trustees  so  disclaiming. 

(e)  A^  a  trustee  for  B,  refuses  to  act,  or  goes  to  reside  per- 
manently out  of  British  India,  or  is  declared  an  insolvent,  or 
compounds  with  his  creditors,  or  suffers  a  co- trustee  to  commit  a 
breach  of  trust.  B  may  institute  a  suit  to  have  A  removed  and  a 
new  trustee  appointed  in  his  room. 

61.  The  beneficiary  has  a  right  that  his  trustee  shall  be  Right  to 

compelled  to  perform  any  particular  act  of  his  duty  as  such,  ^y^\*^ 

and  restrained  from  committing  any  contemplated  or  probable  of  duty. 

breach  of  trust. 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  contracts  with  B  to  pay  him  monthly  Rs.  100  for  the 
benefit  of  (7.  B  writes  and  signs  a  letter  declarii^  that  he  will 
hold  in  trust  for  0  the  money  so  to  be  paid.  A  fails  to  pay  the 
money  in  accordance  with  his  contract.  C  may  compel  ^  on  a 
proper  indemnity  to  allow  C  to  sue  on  the  contract  in  B'b  name. 


»  In  re  BarJcerU  TrusUy  i  Ch.  D.  43. 

'  Where  there  are  oo-beneficiaries, 
one  of  them  should  not  be  appointed 
trustee,  if  this  can  be  avoided,  Ez  p, 
Clidton,  17  Jur.  988. 

'  Scott  Y.Becker,  4  Price,  346,  where 
an  administrator  was  insolvent.  Other 
instances  in  which  a  receiver  will  be 


granted  at  the  instance  of  a  bene- 
ficiary are  when  the  trustee  has  been 
guilty  of  waste  of  the  trust-proper^, 
or  has  an  undue  bias  towards  one  of 
the  beneficiaries,  or  is  a  person  of  bad 
character.  See  the  Specific  Belief  Act, 
infint,  sec.  54,  d.  (a), 
*  Brown  v.  Higgs,  8  Ves.  570, 
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(b)  A  18  trutiee  of  certain  land,  with  a  power  to  sell  the  same 
ana  pay  the  proceeds  to  B  and  C  equally.  A  is  about  to  make  am 
improTident  sale  of  the  land.  B  may  sue  on  behalf  of  Imnself 
and  C  for  injunction  to  restrain  A  from  making  the  sale  \ 

62.  Where  a  trustee  has  wrongfully  bought  trust-property^ 
the  beneficiary  has  a  right  to  have  the  property  declared 
subject  to  the  trust  or  retransferred  by  the  trustee^  if  it  re- 
mains in  his  hands  unsold^  or,  if  it  has  been  bought  from  him 
by  any  person  with  notice  '  of  the  trust,  by  such  person.  Sat 
in  such  case  the  beneficiary  must  repay  the  purchase-money 
paid  by  the  trustee,  with  interest,  and  such  other  expenses  (if 
any)  as  he  has  properly  incurred  in  the  preservatioix  of  the 
property;  and  the  trustee  or  purchaser  must  (a)  account  for 
the  nett  profits  of  the  property,  {b)  be  charged  ^vitb  an 
occupation-rent,  if  he  has  been  in  actual  possession  of  the 
property,  and  {c)  allow  the  beneficiary  to  deduct  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  purchase-money  if  the  property  has  been 
deteriorated  by  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  trustee  or  pur- 
chaser. 

Nothing  in  this  section — 

(a)  impairs  the  rights  of  lessees  and  others  who,  before  the 
institution  of  a  suit  to  have  ihe  property  declared  subject  to 
the  trust  or  retransferred,  have  contracted  in  good  faith  with 
the  trustee  or  purchaser;  or 

{b)  entitles  the  beneficiary  to  have  the  property  declared 
subject  to  the  trust  or  retransferred  where  he,  being  com- 
petent to  contract,  has  himself,  without  coercion  or  undue 
influence  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  him,  ratified  the 
sale  to  the  trustee  with  full  knowledge  of  the  &icts  of  the 
case  and  of  his  rights  as  against  the  trustee. 

63*  Where  trust-property  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
person  inconsistently  with  the  trust,  the  beneficiary  may 
require  hitn  to  admit  formally,  or  may  institute  a  suit  for  a 
declaration,  that  the  property  is  comprised  in  the  trust  ^. 

Where  the  trustee  has  disposed  of  trust-property  and  the 
money  or  other  property  which  he  has  received  therefor  can 


^  See  Act  I  of  1877,  sec.  54,  Ul.  (/)• 
'  Supra,  sec.  3. 


»  6  Bom.  H.  C,  0.  C.  J.  59:  PenneU 
y.  DeffeU,  4  D.  M.  G.  37a. 
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or  legatee,  the  beneficiary  has,  in  respect  thereof,  rights  as 

nearly  as  may  be  the  same  as  his  rights  in  respect  of  the 

original  trust-property. 

TUtistrcUions. 

(a)  Af  a  trustee  for  B  of  Rs.  10,000,  wrongfully  invests  the 
Us.  10,000  in  the  purchase  of  certain  land.  B  is  entitled  to  the 
land. 

(6)  Af  a  trustee,  wrongfully  purchases  land  in  his  own  name, 
partly  with  his  own  money,  partly  with  money  subject  to  a  trust 
for  B.  B  is  entitled  to  a  charge  on  the  land  for  the  amount  of  the 
trust-money  so  misemployed. 

64.  Nothing  m  section  6^  entitles  the  beneficiary  to  any  Saving  of 
right  in  respect  of  property  in  the  hands  of —  certain^ 

{a)  a  transferee  m  good  faith  for  consideration  without  tJ'anfiferees. 
having  notice  of  the  trust  ^,  either  when  the  purchase-money 
was  paid,  or  when  the  conveyance  was  executed,  or — 
(b)  a  transferee  for  consideration  from  such  a  transferee. 
A  judgment-creditor  of  the  trustee   attaching   and   pur- 
chasing trust-property  is  not  a  transferee  for  consideration 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  ^. 

Nothing  in  section  6^  applies  to  money,  currency  notes  and 
negotiable  instnmients  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  holder  to 
whom  they  have  passed  in  circulation,  or  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872,  section  108,  or  the 
liability  of  a  person  to  whom  a  debt  or  charge  is  transferred  ®. 

65.  Where  a  trustee  wrongfully  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  Acquisi- 
trust-property  and  afterwards  himself  becomes  the  owner  of  J^^^^^J 
the  property,  the  property  again  becomes  subject  to  the  trust,  of  trust- 
notwithstanding  any  want  of  notice  on  the  part  of  intervening  ^ngfiSly 
transferees  in  good  faith  for  consideration  *.  converted. 

66.  Where    the    trustee  wrongfully  mingles    the    trust-  Eight  in 
property  with  his  own,  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  a  charge  ^J^^^ 
on  the  whole  fund  for  the  amount  due  to  him*.  property. 


^  Suth.  T864,  p.  225 :  5  Sutb.Civ.  R. 
120.  If  he  hets  notice  (as  defined  in 
Bee.  3)  he  is  bound  by  the  trust  to  the 
Bame  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
AS  tbe  transferor,  6  Bom.  H.  C,  0.  G. 
J.  59. 

3  So  in  England  the  beneficiary  is 
protected  from  a  judgment  against 
the  trustee,  Lewin,  224,  245. 


'  See  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act> 
sec.  137,  supra,  p.  814. 

*  Kennedy  v.  DiUy,  i  Sch.  &  Lef. 

37?- 

•  In  England    he  is   'entitled   to 

every  portion  of  the  trust-property 
which  the  trustee  cannot  prove  to  be 
his  own,*  Lewin,  298,  894.  When 
two  or  more  trust-funds  are  intermixed 


VOL.  r. 
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67*  I£  a  partner^  being  a  tnutee^  wrongfolly  emploji 
trust-property  in  the  business  or  on  the  account  of  the  part- 
nership, no  other  partner  is  liable  therefor  in  his  personal 
capacity  to  the  beneficiaries^  unless  he  had  notice  of  the  breach 
of  trust. 

The  partners  having  such  notice  are  jointly  and  severaDy 
liable  for  the  breach  of  trust  ^. 

lUtutraUonA 

(a)  A  and  B  are  partners.  A  dies,  having  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  ^  in  trust  for  Z^  and  appointed  B  his  sole  executor. 
Bt  instead  of  winding-up  the  affairs  of  the  partneFship,  retaina 
all  the  assets  in  the  business.  Z  may  compel  him,  as  partner,  to 
account  for  so  much  of  the  profits  as  are  derived  from  A^  share 
of  the  capital.  B  is  also  answerable  to  Z  for  the  improper  em- 
ployment of  ^'s  assets. 

{b)  A,  a  trader,  bequeaths  his  property  to  ^  in  trust  for  C, 
appoints  B  his  sole  executor,  and  dies.  B  enters  into  partnership 
with  X  and  Y  in  the  same  trade,  and  employs  A'b  assets  in  the 
partnership-business.  B  gives  an  indemnity  to  X  and  Y  against 
the  ohdms  of  C,  Here  X  and  Y  are  jointly  Hable  with  B  to  C 
as  having  knowingly  become  parties  to  the  breach  of  trust  com- 
mitted by  ^«. 

68.  Where  one  of  several  ben^ciaries — 

(a)  joins  in  committing  a  breach  of  trust,  or 

(b)  knowingly  obtains  any  advantage  therefrom^  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  beneficiaries,  or 

(c)  becomes  aware  of  a  breach  of  trust  committed  or  in- 
tended to  be  committed,  and  either  actually  conceals  it,  or 
does  not  within  a  reasonable  time  take  proper  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  other  beneficiaries,  or 

(d)  has  deceived  the  trustee  and  thereby  induced  him  to 
commit  a  breach  of  trust, 

the  other  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  have  all  his  b^ieficial 
interest  impounded  as  against  him  and  all  who  claim  under 
him  ^  (otherwise  than  as  transferees  for  consideration  without 


and  dealt  with  as  a  oommon  fund,  the 
profits  are  apportioned  between  the 
beneficiaries  in  theproportions  to  which 
they  were  otiginaUy  entitled  to  the 
oommon  fund,  see  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh V.  Lord  Advocate,  4  App.  Caa 
8a^  a  charity  case. 


^  Compare  Ijewin,  90a,  91^  Pollpck 
on  Partnership,  §  25. 

*  FUxMon  V.  Bmmng,  8  L.  R.,  Ch. 
App.  323,  note :  Pollock,  Ptp.  p.  90. 

'  This  includes  his  assignees,  judg- 
ment  creditors,  and  generiJ  creditors. 


J 
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notice  of  the  breach)  until  the  loss  caused  by  the  breach  has 
been  compensated  ^. 

When  property  has  been  transferred  or  bequeathed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  married  woman^  so  that  she  shall  not  have  power 
to  deprive  herself  of  her  beneficial  interest^  nothing  in  this 
section  applies  to  such  property  during  her  marriage  ^. 

69.   Every  person  to  whom  a  beneficiary  transfers  his  Rights  and 
interest  has  the  rights;^  and  is  subject  to  the  liabilities^  of  the  of  hoae- 
beneficiary  in  respect  of  such  interest  at  the  date  of  the  ficiary'a. 

.  „     „  transferee, 

transter^    * 


^  Baby  v.  BidehcUgh,  7  D.  M.  & 
G.  109,  and  cases  cited  by  Lewin, 
8th  ed.  p.  911. 

*  See  Stanley  v.  Stanley,  7  Ch.  Div. 

589. 

*  As  between  assignor  and  assignee 

of  immoveable  property,  notice  to  the 
trustee  is  not  necessary,  though  it 
should  always  be  given,  Lewin,  74^ 
701,  70a.    Otherwise  where  the  pro- 


perty is  moveable,  see  the  Transfer 
of  Property  Act,  sec.  131,  supra,  p. 
813.  After  notice  of  the  assignment, 
though  it  be  by  way  of  mortgage 
only  (Lewin,  345),  the  trustee  cannot 
safely  pay  either  principal  or  interest 
to  the  assignor,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  Transfer  of 
Property  Act,  sec.  133. 


3K« 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  VACATING  THE  OFFICE  OF  TEUSTEE. 


OflBoa  how       70.  The  office  of  a  trustee  is  vacated  by  his  death  or  by 


his  discharge  from  his  office. 


DlMhaige 

of  trtittee. 


71.  A  trustee  may  be  discharged  from  his  office  only  as 
follows : — 

(a)  by  the  extinction  of  the  trust ; 

(4)  by  the  completion  of  his  duties  under  the  trust ; 

(c)  by  such  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  instrument 
of  trust  * ; 

(d)  by  appointment  under  this  Act  of  a  new  trustee  in  his 
place; 

{e)  by  consent  of  himself  and  the  beneficiary,  or,  where 
there  are  more  beneficiaries  than  one,  all  the  beneficiaries 
being  competent  to  contract  *,  or 

(/)  ^y  *^®  Court  to  which  a  petition  for  his  discharge  is 
presented  under  this  Act  \ 

72.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  ii,  every 
trustee  may  apply  by  petition  to  a  principal  Civil  Court  of 

from' trust,  original  jurisdiction  to  be  discharged  from  his  office;  and  if 
the  Court  finds  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  such  dis- 
charge*, it  may  discharge  him  accordingly,  and  direct  his 
costs  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trust-property.  But  where  there 
is  no  such  reason,  the  Court  shall  not  discharge  him,  unless  a 
proper  person  can  be  f otmd  to  take  his  place  ^. 

73.  Whenever  any  person  appointed  a  trustee  disclaims,  or 
any  trustee,  either  original  or  substituted,  dies,  or  is  for  a 


Petition 

tobedii- 

ohargod 


Appoint- 
ment of 
new 


^  Lewin,  646. 

^  Lewin,  645.  Where  all  or  any 
of  the  beneficiaries  are  unborn  the 
trustee  cannot  be  discharged  under 
this  clause. 

•  Lewin,  670.     ^ 

*  As  to  capricious  retirement,  see 


Forshaw  v.  Hiff^ineon,  ao  Beay.  485. 
The  costs  in  such  cases  are  borne  by 
the  trustee  himself. 

^  He  may,  however,  relieve  himself 
by  submitting  the  administration  of 
the  trusts  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court. 
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continuous  period  of  six  ijionths  absent  from  British  India^  tmstees  on 
or  leaves  British  India  for  the  purpose  of  residing  abroad^  or  ^®**^»  ^^ 
is  declared  an  insolvent,  or  desires  to  be  discharged  from  the 
±rust,  or  refuses  ^  or  becomes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  principal  Civil 
Court  of  original  jurisdiction,  unfit  ^  or  personally  incapable  ® 
to  act  in  the  trust,  or  accepts  an  inconsistent  trust,  a  new 
trustee  may  be  appointed  in  his  place  by — 

(a)  the  person  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  instru- 
ment of  trust  (if  any),  or 

(i)  if  there  be  no  such  person,  or  no  such  person  able  and 
-willing  to  act,  the  author  of  the  trust  if  he  be  alive  and  com- 
petent to  contract  *,  or  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  or 
trustee  for  the  time  being,  or  legal  representative  of  the  last 
surviving  and  continuing  trustee,  or  (with  the  consent  of  the 
Court)  the  retiring  trustees,  if  they  all  retire  simultaneously, 
or  (with  the  like  consent)  the  last  retiring  trustee  *. 

Every  such  appointment  shall  be  by  writing  under  the 
hand  of  the  person  making  it. 

On  an  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  the  number  of  trustees 
may  be  increased  ^. 

The  Official  Trustee  "^  may,  with  his  consent  and  by  the 
order  of  the  Court,  be  appointed  under  this  section,  in  any 
case  in  which  only  one  trustee  is  to  be  appointed  and  such 
trustee  is  to  be  the  sole  trustee. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  relative  to  a  trustee  who  is 
dead  include  the  case  of  a  person  nominated  trustee  in  a  will 
but  dying  before  the  testator,  and  those  relative  to  a  con- 
tinuing trustee  include  a  refusing  or  retiring  trustee  if  willing 
to  act  in  the  execution  of  the  power. 

74.  Whenever  any  such  vacancy  or  disqualification  occurs  Appoint- 
and  it  is  found  impracticable  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  under  q^^  ^ 
section  73,  the  beneficiary  may,  without  instituting  a  suit, 

'  whether  before  or  after  having      obtain  the  Court's  approval  of  the 
acted.  person  proposed,   Webb  v.   Earl  ,of 

*  Be  Roche,  a  Dr.  &W.  287  (bank-      Shafte^wry,  7  Ves.  480. 

ruptcy).  *  whether  or  not  a  contrary  inten- 

'  Re  BignolcCs  Settlement  Trusts,  tion  is  expressed  by  the  instnunent 

7  Ch.  App.  223.  of  trust. 

*  See  5  Ben.  iSi,  184.  ^  appointed  under  Act   XVII  of 
'  When  the  Court  is  administering  1864.                     • 

the  trust  the  donee  of  the  power  must 
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apply  by  petition  to  a  principal  Civil  Court  of  original  juris- 
diction for  the  appointment  of  a  trostee  or  a  new  trustee,  and 
the  Court  may  appoint  a  trustee  or  a  new  trustee  accordingly. 
In  appointing  new  trustees^  the  Court  shall  have  r^ard 
(a)  to  the  wishes  of  the  author  of  the  trust  as  expressed  in  or 
to  be  inferred  from  the  instrument  of  trust  ^ ;  (i)  to  the  wishes 
of  the  person^  if  any^  empowered  to  appoint  new  trustees'; 
{c)  to  the  question  whether  the  appointment  will  promote  or 
impede  the  execution  of  the  trusty  and  {d)  where  there  are 
inore  beneficiaries  than  one^  to  the  interests  of  all  such  bene- 
ficiaries \ 

75.  Whenever  any  new  trustee  is  appointed  under  section 
73  or  section  74,  all  the  trust-property  for  the  time  being 
vested  in  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  or  trustee,  or  in 
the  legal  representative  of  any  trustee,  shall  become  vested  in 
such  new  trustee,  either  solely  or  jointly  with  the  surviving 
or  continuing  trustees  or  trustee  as  the  case  may  require  *. 

Every  new  trustee  so  appointed,  and  every  trustee  appointed 
by  a  Court  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall 
have  the  same  powers,  authorities  and  discretions^  and  shall 
in  all  respects  act^  as  if  he  had  been  originally  nominated  a 
trustee  by  the  author  of  the  trust, 

76.  On  the  death  or  discharge  of  one  of  several  co-trustees, 
the  trust  survives  and  the  trust-property  passes  to  the  others, 
unless  the  instrument  of  trust  expressly  declares  otherwise. 


*  If  {e.ff,)  be  lias  declared  A  not  fit 
to  be  appointed  a  trustee  tbe  Court 
will  not  appoint  A,  Lewin,  850. 

'  Middleton  v.  Reay,  7  Hare,  106. 

'  In  re  Tempeat,  L.  B.,  i  Ob.  Ap. 
485,  and  see  sec.  17,  supra. 

The  Act  is  silent  as  to  seyering  a 
trusteeship.  In  England,  under  45 
ft  46  Vic.  o.  39,  seo.  5,  on  an  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees,  a  separate 
trustee  or  set  of  trustees  may  be  ap>- 
pointed  for  any  part  of  the  trust  pro- 
perty held  on  trusts  distinct  from 


those  relating  to  any  other  part.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
Fry  J.  {In  re  Grange,  29  W.  K  50a), 
which  the  Indian  Courts  would,  no 
doubt,  follow. 

'  And  no  conveyance  or  assignment 
is  necessary.  Compiue  the  English 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  sec  34, 
which  does  not  apply  to  land  mort<- 
gaged  to  secure  trust-money,  or  to 
shares  etc.  only  transferable  in  books 
kept  by  a  company. 


CHAPTEB  VIIT. 

OF  THE   EXTINCTION   OF   TRUSTS. 

77.  A  trust  is  extinguished—  Trust 
(a)  when  its  purpose  is  completely  fulfilled ;  or  tiMuh^hed 
(S)  when  its  purpose  becomes  unlawful ;  or 

{c)  when  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose  becomes  impossible 
by  destruction  of  the  trust-property  or  otherwise ;  or 

{d)  when  the  trust,  being  revocable,  is  expressly  revoked  ^, 

78.  A  trust  (treated  by  will  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  Revocafaon 

£  -LT-    X    i.  i.  o^  trust. 

of  the  testator. 

A  trust  otherwise  created  can  be  revoked  only — 

(a)  where  all  the  beneficiaries  are  competent  to  contract — 
by  theit  consent  ^ ; 

(i)  where  the  trust  has  been  declared  by  a  non-testamentary 
instrument  or  by  word  of  mouth — in  exercise  of  a  power  of 
revocation  expressly  reserved  to  the  author  of  the  trust  ® ;  or 

(c)  where  the  trust  is  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
author  of  the  trust,  and  has  not  been  communicated  to  the 
creditors  * — ^at  the  pleasure  of  the  author  of  the  trust  ^. 

lUvstration, 

A  conveyfei  property  to  B  in  trust  to  sell  the  same  and  pay  out  of 
the  proceeds  the  claims  of  A'b  creditors.  A  reserves  no  power  of 
reyocation.  If  no  communication  has  been  made  to  the  creditors^ 
A  may  revoke  the  trust  ^.  But  if  the  creditors  are  parties  to  the 
arrangement,  the  trust  cannot  be  revoked  without  their  consent. 

79#  No  trust  can  be  revoked  by  the  author  of  the  trust  so  Bevocation 
as  to  defeat  or  prejudice  what  the  trustees  may  have  duly  ^^  ^^i^^ 
done  in  execution  of  the  trust  ^.  trustees 

haYd  duly 

*  Frith  Y,  Cortland,  34  L.  J.,  Ch.      right  on  the  creditors  who  are  neither  "°'^®« 
301.  parties  nor  privies,  Lewin,  516.    Hie 

*  See  2  Boin.  H.  C.  139.  creditors    caimot    enforce   the   trust 
'  So  under  the  Shla  law,  N.  W.  P.      after  the  author's  death,  Garrard  ▼. 

1870,  p.  420.  Lord  Lauderdale,  3  Sim.  i. 

*  Johnf  V.  JaiM9i  8  Ch.  Div.  744.  «  Wilding  ▼.  Richards,  i  Coll.  655, 
^  Here  the  trustees  are  mere  man*      659. 

datories,  and  the  deed   confers    no  ^  Byeroft  y.  Christie,  3  Beav.  238. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OP   CERTAIN   OBLIGATIONS   IN   THE   NATUEE  OP  TRUSTS. 


Wh6P6 

■ndh 

obligatum 

oraftied. 

Wh«reit 
does  not 

ftppMT 

that  tTAOS- 
feror  in- 
tended to 
diipoM  of 


interwt. 


80.  An  obligation  in  the  nature  of  a  trast  is  created  in  the 
following  cases. 

81«  Where  the  owner  of  property  transfers  or  bequeaths  it 
and  it  cannot  be  inferred  consistently  with  the  attendant 
circmnstances  that  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  beneficial 
interest  therein^  the  transferee  or  l^;atee  must  hold  sach 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  or  his  l^;al  repre- 
sentative ^. 

lUttstrations. 

(a)  A  conyeys  land  to  B  without  consideration  *  and  declares  no 
trust  of  any  part.  It  cannot,  consistently  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  transfer  is  made,  be  inferred  that  A  intended  to 
transfer  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  land.  B  holds  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  A. 

{b)  A  conveys  to  B  two  fields,  T  and  Z,  and  declares  a  trust 
of  F,  but  says  nothing  about  Z,  It  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  transfer  is  made,  be  inferred  that 
A  intended  to  transfer  the  beneficial  interest  in  Z.  B  holds  Z  for 
the  benefit  of  A  '. 

(c)  A  transfers  certain  stock  belonging  to  him  into  the  joint 
names  of  himself  and  B,  It  cannot,  consistently  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  transfer  is  made,  be  inferred  that  A  in- 
tended to  transfer  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  stock  during  his 
life.     A  and  B  hold  the  stock  for  the  benefit  of  A  during  his  life. 

(d)  A  makes  a  gift  of  certain  land  to  his  wife  B.  She  takes  the 
beneficial  interest  in  the  land  free  from  any  trust  in  favour  of  A, 
for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  that  the  gift  was  for 
B'b  benefit  *. 

Transfer         ®^*  ^^^^®  property  *  is  transferred  to  one  person  for  a  con- 
to  one  for    sideration  paid  or  provided  by  another  person,  and  it  appears 


*  Lewin,  143. 

'  or  for  a  merely  nominal  one. 

*  Northen  ▼.  Carnegie,  4  Drew.  587, 

593. 

*  ChrUti  Swpital  ▼.  Btidgin,  2 

Vem.   683,   where  a    husband   lent 
money  on  mortgage  in  the  names  of 


himself  and  his  wife.  So  if  ii  inyests 
a  sum  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  of 
his  marriage  settlement.  Be  Curteia* 
Trust,  L.  B.,  14  Eq.  217. 

*  whether  moveable  or  immoyeable> 
Lewin,  163. 
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that  such  other  person  did  not  intend  to  pay  or  provide  such  considera- 
consideration  for  the  benefit  of  the  transferee,  the  transferee  by  ^i^ther. 
must  hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  paying 
or  providing  the  consideration  ^. 

Nothing  in. this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure,  section  317,  or  Act  No.  XI  of  1859  {to 
improve  the  law  relating  to  mlea  of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency),  section  ^6. 

83.  Where  a  trust  is  incapable  of  being  executed,  or  where  Trust  in- 

the  trust  is  completely  executed  without  exhausting  the  trust-  ^^utbn 

property,  the  trustee,  in  the  absence  of  a  direction  to  the  con-  op  executed 

trary,  must  hold  the  trust-property,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  exhausting 

unexhausted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  of  the  trust  or  his  *™^  . 

legal  representative  ^. 

THustraiions, 

(a)  A  conveys  certain  land  to  B — 

'  upon  trust/  and  no  trust  is  declared  ;  or 

*  upon  trust  to  be  thereafter  declared/  and  no  such  declaration 
is  ever  made ;  or 

upon  trusts  that  are  too  vague  to  be  executed ;  or 
.   upon  trusts  that  become  incapable  of  taking  effect ;  or 

*  in  trust  for  C,  and  C  renounces  his  interest  under  the  ti'ust. 
In  each  of  these  cases  B  holds  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  A^, 
(5)  A  transfers  Ks.  10,000  in  the  four  per  cents,  to  B,  in  trust 

to  pay  the  interest  annually  accruing  due  to  C  for  her  life.  A  dies. 
Then  C  dies.  B  holds  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  A*s  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

(c)  A  conveys  land  to  B  upon  trust  to  sell  it  and  apply  one 
moiety  of  the  proceeds  for  certain  charitable  purposes,  and  the 
other  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  an  idol.  B  sells  the 
land,  but  the  charitable  purposes  wholly  fail,  and  the  ^maintenance 
of  the  worship  does  not  exhaust  the  second  moiety  of  the  proceeds. 
B  holds  the  first  moiety  and  the  part  unapplied  of  the  second 
moiety  for  the  benefit  of  A  or  his  legal  representative  *. 

{d)  A  bequeaths  Hs.  10,000  to  ^,  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  land 
to  be  conveyed  for  purposes  which  either  wholly  or  partially  fail 


1  6  Moore,  I.  A.  53.  A  and  his 
son  Bt  two  Hindtis,  live  together 
as  an  undivided  family.  B  buys  a 
honse  with  funds  forming  part  of  the 
family  property,  and  has  it  trans- 
ferred to  -himself.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  A  intended  that  the 
purchase  should  be  made  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  B.  B  holds  the  house  for 
the  benefit  of  A  and  himself,  Suth. 


1864,  Civ.  B.  103.  The  presumption 
that  the  property  is  joint  is  not  re- 
butted by  the  mere  fact  of  the  purchase 
in  B*B  name. 

'  2  Bom.  410.  Cooke  v.  Stationers 
Co.,  3  My.  &  E.  264,  265. 

^  See  Lewin,  148,  for  the  cases  from 
which  these  illustrations  are  taken. 

*  Here  the  English  rule  (Lewin, 
1 6 1, 1 6  a)  is  intentionally  departed  from. 
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TrMifer 

foriUegal 

ptupoie. 


Bequest 

foriUegil 

poipoie. 


Bequeit 
of  which 
revooaiion 
is  pre- 
vented. 

Transfer 
pursuant  to 
resdndable 
contract 


Debtor 
becoming 
creditor's 
represen- 
tative. 

Advantage 
gained  by 
fiduciary. 


to  take  eflect.    B  holds  for  tbe  benefit  of  A*b  legtA  TepreaeniMrw€ 
the  undiBposed  of  interest  in  the  money  or  land  if  porchased  \ 

84.  Where  the  owner  of  property  transfers  it  to  another 
for  an  ill^;al  purpose  and  such  purpose  is  not  carried  into 
execution^  or  the  transferor  is  not  as  guilty  as  the  transf eiBe, 
or  the  effect  of  permitting  the  transferee  to  retain  the  property 
might  be  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  any  law^  the  ta^ansf eree 
must  hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  iaransferor^. 

85«  Where  a  testator  bequeaths  certain  property  upon  trust 
and  the  pui})ose  of  the  trust  appears  on  the  face  of  the  will  to 
be  unlawful,  or  during  the  testator's  lifetime  the  legatee 
agrees  with  him  to  apply  the  property  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose,  the  l^;atee  must  hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
testator's  legal  representative  ^. 

Where  property  is  bequeathed  and  the  revocation  of  the 
bequest  is  prevented  by  coercion  ^,  the  legatee  must  hold  the 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's  l^al  representative. 

86.  Where  property  is  transferred  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
tract which  is  liable  to  rescission  or  induced  by  fraud  or 
mistake^  the  transferee  must^  on  receiving  notice  to  that  efiEect^ 
hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  transferor,  subject  to 
repayment  by  the  latter  of  the  consideration  actually  paid. 

87.  Where  a  debtor  becomes  the  executor  or  other  l^;al 
representative  of  his  creditor,  he  must  hold  the  debt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  interested  therein  ^. 

88.  Where  a  trustee  ®,  executor  '^,  partner,  agent,  director  of 
a  company  ®,  legal  adviser,  or  other  person  bound  in  a  fiduciary 
character  to  protect  the  interests  of  another  person  *,  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  character,  gains  for  himself^®  any  pecuniary 

*  Cogan  v.  Stqihetu,  5  L.  J.,  N.  S., 
Cb.  17. 

'  See  Symes  y.  Hu^hee,  L.  B.,  9  Eq. 
475 :  Lewin,  106. 

'  Cases  in  Lewin,  63,  note  (&). 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  15. 
■  IVeakley  v.  Fox^  9  B.  ft  C.  134 : 

Ingle  y.  Richards^  a8  Beay.  366. 

*  Lewin,  180-187. 
^  This  includes  an  executor  of  his 

own  wrong  (supra,  p.  458),  Mulvany  v. 
JDillon,  I  Ball  ft  B.  409. 

*  That  durectors  are  in  the  position 
of  trustees,  s^  9  Bom^  373  and  the 


cases  cited  pp.  393,  394.  They  are 
liable  to  be  sued  ror  a  breach  of  trust 
in  case  they  haye  not  dealt  with  the 
property  of  the  company  and  watched 
oyer  its  business  as  carefully  as  a  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  deal  with 
such  property,  and  watch  oyer  such 
business,  if  they  were  his  own,  ibid. 
394,  per  Scott  J.  As  to  the  distincUoii 
between  directors  aAd  trudtees,  see  6 
Ben.  282,  per  Phear  ^, 

•  Hobday  y.  Peters,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  794. 

*°  or  for  himself  and  some  person 
jointly  with  himi  L.  B.,  2  I.  A.  18. 
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ckdvantag6^  or  where  any  person  so  bound  enters  into  any 
dealings  tinder  circumstances  in  which  his  own  interests  are, 
or  may  be,  adverse  to  those  of  such  other  person  and  Ihereby 
gains  for  himself  a  pecuniary  advantage,  he  must  hold  for  the 
benefit  of  such  other  person  the  advantage  so  gained  ^. 

Illustrations, 

\a)  A,  an  executor,  buys  at  an  undervalue  from  B,  a  legatee,  his 
claim  under  the  will.  B  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  bequest. 
A  must  hold  for  the  behefit  of  B  the  difference  between  the  price 
end  value. 

(6)  A,  a  trustee,  uses  the  trust-property  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  business.  A  holds  for  the  b^iefit  of  his  beneficiary  the  profits 
arising  from  such  user.  ^ 

(c)  A,  9,  trustee,  retires  from  his  trust  in  consideration  of  his 
successor  paying  him  a  sum  of  money,  A  holds  such  money  for 
the  benefit  of  his  beneficiiary. 

(cQ  A,  a  partner,  buys  land  in  his  own  name  with  funds  be- 
longing to  the  partnership.  A  holds  such  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  partnership. 

(e)  A,  a  partner,  employed  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  co- 

{)artners  in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  lease,  clandestinely  stipu- 
ates  with  the  lessor  for  payment  to  himself  of  a  Ukh  of  rupees. 
A  holds  the  l^h  for  the  benefit  of  the  partnership  \ 

(f)  A  and  B  are  partners.  A  dies.  -B,  instead  of  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  partnership,  retains  all  the  assets  in  the 
business.  B  must  account  to  A*s  legal  representative  for  the 
profits  arising  from  A^8  share  of  the  capital. 

(g)  A,  an  agent  employed  to  obtain  a  lease  for  J?,  obtains  the 
lease  for  himself.     A  holds  the  lease  for  the  betiefit  of  B, 

SA,  a  guardian,  buys  up  for  himself  incumbrances  on  his 
JB's  estate  at  an  undervalue.  A  holds  for  the  benefit  of  jB 
the  incumbrances  so  bought,  and  can  only  charge  him  with  what 
he  has  actually  paid  ^. 

89.  Where,  by  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  *,  any  ad-  Advantage 
vantage  is  gained  in  derogation  of  the  interests  of  another^  fx^rcise  of 
the  person  gaining  such  advantage  without  consideration,  or  undue 

influence 

with  notice  that  such  influence  has  been  exercised,  inust  hold 
the  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whose  interests 
have  been  so  prejudiced  *. 

*  In  li.  R.  4  I.  A.  84  the  Judicial  *  Faweett  v.   Whitehouse,  i  B.  & 

Clommittee    thought    that   a  custom  M.  132. 

permitting  the  sale  of  a  trusteeship  •  PotoeU  v.  Glover,  3  P.  W.  251  n. 

for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  *  Contract  Act,  sec.  16. 

tniBte©  would  be  bad  in  law.     See  •  Maitland  v.  Irving ,  15  Sim.  43. 

Buffden  v.  Grassland,  ^  Sm,  &  0.  See  the  Specific  Relief  Act,  infra,  sec. 

19a.  3,  ill.  (i). 
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AdTintagte     90.  Where  a  tenant  for  life,  co-owner,  mortgagee^  or  other 

*^3j0^    qualified  owner  of  any  property,  by  availing  himself  of  his 

owMT.        position  as  such,  gains  an  advantage  in  derogation  of  the 

rights  of  the  other  persons  interested  in  the  property,  or  where 

any  such  owner,  as  representing  all  persons  interested  in  sach 

property,  gains  any  advantage,  he  most  hold,  for  the  benefit 

of  all  persons  so  interested,  the  advantage  so  gained,    but 

subject  to  repayment  by  such  persons  of  their  due  share  of 

the  expenses  properly  incurred,  and  to  an  indemnity  by  the 

same  persons  against  liabilities  properly  contracted,  in  gaining 

such  advantage'. 

lUtistraUons. 

(a)  Af  the  tenant  for  life  of  leasehold  property,  renews  the  lease 
in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit.  A  holds  the  renewed 
lease  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  interested  in  the  old  lease  ^ 

(b)  A  village  belongs  to  a  Hindd  family.  A^  one  of  its  members, 
pays  nazr4na  to  Ooveniment  and  thereby  procures  his  name  to  be 
entered  as  the  indmdir  of  the  village.  A  holds  the  village  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  the  other  members. 

(c)  A  mortgages  land  to  B,  who  enters  into  possession.  B 
allows  the  Qovemment  revenue  to  fall  into  arrear  with  a  view 
to  the  land  being  put  up  for  sale  and  his  becoming  himself  the 
purchaser  of  it.  The  land  is  accordingly  sold  to  B.  Subject  to 
the  repayment  of  the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  and  of  his 
expenses  properly  incurred  as  mortgagee,  B  holds  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of -4*. 

Prop«rtv        91.  Where  a  person  acquires  property  with  notice  that 

tdth  notice  Mi^^'^^cr  person  has  entered  into  an  existing  contract  affecting 

of  existing  that  property,  of  which  specific  performance  could  be  enforced, 

the  former  must  hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter 

to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  contract  *. 


^  Where  a  mortgagee,  in  execution 
of  a  simple  decree  for  money,  the  re- 
payment of  which  is  secured  by  mort- 
gage, attaches  and  sells  the  mort- 
gagor's right  to  redeem,  and  purchases 
that  right  himself,  he  holds  the  right 
as  a  trustee  for  the  mortgagor,  5  Ben. 
450,  460.  That  a  mortgagee  is  not  a 
constructive  trustee  for  the  mortgagor 
of  his  power  of  sale  (supra,  p.  782),  see 
Warner  y.  Jacob,  ao  Ch.  Diy.  330. 

'  Where  the  interest  acquired  by 
the  qualified  owner  is  distinct  from, 
and  not  in  substitution  of,  the  property, 
see  Randall  ▼.  BvMeU,  3  Mer.  190. 

'  Eyre  v.  Dolphin,  2  B.  &  B.  290, 


*  A  and  B,  jointly  entitled  to  a 
moiety  of  a  certain  shop,  were  trans- 
ported for  life.  C  and  D,  the  owners 
of  the  other  moiety,  thereupon  fraudu- 
lently took  possession  of  A  and  B'% 
moiety,  and  held  it  by  themselves 
or  tneir  assignees.  B  was  par- 
doned and  returned  {A  having  died). 
The  High  Court  ruled  that  C  and  D 
had  taken  possession  for  the  benefit  of 
4  and  B,  and  that  B  was  entitled 
as  against  the  mortgagee  to  assert  his 
right,  3  All.  361,  365. 

«  See  Act  I  of  1877,  sec.  3.  illus- 
trations {g),  (A).  See,  too,  sec.  96, 
infra. 
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92.  Where  a  person  contracts  to  buy  property  to  be  held  Purchaee 
on  trust  for  certain  beneficiaries  and  buys  the  property  ac-  contoic^g 
cordinffly .  he  must  hold  the  property  for  their  benefit  to  the  *<>  ^°y  Pf^ 
extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  contract.  held  on 

trust. 

93.  Where  creditors  compound  the  debts  due  to  them,  and  Advantage 
one  of  such  creditors,  by  a  secret   arrangement   with  the^^^^^ljy 
debtor,  gains  an  undue  advantage  over  his  co-creditors,  he  com- 
must  hold  for  the  benefit  of  such  creditors  the  advantage  so  Editors, 
gained. 

94.  In  any  case  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  ConBtruc- 
preceding  sections,  where  there  is  no  trust,  but  the  person  jj^yg^g^^^^ 
having  possession  of  property  has  not  the  whole  beneficial  expressly 
interest  therein,  he  must  hold  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  for. 

the  persons  having  such  interest,  or  the  residue  thereof  (as 

the  case  may  be),  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy  their  just 

demands^. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  Ay  an  executor,  distributes  the  assets  of  his  testator  B  to  the 
legatees  without  having  paid  the  whole  of  ^'s  debts.  The  legatees 
hold  for  the  benefit  of  ^'s  creditors,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
satisfy  their  just  demands,  the  assets  so  distributed  ^. 

(6)  A  by  mistake  assumes  the  character  of  a  trustee  for  B^  sAid 
under  colour  of  the  trust  receives  certain  money.  B  may  compel 
him  to  account  for  such  moneys  ^ 

(c)  A  makes  a  gift  of  a  Ifikh  of  rupees  to  By  reserving  to  him- 
self, with  ^'s  assent,  power  to  revoke  at  pleasure  the  gift  as  to 
£,s.  10,000.  The  gift  is  void  as  to  Es.  10,000  ^  and  B  holds  that 
sum  for  the  benefit  oi  A^. 


^  7  AIL  25.  Sec.  94  would  include 
the  case  of  Uie  widow  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family  of  a  missing 
person  having  possession  of  his  estate, 
2  Agra,  Civ.  Court  Ap.  78.  It  would 
also  seem  to  include  the  case  of  a 
wrongful  invasion  or  continuance  in 
possession  of  a  stranger,  whether  with 
or  without  knowledge  of  the  infirmity 
of  his  title.  In  such  case,  however, 
the  Madras  High  Court  held  that  the 
wrongdoer  was  not  a  constructive 
trustee  unless  he  had  been  admitted 
into  possession  by  a  trustee  so  as  to 
be  affected  by  the  trust,  5  Mad.  91, 
105.  Sec.'  94  would  include  the  case 
of  a   Hindti    executor  who,  by  the 


wiU,  is  made  an  express  trustee  for 
certain  purposes,  and  who  is  as  to  the 
undisposed  residue  a  constructive 
trustee  for  the  testator's  heirs,  2  Bom. 
388.  It  would  also  apparently  cover 
that  form  of  constructive  trust  which 
the  Panj^b  coui*ts  have  held  to  arise 
when  a  co-sharer  in  a  village  com- 
munity absents  hinlself  without  ex- 
pressly abandoning  his  rights. 

*  Wnis.  Exors.,  8th  ed.  1457,  1458. 

*  Backkam  v.  SiddaUy  16  Sim.  297 : 
I  Mac.  &  6.  607. 

*  See  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act, 
sec.  126,  supra,  p.  811. 

'  As    to    the    case    of  an  absent 
co-sharer,  see  3  All.  458. 
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05*  The  person  holding  property  in  acooidanee  with  any 
of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  must,  so  tax  as  may 
be,  perform  the  same  duties,  and  is  subject,  so  &r  as  may  be^ 
to  the  same  liabilities  and  disabilities,  as  if  he  were  a  trustee 
of  the  property  for  the  person  for  whose  benefit  he  holds  it : 

Provided  that  (a)  where  he  rightfully  cultiyates  the  propeHy 
or  employs  it  in  trade  or  business,  he  is  entitled  to  reasonable 
remuneration  for  his  trouble,  skill  and  loss  of  time  in  such 
oultivatton  or  employment^;  and  {6)  where  he  holds  the  pro- 
perty by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
he  holds  it,  or  with  any  one  through  whom  such  person  claineis, 
he  may,  without  the  permission  of  the  Court,  buy  or  become 
lessee  or  mortgagee  of  the  property  or  any  part  thereof  ^, 

86«  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  impair  the  rights 
of  transferees  in  good  &ith  for  consideration,  or  create  an 
obligation  in  evasion  of  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  \ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EASEMENTS  ACT. 

This  Act,  though  as  yet  in  force  only  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  Coorg,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  is  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Code,  and  attempts  to  state,  clearly  and  com- 
pactly, the  rules  relating  to  Easements  or  Servitudes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  rights  which  a  man  may  have  over  one  house  or  piece  of 
land  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  another.  As  to  these  rights 
the  Indian  statutory  law  was  silent,  except  so  far  as  regarded 
the  acquisition  of  easements  by  long  and  continued  possession, 
the  limitation  of  suits  for  disturbing  them,  and  the  granting 
of  injunctions  to  prevent  such  disturbance ;  and  three  of  the 
most  experienced  Indian  fudges  —  Sir  Michael  Westropp,  Mr. 
Justice  (now  Sir  Louis)  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Innes  —  had 
expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  codify  the  law  on 
the  subject,  which  was  then  (to  quote  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay) 
'  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  only  in  treatises  and  reports  practi- 
cally inaccessible  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
Mufassal  and  to  the  subordinate  Judges.'  There  was  much  litigation 
in  the  case  of  urban  easements,  and  Mr.  Elmslie,  one  of  the  Judges 
in  the  Panjdb  Chief  Court,  asserted  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
fects  that  neither  the  people  themselves)  nor  the  majority  of  the 
Courts,  understood  the  principles  upon  which  such  disputes  should 
be  determined.  As  to  rural  servitudes, .  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Crosthwaite,  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Pro^ 
vinces,  that  'those  who  had  served  as  Settlement  officers  in  the 
North-West,  and  especially  in  Rohilkhand,  would,  he  thought,  sup- 
port him  in  saying  that  the  peasantry  generally  had  been  deprived 
of  their  ancient  rights  of  pasturage,  and  the  like,  by  the  inability 
of  the  Courts  to  understand  how  one  man  could  possess  a  right  of 
any  sort  over  land  which  belonged  to  another^.'  And  SAjjad 
Ahmad  Kh^n  said  that  the  right  to  take  fish  or  water  from  lakes 
pr  tanks  often  becomes  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  the  final 
deeision  materially  affects  the  value  of  the  property  in  regard  to 
which  the  easements  are  claimed  \ 

The  Act  is  mainly  based^OiJi  the  l%w  of  Ejogland,  vhich,  being  . 
juat,  equitable,  and  almost  iree  from  local  peculiarities,  had,  in 

^  AVfliziMst  oCthe  ProceeiSlngsr  of  Cotmcil,.  etc.,  9tli  Feb.  1882,  p.  iii. 

'  Ibici,  p.  107. 
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many  cases  \  been  held  to  regulate  the  sabject  in  India ;  bnt  a 
few  deviations  (hereinafter  specified)  have  been  made  from  that 
law,  and  rules  as  to  some  matters  which  have  not  hitherto  be^ 
aettled  by  the  English  or  Indian  Courts  have  been  adapted  from 
the  writings  of  modem  jurists. 

Easements  oenerallt. 

The  Act  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first  chapter  treats 
of  easements  generally :  and  opens  with  a  definition  of  the  term, 
60  framed  as  to  exclude  all  rights  in  gpx)88,  i.6.  those  which  are  not 
annexed  to  the  ownership  of  immoveable  property.  The  definition 
also  indicates  that  the  easement  must  be,  in  a  corporeal  heritage, 
and  that  the  servient  owner  can  only  be  required  not  to  do  some- 
thing or  to  suffer  something  to  be  done.  The  definition  also 
requires  that  the  easement  must  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
dominant  heritage.  Such  advantage,  it  is  explained,  may  be  con- 
tingent or  remote,  and  even  a  mere  amenity.  But  there  cannot, 
for  instance,  be  an  easement  that  A  shall  not  go  over  a  particular 
part  of  his  own  field,  or  that  he  shall  not  search  for  water  on  his 
own  land.  The  heritages  need  not  adjoin,  or  even  be  near,  each 
other,  the  Act  here  intentionally  varying  from  Boman  and  English 
law*. 

An  explanation  declares  in  effect  that  there  may  be  an  easement 
entitling  the  dominant  owner  to  remove  and  appropriate  for  his 
own  use,  as  such,  any  part  of  the  soil  of  the  servient  heritage  or 
anything  growing  or  subsisting  thereon.  This,  though  in  con- 
formity with  continental  systems  of  jurisprudence,  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  English  law,  which  reckons,  for  instance,  as  an  ease- 
ment, the  right  to  take  water  from  a  spring  on  your  neighbour's 
land,  but  denies  that  name  to  a  right  to  take  gravel  or  grass. 
'It  has  been  said,'  to  quote  Mr.  Markby,  'that  the  distinction 
is  that  the  first  is  for  convenience  only,  while  the  latter  is  for 


^  See,  for  example,  in  Bombay, 
Calliandoes  v.  Cleveland^  2  Ind.  Jur. 
O.  S.  16 :  JRatanji  H.  Bottlewala  v. 
Edalji  JET.  Bottlewala,  8  Bom.  181. 
In  Calcatta,  Modhoosoodhun  Dey  v. 
Bitsonath  Dey,  15  Ben.  361 :  Bhuba» 
Jfiohan  Banerjee  v.  Elliot,  6  Ben.  85  : 
Bagram  v.  Ketbranath  Karformah, 
3  Ben.  O.  G.  J.  18.  In  the  Mufaasal, 
Krishna  Ayyan  y.  VencataekeUa  Mu- 
dali,  7  Mad.  60 :  Ponnusami  Tevar 
Y.  Collector  of  Madura,  5  Mad.  6, 
3  3  >  34*    Mr.  J  ustice  Field  in  a  minute 


on  the  Bill  mentioned  about  seyenty 
other  cases  relating  to  easements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
law-reports  from  1862  to  1882.  That 
both  Ihe  Hindti  and  the  Mahamma- 
dan  law  recognised  rights  resembling 
easements,  see  3  Ben.  O.  C.  J.  37,  38, 
per  Norman  J. 

*  Tbe  late  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  informed 
the  writer  that  he  knew  of  an  ease^ 
ment  to  graze  cattle  in  wbich  the  domi- 
nant was  situate  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  firom  the  servient  heritage. 
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profit.  -But  tliis,  besides  being  a  very  slender  distinction,  is  not 
«,lways  observed.  The  right  to  take  water  is  just  as  much  an  ease* 
ment  if  the  water  be  made  into  beer,  and  sold  by  the  person  who 
takes  it,  as  if  it  be  used  by  himself  for  domestic  purposes.' 

Sections  5  and  6  define,  in  accordance  with  English  law,  ease-  Kinds  of 
ments  continuous  and  discontinuous,  apparent  and  non-apparent.  ®*^®"^®'^  • 
There  is  no  definition  of  easements  *  affirmative '  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  right  of  way,  ivs  faciendi  aliquid  in  alieno)  or  *  negative '  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  right  to  light,  ius  prohibendi  aliquid  in  aiieno) ;  for 
these  terms  do  not  occur  in  the  Act. 

Section  7  declares  that  all  easements  are  restrictions  of  one  or 
other  of  certain  rights  incidental  to  the  ownership  of  immoveable 
property.     These  rights  are,  shortly,  (i)  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Exclusive 
owner  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  property  and  its  products,  and  "^. 
(2)  his  right  to  enjoy,  without  disturbance,  the  natural  advantages  Natural 
arising  from  its  situation.    Both  these  rights  are,  of  course,  subject  rights- 
to  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force.  Illustrations  show  that  they 
include  the  right  to  build  on  one's  land  in  a  town  ;  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  air  unpolluted ;  the  right  of  house-owners  that  their 
physical  comfort  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  noise  or  vibra- 
tion :  the  right  to  the  vertical  passage  of  light  and  air ;  to  the 
natural  support  of  land  by  the  soil  of  another ;  to  the  enjoyment  of 
water  unpolluted ;  to  drain;  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  water 
naturally  flowing  in  defined  channels ;  to  discharge  surface-water 
on  lower  adjoining  land ;  and,  lastly,  to  use  the  water  of  a  stream 
for  drinking,  household  purposes,  watering  cattle,  and,  sub  modoy 
for  irrigation  and  manufactures.     The  section  is  so  drawn   in 
order  not  to  negative  finy  other  *  natural  right '  (as,  for  example, 
a  right  to  lateral  access  of  light  or  air,  or  to  the  non-diminution 
of  a  supply  of  fish),  should  such  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
India,  and  not  to  exclude  an  easement  in  derogation  of  such  right. 

Illustration  (<?)  to  section  5  shows  that  an  easement  to  restrain  Privacy, 
interference  with  privacy  is  recognised  by  the  Act,  and  is  a 
negative  easement.  Such  an  easement,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
oriental  custom  of  secluding  females,  is  of  much  importance  in 
India.  It  is  recognised  generally  by  the  countries  whose  system 
is  founded  on  the  Civil  Law^,  and  the  Law  Commissioners  of  1879 
thought  that  the  decisions  of  the  Indian  High  Courts  adverse  to 
such  a  right  should  not  be  followed  by  the  legislature. 

Imposition,  Acquisition,  and  Transfer  of  Easembnts. 

Chapter  11  treats  of  the  imposition,  acquisition,  and  transfer 

^  As,  for  example,  Scotland,  Bell,  Principles,  §  1006. 
VOL.  I.  3  L 
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of  easements.  Sections  8,  9,  lo,  and  11  treat  of  the  penou 
capable  of  constituting  easements,  whether  permanent  or  temr 
porary.  Proyision  is  made  for  the  cases  of  lessees,  co-ownen, 
trustees,  servient  owners,  lessors,  and  mortgagors.  The  Act  (here 
following  a  decision  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  but  deyiatin^  from 
English  law)  does  not  require  the  express  imposition  of  an  ease- 
ment to  be  evidenced  by  writing.  The  Act  then  shows  who  maj 
acquire  easements,  allowing  one  of  several  co-owners  to  a(H|niie> 
without  the  consent  of  the  others,  an  easement  for  the  benefit  d 
the  property  held  in  co-ownership,  but  forbidding  the  lessee  of 
any  immoveable  property  to  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
immoveable  property  of  his  own,  an  easement  in  or  over  the 
property  comprised  in  his  lease.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  acqnisi* 
tion  of  an  easement  by  estoppel  of  the  servient  owner,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  person  having  no  right  to  certain  land  porports 
to  impose  an  easement  upon  it,  and  afterwards  acquires  the  land. 
This  matter  seems  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  Evidence  Act. 
EMementB  Sections  13  and  14  deal  with  easements  of  necessity,  meaning 
thereby  not  only  the  rights  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
ei^oying  property,  but  also  apparent  and  continuous  easements 
necessary  for  enjoying  property  as  it  was  enjoyed  when  it  was 
separated  by  grant  or  bequest.  When  the  person  entitled  to  set 
out  a  way  of  necessity  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  the  Act 
empowers  the  dominant  owner  to  set  it  out.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision that  such  a  way  cannot  be  varied  save  with  the  consent  of 
both  dominant  and  servient  owners,  or  unless  the  servient  owner 
renders  it  impassable.  Such  a  provision  was  thought  opposed  to 
Indian  rural  economy  and  convenience.  The  periodical  fallows  of 
parts  of  the  same  land,  the  sowing  and  growing  of  crops  at 
different  times,  and  the  great  temporary  changes  arising  from  the 
extremes  of  wet  and  dry  weather  make  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
same  road  in  all  seasons  often  impossible. 

In  England,  where  a  person  having  a  house  on  his  land,  the 
windows  of  which  have  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  sells  a 
portion  of  the  land,  the  purchaser  may  erect  thereon  any  buildings 
he  pleases,  however  much  they  may  interfere  with  the  light  coming 
to  the  vendor's  windows.  The  Act  deviates  from  this  doctrine, 
which  seems  to  rest  on  a  doubtful  dictum  of  Lord  Holt's,  and  of 
which  a  late  yice-Ghancellor  says  (2  Drew.  &  Sm.  360)  that  if 
carried  to  an  extreme,  it  *  would,  in  some  cases,  produce  great  and 
startling  injustice/ 

Aoqiilfli-  The  Act  then  deals  with  the  important  subject  of  the  acquisition 
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of  easements  by  long  and  continued  possession.  Sections  15  and  16  preBcrip- 
correspond  to  sections  26  and  27  of  the  Indian  Limitation  Act, 
1877,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  words  '  as  of  right'  in  the  para- 
graph relating  to  negative  easements  and  the  addition  of  a  provi-  Bight  to 
eion  that  a  prescriptive  right  to  support  may,  by  user  for  twenty  ®^PP^  • 
years,  be  acquired  for  land  with  things  affixed  thereto,  and  of  an 
explanation  that  suspension  of  the  enjoyment  of  an  easement  in 
pursuance  of  a  contract  between  the  dominant  and  servient  owners 
is  not  such  an  interruption  as  will  defeat  a  claim  by  prescription. 
The  result  of  omitting  the  words  '  as  of  right '  is  that  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  air  or  support  for  twenty  years  without  interruption, 
thus  gives  an  absolute  right  \  unless,  of  course,  the  right  is  limited 
by  agreement.    When  the  heritage  over  which  a  right  is  claimed 
belongs  to  Government  the  prescriptive  period  is  sixty,  instead  of 
twenty,  years.     This  is  the  period  fixed  in  the  Limitation  Act  for 
Buits  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.    Section  1 7  sets 
forth  the  limits  to  the  acquisition  of  prescriptive  rights.    It  agrees 
with  the  present  law  and  its  English  prototype  (when  the  user 
has    continued   for   forty    years)    in    making  no  provision    for 
cases  in  which  the  servient  owner  is  ignorant  of  the  user  or 
has   been  incapable   of   resisting  it.      The  Act   also    provides, 
in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a 
right  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  servient  heritage  cannot 
be  acquired  by  prescription.     Section  18  abolishes  prescription 
at  common  law,  which  has  been  held  to  exist  in  the  Presidency 
towns  *. 

As  an  easement  exists  only  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  a 
certain  thing,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  that  thing.  Section  19, 
taken  from  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  accordingly  declares  that 
the  transfer  of  a  dominant  heritage  passes  the  easement,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  appears. 

iNCiDEin^s  OF  Easements. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  user,  the  extent,  and  other  incidents 
of  easements.     The  rules  which  it  contains  are  expressly  made 
subject  to  contract  and  the  provisions  of  any  instrument  or  of  a 
decree  by  which  an  easement  is  imposed.    As  an  easement  exists  User  of 
only  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  heritage,  it  can  be  exercised  only  eaaementg. 
in  the  interest  of  that  heritage  and  to  supply  its  wants.     Section 

^  So  in  England  as  to  light  under  3  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  71,  s.  3. 
•  3  Ben.  O.  C.  J.  18,  per  Markby  J. 
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Disturbance  of  Easements. 

Chapter  IV,  on  the  disturbance  of  easements,  after  describing 
the  general  right  to  undisturbed  enjoyment,  proceeds  (sec.  33)  to 
provide  that  the  owner  of  any  interest  in  the  dominant  heritage, 
or  the  occupier  of  the  heritage,  may  sue  for  a  disturbance  if  it 
has  caused  him  substantial  damage.  Such  damage  includes  the 
doing  of  any  act  likely  to  injure  the  plaintiff  by  affecting  the 
evidence  of  the  easement  or  by  materially  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  dominant  heritage.  As  the  law  stands  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  a  suit  will  lie  for  the  disturbance  of  a  right  to  light  where 
the  obstruction  interferes  materially  with  the  comfort  of  the  plaintiff. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  right  to  air,  where  there  is  no  express  con-  Right  to 
tract  on  the  subject,  the  obstruction,  to  be  actionable,  must  amount  ^^' 
to  a  nuisance  (3  Ben.  O.  C.  J.  45).  It  would  seem  that  in  a  country 
like  India,  the  right  to  air  is  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  favour 
as  the  right  to  light,  and  that  we  should  not  in  this  respect  follow 
a  law  fashioned  upon  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern 
country  (15  Ben.  367,  368).  The  Act  accordingly  allows  a 
8uit  for  the  obstruction  of  the  free  passage  of  air  where  it  interferes 
materially  with  the  plaintiff's  physical  comfort,  although  it  is  not 
injurious  to  his  health. 

The  period  at  which  the  cause  of  action  arises  when  a  right  of 
support  is  disturbed  is  declared,  by  section  34,  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  in  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse,  and  the  Indian  Limitation 
Act,  1877,  sec.  24,  to  be  when  the  damage  is  sustained. 

Cases  of  polluting  air,  and  rules  as  to  injunctions  to  restrain  dis- 
turbances, are  added  by  section  3g  to  those  contained  in  the  Specific 
Relief  Act. 

In  section  36,  the  right  to  abate  a  wrongful  obstruction  of 
light,  air,  or  water  is  disallowed.  This,  though  a  deviation  from 
English  law,  will  avoid  the  risk  of  riot  and  trespass,  and  is  a  step 
taken  in  the  direction  in  which  all  modem  systems  of  law  have 
tended,  of  forbidding  private  persons  to  redress  their  grievances  by 
their  own  act.  There  is,  it  seems,  a  contrary  usage  in  the  Sialkot 
District,  but  this  will  be  saved  by  sec.  2,  cl.  (c). 

Extinction,  Suspension  and  Revival  op  Easements. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  the  extinction,  suspension,  and  revival  of 
easements.  It  first  states  eleven  cases  in  which  an  casement  may 
be  extinguished,  as  follows : — 

(a)  by  dissolution,  ex  causd  antiqud  et  neceasarid,  of  the  right  of 
the  person  who  imposed  the  easement  (sec.  37)  ; 

(6)  by  release  or  surrender,  remiasio  (sec.  38) ; 
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{c)  by  revocation  (sec.  39) ; 

(d)  by  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  easement  ^was  m- 
posed  or  the  happening  of  the  dissolving  condition  annexed  thento 
(section  40); 

(s)  in  the  case  of  an  easement  of  necessity,  when  the  necessi^ 
ends  (section  41); 

(/)  when  the  easement  becomes  incapable  of  being  nnder  anj 
circamstances  beneficial  (section  42) ; 

(g)  by  alteration  of  the  dominant  heritage  (section  43),  except 
in  tiie  case  of  an  easement  of  support; 

(A)  by  alteration  of  the  servient  heritage  (section  44)  ; 

(i)  by  destruction  of  either  heritage  (section  45) ; 

(j)  by  unity  of  ownership,  merger,  eanfiuio  (section  46) ; 

(k)  by  non-user,  nan^utendo  (section  47). 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  reason  for  extinction  is  obvious. 
Three,  however,  may  need  explanation.    Useless  restrictions  of 
the  rights  of  property  are  to  be  avoided,  and  section  42  con- 
sequently declares  that  an  easement  which,  under  no  circunustances, 
can  be  advantageous  to  the  dominant  heritage  shall  cease  to  exist 
Every  easement  is  a  right  which  the  dominant  owner  would  not 
require  if  he  were  also  owner  of  the  servient  heritage.     Section  46 
therefore  declares  that  an  easement  is  extinguished  when  the  same 
person  becomes  entitied  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  whole 
of  the  dominant  and  servient  heritages.    If  the  owner  of  a  servi- 
tude acquires  only  a  part  of  the  land  burdened  with  the  servitnde^ 
or  the  owner  of  the  land  burdened  acquires  only  a  portion  of  the 
dominant  land,  the  servitude  is  not  extinguished,  although  it  could 
not  have  been  so  created  \ 
ExtinetiYe      The  section  (47)  treating  of  extinctive  prescription,  t,e.  the 
^^m   ^     extinction  by  non-user  of  prescriptive  rights  and  other  easements, 
requires  fuller  notice.     As  in  the  case  of  acquisition  by  pre- 
scription, the  Act  does  not  assume  that  a  fictitious  grant  has  been 
made  by  the  servient  owner,  so  here  the  Act  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  non-user  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  evidence  from  which  a 
release    may   be  implied.    Bules   on    this  difficult  subject  aie 
contained  in  section  47.     Some  of  them  were  suggested  by  the 
Digest,  8,  2,  6;  others  by  Sintenis,  Das praetische  gemeine  CivilrecTu. 

The  Act  here  draws  a  distinction  between  a  continuous  and  a  dis- 
continuous easement,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  enables  thedominant 
owner  to  keep  it  alive  by  regbtering  a  declaration  of  his  intention 
to  retain  it. 

^  Hunter's  Xoman  Law,  2nd  edit.   414,  citing  Dig.  8,  i,  8,  i :   Dig.  50, 
i^  85,  I. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  tHe  same  period  is  fixed  for  tHe  loss  of  an 
easement  by  non-user  as  for  its  original  acquisition  by  enjoyment  ^ ; 
that  tbis  method  of  extinction  is  not  confined  (as  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  America)  to  prescriptive  rights ;  and  that  no  exception  is 
made  when  the  exercise  of  the  easement  has  been  prevented  by 
force  or  by  the  theft  of  its  subject.     There  is  in  such  cases  a  de 
facto  interruption  of  the  dominant  owner's  quasi-possession,  even 
though  he  is  unaware  of  the  obstruction  or  ignorant  of  his  right. 
Where    the    dominant  owner    exercises,  during   the  prescriptive 
period,  a  right  less  extensive  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
some  systems  lay  down  that  his  easement  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
right  actually  exercised.     The  Act  omits  all  provisions  on  this 
head,   partly  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  indivisible 
nature  of  an  easement,  partly  because  they  would  obviously  en- 
courage Utigation. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  extinction  of  an  easement  by  decree  of 
Courts  or  of  extinction  by  estoppel  of  the  dominant  owner,  as 
tbis  matter  seems  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  Evidence  Act. 

The  extinction  of  rights  accessory  to  easements  is  provided  for  Extinction 
by  section  48.  ofaccessoiy 

The  suspension  of  easements  by  unity  of  possession  is  then  3"^^^. 
dealt  with  by  section  4.9.     Suspension  by  encroachment  is  not 
recognised  by  the  Act. 

Section  50  negatives  any  right  of  the  servient  owner  to  require 
that  an  easement  should  continue.  But  the  dominant  owner  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  damage  the  servient  tenement  by  suddenly 
or  maliciously  abandoning  or  suspending  the  easement.  The  Act 
therefore  declares  that  the  servient  owner  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  damage  caused  by  its  extinguishment  or  suspen- 
sion if  the  dominant  owner  has  given  him  such  notice  as  will 
enable  him,  without  unreasonable  expense,  to  protect  the  servient 
heritage.  This  excellent  provision  was  suggested  by  Sir  C.  Turner, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras. 

Lastly,  section  51  deals  with  the  revival  of  extinguished  andBevivalof 
suspended  easements,  and  provides,  not  only  for  the  common  case  ©aBementa. 
of  a  house  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  re-building,  but  also  for 
that  of  a  diluviated  heritage  restored  by  alluvion.    Similar  provi- 
sions  exist  in  Koman  law;  see  Dig.  8,  2,  20,  2,  and  8,  16,  14,  pr. 


'  It  was  held  by  the  High  Court  at  (7  Excb.  838),  on  the  other  hand,  such 

Fort  William,  that  aright  of  way  was  a  right  was  held  to  surviye  a  nos* 

lost  by  non-user  for  six  years,  5  Ben.  user  for  more  than  twenty  yean. 

Appendix  66.    In    Ward  v.    Ward  'Pothier,C£'tfvre«,ed.Bugnet,i.3i8. 
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Savings. 


Ixrigation.  The  Act  sayes  (sectioii  a)  any  right  of  the  Goyemment  to 
regulate  the  distribation  of  the  waters  of  riyers  and  streams 
flowing  in  natural  channels,  and  of  natural  lakes  and  ponds,  or 
of  the  water  flowing,  collected,  retained  or  distributed  in  or  by 
any  channel  or  other  work  constructed  at  the  public  expense  for 
irrigation.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Act  VIII  of  1873,  ^^^'  3^3 
cl.  (/).  The  power  of  the  Executive  to  carry  out  schemes  of 
irrigation,  so  important  in  a  country  like  India  \  will  thus  remain 
unhampered.  The  Act  also  sayes  all  enactments  not  expressly 
repealed,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Forest  Act,  and,  in  the  Panjilb, 

Fonti-oon-  Act  IV  of  1872,  sec.  7,  and  in  Oudh,  Act  XYIII  of  1876,  sec.  4. 

■•'^•"^*     It  thus  avoids  interference  with  forest-conservancy  and  with  local 

uimg^  usage  in  those  parts  of  India  in  which  customary  law  prevails.  It 
also  ex  abwndanti  eatUeld,  saves  any  customary  or  other  right  (not 
being  a  license)  over  land  which  any  person  may  possess  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  land.  Such  rights,  when  conferred  by  license, 
are  dealt  with  by  Chapter  VI. 

Licenses. 

LioenMs.         The  -  Act    ends   with   a    chapter    on  Licenses,  which,  though 
mentioned  in  the  Evidence  Act,  sees.  116,  117,  were  nowhere 
dealt  with  in  the  body  of  Indian  codified  law.     It  defines  '  license ' 
as  a  grant  of  a  right  to  do  in  or  upon  the  grantor's  immoveable 
property  something  which  would  in  the  absence  of  such  right  be 
unlawful,  such  right  not  amounting  to  an  easement  or  an  interest 
in  the  property' ;  declares  who  may  grant  licenses ;  states  when 
alone  they  are  transferable  (herein  varying  from  Wood  v.  Ledbitter, 
13  M.  &  W.  838),  declares  the  grantor's  duties  and  rights,  and 
the  licensee's  rights  on  revocation  and  on  eviction. 


HiBtory  of  The  Bill  which  became  the  Easements  Act  was  drawn  by  the 
the  Act.  writer,  circulated  in  1878,  and  again  in  1879,  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ments, revised  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  introduced  (with  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  to  the  Council  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  in  June  1881,  and  passed,  in  a  somewhat 
mutilated  condition,  in  February  1882.  It  has  worked  well  during 
the  last  five  years  among  the  forty  millions  to  whom  it  applies,  and 
has  falsified  the  predictions  that  it  would  give  rise  to  litigation. 

^  See  Mr.  Justice  Innes*  Digest  of  '  The  grant  of  a  rill  in  Dig.  8,. 3, 
the  English  Law  ofEoMmenta,  3rd  ed.  37  Beeros  an  instance  in  Boman  law  of 
Pref.  yiii.  what  English  lawyers  call  a  license. 
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ACT  No.  V  OP  1882. 


PASSED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF 

INDIA  IN  COUNCIL. 

(BeoeiYed  the  Msent  of  the  OoYemor  Oeneral  on  the  17th  Veibromxy, 

1888.) 


An  Act  to  define  and  amend  the  law  relating  to 

Easements  and  Licenses. 


Preamble.  Whereas  it  ifi  expedient  to  define  and  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  Easements  and  Licenses;  It  is  hereby  enacted  as 
follows : — 


PESLIMINABY. 

Short  title.  1.  This  Act  may  be  called  'The  Indian  Easements  Act^ 
i88a:' 

Local  It  extends  to  the  territories  respectively  administered  by 

the  Governor  of  Madras  in  Council  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Cooi^ ; 

Commence-      and  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  July,  i88a. 

ment. 

Savings.  2.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  any 

law  not  hereby  expressly  repealed;  or  to  derogate  from — 

(a)  any  right  of  the  Government  to  reg^ulate  the  collection, 
retention  and  distribution  of  the  water  of  rivers  and  streams 
flowing  in  natural  channels,  and  of  natural  lakes  and  ponds  ^, 
or  of  the  water  flowing,  collected,  retained  or  distributed  in  or 

^  The  Act  is  silent  as  to  pools  {wtoffna),  or  natural  collections  of  rain- 
water, sometimes  dried  op. 
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by  any  channel  or  other  work  constructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  irrigation  ^ ; 

(b)  any  customary  or  other  right  (not  being  a  license  ^)  in  or 
over  immoveable  property  which  the  Government,  the  public 
or  any  person  may  possess  irrespective  of  other  immoveable 
property;  or 

(c)  any  right  acquired,  or  arising  out  of  a  relation  created, 
before  this  Act  comes  into  force. 

3.  Sections  26  and  27  of  the  Indian  Limitation  Act,  1877,  Repeal  of 
and  the  definition  of  ^  easement  ^  contained  in  that  Act,  are  "^^^7 
repealed  in  the  territories  to  which  this  Act  extends.     All  sections 
references  in  any  Act  or  Regulation  to  the  said  sections,  or  ^   *°   ^'' 
to  sections  27  and  2,8  of  Act  No.  IX  of  1871,  shall,  in  such 
territories,  be  read  as  made  to  sections  15  and  16  of  this  Act. 

^  Ab  to  the  rights  saved  by  this  be  asserted  against  the  Government 

clause  see  7  Mad.  H.  C.60 :  7  Bom.  211.  as  against  a  private  owner  of  land,  see 

That  an  easement  in  the  flow  of  water  5  Mad.  H.  G.  6. 

through  an  artificial  water-course  may  '  See  infra,  chap.  vi. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


OF  EASEMENTS  GEKEBALLY. 


ment' 
defined. 


owners. 


4.  An  easement  is  a  right  whieli  the  owner  or  occnpier  of 

certain  land  possesses^  as  snch^  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of 

that  land  ^,  to  do  and  continue  to  do  somethings  or  to  prevent 

and  continue  to  prevent  something  being  done^  in  or  upon^  or 

in  respect  of^  certain  other  land  not  his  own  ^. 

Dominant       The  land  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  which  the  right 

^^therit-  ®™^  ^^  called  the  dominant  heritage,  and  the  owner  or  occu- 

ageeand     pier  thereof  the  dominant  owner;    the  land  on  which  the 

liability  is  imposed  is  called  the  servient  heritage,  and  the 

owner  or  occupier  thereof  the  servient  owner. 

Explanation, — In  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this  section^ 
the  expression '  land  *  includes  also  things  permanently  attached 
to  the  earth  * :  the  expression  *  beneficial  enjoyment  *  includes 
also  possible  convenience,  remote  advantage,  and  even  a  mere 
amenity;  and  the  expression  'to»do  something'  includes 
removal  and  appropriation  by  the  dominant  owner,  for  the 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  dominant  heritage,  of  any  part  of 
the  soil  of  the  servient  heritage  or  anything  growing  or  sub- 
sisting thereon. 

niustrcUions. 

(a)  Af  as  the  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  a  right  of  way 
thither  over  his  neighbour  ^s  land  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  house.     This  is  an  easement  \ 

(6)  A,  as  the  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  the  right  to  go  on 


>  Gkde,  I  a. 

'  The  two  lands  must  belong  to  dif- 
ferent persons.  Where  they  become 
the  property  of  the  same  persons,  see 
sec.  46  infra. 

'  Such  as  houses.  But  it  does  not 
include  an  incorporeal  hereditament. 
Under  this  Act,  therefore,  if  the  owner 
of  a  right  to  take  certain  minerals 


under  close  Y  obtains  a  grant  from 
the  owner  of  an  adjacent  dose  Z  of  a 
way  over  Z  as  appurtenant  to  the 
right  of  mining,  this  would  not  create 
an  easement.    See  Gale,  9,  10. 

*  So  there  nuty  be  a  right  of  passing 
over  (iu8  navt^andi)  a  natural  lake  be- 
longing to  another  person  to  one's  own 
land  or  house. 
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his  neighbour  ff^  land,  and  to  take  water  for  the  purposes  of  his 
household  out  of  a  spring  therein.     This  is  an  easement  ^. 

(e)  Ay  as  the  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  the  right  to  con- 
duct water  from  ^'s  stream  to  supply  the  fountains  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  house.     This  is  an  easement  ^. 

(d)  A,  as  the  owner  of  a  certain  house  and  farm,  has  the  right 
to  graze  a  certain  number  of  his  own  cattle  on  ^'s  field,  or  to 
take,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  house,  by  himself,  his 
family,  guests,  lodgers  and  servants,  water  or  fish  out  of  (7s  tank  ^ 
or  timber  out  of  D's  wood,  or  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
his  land,  the  leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the  trees  on  IPs  land. 
These  are  easements^. 

{e)  A  dedicates  to  the  public  the  right  to  occupy  the  surface  of 
ceiiain  land  for  the  purpose  of  passing  and  re-passing.  This  right 
is  not  an  easement  °. 

(/)  A  is  bound  to  cleanse  a  watercourse  running  through  his 
land  and  keep  it  free  from  obstruction  for  the  benefit  of  B,  a,'  lower 
riparian  owner.     This  is  nofc  an  easement  \ 

• 

5.  Easements  are  either  continuous  or  disoontinnous^  ap-  Continuous 
parent  or  non-apparent.  ^oub^**' 

A  continuous  easement  is  one  whose  enjoyment  is,  or  may  apparent 
be,  continual  without  the  act  of  man.  appwent, 

A  discontinuous  easement  is  one  that  needs  the  act  of  man  easements, 
for  its  enjoyment. 

An  apparent  easement  is  one  the  existence  of  which  is  shown 
by  some  permanent  sign  which,  upon  careful  inspection  by  a 
competent  person,  would  be  visible  to  him. 

A  non-apparent  easement  is  one  that  has  no  such  sign  \ 


^  aqttaehattgttui  Bee  Race  y.  Ward, 
4  E.  £  B.  70a. 

*  Though  here  the  beneficial  enjoy- 
ment is  a  mere  amenity.  The  right 
is  called  aquae  ductus, 

'  An  exclusiye  right  to  take  fish 
out  of  certain  tidal  waters  may  be 
-acquired  by  such  enjoyment  as  would 
suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  an  ease- 
ment against  the  Grown,  8  Mad.  467 : 
and  see  Suth.  1864,  Civ.  B.  343. 

*  Similar  servitudes  recognised  by 
Koman  law  are  the  right  of  burning 
lime,  or  of  digging  sand,  on  a  neigh- 
bour's land.  Other  easements  which 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Indian 
Courts  are  the  easement  to  compel  one 
to  receive  upon  his  roof  the  rain-water 
dropping  or  flowing  from  the  dominant 
owner's  roof  {stiUicidii  vel  JlttminU 
recipiend^),  3   Bom.    174,    and   see 


Hamilton's  Hedaya,  iv.  146  :  the  ease- 
ment of  one  set  of  villagers  to  em- 
bark and  disembark  passengers  on  the 
landing-place  in  the  village  of  another 
set,  6  Cal.  613. 

^  Because  it  is  not  annexed  to  a 
dominant  heritage.  See  RangeUy  v. 
Midland  By.  Co.,  L.B.,  3  Ch.App.  310, 
per  Lord  Cairns  L.  J.  It  is  what  Eng- 
lish lawyers  call  'a  right  in  gross,' 
like  a  private  right  of  way  not  an- 
nexed to  a  dominant  heritage.  That 
a  leaseholder  cannot  dedicate  a  right 
of  way  to  the  public  for  a  term  of 
years  was  held  in  JFood  v.  Veal,  5  B. 
&  Aid.  454 :   but  see  11  Ch.  Div.  327. 

*  If  the  duty  is  annexed  to  A^s  land 
it  is  a  reallaat ;  see  infra,  sec.  27. 

^  Code  Civil,  arts  688,  689,  from 
which  these  definitions  are  taken ; 
Gale  on  Easements,  5th  ed.  p.  25. 
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IUu$tr{Ui<ms, 

(a)  A  right  annexed  to  £*b  house  to  receive  light  by  the 
windows  without  obstruction  by  his  neighbour  A.  This  is  a 
continuous  easement. 

(6)  A  right  of  way  annexed  to  A*a  house  over  j^s  land.  This  is 
a  discontinuous  easement. 

(e)  Bights  annexed  to  A^s  land  to  lead  water  thither  across  ^s 
land  by  an  aqueduct  and  to  draw  off  water  thence  by  a  drain. 
The  drain  would  be  discovered  upon  careful  inspection  by  a 
person  conversant  with  such  matters.  These  are  apparent  ease- 
ments. 

{d)  A  right  annexed  to  A*b  house  to  prevent  B  from  building  on 
his  own  land.     This  is  a  non-apparent  easement. 

Eaaement  6*  An  easement  may  be  permanent^  or  for  a  term  of  years 
time  or  on  ^^  other  limited  period,  or  subject  to  periodical  interruption,  or 
condition,  exercisable  only  at  a  certain  place,  or  at  certain  times  ^,  or 
between  certain  hours,  or  for  a  particular  purpose  ^,  or  on  con- 
dition ^  that  it  shall  commence  or  become  void  or  voidable  on 
the  happening  of  a  specified  event  or  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  a  specified  act. 

Easements       7.  Easements  are  restrictions  of  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
T^n    ing  rights  (namely) :- 

rights.  (a)  The  exclusive  right  of  every  own6r  of  immoveable 

Exclufiiye    property  (subject  to  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force)  to 
enjoy.         enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  same  and  all  products  thereof  and 

accessions  thereto. 
Bights  to        (i)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  immoveable  property  (sub- 

arisin^^m  3®^*  ^  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  *^®  *™®  being  in  force)  to  enjoy  without 
situation,     disturbance  by  another  the  natural  advantages  arising  from 
its  situation. 

Illustrations  of  the  Eights  above  referred  to. 

(a)  The  exclusive  right  of  every  owner  of  land  in  a  town  to 
build  on  such  land^  subject  to  any  municipal  law  for  the  time 
being  in  force. 

'  For  example,  an  eas^nent  for  A  right  of  passage  may  be  confined  to  a 

to  pass  and  repass  daring  the  annual  part  of  the  day  or  to  a  certain  place, 

rains,  in  boats,  over  J3*s  land,  i  Suth.  Kent,  Gomm.,  13th  ed.,  iii.  436. 

Ciy.B.  a  1 8,  col.  I,  or  when  the  crops  are  '.  e.g.    for    agricultural    purposes 

off  the  land.    So  the  right  of  drawing  only. 

water  firom  a  neighbour's  well  maybe  ^Roberts   v.  Davey,    1    Ney.  & 

confined  to  certain  hours,  or  a  right  Mann.  443  (the  case  of  a  license), 

of  leading  water  may  be  confined  to  *  a  N.  W.  P.  1870,  pp.  169,  i8a. 

the  hot  season  {<xqua  aeHiva),  or  a  ' 
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(6)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  that  the  air  passing  thereto  Purity  of 
shall  not  be  unreasonably  polluted  by  other  persons  \  ^' 

(c)  The   right  of  every  owner  of  a  house   that   his   physical  Freedom 
comfort  shall  not  be  interfered  with  materially  and  unreasonably  ^™  noise. 
by  noise  or  vibration  caused  by  any  other  person  \ 

{d)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  to  so  much  light  and  air  Quantity 
as  pass  vertically '  thereto  *.  ^^  **'• 

(e)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  that  such  land,  in  its  Support, 
natural  condition,  shall  have  the  support  naturally  rendered  by 
the  subjacent  and  adjacent  soil  of  another  person. 

lUxplancUion, — Land  is  in  its  natural  condition  when  it  is  not 
excavated  and  not  subjected  to  artificial  pressure  ;  and  the  *  sub- 
jacent and  adjacent  soil'  mentioned  in  this  illustration  means 
such  soil  only  as  in  its  natural  condition  would  support  the 
dominant  heritage  in  its  natural  condition  ^ 

(/)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  that,  within  his  own  Purity  of 
limits,  the  water  which  naturally  *  passes  or  percolates  by,  over  or  water, 
through  his  land  shall  not,  before  so  passing  or  percolating,  be 
unreasonably  polluted  by  other  persons '. 

{g)  The   right  of  every  owner  of  land  to  collect  and  dispose  Under- 
within  his  own  limits  of  all  water  under  the  land  which  does  not  g«>a^d 
pass  in  a  defined  channel  and  all  water  on  its  surface  which  does  ^*  '* 
not  pass  in  a  defined  channel  ^. 

(A)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  that  the  water  of  every  Flow  of 
natural  stream  which  passes  by,  through  or  over  his  land  in  a  n»t^"^ 
defined  natural  channel '  shall  be  allowed  by  other  persons  to  flow  ^ 
within  such  owner's  limits  without  interruption  and  without 
material  alteration  in  quantity,  direction,  force  or  temperature 


10. 
9 


^  Groddard,  44. 

*  This  right  was  recogmsed  by  the 
High  Court  N.  W.  P.  in  an  unreported 
cuBe,Mah<id€o  Misser  Y.Phaihoo  Singh, 
No.  1 143  of  1878,  28th  Nov.  1878. 

'  The  owner  of  a  house  cannot  by 
prescription  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
the  free  lateral  passage  of  a  current 
of  wind,  a  Hyde,  125. 

*  Gale,  319.  The  corresponding 
easement,  to  construct  balconies  or 
eaves  over  another*s  land,  is  called  ius 
proiiciendi. 

*  Mayor  of  Birmingham  v.  Allen, 
46  L.  J.,  Ch.  673.  See  Dalton  v. 
Angijts,  L.B.,6App.  Ca.  740:  Lemaitre 
v.  Davit,  19  Ch.  Div.  281.  It  would 
not,  apparently,  be  lawful  for  the  ser- 
vient owner  to  substitute  artificial 
props  for  the  natural  means  of  sup- 
port. Secus  in  England  according  to 
Goddard,  52,  53. 

'  There  is  no  such  natural  right  in 
connexion  with  artificial  streams, 
Goddard,  303. 


^  Womersley  v.  Church,  1 7  L.  T., 
K.  S.  190,  explained  in  26  Chan.  Div. 
204:  Wood  V.  Waud^  3  Exch.  748: 
Hoaghinton  v.  Ennor,  4  B.  &  S.  229. 
Ballard  v.  TonUinaon,  26  Ch.  Div. 
194.  As  to  subterraneous  channels. 
Bee  Acton  v.  Blunddl,  12  M.&W.  324. 

^  I  Mad.  335  :  Marshall,  506: 
JPopplewell  V.  Hodhin8on,  L.  B.,  4  Ex. 
248:  Kent,  Comm.  iii.  440,  note.  This 
right  may  be  qualified  or  limited  by 
the  right  mentioned  in  (h),  Goddard, 
89. 

*  L.  K.,  6 1.  A.  33 :  4Cal.  637  (P.C). 
The  right  to  water  flowing  to  a  man's 
land  through  an  artificial  watercourse 
constructed  on  his  neighbour's  land 
must  rest  on  some  grant  or  arrange- 
ment, either  proved  or  presumed,  firom 
or  with  the  owners  of  the  land  from 
which  the  water  is  artificially  brought, 
or  on  some  other  legal  origin,  ibid., 
and  see  6  Suth.  Civ.  R.  99. 

^®  The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  water  of  a  river  belongs  to  the 
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the  right  of  every  owner  of  land  abutting  on  a  natural  lake  or 

pond  into  or  ont  of  which  a  natoral  stream  flows,  that  the  ^water 

of  such  lake  or  pond  shall  be  allowed  by  other  persons  to  remain 

within  such  owner^s  limits  withoat  material  alteration  in  quantity 

or  temperature  ^. 

Flow  to  (i)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  upper  land  that  water  naturally 

lower  bud.  figliig  {^^  qj.  falling  on,   such  land,  and  not  passing  in   defined 

channels,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  owner  of  adjacent  lower  land  to 

run  naturally  thereto  *. 

Bif^tto         {j)  The  right  of  every  owner  of  land  abutting  on  a  natnial 

take  water  stream,  lake  or  pond  to  use  and  consume  its  water  for  dnnking, 

for  oae.       bousehold  purposes  and  watering  his  cattle  and  sheep ;    and  the 

right  of  every  such  owner  to  use  and  consume  the  water   for 

i^gatiDg  Boch  land,  and  for  the  puiposes  of  any  mai»i&ct<»7 

situate  thereon,  provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  cause  material 

injury  to  other  like  owners '. 

Bxplanaii<m.^K  natural  stream  is  a  stream,  whether  perma- 
nent or  intermittent,  tidal  or  tideless,  on  the  surface  of  land  or 
underg^und,  which  flows  by  the  operation  of  nature  only  and  in  a 
natural  and  known  course  \ 


ooenpant  of  the  riyer-baak  wluktever 
the  n»tiire  of  his  tenanoy,  7  Bom.  209. 

^  3  Suth.  Giy.  R.  ai8 :  13  ibid.  48 : 
18  ibid.  535:  Miner  y.  Gilmour^  la 
Moore,  P.  C.  156 :  Goddard,  79.  That 
it  ia  in  England  actionable  to  heat 
the  water  of  a  natural  stream  see 
Maton  T.  Hill,  5  B.  &  Ad.  i,  26,  per 
Denman  C.J. :  Gale,  360. 

'  8  Gal.  468,  following  SmiUh  y. 
Kewrick,  7  C.  B.  515  ;  and  see  7  Suth. 
Ciy.  B.  498,  per  Markby  J.  :  Suth. 
F.  B.  35 :  3o  Suth.  387 :  i  Mad.  335 : 
I  a  CaL  336.  The  owner  of  lower  land 
has  no  ooiresponding  right  that  water 
naturally  rinng  in,  or  falling  on,  ad- 
jacent upper  land,  and  not  passing  in 
defined  channels,  shall  be  allowed  to 
run  naturally  to  the  lower  land,  Suth. 
1864,  Ciy.  B.  147 :  Marshall,  506: 
ao  Suth.  Civ.  R.  287. 


'11  Suth.  254. 

*  Compare  the  English  rules  as  to 
these  rights  codified  by  Mr.  Monahan, 
The  Method  0/  Law,  1878,  pp.  193- 
198.  The  Act  is  designedly-  silent 
as  to  rights  to  passage  of  fish. 
In  a  case  reported  in  Suth.  1864, 
Ciy.  B.  375,  the  Court  seemed  to 
recognise  a  right  in  Bengal  of  eyery 
owner  of  land  that  in  eyery  natural 
stream  which  passes  by  &c.  his  land 
in  a  defined  natural  channel,  fish 
■hall  be  allowed  by  other  persons  to 
go  within  his  Umits  without  obstruc- 
tion. See  Weld  y.  Scrnby,  7  East, 
1 95 1  where  the  defendant  had  con- 
yerted  a  weir  of  brushwood  through 
which  fish  might  pass,  into  one  of 
stone,  which  barred  escape,  except  in 
times  of  flood. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   IMPOSITION,   ACQUISITION  AND  TBANSFEB.  OF 

EASEMENTS. 

8.  An  easement  may  be  imposed  by  any  one  in  the  eircum-  Who  may 

stances,  and  to  the  extent,  in  and  to  which  he  may  transfer  ^^J^n^s 

his  interest  in  the  heritage  on  which  the  liability  is  to  be 

imposed  \ 

Illustrations, 

(a)  A  is  tenant  of  B*8  land  under  a  lease  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  twenty  years,  and  has  power  to  transfer  his  interest  under  the 
lease.  A  may  impose  an  easement  on  the  land  to  continue  during 
the  time  that  the  lease  exists  or  for  any  shorter  period. 

(6)  A  is  tenant  for  his  life  of  certain  land  with  remainder  to 
B  absolutely.  A  cannot,  unless  with  B'b  consent,  impose  an 
easement  thereon  which  will  continue  after  the  determination  of 
his  life-interest. 

(c)  Aj  B  and  C  are  co-owners  of  certain  land.  A  cannot,  with- 
out the  consent  of  B  and  C,  impose  an  easement  on  the  land  or  on 
any  part  thereof  \ 

(d)  A  and  B  are  lessees  of  the  same  lessor,  ^  of  a  field  X  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  and  ^  of  a  field  Zfor  a  term  of  ten  years, 
il's  interest  under  his  lease  is  transferable;  B*b  is  not.  A  may 
impose  on  X,  in  favour  of  B,  a  right  of  way  terminable  with  A'a 
lease. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8,  a  servient  owner  servient 
may  impose  on  the  servient  heritage  any  easement  that  does  owners, 
not  lessen  the  utility  of  the  existing  easement.     But  he  cannot, 
without  the  consent  of  the  dominant  owner,  impose  an  ease- 
ment on  the  servient  heritage  which  would  lessen  such  utility, 

lUvstrations, 

(a)  A  has,  in  respect  of  his  mill,  a  right  to  the  uninterrupted 
flow  thereto,  from  sunrise  to  noon,  of  the  water  of  B*a  stream. 
B  may  grant  to  0  the  right  to  divert  the  water  of  the  stream 

^  No  instrument  in  writing  is  re*  other  corporation  cannot  impose  an  . 

quired.  easement  where  to  do  so  would  be 

'  See  Kent,  Gomm.  13th  ed.,  iii  ultra  vires,  Mulliner  v.  Midland  Ry, 

436.    Of  course  a  company  or  any  Co.,  11  Ch.  D.  611. 
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from  noon  to  Bonfiet:  proTided  that  A'b  supply  is  not  thereby 
diminiskecL 

(6)  A  has,  in  respect  of  his  house,  a  right  of  way  over  B^s  land. 
B  may  grant  to  C,  as  the  owner  of  a  neighbouring  £u:m,  the  right 
to  feed  his  cattle  on  the  grass  growing  on  the  way :  provided  that 
A*B  right  of  way  is  not  thereby  obstructed. 

LaMorftnd      10.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8^  a  lessor  may 
mongagor.  jjjjp^g^^  ^j^  |.j^g  property  leased^  any  easement  that  does  not 

derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  lessee  as  such^  and  a  mortgagor 
may  impose^  on  the  property  mortgaged,  any  easement  that 
does  not  render  the  security  insufficient.  But  a  lessor  or 
mortgagor  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  lessee  or  mort- 
gagee, impose  any  other  easement  on  such  property,  unless  it 
be  to  take  effect  on  the  termination  of  the  lease  or  the  re- 
demption of  the  mortgage. 

Explanation. — A  security  is  insufficient  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  unless  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property- 
exceeds  by  one-third,  or,  if  consisting  of  buildings,  exceeds  by 
one-half,  the  amount  for  the  time  being  due  on  the  mortgage. 

^^eme9.  11,  No  lessee  or  other  person  having  a  derivative  interest 

may  impose  on  the  property  held  by  him  as  such  an  easement 
to  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  his  own  interest,  or  in 
derogation  of  the  right  of  the  lessor  or  the  superior  proprietor. 

Whomay        12.  An  easement  may  be  acquired  by  the  owner  of  the 
easements,  immoveable  property  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  which 
the  right  is  created,  or  on  his  behalf,  by  any  person  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  same. 

One  of  two  or  more  co-owners  of  immoveable  property  may, 
as  such,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  other  or  others, 
acquire  an  easement  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  such 
property^. 

No  lessee  of  immoveable  property  can  acquire,  for  the  bene- 
ficial enjoyment  of  other  immoveable  property  of  his  own,  an 
easement  in  or  over  the  property  comprised  in  his  lease  ^. 

Basements      13.  Where  one  person  transfers  or  bequeaths  immoveable 
and"^^  property  to  another,— 

easements. 

^  See  Large  v.  Pitt,  Peake,  Add.      over  the  holding  of  another  tenant 

Ca.  152,  as  to  the  incapacity  of  one      of  A.    But  see  infra,  p.  907,  note  i. 

tenant  of  ^  to  acquire  an  easement  ^  7  Mad.  H.  C.  64. 
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(a)  if  an  easement  in  other  immoveable  property  of  the 
transferor  or  testator  is  necessary  for  enjoying  the  subject  of 
the  transfer  or  bequest,  the  transferee  or  legatee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  easement ;  or 

(b)  if  such  an  easement  is  apparent  and  continuous  ^  and 
necessary  for  enjoying  the  said  subject  as  it  was  enjoyed  when 
the  transfer  or  bequest  took  effect,  the  transferee  or  legatee 
shall,  unless  a  different  intention  is  expressed  or  necessarily 
implied,  be  entitled  to  such  easement  ^ ; 

(c)  if  an  easement  in  the  subject  of  the  transfer  or  bequest 
\G  necessary  for  enjoying  other  immoveable  property  of  the 
transferor  or  testator,  the  transferor  or  the  legal  representative 
of  the  testator  shall  be  entitled  to  such  easement ;  or 

(^  if  such  an  easement  is  apparent  and  continuous  ^  and 
necessary  for  enjoying  the  said  property  as  it  was  enjoyed 
when  the  transfer  or  bequest  took  effect,  the  transferor,  or  the 
legal  representative  of  the  testator,  shall,  unless  a  different 
intention,is  expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  be  entitled  to  such, 
easement  *. 

Where  a  partition  is  made  of  the  joint  property  of  several 
persons  ^, — 

(e)  if  an  easement  over  the  share  of  one  of  them  is  necessary 
for  enjoying  the  share  of  another  of  them,  the  latter  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  easement,  or 

(/)  if  such  an  easement  is  apparent  and  continuous  and 
necessary  for  enjoying  the  share  of  the  latter  as  it  was  enjoyed 
when  the  partition  took  effect,  he  shall,  unless  a  different 
intention  is  expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  be  entitled  to 
such  easement* 


^  See  sec.  5,  supra. 

»  a  Mad.  46  :  8  Bom.  H.  C,  0.  C. 
J.  181.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the 
owner  of  two  tenements  {destination 
du  p^e  de  famille),  see  8  Cal.  959 : 
Gale,  97. 

There  ia  %  distinction  between 
discontinuous  and  continuous  ease* 
ments  in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  will  be  held  to  pass.  A 
grant  of  a  discontinuous  easement 
(not  being  an  easement  of  necessity) 


cannot  be  implied  from  the  disposition 
of  the  seyered  tenements,  and  will 
not  pass  under  a  grant  or  lease  of 
land  without  express  words  showing 
an  intention  to  pass  it  along  with  th^ 
land,  2  Mad.  52. 

'  See  sec  5,  supra. 

*  See  Wheeldonv.  Burrows,  I  a  Ch, 
Piv.  31  (S,  C.  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  853).  An 
to  the  result  of  this  and  other  Eng« 
lish  decisions,  see  Goddard,  172. 

»  8  Bom.  H.  C.  181. 
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The  easements  mentioned  in  this  section^  clauses  (a),  (c), 
and  (e),  are  called  easements  of  necessity  \ 

Where  immoveable  property  passes  by  operation  of  law,  the 

persons  from  and  to  whom  it  so  passes  are,  for  the  purpose  of 

this  section,  to  be  deemed,  respectively,  the  transferor  and 

transferee. 

lUustratums, 

(a)  A  sells  B  a  field  then  used  for  agrictdtural  purposes  only. 
It  is  inaccesBible  except  by  passing  over  A*s  adjoining  laud  or  by 
trespassing  on  the  land  of  a  stranger.  B  is  entitled  to  a  right 
of  way,  for  agricultural  purposes  only,  over  A'b  adjoining  land  to 
the  field  sold. 

(6)  A,  the  owner  of  two  fields,  sells  one  to  B,  and  retains  the 
other.  The  field  retained  was  at  the  date  of  the  sale  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  only  and  is  inaccessible  except  by  passing  over 
the  field  sold  to  B.  A  is  entitled  to  a  right  of  way,  for  agricultural 
purposes  only,  over  B*b  field  to  the  field  retained. 

(c)  A  sells  B  a  house  with  windows  overlooking  A's  land,  which 
A  retains.  The  light  which  passes  over  A's  land  to  the  windows 
is  necessary  for  enjoying  the  house  as  it  was  enjoyed  when  the  sale 
took  efiect.  B  is  entitled  to  the  light,  and  A  cannot  afterwards 
obstruct  it  by  building  on  his  land  *. 

{d)  A  sells  B  a  house  with  windows  overlooking  A*b  land.  The 
light  passing  over  A'b  land  to  the  windows  is  necessary  for  enjoy- 
ing the  house  as  it  was  enjoyed  when  the  sale  took  efiect.  After- 
wards A  sells  the  land  to  C.  Here  C  cannot  obstruct  the  light 
by  building  on  the  land,  for  he  takes  it  subject  to  the  burdens 
to  which  it  was  subject  in  A*s  hands  \ 

{e)  A  is  the  owner  of  a  house  and  adjoining  land.  The  house 
has  windows  overlooking  the  land.  A  simultaneously  sells  the 
house  to  B  and  the  land  to  C.  The  light  passing  over  the  land  is 
necessary  for  enjoying  the  house  as  it  was  enjoyed  when  the  sale 
took  efiect.  Here  A  impHedly  grants  B  a  right  to  the  light,  and 
C  takes  the  land  subject  to  the  restriction  that  he  may  not  build 
so  as  to  obstruct  such  lights 

(/)  A  is  the  owner  of  a  house  and  adjoining  land.  The  house 
has  windows  overlooking  the  land.  A,  retaining  the  house,  sells 
the  land  to  B,  without  expressly  reserving  any  easement.  The 
light  passing  over  the  land  is  necessary  for  enjoying  the  house  as 
it  was  enjoyed  when  the  sale  took  effect.  A  is  entitled  to  the 
light,  and  B  cannot  build  on  the  land  so  as  to  obstruct  such 
Hght^ 

^  As  to  theie  see  infira,  sees.  14,41,  *  Compare  Barnes  ▼.  Loaehf  4  Q. 

47  and  51,  and  Gale,  131.  B.  Div.  494  (S.  C.  48,  L.  J.,  Q.  B., 

'  Coutts  Y.  Oorham,  Moo.  &  Mai.  756. 

396.  »  Otherwise  in  England,  White  v. 

'  See  Sohinson  v.  Grave,  ai  W.  R.  Bass,  7  H.  &  N.  722. 
223. 
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J^)  A,  the  owner  of  a  house,  sells  B  a  factory  huilt  on  adjoining 
land.  JB  is  entitled,  as  against  A,  to  pollute  the  air,  when 
necessary,  with  smoke  and  vapours  from  the  factory. 

(A)  A,  the  owner  of  two  adjoining  houses,  T  and  Z,  sells  T  to 
J5,  and  retains  Z.  B  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  gutters 
and  drains  common  to*  the  two  houses  and  necessary  for  en< 
joying  Y  as  it  was  enjoyed  when  the  sale  took  efiFect,  and  A  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  gutters  and  drains  common  to  the 
two  houses  and  necessary  for  enjoying  ^  as  it  was  enjoyed  when 
the  sale  took  effect. 

(i)  A,  the  owner  of  two  adjoining  buildings,  sells  one  to  B^ 
retaining  the  other.  B  is  entitled  to  a  right  to  lateral  support 
from  il's  building,  and  A  is  entitled  to  a  right  to  lateral  support 
from  ^8  bnilding. 

(J)  Ay  the  owner  of  two  adjoining  buildings,  sells  one  to  J5, 
and  the  other  to  C.  C  is  entitled  to  lateral  support  from  ^'s 
building,  and  B  is  entitled  to  lateral  support  from  &*s  building. 

ijc)  A  grants  land  to  B  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house 
thereon.  B  is  entitled  to  such  amount  of  lateral  and  subjacent 
support  from  A*h  land  as  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  house. 

(Z)  Under  the  Land  Acquisition  Act,  1870,  a  Bail  way  Company 
compulsorily  acquires  a  portion  of  iJ's  land  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  siding.  The  Company  is  entitled  to  such  amount  of 
lateral  support  from  ^s  adjoining  land  as  is  essential,  for  the 
safety  of  the  siding  ^. 

(m)  Owing  to  the  partition  of  joint  property,  A  becomes  the 
owner  of  an  upper  room  in  a  building,  and  B  becomes  the  owner 
of  a  portion  of  the  building  immediately  beneath  it.  A  is  entitled 
to  such  amount  of  vertical  support  from  B'b  portion  as  is  essential 
for  the  safety  of  the  upper  room. 

{n)  A  lets  a  house  and  grounds  to  ^  for  a  particular  business. 
B  has  no  access  to  them  other  than  by  crossing  A's  land.  B  is 
entitled  to  a  right  of  way  over  that  land  suitable  to  the  business 
to  be  carried  on  by  B  in  the  house  and  grounds. 

14.  When  right  to  a  way  of  necessity  is  created  under  Direction 
section  13,  the  transferor,  the  legal  representative  of  the  testa- *^^^*^/^^ 
tor,  or  the  owner  of  the  share  over  which  the  right  is  exercised, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  entitled  to  set  out  the  way;  but  it  must 
be  reasonably  convenient  for  the  dominant  owner. 

When  the  person  so  entitled  to  set  out  the  way  refuses  or 
neglects  to  do  so,  the  dominant  owner  may  set  it  out  ^. 

*  Ellioi  V.  N.E,  By.  Co.,  10  H.  L.      There  can  only  be  one  way  of  neces- 
Oa.  356,  per  Lord  Chelmsford.  sity,  Goddard,  317* 

*  Gale,  148,  575 :  Goddard,  377-9. 
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Acquisition  15.  Where  the  access  and  use  of  light  or  air  ^  to  and  for 
^y.P^  any  building  have  been  peaceably*  enjoyed'  therewith^  as  an 
easement  *,  without  interruption,  and  for  twenty  years  *, 

and  where  support  from  one  person's  land,  or  things  affixed 
thereto,  has  been  peaceably  received  by  another  person's  land 
subjected  to  artificial  pressure,  or  by  things  affixed  thereto,  as 
an  easement  *,  without  interruption  •,  and  for  twenty  years  ^, 

and  where  a  right  of  way  or  any  other  easement  has  been, 
peaceably  *  and  openly  ®  enjoyed  '  by  any  person  claiming  title 
thereto,  as  an  easement^,  and  as  of  right®,  without  inter* 
ruption,  and  for  twenty  years, 

the  right  to  such  access  and  use  of  light  or  air^,  support  or 
other  easement  shall  be  absolute  ^^. 

Each  of  the  said  periods  of  twenty  years  shall  be  taken  to 
be  a  period  ending  within  two  years  next  before  the  institution 
of  the  suit  wherein  the  claim  to  which  such  period  relates  is 
contested  ^\ 

Explanation  L — Nothing  is  an  enjoyment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  when  it  has  been  had  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  property  over 
which  the  right  is  claimed,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the 
agreement  that  such  right  has  not  been  granted  as  an  ease- 


^  That  there  cannot  be  in  England  a 
preBcriptiYe  right  to  free  aoceoi  of  air 
see  Bryant  v.  Lefever,  4  C.  P.  D.  1 7a, 
foUowing  Webb  v.  Bird,  13  C.  P.,  N.  9. 
841. 

^  Gale,  209. 

'  See  ExpL  I. 

*  Onley  v.  Gardinefy  4  M.  &  W. 
500. 

'  The  Act  does  not  here  say  '  as  of 
right,*  because  every  person  has  a 
right  to  so  much  light  as  can  come  in 
at  his  windows.  See  Truseott  v. 
Mercha/nt  Tailors*  Co.,  1 1  iExch.  864, 
per  Greswell  J. 

*  See  Explanations  II  and  XH. 

^  See  Angus  v.  Dalton,  L.  B.,  3  Q. 
B.  D.  85  :  on  appeal,  6  App.  Ca.  740 : 
Lemaitrey,  Davu,  19  Gh.  Biv.  281. 

*  i.  e.  not  exercised  by  stealth  or  in 
the  nighl*  *  Gale,  212. 

*  Goddard,  227.  For  an  enjoyment 
to  be  'as  of  right*  there  must  be  an 
adverse  exercise  of  the  right  as  against 
the  servient  owner,  15  Beng.  361, 
per  Markby  J.,  and  Tickle  v.  Brovm, 


4  A.  &  E.  38a.  Enjoyment  under  a 
license  from  the  servient  owner  wiU 
not  suffice,  Gale,  213. 

^®  No  custom  can  be  admitted  to 
override  these  provisions,  3  Bom.  174. 

^  This  paragraph  applies,  not  to 
the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement, 
but  to  the  claimant  of  the  easement. 
Although  an  easement  may  have  been 
enjoyed  for  twenty  years,  and  thus 
the  right  has  become  indefeasible  by 
prescription,  if  its  enjoyment  has  been 
foregone  for  a  period  of  two  years  be- 
fore suit,  the  right  is  lost,  N.  W.  P. 
1875,  p.  295,  per  Turner  J.  It  had 
been  said,  diter,  that  a  grant  of  an 
easement  might  be  presumed  from  a 
twelve  years'  user,  5  Mad.  H.  0.  6 ; 
and  in  a  suit  brought  in  1878  a  right 
to  divert  the  flow  of  water  into  a  par- 
ticular channel  by  erecting  a  dam 
across  a  stream  was  established  by 
proof  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  for 
eighteen  years  prior  to  1871 ;  5  Mad» 

353- 
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ment^  or^  if  granted  as  an  easement^  tliat  it  has  been  granted 
for  a  limited  period,  or  subject  to  a  condition  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  it  is  to  cease. 

Explanation  II. — Nothing  is  an  interruption  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  imless  where  there  is  an  actual  cessation 
of  the  enjoyment  by  reason  of  an  obstruction  by  the  act  of 
some  person  other  than  the  claimant^  and  unless  such  obstruc- 
tion is  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  one  year  after  the 
claimant  has  notice  thereof  and  of  the  person  making  or 
authorising  the  same  to  be  made  ^. 

Explanation  IIL — Suspension  of  enjoyment  in  pursuance  of 
a  contract  between  the  dominant  and  servient  owners  is  not  an 
interruption  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Explanation  IV. — In  the  case  of  an  easement  to  pollute 
water,  the  said  period  of  twenty  years  begins  when  the  pollu- 
tion first  prejudices  perceptibly  the  servient  heritage  ^. 

When  the  property  over  which  a  right  is  claimed  under  this 

section  belongs  to  Government  this  section  shall  be  read  as  lE, 

for  the  words  '  twenty  years/  the  words  '  sixty  years '  were 

substituted. 

lUudrations, 

(a)  A  suit  is  brought  in  1883  for  obstructing  a  right  of 
way.  The  defendant  admits  the  obstruction,  but  denies  the 
right  of  way.  The  plaintiff  proves  that  the  right  was  peaceably 
and  openly  enjoyed  by  him,  claiming  title  thereto  as  an  ease- 
ment and  as  of  right,  without  interruption,  from  ist  Januai*y, 
1862,  to  ist  January,  1882.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judg- 
ment. 

(6)  In  a  like  suit  the  plaintiff  shows  that  the  right  was  peace- 
ably and  openly  enjoyed  by  him  for  twenty  years.  The  defendant 
proves  that  for  a  year  of  that  time  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
possession  of  the  servient  heritage  as  lessee  thereof  and  enjoyed 
the  right  as  such  lessee.  The  suit  shall  be  dismissed,  for  the 
right  of  way  has  not  been  enjoyed  ^  as  an  easement '  for  twenty 
years. 

(c)  In  a  like  suit  the  plaintiff  shows  that  the  right  was 
peaceably  and  openly  enjoyed  by  him  for  twenty  years.     The 

1^              *  I  Cal.  430.    The  interruption  in-  •   Goldsmith  v.    Tuvibridg     WelU 

tended  is  an  adverse  one,  not  an  in-  Improvement  Commrs.,  L.  B.,  i  £q. 

terruption    by  unity  of    possession,  161:  i  Ch.  App.  349:  Goddard,  309- 

Ladymcm  v.   Q-rave,  L.  B.,  6  Chan.  312. 
App.  768. 
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defendant  proyes  that  the  plaintiff  on  one  occasion  daring  the 
twenty  years  had  admitted  that  the  user  was  not  of  right  and 
asked  his  leave  to  enjoy  the  right.  The  suit  shall  he  dismissed, 
for  the  right  of  way  has  not  heen  enjoyed  ^as  of  right'  for 
twenty  years. 

Exdndon       16.  Provided  that^  when  any  land  npon^  over  or  from  whicli 
rayerri^er  ^^7  easement  has  been  enjoyed  or  derived  has  been  held  under 
ofMnrient  or  by  virtue  of  any  interest  for  life  or  any  term  of  years  exceed- 
^^     ing  three  years  from  the  granting  thereof^  the  time  of  the 
enjoyment  of  such  easement  during  the  continuance  of  such 
interest  or  term  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  period  of  twenty  years^  in  case  the  claim 
is^  within  three  years  next  after  the  determination  of  such 
interest  or  term^  resisted  by  the  person  entitled,  on  such  deter- 
mination, to  the  said  land  ^ 

Illustration. 

A  sues  for  a  declaration  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  right  of  way 
over  ^*8  land.  A  proves  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  right  for 
twenty-five  years ;  but  B  shows  that  daring  ten  of  these  years  O 
had  a  life  interest  in  the  land;  that  on  Cb  death  B  became 
entitled  to  the  land ;  and  that  within  two  years  after  Cs  death 
he  contested  A*b  claim  to  the  right.  The  suit  must  be  dismissed, 
as  A,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  has  only 
proved  enjoyment  for  fifteen  years. 


Bights 
wluch 
cannot  be 
acquired 
by  pre- 
scription. 


17.  Easements  acquired  under  section  15  are  said  to  be 
acquired  by  prescription,  and  are  called  prescriptive  rights. 
None  of  the  following  rights  can  be  so  acquired  : — 

(a)  a  right  which  would  tend  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
subject  of  the  right,  or  the  property  on  which,  if  the  acquisi- 
tion were  noade,  liability  would  be  imposed*; 

(b)  a  right  to  the  free  passage  of  light  or  air  to  an  open 
space  of  ground  ^ ; 

(c)  a  right  to  surface-water  not  flowing  in  a  streiim  and  not 
permanently  collected  in  a  pool,  tank  or  otherwise  ^ ; 


^  There  is  no  proyiso  for  minority, 
idiocy,  lunacy  or  other  disability. 

*  I  Slnth.  Giy.B.  230,  and  compare 
JDyce  Y.  Xocfy  Jame%  Bay,  i  Mao- 
queen,  Sc.  Ap.  305,  where  the  ease- 
ment claimed  was  so  large  as  to  pre^ 
plude  the  ordinary  use  of  the  property 
by  its  owner :  Gale,  pp.  4  note,  20 : 
Goddard,  335. 


•  2  Hyde,  125:  EobertsY,  Macard, 
I  Moo.  k  Rob.  230. 

*  A  prescriptiye  right  may  be  ac- 
quired to  the  surplus  water  of  a  tank 
flowing  through  a  channel,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  4  Cal.  633,  fol- 
lowed in  7  Mad.  534.  But  a  pre- 
Bcriptiye  right  to  throw  back  water 
and  keep  it  standing  on  the  land  of 
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(rf)  a  right  to  underground  water  not  passing  in  a  defined 
channel  ^. 

18.  An  easement  may  be  acquired  in  virtue  of  a  local  Customary 
custom  2.     Such  easements  are  called  customary  easements  \    «»«»"^ent8. 

lUvstreUions, 

(a)  By  the  cnetom  of  a  certain  village  every  cultivator  of  vil- 
lage land  is  entitled,  as  such,  to  graze  his  cattle  on  the  common 
pasture.  A  having  become  the  tenant  of  a  plot  of  uncultivated 
land  in  the  village  breaks  up  and  cultivates  that  plot.  He 
thereby  acquires  an  easement  to  graze  his  cattle  in  accordance  with 
the  custom. 

(5)  By  the  custom  of  a  certain  town  no  owner  or  occupier  of 
a  house  can  open  a  new  window  therein  so  as  substantially  to 
invade  his  neighbour's  privacy.  A  builds  a  house  in  the  town 
near  B'b  house.  A  thereupon  acquires  an  easement  that  B  shall 
not  open  new  windows  in  his  house  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  portions  of  A's  house  which  are  ordinarily  excluded  from  ob- 
servation, and  B  acquires  a  like  easement  with  respect  to  A^b 
house  *. 

19.  Where  the  dominant  heritage  is  transferred  or  devolves.  Transfer  of 
by  act  of  parties  or  by  operation  of  law,  the  transfer  or  devolu-  heritage 
tion  shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears,  be  deemed  to  passes 
pass  the  easement  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  transfer 

or  devolution  takes  place  *. 

Jlluatration, 

A  has  certain  land  to  which  a  right  of  way  is  annexed.  A  lets 
the  land  to  B  for  twenty  years.  The  right  of  way  vests  in  B  and 
his  legal  representative  so  long  as  the  lease  continues. 


another  exists  only  in  the  case  of 
water  flowing  in  a  defined  stream,  and 
cannot  apply  to  surface-water  not 
flowing  in  such  a  stream,  though  it 
might  ultimately,  if  not  arrested,  flow 
into  a  tank,  7  Mad.  H.  C.  46,  47,  per 
Innes  J. 

^  Goddard,  398.  Of  course  a  tenant 
cannot  acquire  a  prescriptive  right 
in  land  belonging  to  his  landlord. 
But  he  might  acquire  one  in  land 
of  his  lessor  against  another  tenant 
to  whom  that  land  happened  to  be 
leased  ;  and  such  easement  would  be 
coextensive  with  the  period  during 
which  the  tenements  were  jointly 
leased,  Goddard,  15. 

'  The-  custom  must  of  course  be 


reasonable  and  certain. 

'  Goddard,  26,  no,  342.  The 
right  of  tin-streamers  in  CornwaU  is  an 
English  example  of  a  customary  ease- 
ment. 

*  As  to  rights  of  privacy  in  India 
and  in  France  see  5  Ben.  676,  €81:3 
Mad.  H.  G.  141.  That  they  exist  in 
the  towns  of  Gujarat,  see  9  Bom.  H.  G. 
266  :  8  Bom.  H.  G.,  A.  G.  J.  87  :  6 
ibid.  143 :  5  ibid.  42.  And  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  see  4  Agra,  253.  In 
England  the  law  does  not  recognise 
any  right  to  imdisturbed  privacy, 
Goddai^,  no. 

«  Gale,  p.  88.  See  Transfer  of  Pro- 
perty  Act,  sec.  6,  cl.  (c),  supra,  p.  748. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   IKCIBEKTS   OV  EASEHEXTS. 

Bulei  o<m-  20.  The  rules  contained  in  this  chapter  are  controlled  hj 
oontract^  any  contract  between  the  dominant  and  servient  owners  re-^ 
or  title.      lating  to  the  servient  heritage^  and  b j  the  provisions  of  the 

instrument  or  decree,  if  any,  by  which  the  easement  referred 

to  was  imposed. 
Inoidentsof     And  when  any  incident' of  any  customary  easement  is  in* 
J^jJ^JJl^  consistent  with  such  rules,  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect 

such  incident. 

Bar  to  use  21.  An  easement  must  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  not 
ned^with  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  dominant  heritage. 

enjoyment.  m  ^    ^• 

(a)  A,  as  owner  of  a  farm  7,  has  a  right  of  way  over  B'b  land 
to  Y.  Lying  beyond  Y,  A  has  another  farm  Z,  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  of  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment 
of  F.  He  mnst  not  use  the  easement  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
to  and  from  Z\ 

{b)  A,  as  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  a  right  of  way  to  and 
from  it.  For  the  purpose  of  passing  to  and  from  the  house,  the 
right  may  be  used,  not  only  by  J,  but  by  the  members  of  his 
family,  his  guests,  lodgers,  servants,  workmen,  visitors  and  cus- 
tomers; for  this  is  a  purpose  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  dominant  heritage.  So,  if  A  lets  the  house,  he  may  use  the 
right  of  way  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rent  and  seeing  that 
the  house  is  kept  in  repair. 

Exercise  of  23.  The  dominant  owner  must  exercise  his  right  in  the 
eaiement.  j^q^q  which  is  least  onerous  to  the  servient  owner  * ;  and  when 
mentof  ^^^  exercise  of  an  easement  can  without  detriment  to  the 
exerdse  of  dominant  owner  be  confined  to  a  determinate  part  of  the  servient 

easement.  ^ 

*  Lawion  v.  Ward,  l  Ld.  Baym,  7  Cal.  674. 

75.  The  Roman  rule  that  the  owner  of 

^  and    where    there    are    several  the  servitude  aqtute  ductus  must,  in 

dominant  owners,  one  of  them  must  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement, 

not  use  his  right  so  as  to  obstruct  the  lead  the  water  off  in  pipes  {fatuickfl), 

exercise  by  the  others  of  their  rights,  illustrates  this  clause. 
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heritage,  Buch  exercise  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  servient 
owner,  be  so  confined  ^. 

(a)  A  has  a  right  of  way  over  ^'s  field.  A  must  enter  the  way 
at  either  end  and  not  at  any  intermediate  point  \ 

(6)  A  has  a  right  annexed  to  his  house  to  cut  thatching-grass 
in  ^8  swamp.  A^  when  exercising  his  easement,  must  cut  the 
grass  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be  destroyed. 

23.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  22,  the  dominant  Right  to 
owner  may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  the  mode  and  place  of  */^j^°  ^ 
enjoying  the  easement,  provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  meat, 
impose  any  additional  burden  on  the  servient  heritage  ^. 

Exception. — The  dominant  owner  of  a  right  of  way  cannot 
vary  his  line  of  passage  at  pleasure,  even  though  he  does  not 
thereby  impose  any  additional  burden  on  the  servient  heritage  *. 

lUtistrations, 

(a)  Ay  the  owner  of  a  saw-mill,  has  a  right  to  a  flow  of  water 
sufficient  to  work  the  mill.  He  may  convert  the  saw-mill  into 
a  corn-mill,  provided  that  it  can  be  worked  by  the  same  amount 
of  water. 

{b)  A  has  a  right  to  discharge  on  ^s  land  the  rain-water 
from  the  eaves  of  ^'s  house.  This  does  not  entitle  A  to  advance 
his  eaves  if,  by  so  doing,  he  imposes  a  greater  burden  on  J^'s 
land. 

(c)  A,  as  the  owner  of  a  paper-mill,  acquires  a  right  to  pollute 
a  stream  by  pouring  in  the  refuse-liquor  produced  by  making  in 
the  mill  paper  from  rags.  He  may  pollute  the  stream  by  pouring 
in  similar  liquor  produced  by  making  in  the  mill  paper  by  a  new 
process  from  bamboos,  provided  that  he  does  not  substantially 
increase  the  amount,  or  injuriously  change  the  nature,  of  the 
pollution  •• 

((2)  A,  a  riparian  owner,  acquires,  as  against  the  lower  riparian 


^  The  latter  part  of  this  section  was 
suggested  by  the  Prussian  Landrecht, 
!*•'  Theil,  22*^  Titel,  $  29. 

*  Woodyer  v.  Hodden,  5  Taunt. 
132,  per  Ghambre  J. 

'  Gale,  557 :  Goddard,  326. 

*  4  Suth.  Civ.  B.  49  :  Panj^  Be- 
cord,  1867,  p.  156 :  Gale,  577  :  Land- 
recht, ubi  supra,  $  70.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  dominant  owner  of  a  right 
of  passage  for  boats  in  the  rainy  season 
over  another  person's  tank,  7  CaL 
145.  The  English  law  agrees,  Pearson 


V.  Spencer,  i  B.  &  S.  571 :  3  B.  &  S. 
761.  That  the  way  is  impassable  for 
want  of  repair  makes  no  difference : 

BAA  SA/*      ^  C 

No  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  iiquae  ductw.  By  Boman  law  the 
owner  of  such  a  servitude  could  not 
of  his  own  motion  alter  the  course  of 
the  pipes,  when  once  it  had  been 
marked  out  (Dig.  8,  I,  9). 

*  Baxendale  v.  M^Mwrray,  L.  E., 
2  Ch.  Ap.  790 :  Ooddard,  35a. 
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Aocenoiy 
rights. 


owners,  a  prescriptiye  right  (to  pollute  a  stream  by  throwing 
sawdust  into  it.  This  does  not  entitle  A  to  pollute  the  stream 
by  discharging  into  it  poisonous  liquor '. 

Right  to  24.  The  dominant  owner  is  entitled^  as  against  the  servient 
t^^^  owner,  to  do  aU  acts  necessary  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of. 
•njoyment.  the  easement  ^ ;  but  such  acts  must  be  done  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as,  without  detriment  to  the  dominant  owner, 
to  cause  the  serrient  owner  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  ^ ; 
and  tlie  dominant  owner  must  repair,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the 
damage  (if  any)  caused  by  the  act  to  the  servient  heritage  ^. 

Bights  to  do  acts  necessary  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of 
an  easement  are  called  accessory  rights  ^. 

JUustratiaiu, 

{a)  A  has  an  easement  to  lay  pipes  in  ^s  land  to  convey 
water  to  ^'s  cistern.  A  may  enter  and  dig  the  land  in  order  t6 
mend  the  pipes,  but  he  must  restore  the  surface  to  its  original 
state  *. 

(6)  A  has  an  easement  of  a  drain  through  ^s  land.  The  sewer 
with  which  the  drain  communicates  is  altered.  A  may  enter 
upon  ^'s  land  and  alter  the  drain,  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  sewer, 
provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  impose  any  additional  burden 
on  B*B  land  ^ 

(c)  A,  as  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  a  right  of  way  over 
^s  land.  The  way  is  out  of  repair,  or  a  tree  is  blown  down  and 
falls  across  it.  A  may  enter  on  B*b  land  and  repair  the  way  or 
remove  the  tree  from  it. 

((2)  A,  as  owner  of  a  certain  field,  has  a  right  of  way  over  ^'s 
land.  B  renders  the  way  impassable.  A  may  deviate  from  the 
way  and  pass  over  the  adjoining  land  of  B,  provided  that  the 
deviation  is  reasonably  K 


^  ^  as  owner  of  three  houses  has  an 
casement  to  drain  them  into  ^'s  sewer. 
B  builds  three  more  cottages.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  drain  them  also  into 
the  sewer,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  V.  London  A  N.W»  By,  Co,, 
17  Ch.  D.  246. 

*  Goddard,  21,  332. 

'  Suggested  by  the  Prussian  Land- 
recht,  !*•»  Theil,  2a*«  Titel,  $  33. 

*  Gale,  555. 

^  Gale,  550,  calls  them  '  secondary 
easements.*    Bee  infra,  sec.  33. 
^  ^  Pom/ret y,Bioroft,iWmB,QBXLnd, 
322  (,  .322  e,  and  see  Goodhart  ▼. 
Myettf  25  Ch.  D.  182,  where  the  Court 


restrained  B  from  building  a  house 
oyer  A*b  pipe,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  house  were  built  it  would  be  im- 
possible, or  at  all  events  not  reason- 
ably practicable,  for  A  to  get  at  the 
pipe  when  he  had  need  to  repair  it.  . 

So  if  ^  has  an  easement  to  draw 
water  from  ^*s  well  this  includes  the 
right  to  keep  the  well  in  repair  (Dig. 
43,  22,  I,  6).  So  an  easement  to 
water  catUe  on  B^a  land  includes  the 
right  to  lead  them  on  to  the  land. 

^  And  of  course  A  may  enter  and 
cleanse  or  repair  the  dram  (Dig.  43, 
23,i,pr.). 

*  Goddard,  374. 
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(«)  A,  OB  owner  of  a  certain  house,  has  a  right  of  way  over  B*b 
field.     A  may  remove  rocks  to  make  the  way  ^. 

{/)  A  has  an  easement  of  support  from  ^'s  wall.  The  wall 
gives  way.     A  may  enter  upon  B's  land  and  repair  the  wall. 

{g)  A  has  an  easement  to  have  his  land  flooded  by  means  of  a 
dam  in  ^s  stream.  The  dam  is  half  swept  away  by  an  inundation. 
A  may  enter  upon  ^'s  land  and  repair  the  dam. 

25.  The  expenses  incurred  in  constructing  works^  or  making  Expmges 

repairs^  or  doing  any  other  act  necessary  for  the  use  or  preser-  ^^'^^^ 

vation  of  an  easement^  must  be  defrayed  by  the  dominant  vation  of 
2 


owner 


easement. 


26.  Where  an  easement  is  enjoyed  by  means  of  an  artificial  Liability 
work,  tbe  dominant  owner  is  liable  to  make  compensation  for  ^^  ^^^ 
any  damage  to  the  servient  heritage  arising  from  the  want  of  of  repair, 
repair  of  such  work  '. 

27.  The  servient  owner  is  not  bound  to  do  anything  for  the  Servient 
benefit  of  the  dominant  heritage*,  and  he  is  entitled,  as  b^^^do 
against  the  dominant  owner,  to  use  the  servient  heritage  in  anything, 
any  way  consistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  easement  * :  but 

he  must  not  do  any  act  tending  to  restrict  the  easement  or 
to  render  its  exercise  less  convenient  ^. 

lUvstrations, 

(a)  A,  as  owner  of  a  house,  has  a  right  to  lead  water  and  send 
sewage  through  ^'s  land.  B  is  not  bound  as  servient  owner  to 
clear  the  watercourse  or  scour  the  sewer. 

(6)  A  grants  a  right  of  way  through  his  land  to  j?  as  owner  of 
a  field.  A  may  feed  his  cattle  on  grass  growing  on  the  way, 
provided  that  -^s  right  of  way  is  not  thereby  obstructed;  but 
he  must  not  build  a  wall  at  the  end  of  his  land  so  as  to  prevent 
B  from  going  beyond  it,  nor  must  he  narrow  the  way  so  as  to 
render  the  exercise  of  the  right  less  easy  than  it  was  at  the  date 
of  the  grant. 

(c)  A,  in  respect  of  his  house,  is  entitled  to  an  easement  of 
support  from  B*8  wall.    B  is  not  bound  as  servient  owner  to  keep 


*  Or  if  the  way  be  a  carriage-way, 
he  may  metal  the  road  so  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  the  tra£Sc,  Neweomen  v, 
Couleon,  5  Gh.  D.  133. 

*  Gale,  537. 

'  Gale,  573.  This  rule  is  qualified 
by  sec.  50  infra.  The  Act  does 
not  provide  for  the  rights  called 
in  German  BeaUeuten — such  as  the 
maintenance  of  embankments  and 
sluices — which  impose  a  duty  upon  a 


g^ven  piece  of  land.  As  to  embank- 
ments in  Madras,  see  Act  I  of  1858, 
sees.  I  and  5  :  in  Burma,  Act  XIII  of 
1877  :  in  Bengal,  Ben.  Act  II  of  1882. 

*  Thus  where  B  has  a  right  of  pas- 
sage for  boats  over  ^'s  water-channel, 
A  may  raise  an  embankment  narrow* 
ing  the  vndth  of  the  channel,  provided 
he  leaves  ample  room  for  the  passage 
of  ^'s  boats,  7  Cal.  146, 147. 

5N.W.  P.  1867,  p.  191. 
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Extent  of 


EMement 

of 

■ity. 

Other 
ment«. 


Right  of 
way. 

Right  to 
light  or  air 
acquired 
by  grant. 


Prescrip- 
tive right 
to  light 
or  air. 


the  wall  standiog  and  in  repair^.  But  he  most  not  pull  down  or 
weaken  the  wall  so  as  to  make  it  incapable  of  rendering  the  neces* 
Bary  support  *. 

Id)  At  in  respect  of  his  mill,  is  entitled  to  a  watercourse 
through  ^B  land.  B  most  not  drive  stakes  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
watercourse  *. 

{e)  A,  in  respect  of  his  house,  is  entitled  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  light  passing  over  Bb  laud.  B  must  not  plant  trees  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  passage  to  ^'s  'windows  of  that  quantity  of 
light'. 

28.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  easements  and  the 
mode  of  their  enjoyment^  the  following  provisions  shall  take 
effect : — 

An  easement  of  necessity  is  oo-extensive  with  the  necessity 
as  it  existed  when  the  easement  was  imposed  ^. 

The  extent  of  any  other  easement  and  the  mode  of  its  enjoy- 
ment must  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  probable  intention  of 
the  parties^  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  right  was  imposed 
or  acquired  *. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  such  intention  and  pur- 
pose— 

(a)  a  right  of  way  of  any  one  kind  does  not  include  a  right 
of  way  of  any  other  kind  • : 

(b)  the  extent  of  a  right  to  the  passage  of  light  or  air  to  a 
certain  window,  door  or  other  opening,  imposed  by  a  testa- 
mentary or  non-testamentary  instrument,  is  the  quantity  of 
light  or  air  that  entered  the  opening  at  the  time  the  testator 
died  or  the  non-testamentary  instrument  was  made : 

(c)  the  extent  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  passage  of  light 
or  air  to  a  certain  window,  ^oor  or  other  opening  is  that 
quantity  of  Hght  or  air  which  has  been  accustomed  to  enter 
that  opening  during  the  whole  of  the  prescriptive  period  irre- 
spectively of  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  used  "^ : 


^  Dig.  8,  5,  8,  2.  There  is  no  ex- 
ception (as  in  Roman  law)  in  the 
case  of  the  servitude  of  support  to  a 
building. 

*  Gale,  570,  641. 

»  Dig.  8,  3,  17,  i:  Gale,  573. 

*  Carporatian  of  London  v.  JRiggs, 
13  Ch.  Div.  798:  Goddard,  357-360. 

*  Gale,  341. 

*  Gale,  350. 


'  Gale,  334  :  Goddard,  335.  Where 
the  dominant  owner  opens  a  new 
window,  the  servient  owner  has  a 
right  to  obstruct  it  if  he  can  do  so 
wlthont  obstructing  the  old  window. 
But  if  he  cannot  obsixuct  the  new 
without  obstructing  the  old,  he  must 
submit  to  the  burden,  7  Cal.  458,  fol* 
lowing  Tapling  v.  Jones,  11  H.  L.  C. 
390. 
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{d)  the  extent  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  pollute  air  or  water  Prescrip- 
is  the  ext«it  of  the  pollution  at  the  commencement  of  the^^®^^ 
period  of  user  on  completion  of  which  the  right  arose :  and      air  and 

(e)  the  extent  of  every  other  prescriptive  right  and  the  q^^^^^^, 
mode  of  its  enjoyment  must  be  determined  by  the  accustomed  scriptive 
user  of  the  right  ^.  "^ 

29.  The  dominant  owner  cannot^  by  merely  altering  or  increase  of 
adding  to  the  dominant  heritage^  substantially  increase  an®*®*™®'^** 
easement. 

Where  an  easement  has  been  granted  or  bequeathed  so  that 
its  extent  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  dominant 
heritage,  if  the  dominant  heritage  is  increased  by  alluvion,  the 
easement  is  proportionately  increased,  and  if  the  dominant 
heritage  is  diminished  by  diluvion,  the  easement  is  proportion- 
ately diminished. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  no  easement  is  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  extent  of  the  dominant  or  the  servient  heritage. 

lUtistnUions, 

(a)  A,  the  owner  of  a  mill,  has  acquired  a  prescriptive  right 
to  divert  to  his  mill  part  of  the  water  of  a  streafh.  A  alters  the 
machinery  of  his  mill.  He  cannot  thereby  increase  his  right  to 
divert  water. 

(5)  A  has  acquired  an  easement  to  pollute  a  stream  by  carrying 
on  a  manufacture  on  its  banks  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  foul 
matter  is  discharged  into  it.  A  extends  his  works  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  quantity  discharged.  He  is  responsible  to  the  lower 
riparian  owners  for  injury  done  by  such  increase. 

(c)  Af  as  the  owner  of  a  farm,  has  a  right  to  take,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manuring  his  &rm,  leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the  trees 
on  ^'s  land.  A  buys  a  field  and  unites  it  to  his  farm.  A  is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  take  leaves  to  manure  this  field. 

30.  Where  a  dominant  heritage  is  divided  between  two  or  Partition  of 
more  persons,  the  easement  becomes  annexed  to  each  of  the  y^eritage. 
shares,  but  not  so  as  to  increase  substantially  the  burden  on 

the  servient  heritage :  provided  that  such  annexation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  decree  or  revenue 
proceeding  (if  any)  imder  which  the  division  was  made,  and  in 

*  See  9  Cal.  778  :    2  Suth.  Civ.  R.  aia,  213  :  Goddard,  355. 
VOL.  I.  3   N 
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the  case  of  prescriptive  rights,  with  the  user  during  the  pre- 
scriptive period^. 

lUuHrtUions. 

(a)  A  house  to  which  a  right  of  way  bj  a  particaUir  path  is 
annexed  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  granted  to  A^ 
the  other  to  B,  Each  is  entitled,  in  respect  of  his  part,  to  a  right 
of  way  by  the  same  path  *. 

(6)  A  house  to  which  is  annexed  the  right  of  drawing  water 
from  a  well  to  the  extent  of  fifty  buckets  a  day  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  heritages,  one  of  which  is  granted  to  A^  the  other  to  B. 
A  and  B  are  each  entitled,  in  respect  of  his  heritage,  to  draw 
from  the  well  fifty  buckets  a  day ;  but  the  amount  drawn  by  both 
must  not  exceed  fifty  buckets  a  day '. 

(c)  A,  having  iu  respect  of  his  house  an  easement  of  light, 
divides  the  house  into  three  distinct  heritages.  Each  of  these 
continues  to  have  the  right  to  have  its  windows  unobstructed  *, 

Obstrao-  31.  In  the  case  of  excessive  user  of  an  easement  the  servient 
of  ex^eariye  ^^^^^^  ^D^^y*  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedies  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled,  obstruct  the  user,  but  only  on  the  servient 
heritage  :  provided  that  such  user  cannot  be  obstructed  when 
the  obstruction  would  interfere  with  the  lawful  enjoyment  of 

the  easement. 

lUtLitraHon. 

Ay  having  a  right  to  the  free  passage  over  B^b  land  of  light  to 
four  windows  six  feet  by  four,  increases  their  size  and  number.  It 
is  impossible  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  the  new  windows 
without  also  obstructing  the  passage  of  light  to  the  ancient  win- 
dows.    B  cannot  obstruct  the  excessive  user '. 


user. 


^  Codling  v.  Johnson,  9  B.  ft  C. 
934,  per  Bayley  J. 

'  For  an  instance  of  a  private  way 
shared  among  several  persons,  see 
Semple  v.  London  <f  Birmingham  By, 
Co,,  9  Sim.  209. 

'  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Servitude, 
P-  45. 


♦  Gale,  369. 

*  Goddard,  339, 446.  In  6  Mad.  H. 
C.  113  the  Court  (in  1870)  held  that 
every  trifling  excess  in  the  exercise  of 
a  seruitua  stiUieidii  did  not  justify  the 
pulling  down  of  the  building  creating 
the  excess. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 


THE   DISTURBANCE   OF   EASEMENTS. 


32.  The  owner  or  occupier  of  the  dominant  heritage  is  en-  Right  to 
titled  to  enjoy  the  easement  without  disturbance  by  any  other  ^{^™^^* 

person.  disturb* 

TUnMration*  *'^°®' 

A,  as  owner  of  a  house,  has  a  right  of  way  over  ^'s  land.  C 
unlawfully  enters  on  j^'s  land,  and  obstructs  A  in  his  right  of 
way.  A  may  sue  C  for  compensation,  not  for  the  entry,  but  for 
the  obstruction  *. 

33.  The  owner  of  any  interest  in  the  dominant  heritage,  or  Suit  for 
the  occupier  of  such  heritage,  may  institute  a  suit  ^  for  com-  ^J^^f 
pensation  for  the  disturbance  of  the  easement  or  of  any  right  easement, 
accessory  thereto ;  provided  that  the  disturbance  has  actually 
caused  substantial  ^  damage  to  the  plaintiff  ^. 

Explanation  L — The  doing  of  any  act  likely  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  by  affecting  the  evidence  of  the  easement,  or  by 
materially  diminishing  the  value  of  the  dominant  heritage,  is 
substantial  damage  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  and 
section  34. 

Explanation  IL — ^Where  the  easement  disturbed  is  a  right 
to  the  free  passage  of  light  passing  to  the  openings  in  a  house, 
no  damage  is  substantial  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
unless  it  falls  within  the  first  Explanation,  or  interferes 
materially  with  the  physical  comfort  of  the  plaintiff,  or  pre- 
vents him  from  carrying  on  his  accustomed  business  in  the 


^  Abb  owner  of  a  house  has  a  right 
to  use  a  drain  under,  and  a  passage 
through,  ^s  house.  B  lets  his  house 
to  C,  who  stops  the  drain  and  passage. 
A  may  sue  C  for  compensation,  6 
Suth.  Civ.  B.  314.  So  where  A  has 
aright  to  discharge  rain-water  from 
his  roof  on  f  s  land  and  B  sells  the 
land,  3  Agra  191  (1867). 


'  against  the  person  causing  the 
disturbance,  whether  or  no  he  be  the 
servient  owner,  Gale,  658. 

»  See  Walter  v.  Sdfe,  4  De  G.  &  S. 
315,  per  Ejiight-Bruce  V.C. :  Goddard, 

438. 
*  Goddard,  387,  392.    Tliere  need 

not   be   a   total   obstruction.  Gale, 
634- 
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Explanation  L^An  easement  is  impliedly  released— 

(a)  where  the  dominant  owner  expressly  authorizes  an  act 
of  a  permanent  nature  to  be  done  on  the  serrient  heritage^  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is  to  prevent  his  future  enjoy- 
ment of  the  easement^  and  such  act  is  done  in  pursuance  of 
such  authority  ^ ; 

{b)  where  any  permanent  alteration  is  made  in  the  dominant 
heritage  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the  dominant  owner 
intended  to  cease  to  enjoy  the  easement  in  future. 

Explanation  IT. — Mere  non-user  of  an  easement  is  not  an 
implied  release  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

IUu8trcUtons. 

(a)  A,  B  and  C  are  co-owners  of  a  house  to  which  an  easement 
is  annexed.  A^  without  the  consent  of  B  and  (7,  releases  the  ease- 
ment. This  release  is  effectual  only  as  against  A  and  his  legal 
representative. 

(6)  A  grants  B  an  easement  over  J's  land  for  the  beneficial  ^i- 
joyment  of  his  house.  B  assigns  the  houf^e  to  C,  B  then  purports 
to  release  the  easement.     The  release  is  ineffectual. 

(c)  A^  having  the  right  to  discharge  his  eavesdroppings  into 
^'s  yard,  expressly  authorizes  B  to  build  over  this  yard  to  a 
height  which  will  interfere  with  the  discharge.  B  builds  accord- 
ingly. A*n  easement  is  extinguished  to  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
ference. 

{d)  At  having  an  easement  of  light  to  a  window,  builds  up  that 
window  with  bricks  and  mortar  so  as  to  manifest  an  intention  to 
abandon  the  easement  permanently.  The  easement  is  impliedly 
released. 

(e)  A,  having  a  projecting  roof  by  means  of  which  he  enjoys  an 
easement  to  discharge  eavesdroppings  on  ^s  land  permanently 
alters  the  roof,  so  as  to  direct  the  rain-water  into  a  differ^it 
channel  and  discharge  it  on  (Tb  land.  The  easement  is  impliedly 
released. 

Extinction      39.  An  easement  is  extinguished  when  the  servient  owner, 
SonT^^^*^  in  exercise  of  a  power  reserved  in  this  behalf,  revokes  the  ease- 
ment ^. 

Extinction      40.  An  easement  is  extinguished  where  it  has  been  imposed 
tioi^f  term  ^^^  *  limited  period,  or  acquired  on  condition  that  it  shall 

^  Dig.  8,  6,  8,  pr. :  Gale,  39,  585.       of  revoking  an  easement'  is  valid,  see 
'  That  a  power  reserved  in  a  lease      Kent,  Comm.  iii  453,  note  («). 
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become  void  on   the  perfonnance  or  non-performance  of  aorperform* 
specified   act,   and  the  period  expires  or   the    condition    is|^^^J^^ 

falfilled.  conditioxL 

4L  An  easement  of  necessity  is  extinguished  when  the  Extinction 
necessity  comes  to  an  end  *.  ^Ji^^^  ^^' 

lUustratian.  necesaity. 

A  grants  B  a  field  iDaccessible  except  by  passing  over  A*a  ad- 
joining land.  B  afterwards  purchases  a  part  of  that  land  over 
which  he  can  pass  to  his  field.  The  right  of  way  over  A*b  land 
which  B  had  acquired  is  extinguished  *. 

42.  An  easement  is  extinguished  when  it  becomes  incapable  Extinction 
of  beinff  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances  beneficial  to  ^^  "^^less 

^,  "^  •^  easement. 

the  dominant  owner. 

43.  Where,  by  any  permanent  change  in  the  donmiant  Extinction 
heritage,  the  burden  on  the  servient  heritage  is  materially  ^  P^^ 
increased  and  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  servient  owner  without  change  in 
interfering  with  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  the  easement,  the  hoiwe. 
easement  is  extinguished,  imless — 

(a)  it  was  intended  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  domi- 
nant heritage,  to  whatever  extent  the  easement  should  be 
used^;  or 

(b)  the  injury  caused  to  the  servient  owner  by  the  change 
is  so  slight  that  no  reasonable  person  would  complain  of  it  ^ ; 

or 

(c)  the  easement  is  an  easement  of  necessity. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  an  ease- 
ment entitling  the  dominant  owner  to  support  of  the  dominant 
heritage. 

44.  An  easement  is  extinguished  where  the  servient  heri-  Extinction 
tage  is  by  superior  force  so  permanently  altered  that  the^^^^JJ^^ 
dominant  owner  can  no  longer  enjoy  such  easement :  tion  of 

servient 

Provided  that,  where  a  way  of  necessity  is  destroyed  by  heritage  by 
superior  force,  the  dominant  owner  has  a  right  to  another  way'J^j^^ 
over  the  servient  heritage;  and  the  provisions  of  section  14 
apply  to  such  way. 

^  Goddard,  52a.  *  See  Barnes  v.  XoacA,  4  Q.  B.  Div. 

*  Holmes  v.  Goring,  2  Bing.  76.  494,  498   (S.  G.   48    L.  J.,   Q.   B. 

»  Vniied  Land  Co.  v.  G.  K  By,,  756) :  Harvey  v.  Walters,  L.  B. ;  8 

L.  R.,  10  Ch.  Ap.  586.  0.  P.  166. 
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lUustratioM. 

(a)  A  grants  to  B,  as  the  owner  of  a  certain  house,  a  right  to 
fish  in  a  river  running  through  A*s  land.  The  river  changes  its 
course  permanently  and  runs  through  (Tb  land.  B'b  easement  is 
extinguished. 

(b)  Access  to  a  path  over  which  A  has  a  right  of  way  is 
permanently  cut  off  by  an  earthquake,     ^'s  right  is  extinguished^. 

Extinction      45.  An  easement  is  extinguished  when  either  the  donainant 
Son  S*'^"*'"  ^^  *^®  servient  heritage  is  completely  destroyed. 

h^Uffe  Illustration, 

A  has  a  right  of  way  over  a  road  running  along  the  foot  of  a 
sea-cliff.  The  road  is  washed  away  by  a  permanent  encroachment 
of  the  sea.     ^'s  easement  is  extinguished*. 

46.  An  easement  is  extinguished  when  the  same  person 
becomes  entitled  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  whole  of  the 
dominant  and  servient  heritages  \ 

Illustrations. 

(a)  Af  as  the  owner  of  a  house,  has  a  right  of  way  over 
B*B  field.  A  mortgages  his  house,  and  B  mortgages  his  field  to 
C.  Then  C  forecloses  both  mortgages  and  becomes  thereby 
absolute  owner  of  both  house  and  field.  The  right  of  way  is 
extinguished. 

(6)  The  dominant  owner  acquires  only  part  of  the  servient 
heritage :  the  easement  is  not  extinguished,  except  in  the  case 
illustrated  in  section  41. 

(c)  The  servient  owner  acquires  the  dominant  heritage  in 
connection  with  a  third  person:  the  easement  is  not  extin- 
guished. 

{d)  The  separate  owners  of  two  separate  dominant  heritages 
jointly  acquire  the  heritage  which  is  servient  to  the  two  separate 
heritages :  the  easements  are  not  extinguished. 

(e)  The  joint  owners  of  the  dominant  heritage  jointly  acquire 
the  servient  heritage :  the  easement  is  extinguished. 


Extinction 
by  unity 
of  owncT' 
■hip. 


^  and  he  has  no  nght  to  walk  over 
the  adjoining  land,  Goddard,  373.  But 
where  a  stream  of  water  from  natural 
causes  ceased  for  forty  years  to  flow 
in  its  accustomed  course  and  after 
some  years  returned,  the  right  to  the 
flow  [and,  presumably,  an  easement 
restricting  that  right]  would  not  be 
extinguished,  Sail  v.  Stcift,  6  Scott, 
167,  and  see  Sale  v.  Oldroyd,  I4  M. 
&  W.  789. 

'  ^  as  the  owner  of  a  house  has  a 
right  to  discharge  rain-water  by  spouts 


from  its  roof  on  to  B*b  land.  The 
house  is  completely  destroyed.  The 
easement  is  extinguished;  i  A^ra, 
196,  197. 

As  to  the  revival  of  necessary  and 
other  easements  extinguished  under 
this  section,  see  infra,  sec.  51,  para.  i. 

'15  Ben.  365 :  James  v.  Plants 
4A.  &  E.  761:  Goddard,  494.  As 
to  the  revival  of  easements  extin« 
guished  under  this  section,  see  infra, 
sec.  51,  para.  2-. 
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(/)  A  single  right  of  way  exists  over  two  servient  heritages  for 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  a  single  dominant  heritage.  The 
dominant  owner  acquires  one  only  of  the  servient  heritages.  The 
easement  is  not  extinguished. 

(g)  A  has  a  right  of  way  over  B'b  road.  B  dedicates  the  road 
to  the  public.     A* a  right  of  way  is  not.  extinguished  \ 

47.  A  continuous  easement  is  extinguished  when  it  totally  Extinction 
ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  such  for  an  unbroken  period  of  twenty  eniovment 
years. 

A  discontinuous  easement  is  extinguished  when^  for  a  like 
period,  it  has  not  been  enjoyed  as  such  ^. 

Such  period  shall  be  reckoned,  in  the  case  of  a  continuous 
easement,  from  the  day  on  which  its  enjoyment  was  obstructed 
by  the  servient  owner,  or  rendered  impossible  by  the  dominant 
owner ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  discontinuous  easement,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  was  last  enjoyed  by  any  person  as  dominant 
owner  ^. 

Provided  that  if,  in  the  case  of  a  discontinuous  easement, 
the  dominant  owner,  within  such  period,  registers,  under  the 
Indian  Registration  Act,  1 877,  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
retain  such  easement,  it  shall  not  be  extinguished  until  a  period 
of  twenty  years  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  registration. 

Where  an  easement  can  be  legally  enjoyed  only  at  a  certain 
place,  or  at  certain  times,  or  between  certain  hours,  or  for  a 
particular  purpose,  its  enjoyment  during  the  said  period  at  an- 
other place,  or  at  other  times,  or  between  other  hours,  or  for  an- 
other purpose,  does  not  prevent  its  extinction  under  this  section. 

The  circmnstance  that,  during  the  said  period,  no  one  was 
in  possession  of  the  servient  heritage,  or  that  the  easement 
could  not  be  enjoyed,  or  that  a  right  accessory  thereto  was 
enjoyed,  or  that  the  dominant  owner  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence,  or  that  he  enjoyed  it  in  ignorance  of  his  right  to  do 
so,  does  not  prevent  its  extinction  imder  this  section. 

An  easement  is  not  extinguished  under  this  section — 

(«)  where  the  cessation  is  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  between 
the  dominant  and  servient  owners ; 

^  Goddard,  102,  103.  its  original  acqtusition  by  enjoyment, 

.    '  So  by  the  ciyil  law    tbe    same  Gale,  630. 

period  was  fixed  for  tbe  Iobs    of  a  '  This  is  tbe  Roman  rule,  Dig.  8, 

praedial  servitude  by  non-user  as  for  3,  6. 
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[b)  where  the  dominant  heritage  is  held  in  co-ownership^ 
and  one  of  the  co-owners  enjoys  the  easement  within  the  said 
period,  or 

(c)  where  the  easement  is  a  neoessarj  easement  ^. 

Where  several  heritages  are  respectively  subject  to  rights  of 
way  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  heritage,  and  the  ways  are 
continuous,  such  rights  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  single  easement  ^. 

lUtidraUon^ 

A  has,  as  annexed  to  his  house,  rights  of  way  from  the  high 
road  thither  over  the  heritages  X  and  Z  and  the  intervening 
heritage  F.  Before  the  twenty  years  expire,  A  exerciees  his 
right  of  way  over  X, '  His  rights  of  way  over  Y  and  Z  are  not 
extinguished. 

Extinction      48.  When  an  easement  is  extinguished,  the  rights  (if  any) 
:gr°'^  acces«,ry  thereto  are  also  extinguished. 

lUugtration, 

A  has  an  easement  to  draw  water  from  ffB  welL  As  accessory 
thereto,  he  has  a  right  of  way  over  B*b  land  to  and  from  the  welL 
The  easement  to  draw  water  is  extinguished  under  section  47. 
The  right  of  way  is  also  extinguished. 

Suspension      49.  An  easement  is  suspended  when  the  dominant  owner 

meiST"       becomes  entitled  to  possession  of  the  servient  heritage  for  a 

limited  interest  therein,  or  when  the  servient  owner  becomes 

entitled  to  possession  of  the  dominant  heritage  for  a  limited 

interest  therein. 

Servient         50.  The  servient  owner  has  no  right  to  require  that  an  ^ 
entitled  to  easement  be  continued ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 

requirecon-  ^f  section  7,6.  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  damasre 
tinuance.  ...  , 

caused  to  the  servient  heritage  in  consequence  of  the  extinguish- 
ment or  suspension  of  the  easement,  if  the  dominant  owner 
has  given  to  the  servient  owner  such  notice  as  will  enable  him, 
without  unreasonable  expense,  to  protect  the  servient  heritage 
from  such  damage. 

M.  e.  an  easement  of  necessity,  cation,  3  Sath.  Civ.  B.  27.    For  the 

BUpra,  sec.  13.  English  law  as  to  extinction  by  cessa- 

'  An  easement  is  extinguished  also  tion    of   enjoyment,   see  Gale,  586, 

when  the  servient  heritage  is  taken  560.      It  turns  on  the  doctrine  of 

under    the    Land    Acquisition    Act  implied    (or    presumed)    release    or 

(X  of  1870,  sees.  16,  17),  unless  of  abandonment.    So  in  America,  Kent, 

course  the  dominant  owner's  right  Oomm.  iii.  448,  449. 
be    saved    expressly    or   by    impli- 
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Where  such  notice  has  not  been  given,  the  servient  owner  is  Compen- 

entitled  to  compensation  for  damage  caused  to  the  servient  ^jum^g 

heritage  in  consequence  of  such  extinguishment  or  suspension,    caused  by 

Illustration,  ment. 

A,  in  exercise  of  an  easement,  diverts  to  his  canal  the  water 
of  B^B  stream.  The  diversion  continues  for  many  years,  and 
during  that  time  the  bed  of  the  stream  partly  fills  up.  A  then 
abandons  his  easement,  and  restores  the  stream  to  its  ancient 
course.  J^'s  land  is  consequently  flooded.  B  sues  A  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  caused  by  the  flooding.  It  is  proved  that 
A  gave  B  a  month's  notice  of  his  intention  to  abandon  the  ease- 
ment, and  that  such  notice  was  sufficient  to  enable  B,  without  un- 
reasonable expense,  to  have  prevented  the  damage.  The  suit 
must  be  dismissed  \ 

61.  An  easement  extinguished  under  section  45  revives  (a)  Revival  of 
when  the  destroyed  heritage  is,  before  twenty  years  have  ®*^®°^®'^**" 
expired^  restored  by  the  deposit  of  alluvion^;  (b)  when  the 
destroyed  heritage  is  a  servient  building  and  before  twenty 
years  have  expired  such  building  is  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site ; 
and  {c)  when  the  destroyed  heritage  is  a  dominant  building 
and  before  twenty  years  have  expired  such  building  is  rebuilt 
upon  the  same  site  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impose  a 
greater  burden  on  the  servient  heritage  ^. 

An  easement  extinguished  under  section  46  revives  when 
the  grant  or  bequest  by  which  the  unity  of  ownership  was 
produced  is  set  aside  by  the  decree  of  a  competent  Court.  A 
necessary  easement  extinguished  under  the  same  section  revives 
when  the  unity  of  ownership  ceases  from  any  other  cause  *. 

A  suspended  easement  revives  if  the  cause  of  suspension  is 
removed  before  the  right  is  extinguished  under  section  47. 

Illustration, 

A,  as  the  absolute  owner  of  field  7,  has  a  right  of  way  thither 
over  B'b  field  Z,  A  obtains  from  B  a  lease  of  Z  for  twenty  years. 
The  easement  is  suspended  so  long  as  A  remains  lessee  of  Z,  But 
when  A  assigns  the  lease  to  (7,  or  surrenders  it  to  B,  the  right  of 
way  revives, 

^  That  a  reciprocal  easement  cannot  '  Dig.  8, 6, 14, 2.  Even  after  the  pre- 

be  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the  scriptive  time  has  elapsed  the  servient 

servient  tenement  by  the  exercise  of  owner  could  by  Boman  law  be  com- 

an  easement  by  the  dominant  owner  polled  to  regrant  the  servitude.  But  the 

follows  from  McMon  v.   The  Shrews'  Indian  Act  imposes  no  such  liability. 

bury  &e.  By.  Co.,  L.  R.,  6  Q.  B.  578,  •  Dig.  8,   2,  ao,  a  :    see  I  Agra 

and  Arhwright  v.  Gell,  5  M.  &  W.  (1866),  p.  197. 

203 :  Goddflffd,  20,  85-86,  504.  ^  Gale,  146,  582. 
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<Lio0nfe*  52.  Where  one  person  grants  to  another^  or  to  a  definite 
defined,  number  of  other  persons^  a  right  to  do,  or  continue  to  do,  in  or 
upon  the  immoveable  property  of  the  grantor,  something  which 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  right,  be  unlawful  ^,  and  such 
right  does  not  amount  to  an  easement '  or  an  interest  in  the 
property,  the  right  is  called  a  license. 

Who  m«.y       53.  A  license  may  be  granted  by  any  one  in  the  circum- 
f?^^^         stances  and  to  the  extent  in  and  to  which  he  may  transfer  his 

uoenee.  *' 

interests  in  the  property  affected  by  the  license. 


Grant  may 
be  express 
or  implied. 


54*  The  grant  of  a  license  may  be  express  or  implied  from 
the  conduct  of  the  grantor  ^,  and  an  agreement  which  purports 
to  create  an  easement,  but  is  ineffectual  for  that  purpose,  may 
operate  to  create  a  license. 

55.  AH  licenses  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  interest, 

or  the  exercise  of  any  right,  are  implied  in  the  constitution 

of  such  interest  or  right.     Such  licenses  are  called  accessory 

licenses. 

Illtt^trcUian, 

A  sells  the  trees  growiog  on  his  land  to  ^.  ^  is  entitled  to  go 
on  the  land  and  take  away  the  trees  *, 

License  56.  Unless  a  different  intention  is  expressed  or  necessarily 

when  trans- j[jjjpjjg^^  a  license  to  attend  a  place  of  public  entertainment 

may  be  transferred  by  the  licensee ;  but,  save  as  aforesaid  ^,  a 


Accessory 
licenses 
annexed 
by  law. 


>  4  Mad.  H.  G.  98 :  Thomas  ▼. 
Sorrel,  Vaughan,  351,  who  mentions 
a  license  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  a 
license  to  come  into  his  house. 

'  As  to  the  distinction  between  an 
easement  and  a  license,  see  Kent, 
Comm.  iii.  453. 

'  Goddard  on  Easements,  3rd  ed.,  p. 
119. 

*  even  though  4  has  in  the  mean- 


time sold  the  land,  Bro.  Abr.,  Tres- 
p€U8,  pL  400 :  7  Bao.  Abr.  676,  Tres* 
paw,  F.  I,  cited  by  Gale,  16,  note. 

'  i.e.  unless  a  cUfferent  intention  ia 
expressed  or  implied,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  license  is  to  £  'and  hia 
assigns,'  or  the  license  is  to  search 
and  get  minerals  and  carry  away  the 
ore  found,  Muskett  v.  Hill,  5  Bing. 
N.  C.  694. 
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license  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  licensee  or  exercised  by  bis 

servants  or  agents  ^. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A  grants  B  a  rigbt  to  walk  over  A^a  field  wbenever  he 
pleases.  The  right  is  not  annexed  to  any  immoyeable  property  of 
B.     The  right  cannot  be  transferred  K 

(6)  The  Goyemment  grant  B  a  license  to  erect  and  use  tem- 
porary grain-sheds  on  Qovemment  land.  In  the  absence  of  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  B*u  servants  may  enter  on  the  laud  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  sheds,  erect  the  same,  deposit  grain  therein 
and  remove  grain  therefrom. 

67.  The  g^ntor  of  a  license  is  bound  to  disclose  to  the  Grantor's 
licensee  any  defect  in  the  property  affected  by  the  license,  ^^^ 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  licensee^  defects. 
of  which  the  grantor  is,  and  the  licensee  is  not,  aware. 

58.  The  grantor  of  a  license  is  bound  not  to  do  anything  Grantor's 
likely  to  render  the  property  affected  by  the  license  dangerous  to  re^r 
to  the  person  or  property  of  the  licensee.  property 

59.  When  the  grantor  of  the  license  transfers  the  property  Grantor's 
affected  thereby,  the  transferee  is  not  as  such  bound  by  the  Jl^tound 

license  ^.  hy  license. 

60.  A  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  grantor*,  unless —      License 
{a)  itis  coupled  with  a  transfer  of  property  and  such  transfer  J^y^|,ie 

is  in  force  ^  : 

{b)  the  licensee,  acting  upon  the  license,  has  executed  a 
work  of  a  permanent  character  and  incurred  expenses  in  the 
execution  \ 

61.  The  revocation  of  a  license  may  be  express  or  implied.    Bevocation 

Illustrations.  k^plSd.^' 

(a)  Ay  the  owner  of  a  field,  grants  a  license  to  j?  to  use  a  path 


*  It  is  founded  on  personal  con- 
fidence, Kent,  Conun.  iii.  453. 

'  AeJcroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164. 

*  Moffey  V.  Eenderson,  17  Q.  B. 
574:  C^eman  v.  Foster,  i  H.  &  N.  37 : 
Wallis  Y,  Harrison,  4  M.  &  W.  538. 
Sec.  59  does  not  refer  to  accessory 
licenses,  as  to  which  see  sec.  55. 

*  4  Mad.  H.,  C.  98,  and  see  B.  ▼. 
Inhahs.  of  Mellor,  2  East,  189: 
Williams  v.  Morris,  8  M.  &  W.  488, 


493  :  Perry  v.  Fiizhow,  8  Q.  B.  757  : 
Taplin  v.  Florence,  10  C.  B.  744: 
Adams  v.  Andrews,  15  Q.  B.  284. 

*  Gale,  69  :  Goddard,  505 :  Wood 
V.  Leadhitterj  13  ]^.  &  W.  844. 

•  Winter  v.  BrocJcweU,  8  East,  308, 
where  the  licensee  had  made  a  sky- 
light oyer  the  licensor's  area :  Kent, 
(>nim.  iii.  452.  There  is  no  exception 
where  the  Ucense  is  under  seal. 
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across  it.    A,  with  intent  to  revoke  the  license,  locks  a  gate  across 
the  path.    The  license  is  revoked  ^. 

(6)  Af  the  owner  of  a  field,  grants  a  license  to  ^  to  stack  hay 
on  the  field.  A  lets  or  sells  the  field  to  C,  The  license  is 
revoked  *. 

lioeoBe  62.  A  license  is  deemed  to  be  revoked' — 

dMmed  (^)  "^^^"^^  from  a  cause  preceding  the  grant  of  it,  the  grantor 

revoked,     ceases  to  have  any  interest  in  the  property  affected  by  the 
license : 

{b)  when  the  licensee  releases  it,  expressly  or  impliedly,  to 
the  grantor  or  his  representative : 

{c)  where  it  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  period,  or  ac- 
quired on  condition  that  it  shall  become  void,  on  the  perform- 
ance or  non-performance  of  a  specified  act,  and  the  period 
expires,  or  the  condition  is  fulfilled : 

{d)  where  the  property  affected  by  the  license  is  destroyed 
or  by  superior  force  so  permanently  altered  that  the  licensee 
can  no  longer  exercise  his  right : 

{e)  where  the  licensee  becomes  entitled  to  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  property  affected  by  the  license : 

(/)  where  the  license  is  granted  for  a  specified  purpose  and 
the  purpose  is  attained^,  or  abandoned,  or  becomes  impractic- 
able : 

(^)  where  the  license  is  granted  to  the  licensee  as  holding  a 
particular  office,  employment  or  character,  and  such  office, 
employment  or  character  ceases  to  exist  i 

(A)  where  the  license  totally  ceases  to  be  used  as  such  for 
an  unbroken  period  of  twenty  years,  and  such  cessation  is  not 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract  between  the  grantor  and  the 
licensee : 

{i)  in  the  case  of  an  accessory  license,  when  the  interest  or 
right  to  which  it  is  accessory  ceases  to  exist. 

Licensee's       63.  Where  a  license  is  revoked,  the  licensee  is  entitled  to  a 
^vocation,  reasonable  time  to  leave  the  property  affected  thereby  and  to 

^  ffyde  y.  Qraham,  i  H.  &  C.  593.  erect  a  dam  across  A'a  stream,  the 

'  I  H.  A;  N.  37 :   4  M.  &  W.  538 :  license  is  held  in  America  to  termin- 

Galoi  65  :  Qoddard,  396,  508.    As  to  ate  ¥dth  the  decay  of  the  dam, '  as  the 

sees.  6oy  61,  see  8  AU.  69,  70.  purpose  of  the  license  has  then  been 

'  Kent,  Gomm.  iii.  45  a.  fulfilled/  Kent,iii.  45  a. 

*  Where  A  grants  B  a  license  to 
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remove  any  goods  whieli  he  has  been  allowed  to  place  on  such 
property  ^. 

64.  Where  a  license  has  been  granted  for  a  consideration^  Licensee's 
and  the  licensee,  without  any  &ult  of  his  own,  is  evicted  by  Action? 
the  grantor  before  he  has  fully  enjoyed,  under  the  license,  the 
right  for  which  he  contracted,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  com- 
pensation from  the  grantor  \ 

*  Cornish  v.  StiMs,  L.  R.,  5  C.  P.  Whaleyy,  Laing,  2  H.&  N.  476.  Mr. 

334:    MeUor  v.   Watkins,  L.  R.,  9  Goddard  thinks  that  as  a  general  rule 

Q.  B.  400.  ft  licensee    has   no  right   of   action 

'  The  Act   is    silent   as   to    the  against  ft  stranger  who  obstructs  his 

licensee's  rights  against  third  persons.  privilege. 
See  HiU  v.  Tupper,  a  H.  &  C.  121  : 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   SPECIFIC 

RELIEF   ACT. 

The  remedies  for  the  non-performance  of  a  daty  enforceable  by 
law  are  either  compensatory  or  specific. 

The  compensatory  remedy  is  the  award  of  what  is  commonly 
called  damages.  This  remedy  is  often  either  useless  or  inadequate : 
useless,  where  the  person  ordered  to  pay  them  is  insolyent ;  and  in- 
adequate, where  (for  instance)  the  duty  is  to  transfer  a  particular 
house  or  piece  of  land,  or  a  moveable  to  which  special  interest  is 
attached. 

The  specific  remedy  is  enforced  by  directing  the  party  in  default 
to  do  or  forbear  the  very  thing  which  he  is  bound  to  do  or  forbear, 
and  then,  in  case  he  disobeys,  by  putting  him  into  prison,  or  attach- 
ing his  property,  or  both^  Where  no  one  is  in  de&ult,  it  is  en- 
forced by  making  such  declarations  and  orders  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require. 

The  specific  remedies  commonly  enforced  by  Indian  (as  by  Eng- 
lish) Courts  are — 

(a)  taking  possession  of  certain  property  and  delivering  it  to 
the  claimant : 

(5)  ordering  a  party  to  do  the  very  act  which  he  is  under  an 
obligation  to  do : 

(c)  preventing  him  from  doing  that  which  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation not  to  do : 

(d)  rectifying  instruments  :  * 

(e)  rescinding  contracts  in  writing : 
(/)  cancelling  instruments : 

{g)  determining  and  declaring  the  rights  of  parties  to  status  or 
property,  otherwise  than  by  the  award  of  compensation  : 

{h)  appointing  a  Receiver : 

(t)  taking  an  account  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  and 
administering  the  same : 

{j)  taking  accounts  of  a  trust  and  administering  the  trust 
property : 

^  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sec.  260. 
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(k)  the  foreclosure  of  the  right  to  redeem,  or  the  sale  of, 
mortgaged  property : 

(/)  the  redemption  and  reconveyance  of  mortgaged  property : 

(m)  dissolving  a  partnership,  taking  the  partnership  acconnts, 
realizing  the  assets,  compelling  each  partner  to  pay  the  balance 
due  from  him,  and  discharging  the  debts  of  the  partnership. 

The  compensatory  remedy  has  been  to  some  extent  dealt  with  by 
the  Contract  Act,  sec.  73.  The  present  Act  deals  with  it  only  so  far 
as  it  is  either  supplementary  or  alternative  to  specific  relief.  The 
specific  remedies  respectively  marked  i,  j,  k,  I,  and  m  are  dealt  with 
by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure*,  the  Trusts  Act*,  and  the  Transfer  of 
Property  Act^  The  remaining  specific  I'emedies  are  dealt  with  by 
the  Specific  Belief  Act.  This  Act  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  the 
first  containing,  besides  the  usual  preliminary  matter,  a  declaration 
that  specific  relief  cannot  be  granted  for  the  mere  purpose  of  en- 
forcing a  penal  law,  the  second  containing  provisions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  relief  above  specified  in  paragraphs  a,  b,  dy  e,  /,  g,  and  h ;  and 
the  third  relating  to  the  preventive  relief  referred  to  in  clause  c. 

The  second  Part  treats,  first,  of  the  recovery  of  possession  of 
property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable.  When  a  person  is 
wrongfully  dispossessed  of  immoveable  property,  sec.  9  (founded  on 
Act  XV  of  1859,  sec.  15)  gives  him  a  remedy  resembling  the 
Eoman  interdict  de  vi  and  the  English  assize  of  novel  disseisin  \ 
The  object  is  to  discourage  people  from  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands*.  A  clause  equivalent  to  Act  XXIII  of  186 1,  sec.  26, 
bars  appeals  against  decrees  in  suits  under  section  9. 

Section  10  deals  with  the  recovery  of  specific  moveable  property, 
and  confers  a  remedy  similar  to  that  obtainable  in  an  English 
action  of  detinue.  Explanations  show  that  a  special  or  temporary 
right  (such  as  that  of  a  warehouse-keeper)  to  the  present  possession 
of  property  suffices  for  the  relief  intended,  and  that  a  bare  fiduciary 
ownership  will  entitle  a  trustee  to  sue.  The  defendant  has  not 
the  option  of  retaining  the  property  on  paying  its  value  '. 

Section  1 1  deals  with  the  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific  delivery 
of  particular  moveables,  administered  by  Courts  of  Equity,  and 
provides  for  a  class  of  cases  analogous  to  that  in  which  specific 
relief  is  given  by  section  9  in  respect  to  immoveable  property.  An 
English  statutory  provision  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  97,  sec.  2. 

*  Sec.   213,  and  Sched.  IV,  Nos.  *  5  Bom.  208,  217. 

105-110, 113.  *  8  Bom.  375,  per  Sai;gent  C.J. 

«  Act  n  of  1882,  sec.  $g.  •  See  C.  L.  Proc.  Act,  1854,  sec.  78. 

'  Sees.  60,  67,  85-95. 
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Speoifio  Chapter  11^  Ihft  mnt*  '""porftir*  pftrtflf  th^  4r*S  ^Htctf  fru  ft'*  rulea 

^^  ^*  rekting  to  the  specific  performance  of  agreements  enforceable  by 
oontmotf.  law.  It  treats,  first,  of  contracts  which  may  be  specifically  en- 
forced* These  are,  any  agreement  enforceable  by  law  when  (i)  the 
act  agreed  to  be  done  is  in  the  performance  of  a  trust,  or  (2)  no 
standard  exists  for  ascertaining  the  actual  damage  caused  by  the 
non-performance  of  the  act  agreed  to  be  done,  or  (3)  the  act  ia 
such  that  pecuniary  compensation  for  its  non-performance  would  not 
a£fbrd  adequate  relief,  or  (4)  it  is  probable  that  such  compensation 
cannot  be  obtained.  Sections  14,  15, 16, 17  provide  for  the  specific 
performance  of  contracts  so  fiu*  as  they  can  be  performed,  and  for 
compensation  so  £ftr  as  it  is  not  possible  to  perform  them«  This 
jurisdiction  is  a  delicate  one,  as^  when  the  person  seeking  perform- 
ance was  the  person  in  default,  it  amounts  to  something  like 
making  a  new  contract  between  the  parties.  Yet  it  often  happens 
that  there  is  some  quite  insignificant  part  of  the  contract  which 
the  party  seeking  performance  was  bound  to  perform  but  could 
not.  In  such  a  case  it  is  wrong  that  because  some  little  thing 
remiuns  undone  the  whole  contract  should  fail^.  Section  14  deals 
with  the  case  where  the  part  which  must  be  left  unperformed  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  in  value,  and  admits  of  compensa- 
tion in  money.  Section  15  exhibits  the  different  positions  held  by 
the  party  in  de&ult  and  his  opponent,  when  the  default  is  of  greater 
magnitude.  The  Act  then  treats  of  contracts  not  specifically  en- 
forceable, such  as  contracts  for  the  non-performance  of  which 
damages  are  an  adequate  remedy,  contracts  dependent  on  personal 
qualifications,  contracts  immediately  revocable  by  the  defendant. 
It  deals,  thirdly,  with  the  discretion  of  the  Court — the  arbUrtum 
borU  iitdicis  —  as  to  decreeing  specific  performance.  It  treats, 
fourthly,  of  the  persons  for  whom  contracts  may  be  specifically 
enforced ;  fifthly,  of  the  personal  bars  to  the  relief;  sixthly,  of  the 
cases  in  which  contracts  cannot  be  specifically  enforced  except  with 
a  variation ;  seventhly,  of  the  persons  against  whom  contracts  may 
be  specifically  enforced ;  and,  eighthly,  of  the  persons  who  cannot 
be  compelled  to  perform.  The  chapter  concludes  with  two  sections, 
one  (sec.  29)  as  to  the  effect  of  dismissing  a  suit  for  specific  per- 
formance, the  other  (sec.  30)  applying  the  preceding  sections  to 
awards  and  to  testamentary  directions  to  execute  settlements. 

The  Boman  law,  the  modem  systems  founded  thereon,  and  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  generally  hold  to  the  maxim  Nemo  potest 
praecipe  cogi  ad  factum,  and  in  case  of  breach  of  contract  only  give 

^  See  per  Lord  Eldon,  Mortlock  y.  Buller,  10  Ve«.  305-6. 
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the  iDJored  party  the  right  to  damages  for  non-perfprmanoo  ^  In 
framing  Chapter  II,  therefore,  the  rules  of  the  English  Courts  of 
Equity  were  necessarily  followed,  and  almost  all  the  illustrations 
were  taken  from  the  Equity  reports.  But  owing  to  the  non-exist- 
ence in  India  of  separate  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  absence 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  other  circumstances,  it  was  found 
possible  to  simplify  these  rules  greatly.  The  principal  differences 
between  the  English  and  the  Indian  systems  are — 

1.  The  Act  discards  the  English  doctrine  that  a  contract  to  be 
specifically  enforced  must  be  such  that  it  might,  when  it  was 
entered  into,  have  been  enforced  by  either  of  the  parties  against 
the  other  ^  This  principle  found  its  place  in  Courts  of  Equity 
rather  from  a  desire  for  symmetry  than  from  its  inherent  utility. 

2.  The  Act  (sec.  29)  declares  that  the  dismissal  of  a  suit  for 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  shall  bar  the  plaintiff's  right  to 
sue  for  compensation  for  its  breach.  This  is  not  so  in  England. 
But  as  in  India  all  remedies  on  an  agreement  can  be  granted  by 
one  and  the  same  Court,  it  is  clear  that  only  one  suit  should  lie  on 
account  of  its  non-performance. 

3.  In  England  it  has  m(»-e  them  once  been  ruled  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  will  not  compel  the  performance  of  a  continuous  duty 
extending  over  many  years.  The  Act  renders  this  doctrine  more 
precise  by  declaring  (sec.  21,  cl.  g)  that  contract,  the  enforcement 
of  which  necescarily  involves  the  performance  of  continuous  duties 
over  a  longer  period  than  three  years  from  its  date,  shall  not  be 
specifically  enforced. 

4.  The  rules  as  to  when  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  married 
woman's  estate  will  be  specifically  enforced  are  in  England  exces- 
sively complicated'.  The  Act  makes  no  distinction  in  her  case,  and 
thus  recognises  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Indian  Succession 
Act,  sec.  4,  and  Act  III  of  1874. 

5.  In  England  a  voluntary  settlement  of  personal  chattels  is 
binding  on  the  settlor,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  a  subsequent 
sale.     But  it  is  otherwise   in  the   case   of  freeholds^  copyholds, 


*  See  Pothier,  Oblig.  part  I.  c.  II. 
art.  3.  $  a  :  Fry  on  Specific  Perform- 
ance, and  ed.,  3.  But  it  seemi  pos- 
sible to  make  a  decree  for  specific  per- 
formance  under  the  German  Beicbs- 
civilprocessordnung,  §§  769,771,773, 
774f  775*  "^^^  ^  Holland,  and  in 
British  colonies  in  which  Dutch  law 
is  administered,  it  is  believed  that 
such  decrees  are  not  infrequent.     See 


Yanderlinden's  Instifutea  of  the  Law 
of  Holland,  translated  by  Henry, 
London,  i8a8,  p.  198.  At  p.  9  of  his 
book  Lord  Justice  Fry  suggests  that 
the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  may  be 
found  in  the  Canon  Law,  and  quotes 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  IX.  lib.  I^ 
tit.  35,  c.  a. 

•  See  Fry,  p.  aoi. 

»  See  Fry,  pp.  113-117. 
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and  leaseholds;  and  specific  performance  of  a  Bubseqaent  agree- 
ment  to  sell  land  may  be  enforced  against  the  yolontary  settlor, 
and  the  parties  claiming  under  the  settlement,  though  not  by 
the  settlor.  The  Act  does  not  recognise  this  distinction  (which 
is  due  to  an  artificial  construction  of  27  Eliz.,  chap.  4),  and 
treats  land  in  this  respect  as  if  it  were  moveable  property. 
The  provisions  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  section  24^  cLd, 
which  provides  that  specific  performance  of  a  contract  cannot  be 
enforced  in  favour  of  a  person  who  previously  to  the  contract 
had  notice  that  a  voluntary  settlement  of  its  subject-matter  had 
been  made  and  was  then  in  force,  and  in  section  25,  cL  c,  which 
provides  that  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  sale  or  letting 
cannot  be  enforced  in  favour  of  a  vendor  or  lessor  who,  previous  to 
entering  into  the  contract,  has  made  a  similar  settlement. 

6.  The  absence  in  India  (outside  the  Presidency  Towns)  in  1877 
of  any  enactments  resembling  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  sees,  i,  3,  4, 17, 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  embody  in  the  Act  the  intricate  rules  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  when  a  parole  agreement  relating  to 
land  will,  and  when  it  will  not,  be  specifically  enforced.  Since  1877 
the  Transfer  of  Property  Act  has  been  passed ;  but  the  distinc- 
tion between  sees.  54,  59, 107,  and  1 18  of  that  Act  and  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  sec.  4,  is  that  an  agreement  which  does  not  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  is  void,  whereas  an  agreement  which  does 
not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  is  merely  unenforceable. 

7.  It  seems  impossible  to  elicit  a  consistent  doctrine  from  the 
English  decisions  as  to  the  rights  of  a  purchaser  or  lessee  to  specific 
performance  with  abatement  or  compensation  when  the  title  of  the 
person  agreeing  to  sell  or  lease  is  defective.  The  Act  lays  down 
that  only  in  one  case  can  such  relief  be  granted,  namely,  where  the 
part  of  the  agreement  which  must  be  left  unperformed  bears  only 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  in  value,  and  admits  of  compensa<!> 
tion  in  money.  This  relieves  the  Courts  from  the  exercise  of  a 
duty  which  in  many  cases  must  be  more  a  matter  of  guess-work  than 
of  judicial  discretion. 

8.  The  right  to  enforce  a  contract  specifically  may  in  England 
be  lost  by  delay  in  resorting  to  the  Court,  and  a  large  mass  of  cases 
exists  relating  to  this  doctrine.  The  Specific  Belief  Act  contains 
no  rules  on  this  subject,  for  it  had  been  held  that  in  India  the 
provision  of  the  Limitation  Act,  art.  113,  that  suits  for  specific 
performance  must  be  brought  within  three  years  from  the  date 
fixed  for  the  performance,  or  if  no  such  date  is  fixed  when,  the 
plaintiff  has  notice  that  the  performance  is  refused,  rendered  the 
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doctrine  of  Isk^hes  inapplicable  to  this  kind  of  litigation^.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  is  doubtful,  and  until  the  matter  is  made 
clear  by  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  safer  to  hold  that  when  the 
plaintifTs  laches  is  such  as  to  amount  under  the  circumstances 
to  an  abandonment  on  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  the  defendant 
has  not  waived  the  delay,  specific  performance  should  be  refused. 

9.  As  the  jurisdiction  is  against  the  person  of  the  defendant  on 
the  equity  arising  from  the  contract  ^  the  Courts  in  England  can 
entertain  a  suit  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  relating  to 
land  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  not  within  the 
local  limits  of  the  jurisdiction.  But  in  India  the  Presidency  High 
Courts  are  precluded  by  their  Letters  Patent,  cl.  12,  from  enter- 
taining such  suits ',  and  the  Mufassal  Courts  have  been  thought  * 
incapable  of  enforcing  such  contracts.  I 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  rectification  of  instru-  Bectifica- 
ments,  when  through  fraud  or  a  mutual  mistake  of  the  parties  to  ^°^  ^    J^ 
any  instrument  in  writing,  it  does  not  truly  express  their  intention  *  '"""^ 
as  to  its  meaning  and  legal  effect  at  the  time  of  its  execution.     It 
is  taken  from  the  draft  New  York  Civil  Code,  and   concludes 
with  declaring  that  a  contract  in  writing  may  be  first  rectified  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and 
then  if  the  plaintiff  has  so  prayed  in  his  plaint,  and  the  Court  thinks 
fit,  specifically  enforced. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  a  proceeding  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  ResciMio 
specific  performance  of  contracts.     It  declares  that  any  person  in-  ^^^' 
^rested  in  a  contract  in  writing  may  have  it  rescinded  in  the 
following  three  cases  : — 

(a)  where  the  contract  is  voidable  or  terminable  by  the  plaintiff; 


^  2  Mad.  H.  C.  114,  per  Scotland 
C. J.,  270,  per HoUoway  J.  Mr.  Lewin, 
Trusts,  873,  thinks  that  *the  legisla- 
ture itself  having  prescribed  a  tenn  of 
limitation  which  it  deems  sufficiently 
short,  the  Court  ought  not  further 
to  abridge  that  term.'  In  10  CaL 
1 06 1,  however,  the  Court  thought  that 
there  might  be  circumstances  under 
which  a  delay  of  three  years  or  even 
less  may  be  fatal  to  the  suit.  But  the 
Madras  decisions  were  not  cited,  nor 
was  Mr.  Lewin's  opinion.  As  to  the 
English,  doctrine,  see  Fry,  474  et  seq. 

'  :Fry,  45. 

'  5  Cal.  83,  per  Pontifex  J. 

*  CoUett,  69,  citing  Hart  v.  Hertcig, 


L.  R.,  8  Ch.  864.  But  the  proviso  in 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sec.  16 
(which  does  not  apply  to  the  High 
Courts),  seems  to  contemplate  such 
suits;  at  least  when  the  land  is 
situate  within  British  India:  'Pro- 
vided that  suits  to  obtain  relief  re- 
specting . . .  immoveable  property  held 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  may, 
when  the  relief  sought  can  be  entirely 
obtained  by  his  personal  obedience,  be 
instituted  in  the  Court  within  the 
local  limits  of  whose  jurisdiction  he 
actually  and  voluntarily  resides,  or 
carries  on  business,  or  personally  works 
for  gain/ 
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{b)  where  the  contract  b  unlawful  for  eauaes  not  apparent  on 
its  fiice  and  the  defendant  is  more  to  blame  than  the  plaintiiF; 

(c)  where  the  contract  is  for  sale  or  to  take  a  lease,  and  a  decree 
for  its  specific  performance  has  been  made,  and  the  purchase  or 
lessee  fails  to  pay  the  purchase-money  or  other  sums  which  the 
Court  has  ordered  him  to  pay. 
^*""'^"  Chapter  V  declares  that  any  person  against  whom  a  written 
stnimenti.  instrument  is  Yoid  or  voidable,  who  has  reasonable  apprehension 
that  if  left  outstanding  it  may  cause  him  serious  injury,  may  obtain 
an  adjudication  that  it  is  void  or  voidable  and  an  order  that  it  be 
delivered  up  and  cancelled.  The  relief  extends  to  a  forged  in- 
strument, and  also  to  one  originally  valid  but  which  has  subse- 
quently become  forged.  The  Chapter  applies  to  cases  not  un- 
frequent  in  India,  where  a  party  gets  possession  of  a  document, 
on  which  he  might  not  indeed  be  able  to  found  a  claim  in  a  Court 
of  Justice,  but  which  might  give  him  such  primd  faeie  right 
against  the  other  as  would  expose  him  to  vexatious  demands  and 
litigation. 

When  an  instrument  is  evidence  of  different  rights  or  diflferent 
obligations,  the  Court  may  cancel  it  in  part  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  the  residue  (sec.  40).  Thus  a  forged  endorsement  on  a  bill 
may  be  cancelled,  and  the  bill  be  left  to  stand  in  other  respects* 
When  cancelling  an  instrument  the  Court  may  require  the  party 
for  whom  this  is  done  to  make  such  compensation  to  the  other 
as  justice  may  require.  If  a  cancelled  instrument  has  been 
registered,  the  Court  cancelling  it  may  cause  the  fact  of  the 
cancellation  to  be  noted  in  the  Eegistry  Office. 
Beclara-  Chapter  YI  took  the  place  of  Act  YII  of  1859,  sec.  15,  and 
tory  de-  differs  from  the  English  and  the  former  Indian  law  on  the  subject 
m  barring  the  Courts  from  making  declaratory  decrees  oviiy  in 
cases  where  the  plaintiff,  being  able  to  seek  further  relief  than 
a  mere  declaration  of  right,  omits  to  do  so.  It  authorises  the 
Court  to  make  declaration  of  future  rights,  provided  onjj  such 
rights  are  vested.  It  allows  the  Court  to  make  a  declaratory 
decree  where  there  is  no  right  to  any  consequential^  rglief,  and 
thus  fills  a  gap  in  Indian  law  which  gave  us  power  to  file  a  suit 
to  perpetuate  testimony.  This  important  and  useful  change,  the 
Indian  reflex  of  the  Scotch  action  of  declarator,  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy,  who  was  Standing  Counsel  to  Government 
when  the  Bill  (now  Act  I  of  1877)  was  before  the  Council.  Mr. 
Kennedy  said : — 

*It  is  generally  of  grave  importance  for  every  man  to  know 
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precisely  fais  pecnniary  f^HHiflTli  nni^  gm^Ti'T   difficulties   tui^hi 
often  be  ayoided  if  inis  could  be  accomplished.     I  confess  myself 
unable  to  discover  wny,  when  others  advance  a  claim  to  property     i 
which  one  believes  to  be  his,  whether  in  possession  or  not,  he      \ 
should  not  have  the  power  of  settling  the  point  at  the  earliest      \ 
period  instead  of  being  obliged  jQjKait. till  his  evidence  maybe       I 
lost,  and  to  keep  his  nrrnnxQlurnti  for  hJiJ^fT^nijIj ji^rrrtnJTi      The      } 
old  rule  was  base?,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  on  the  (possibly  not 
unnatural)  dislike  of  Judges  to  be  troubled  with  the  decision  of 
a  point  of  difficulty  if  they  could  in  any  way  avoid  it.     One 
singular  illustration  of  the  length  to  which  this  was  carried  is  to 
be  found  in  Bull  v.  Fritchard,  in  which  the  same  will  was  con- 
strued   as    respects    the    personalty  by  Lord    Qiffard   in    1826 
(i  Russ.  213),  and  as  regards  freeholds  by  Sir  J.  Wigram  twenty 
years  afterwards  (5  Hare  567),  with  a  precisely  similar  result.' 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  referred  to  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the 
Bill,  which  supposed  ^  to  be  in  possession  of  land  and  ^  to  be 
threatening  him  with  litigation,  and  which  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  A  would  have  no  right  to  declaratory  relief.  And  he 
continued  thus : — 

'Illustration  (e)  does  clearly  illustrate  the  section,  but  why 
should  A  not  have  the  power  to  quiet  his  title  9  The  claim  is  a 
serious  invasion  of  his  rights,  and  would.  ^£Q  .jlouht..l0wer  the 
selling  value  of  his  property ;  why  should  he  not  have  the  pow^r 
of  putting  B  to  tlie  alternative  ot  renouncing  or  proving  hifi 
claim,  at  the  cost  of  B,  if  B  had  advanced  it  rashly  or  maliciously  1 
Doubtless,  this  section  does  follow  the  decisions  on  the  English 
Act  and  the  Procedure  Code,  but  this  Bill  is  to  amend  as  well  as 
to  define ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  such  powers  would  be  no 
novelties  in  law ;  the  Scotch  action  of  declarator  is,  I  believe,  pre- 
cisely pointed  at  such  cases.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have 
known  of  great  difficulties  being  imposed  on  a  family  by  the 
existence  of  a  supposed  defect  of  title  in  a  portion  of  the  family 
property,  which  much  complicated  the  testamentary  arrangements  of 
the  father,  and  which  could  easily  have  been  set  at  rest  if  effective 
powers  analogous  to  the  Scotch  declarator  had  existed,  though  the 
doubt  was  quite  insoluble  for  the  time  under  English  procedure.' 

Mr.  Hobhbuse,  when  presenting  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, said  that  he  could  not  answer  Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy's  argu- 
ment, and  he  could  add  something  to  it  from  his  own  experience. 
When  he  was  practising  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  people  desired  to  have  some  question  settled  for 
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the  purpose  of  family  arrangements,  and  that  there  was  extreme 
difficulty,  sometimes  insuperable,  sometimes  superable  only  by  the 
exercise  of  great  professional  craft,  in  finding  out  how  to  get  up 
an  actual  conflict  of  present  rights,  so  as  to  compel  the  Court  to 
decide  the  question  at  issue. 

The  Committee  had  therefore  made  an  alteration  in  the  Bill, 
bringing  it  more  in  accord  with  Scotch  law  than  with  English. 
In  order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  actions  and  to  prevent  a  man 
getting  a  declaration  of  right  in  one  suit  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  remedy  in  another,  they  had  provided  that  if  he  was  able 
to  s^ek  more  sjibataotial  relief  beyond  a  declaration,  he  should  do 
BO ;  but  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  right  being  a  present 
right  should  not  prevent  him  from  obtaining  relief  by  way  of 
declaration. 

As  Mr.  Collett  remarks  in  his  commentary  on  the  Specific  Relief 
Act,  to  found  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  decree  three  things  seem 
essential :  — 

I.  There  must  be  ^j^resent  existing  interest,  however , distant 
.the  actual  enjoyment  may  be ; 

a.  There  must  be  some  present  dan^r  or  detriment  to  be 
averted  by  the  declaration^ : 

3.  He  who  seeks  only  a  declaratory  decree  must  not  be  at  the 
time  entitled  to  an  executory  decree. 

Chapter  TIT  merely  declares  that  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  subject-matter  of  litigation  pending  a  suit  rests  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  and  refers  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  mode  and  effect  of  his  appointment  and  for  his 
rights,  powers,  duties  and  liabilities.  See  the  Code,  sees.  503-505. 
The  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  receiver,  especially  in  partnership 
cases,  often  raises  questions  of  great  difficulty ',  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  add  to  this  chapter  some  illustrations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Mufassal  Courts. 

Chapter  YIII  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  the  High  Courts 
at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  may  make  an  order  equivalent 
to  the  old  prerogative  writ  of  mandamus',  the  issue  of  which 
hereafter  is  expressly  forbidden  by  section  50.  The  operation  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  chapter  is  confined  to  the  local  limits  of 


*  See  a  Story's  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, 15 1 1. 

*  Kerr  on  Beceivers,  2nd  ed.,  pp. 

'  The  right  to  issue  this  writ  was 
eiyoyed    by    the    Presidency    High 


Courts  as  part  of  their  ordinary  ori' 
ginal  civil  jurisdiction.  Hence  Chapter 
VIII  does  not  apply  to  the  Higl\  Court 
at  Allahabad  or  to  the  Chief  Court 
of  the  Panjjiby  which  do  not  possess 
that  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
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the  ordinary  original  ciyil  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Court  exercising  it. 
The  power  might  nsefally  be  extended  to  M ufassal  municipalities ; 
but  the  necessary  legislation  would  probably  be  opposed  by  the 
local  goyemments  concerned.  The  Court  may  require  any  specific 
act  to  be  done  or  forborne  by  any  person  holding  a  public  office 
or  by  any  corporation  or  inferior  Court  of  Judicature,  provided 
that  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : — 

(a)  An  application  for  the  order  must  be  made  by  some  person 
whose  property,  franchise,  or  personal  right  would  be  injured  f 

by  the  forbearing  or  doing  of  the  act. 

(h)  The  doing  or  forbearing  is  under  any  law  for  the  time 
being  enforced  clearly  incumbent  on  the  person,  court  or  corpora- 
tion in  his  or  its  public  or  corporate  character. 

(c)  Such  doing  or  forbearing  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Court  consonant  to  right  and  justice. 

{d)  The  applicant  has  no  other  specific  and  adequate  legal 
remedy. 

(e)  The  remedy  given  by  the  order  applied  for  will  be  complete. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  the  Qovemor- 
Oeneral  in  Council,  and  the  three  local  Governments  concerned 
are  exempt  from  this  power. 

.    Preventive  relief  is  granted  at  discretion  of  the  Court  by  in-  Preventive 
junction  temporary  or  perpetual. 

Temporary,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  interlocutory,  in- 
junctions are  simply  intended  to  preserve  the  status  qtio  pending 
the  decision  of  the  suit.  They  may  be  granted  at  any  period  of 
a  suit,  are  treated  as  of  the  nature  of  procedure,  and  are  therefore 
regulated  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sees.  492,  493. 

Perpetual  injunctions  are  only  granted  by  the  decree  made  at 
the  hearing  and  upon  the  merits  of  the  suit. 

A  perpetual  injunction  may  be  granted  to  prevent  the  breach  Perpetual 
of  an  obligation  existing  in  favour  of  the  applicant.     When  such  ^q^**" 
obligation  arises  from  contract,  the  Court  is  guided  by  the  rules 
and  provisions  contained  in  Chapter  II  relating  to  specific  per- 
formance. 

Where  the  defendant  invades  or  threatens  to  invade  the  plaintiff's 
Tight  to  or  enjoyment  of  property  ^,  the  Court  may  grant  a  perpetual 
injunction  in  the  following  five  cases : — 

(a)  Where  the  defendant  is  trustee  of  the  property  for  the 
plaintiff. 

^  This  is  explained  to  include  a      Manufaduring  Co.  v.  WiUon,  2  Gh. 
trade-mark,  a  matter  on  which  Singer      Div.  449,  had  thrown  some  doubt. 
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(b)  'Where  there  ezbts  no  standard  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
damage  caused,  or  likely  to  be  caused,  by  the  inyasion. 

(c)  Where  the  invasion   is  such  that  pecuniary  compensation 
would  not  afford  adequate  relief. 

(<2)  Where  it  is  probable  that  pecuniary  compensation  cannot 
be  got  for  the  invasion. 

(«)  Where  the  injunction  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  multiplicity 
of  judicial  proceedings. 
Mandiitoiy  When  to  prevent  the  breach  of  an  obligation  it  is  necessary  to 
iionii!r  compel  the  performance  of  certain  acts  which  the  Court  is  capable 
of  enforcing,  the  Court  is  empowered  to  grant  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  breach  and  also  to  compel  performance  of  the  requisite 
acts.  The  circuitous  method  of  compelling  a  man  (for  example) 
to  pull  down  a  wall  by  enjoining  him  not  to  keep  it  up  is  wisely 
discarded  by  the  Act. 

Section  5^  enumerates  the  defences  to  a  suit  for  an  injunction. 
It  does  not  forbid  the  Courts  to  grant  injunctions  to  prevent 
libels.  Notwithstafiding  Lord  Cairns'  decision  in  PrvdenUal 
Assurance  Co.  v.  KnoU  \  the  Select  Committee  did  not  see  why 
breach  of  the  obligation  not  to  injure  a  man's  reputation  should 
not  be  restrained  like  the  breach  of  any  other  obligation,  and  the 
provision  in  section  7  prevents  any  clashing  with  the  criminal  law. 
Section  57  enables  the  Court  under  certain  circumstances  to 
grant  an  injunction  to  perform  an  agreement  not  to  do  a  certain 
act. 

The  Specific  Belief  Act  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  Sub* 
stantive  law  and  Procedure,  between  the  Contract  Act  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 


History  of       The  framing  of  this  Act  was  suggested  to  the  writer  in  1875 
the  Act.      |jy  ^ijg  ^j^£^  jjg^  Y^yj^  (.j^j  Q^^g^  jg^2^  ^^i^Yi  contains  a  Title 

called  *  Specific  and  Preventive  Relief,'  consisting  of  three  chapters 
headed  respectively  'General  Principles,'  'Specific  Belief,'  and 
'Preventive  Belief.'  On  this  plan  he  proceeded  to  draw  a  bill, 
using  as  his  model  for  sees.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11  the  New  York  draft, 
and  for  sec.  9  the  Indian  Act  XIV  of  1859,  sec.  15.  For  the 
most  important  part  of  the  draft — that  relating  to  the  specific 
performance  of  cbntracts — some  help  was  got  from  the  New  York 
draft,  but  far  more  from  the  English  equity  reports  and  the 
works  of  Mr.  Dart  and  Lord  Justice  Fry.     Two  of  its  sections 

^  44  Ia  J.,  Ch.  ig2i 
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(14,  15)  had  been  drafted  in  England  by  the  Law  Commissioners; 
The  chapters  on  Rectification,  Rescission,  and  Cancellation  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  the  New  York  draft.  The  chapter  on 
Declaratory  Decrees,  originally  framed  on  sec.  15  of  the  Civil 
Procedure  Code  of  1859  (itself  copied  from  the  English  enact- 
ment 15  ft  16  Yic.  c.  86,  sec.  50),  is  in  its  present  form  suggested 
by  the  Scotch  action  of  declarator.  The  Eection  on  Receivers  wa» 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy.  The  chapter  on  the  Enforcement 
of  Public  Duties  was  distilled  from  Tapping's  and  other  English 
books  on  mandamus,  and  the  draft  of  this  part  of  the  Act  was 
submitted  by  the  law-member  to  Sir  R.  Couch,  then  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal,  who  returned  it  to  him  unaltered.  Lastly,  in  drawing 
the  chapters  on  Injunctions  some  help  was  got  from  the  New  York 
chapter  on  Preventive  Relief  and  Mr.  Kerr's  work  on  the  subject. 
The  Bill  was  carefully  revised  and  much  improved  by  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Hobhouse,  then  law-member  of  the  Governor-G^enera^s 
Council.  He  in  particular  drew  the  section  (22)  on  Discretion, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  the  illustrations  which  had  not  been  taken 
from  the  equity  reports.  With  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  December  1875 :  it  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  revised  it  with  the  aid  derived  from 
some  valuable  criticisms  by  Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy;  and  it  was  passed 
in  February  1877,  and  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  May  in  that 
year. 

Since  then,  though  it  has  been  in  force  throughout  the  whole 
of  British  India,  except  what  are  called  the  Scheduled  Districts  ^, 
and  applied  to  every  class  of  the  population,  it  has  worked  smoothly, 
and  no  amendments  have  been  found  necessary.  But  whenever  it  Sugges- 
is  revised  by  the  Legislature  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  make  its  ^^^^  ^°^  *** 
classification  of  trusts  harmonize  more  completely  with  that  of  Act  ment. 
II  of  1882;  to  repeal  sections  5  and  6  as  unnecessary;  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Court  may  impose  terms  when  (under 
section  10)  it  compels  the  delivery  of  title-deeds.  In  the  chapter 
on  Specific  Performance  it  shoidd  be  expressly  stated  that  laches 
is  no  defence :  that  a  decree  for  specific  performance  cannot  be 
coupled  with  an  award  of  indemnity,  that  such  decrees  may  be 
made  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  land  out  of 
British  India,  if  the  defendant  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  English  doctrine  of  mutuality  of  remedy  does 
not  apply.  To  section  i8,  cl.  (c)  should  be  added  some  words  such 
as  '  of  such  interest  as  he  has  as  such : '  and  in  section  2 1  some 

'  As  to  Upper  Burma,  see  the  note  infra,  on  sec.  i. 
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rule  should  be  laid  down  to  show  tbe  limits  of  the  Conrt'e  power 
to  gaperintend  the  execution  of  works  such  as  building,  road* 
making,  or  repairing.  The  basis  of  a  suit  for  a  dedaratoiy  decree 
should  be  more  clearly  described.  To  the  chapter  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  receivers  some  illustrations  might  be  added  to  show  when 
the  Court  may  fitly  refuse  to  appoint.  Lastly,  the  power  to  make 
orders  in  the  nature  of  a  mandamus  (Chap,  yiii)  might  properly 
be  given  to  the  .High  Court  at  Allahabad,  the  Chief  Court  of 
the  Panj&b,  and,  perhaps,  the  Becorder  of  Rangoon ;  and  the  local 
limits  of  this  useful  jurisdiction  might  be  extended  so  as  to  enable 
the  Courts  poEsessing  it  to  control  Uufassal  municipalities. 
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ACT  No.  I  OF  1877. 


PASSED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OP 

INDIA  IN   COUNCIL. 

(Beoeived  the  asaent  of  the  Oovemor  (General  on  the  7th  February,  1877.) 


An  Act  to  define  and  amend  the  law  relating  to 
certain  hinds  of  Spedjic  Relief. 


Whekeas  it  is  expedient  to  define  and  amend  the  law  Preamble, 
relating  to  certain  kinds  ^  of  specific  relief  obtainable  in  civil 
suits ;  It  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows : — 

PART  L 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  called  '  The  Specific  Relief  Act,  1877 : '  short  title. 
It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India^  except  the  Sche-  Local 

duled  Districts  as  defined  in  Act  No.  XIV  of  1874  « ;  "*^*- 

And  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  May  1877.   Gommeiioe- 

ment. 

2.  On  and  from  that  day  the  Acts  specified  in  the  Schedule  Repeal  of 
hereto  annexed  shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  ®"**?" 

*  ,  menta. 

its  third  column. 

^  The  Act  is  not  exhaustive.    See  Belief  Act,  sec.  9  (but  no  other  part 

for  instance  the  Ck)de  of  Civil  Pro-  of  the  Act)  is  in  force  in  Upper  Banna 

oedure,  sched.  iv.  Nob.  i  05-1  id,  113.  generally,  except   the  Shan  States. 

'  And  under  Act  XX  of  1886,  sec.  8,  The  whole  Act  seems  in  force  in  the 

and  the  second  Schedule,  the  Specific  town  of.  Mandalay. 

VOL.  I.  3  P 
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Intwpra* 

totion* 


^obliga- 
«trurt.' 
*  tniitee.' 


8«  In  this  Act^  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in  the 
subject  or  context, — 

'  obligation '  includes  every  duty  enforceable  by  law  ^ : 

'  trust '  includes  every  species  of  express,  implied,  or  con- 
structive fiduciary  ownership : 

'  trustee '  includes  every  person  holding,  expressly,  by  im- 
plication, or  constructively,  a  fiduciary  character  ' : 

lUuslraHons. 

(a)  Z  bequeaths  land  to  ii, '  not  doubting  that  he  will  pay  there- 
out an  annuity  of  Rs.  looo  to  ^  for  his  life/  A  accepts  the  bequest, 
il  is  a  trustee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act^  for  B^  to  the  extent 
of  the  annuity  '. 

(6)  A  is  the  legal,  medical,  or  spiritual  adviser  of  B.  By  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  situation  as  such  adviser,  A  gains  some  pecuniary 
advantage  which  might  otherwise  have  accrued  to  ^.  ii  is  a 
trustee,  for  B^  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  of  such  advantage  *• 

^  A^  being  B^  banker,  discloses  for  his  own  purpose  the  state 
of  ^s  account,  il  is  a  trustee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  for 
B^  of  the  benefit  gained  by  him  by  means  of  such  disclosure. 

(c{)  Ay  the  mortgagee  of  certain  leaseholds,  renews  the  lease  in 
his  own  name,  ii  is  a  trustee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  of 
the  renewed  lease,  for  those  interested  in  the  original  lease  *. 

(e)  Ay  one  of  several  partners,  is  employed  to  purchase  goods  for 
the  firm.  A^  unknown  to  his  co-partners,  supplies  them,  at  the 
market-price,  with  goods  previously  bought  by  himself  when  the 
price  was  lower,  and  thus  makes  a  considerable  profit,  il  is  a 
trustee,  for  his  co-partners,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  of  the 
profit  so  made '. 

(/)  il,  the  manager  of  ^'s  indigo-factory,  becomes  agent  for  C, 
a  vendor  of  indigo-seed,  and  receives,  without  ^'s  assent,  commission 
on  the  seed  purchased  from  C  for  the  factory.  ^1  is  a  trustee,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  for  B^  of  the  commission  so  received  ^.    - 

(^)  A  buys  certain  land  with  notice^  that  B  has  already  con- 


*  whether  the  daty  ariso  out  of 
tort  or  out  of  contract. 

'  A  director  of  a  company,  for  in- 
stance, 9  Bom.  394. 

*  Partont  v.  Baker,  i8  Ves.  476. 

*  Here  A  has  gained  the  advantage 
by  '  undue  influence.*  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  fairness  of  the  trans- 
action is  on  A^  at  least  when  he  is 
^s  legal  adviser,  L.  R.  i  Ind.  App. 
ao6.  The  same  principle  appears  in 
case  of  parent  and  child,  gnwrdian  and 
ward,  trustee  and  beneficiary,  and  in- 
deed wherever  coniidenoe  exists  be- 


tween the  parties. 

*  Ru8hworth^9  CoMt  Freem.  is. 

•  Bentley  v.  Craven,  18  Beav.  75. 
^  See  Mauey'9  Cote,  2  Ves.  317. 

Illustration  (e)  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pitt  Kennedy,  who  said  that  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  he  had  found 
that  in  a  coiisiderable  district  in 
Bengal,  not  only  the  managers  of 
indigo  factories,  but  the  judicial  offi- 
cers, seemed  to  consider  the  gain  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  the  mMU^^B. 

'  This  Act  contains  no  definition  of 
'notice,'    nor    is  there    one  in   the 
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tracied  to  buj  it.    Aim  &  trustee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
for  B,  of  the  land  so  bought. 

(h)  A  buys  hind  from  B,.  having  notice  ^  that  C  is  in  occupation 
of  the  land.  A  omits  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  C'b 
interest  therein.  A  in  dk  trustee,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
for  C,  to  the  extent  of  that  interest '. 

^settlement'  means  any  instniment  (other  than  a  will  or'setUe- 
codicil '  as  defined  by  the  Indian  Succession  Act)  whereby  "**** ' 
the  destination  or  devolution  of  successive  interests  in  move- 
able or  immoveable  property  is  disposed  of  or  is  agreed  to  be 
disposed  of : 

and  all  words  occurring  in  this  Act,  which  are  defined  in  Worda 
the  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872  ^,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  Contiact 
meanings  respectively  assigned  to  them  by  that  Act.  -^**- 

4«  Except  where  it  is  herein  otherwise  expressly  enacted^  Sa^dngs. 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed — 

(a)  to  give  any  right  to  relief  in  respect  of  any  agreement 
which  is  not  a  contract  * ; 

(^),  to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right  to  relief*,  other  than 
specific  performance,  which  he  may  have  under  any  contract ; 
or 

(e)  to  affect  the  operation  of  the  Indian  Registration  Act 
on  documents. 


5,  Specific  relief  is  given —  Spedfic 

relief  I 
given. 


{a)  by  taking  possession  of  certain  property  and  delivering  "^  ®    ^^ 


it  to  a  claimant  "^ ; 

(b)  by  ordering  a  party  to  do  the  very  act  which  he  is 
under  an  obligation  to  do  ® ; 

{c)  by  preventing  a  party  from  doing  that  which  he  is 
under  an  obligation  not  to  do  ^ ; 

General  Glauses   Act.     The    Courts  *  coercion/  '  undue  influence/  *  fraud/ 

would  probably  adopt  that  contained  <  misrepresentation/    and    '  mistake.* 

in    the    Transfer    of   Property    Act  The  definitions  in  the  General  Clauses 

(supra,  p.  747)  and  the  Trusts  Act  Act,  supra  pp.  487-489,  also  apply  to 

(Hupra,  p.  838).  the  Specific  Belief  Act. 

^  See  previous  note.  '  Such  as  an  agreement  to  perform 

'  Taylor  V.  Stihbert,  2  Yes.  Jun.  some  merely  mortd  or  religious  duty. 

437  :  Daniel  y.  Davison,  16  Yes.  349 :  *  e.  g.  damages,  the  right  to  dissolve 

17  Yes.  433.  a  partnership. 

'  where  the  instrument  is  a  will  ^  Chap.  I. 

or  codicil,  see  infira,  sec.  13,  cl.  (a),  *  Chaps.  II  and  Y. 

and  sec.  30.  *  Chaps.  IX  and  X. 

*  such  as  '  agreement/  '  contract,' 
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{d)  by  determining  and  declaring  the  rights  of  parties 
otherwise  than  by  an  award  of  compensation  ^ ;  or 
{e)  by  appointing  a  Receiver  '. 

PNTeniiYe     6.  Specific  relief  granted  under  clause  {c)  of  section  5  is 
called  preventive  relief. 

7.  Specific  relief  cannot  be  granted  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
enforcing  a  penal  law  '. 


nlief. 


Belief  not 
gnuited 
to  enforce 


»  Chi^.  VL 

*  Chftp.  Yir.  Sec.  5  (which 
■uggeited  by  §  1881  of  the  draft  N.  Y. 
Civil  Code)  omits  to  refer  to  chape.  Ill 
aitd  IV.    It  might  well  be  repealed. 

»  8  Cal.  16S :  Draft  N.  Y.  CivU 
Code,  $  1883,  which  excepts  cases  of 
nuisance.  See  sec.  55  innra.  111.  (e) 
shows  that  an  injunction  may  be  obh 
tained  to  restrain  the  pablication  of 


defamatory  matter.  Thoogh  mieh 
pablication  is  a  criminal  offence,  it  is 
also  an  infringement  of  a  civil  right. 
So  in  India,  as  in  England,  the  Court 
may  restrain  by  injunction  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts  affecting 
rights  of  property  which  the  Court  is 
bound  to  protect,  Oee  v.  Pritekard, 
a  Swanst  413,  and  other  cases  cited 
in  Daniell,  1578,  note  {h). 


PART  IL 


OF  SPECIFIC  RELIEF. 


CHAPTEE   I. 


OF   EECOVEKING   POSSESSION   OF   PKOPERTY. 

(a)  PosseMion  of  Immovealle  Properly, 

8.  A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  specific  immove-  Beoovery 
able  property  may  recover  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ^^^^^° 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  able  pro- 

9.  If  any  person  is  dispossessed^  without  his  consent  of  g^.^^ 
immoveable  property  otherwise  than  in  due  course  of  law,  he  person  dis- 
or  any  person  claiming  through  him  may,  by  suit  instituted  of  immove- 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  dispossession,  recover  *^^®  P'^ 

perty. 

possession  thereof,  notwithstanding  any  other  title  that  may 
be  set  up  in  such  suit  ^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  bar  any  person  from  suing  to 
establish  his  title  to  such  property  and  to  recover  possession 
thereof. 

No  suit  under  this  section  shall  be  brought  against  the 
Government  *. 

No  appeal  shall  lie  from  any  order  or  decree  passed  in  any 


^  either  wholly  or  partially.  Thus 
where  A  irespadses  on  ^'s  property 
and  retains  joint  possession  thereof, 
B  may  sue  under  this  section,  for  he 
is  dispossessed  to  the  same  extent  as 
A  has  obtained  possession,  3  Mad. 
350.  The  possession  of  which  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  under  this  section 
has  been  deprived  must  be  a  juridical 
as  opposed  to  a  physical  possession. 
A  mere  trespasser  has  not  acquired 
what  the  law  understands  by  posses- 
sion, and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
'  dispossessed/  7  Bom.  H.  C,  A.  C.  J. 
87,  per  Melvill  J.  See  also  5  Bom. 
446.  A  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  il- 
legal dispossession  is  given  to  Mibn* 
latdirs  by  Bom.  Act  III  of  1876, 
West  &  B.,  3rd  ed.,  696,  n. 

'  In  a  summary  suit  under  this 


section  the  plaintiff  may  sue  each  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  ouster 
and  in  maintaining  the  alleged  wrong- 
ful possession  thus  acquired,  whether 
immediately  or  mediately,  from  the 
plaintiff,  5  Bom.  208.  To  such  a  suit 
brought  by  a  mortgagee  against  a 
mortgagor  who  has  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed the  former,  it  is  no  answer  to 
allege  that  the  mortgage  and  posses* 
sion  thereunder  were  obtained  by  the 
fraud  of  the  mortgagee.  The  mort- 
gagor should  sue  to  set  aside  the 
mortgage  and  recover  possession,  5 
Bom.  446. 

'  This  word  is  not.  defined.  It 
would  doubtless  here  be  construed  as 
meaning  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council;  see  ai  &  22  Vic.  c.  106,  s. 
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suit  instituted  under  this  section,  nor  shall  any  review^   of 
any  such  order  or  decree  be  allowed  *. 


Reooyery 
of  ipecific 
moveable 
property. 


(4)  PosHmon  rf  Moveable  Property. 

10.  A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  specific  moveable 
property  may  recover  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  *. 

Explanation  I.— A  trustee  may  sue  under  this  section  for 
the  possession  of  property  to  the  beneficial  interest  in  which 
the  person  for  whom  he  is  trustee  is  entitled  ^. 

Explanation  a. — A  special  or  temporary  right  to  the  present 

possession  of  property  is  sufficient  to  support  a  suit  under 

this  section. 

Ulttstraiions, 

(a)  A  bequeaths  land  to  B  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  C. 
A  dies.  B  enters  on  the  land,  but  (7,  without  B*a  consent,  obtains 
possession  of  the  title-deeds.    B  may  recover  them  from  C\ 

(b)  A  pledges  certain  jewels  to  B  to  secure  a  loan.  B  disposes 
of  them  before  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  A,  without  having  paid  or 
tendered  the  amount  of  the  loan,  sues  B  for  possession  of  the  jewela. 
The  suit  should  be  dismissed,  as  ^1  is  not  entitled  to  their  possession  *, 
whatever  right  he  may  have  to  secure  their  safe  custody '', 

(c)  A  receives  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  B.  B  gets  back  the 
letter  without  A's  consent.  A  has  such  a  property  therein  as  en- 
titles him  to  recover  it  from  B  \ 

(d)  A  deposits  books  and  papers  for  safe  custody  with  B.  B  loses 
them  and  C  finds  them,  but  refuses  to  deliver  them  to  B  when  de- 
manded. B  may  recover  them  from  C,  subject  to  C's  right,  if  any, 
under  section  i68  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  1872. 

(«)  A,  a  warehouse-keeper,  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of  certain 


'  This  does  not  bar  a  rehearing 
under  sec.  103  of  the  Civil  Procedure 
Code,  4  Mad.  218. 

'  Mere  omisiion  of  the  party  di»- 
poflseseed  to  avail  himself  01  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  is  not  acqui- 
esoence  in  the  dispostessor's  act  so  as 
to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  rely  on 
his  previoas  possession  in  an  action 
of  ejectment  against  a  trespasser,  8 
Bom.  375,  376. 

A  suit  lies  under  this  section  where 
the  plaintiff*s  possession  has  been 
partially,  as  well  as  where  it  has  been 
wholly  ctisturbed,  3  Mad.  350. 

*  And  the  defendant  has  no  option 
to  retain  the  property  upon  paying 


its  vnlue.    So  in  England  since  tho 
0.  L.  P.  Act,  1854,  sec.  78. 

*  BuUen  i  Leake,  p.  414. 

*  Lord  Buekhurafa  Caae^  i  Co.  Rep. 
3  a.  The  iUustration  assumes  that  B 
is  not  a  beneficiary.  Oth'erwise  his 
trustee  would  be  entitled  to  the  deeds. 
See  the  OTrusts  Act,  sec.  31,  supra, 

p.  853- 

*  The  bailor  must  pay  or  tender 

before  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session. 

*  Donald  y.  SuelcUng,  L.  B.,  i  Q. 
B.  585. 

*  Oliver  ▼.  Oliver,  8  Jur.,  K.  S.  51  a : 
II  C.  B.,  N.  S.  139. 
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goods  to  Z^  which  B  takes  out  of  ^I's  possession.    A  may  sue  B  for 
the  goods  *. 

11,  Any  person  having  the  possession  or  control  of  a  par-  Liability 
ticular  article  of  moveable  property,  of  which  he  is  not  the  \^  ^^^^ 
owner,  may  be  compelled  specifically  to  deliver  it  to  the  person  moii>  »ot 

as  owucF 

entitled  to  its  immediate  possession,  in  any  of  the  following  to  deliver 
cases :—  ^  P^^, 

entitled  to 

(a)  when  the  thing  claimed  is  held  by  the  defendant  as  the  immediate 
agent  or  trustee  »  of  the  claimant ;  poasesaion. 

(&)  when  compensation  in  money  would  not  afford  the 
claimant  adequate  relief  for  the  loss  of  the  thing  claimed  ^ ; 

(c)  when  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
actual  damage  caused  by  its  loss ; 

(it)  when  the  possession  of  the  thing  claimed  has  been 
wrongfully  transferred  from  the  claimant  *. 

lUvAtraiionB 

.  of  clause  (a) — A^^  proceeding  to  Europe,  leaves  his  furniture  in 
charge  of  ^  as  his  agent  during  his  absence.  B^  without  ^I's  authority, 
pledges  the  furniture  to  (7,  and  C,  knowing  that  B  had  no  right  to 
pledge  the  famiture  *,  advertises  it  for  sale.  C  may  be  compelled 
to  deliver  the  furniture  to  A^  for  he  holds  it  as  A^%  iiiistee^ 

of  clause  (6) — Z  has  got  possession  of  an  idol  belonging  to  ^I's 
family,  and  of  which  A  is  ^e  proper  custodian.  Z  may  be  com* 
pelled  to  deliver  the  idol  to  ^1 ''. 

of  clause  (c) — A  is  entitled  to  a  picture  by  a  dead  painter  and  a 
pair  of  rare  China  vases.  B  has  possession  of  them.  The  articles 
are  of  too  special  a  character  to  bear  an  ascertainable  market-value. 
B  may  be  compelled  to  deliver  them  to  ^1  ^. 


^  This  illustrates  Expl.  3 — A  having 
a  temporary  right  to  the  present  pos- 
session of  the  goods.  As  to  the  de* 
cree  in  suits  under  this  section,  see 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sees.  ao8, 
359,  and  as  to  the  meastu-e  of  damages, 
Majne,  Dam.  p.  389. 

"^   Wood  V.  Eowcliffe,  2  Phill.  883. 

'  This  -includes  two  classes  of  Eng- 
lish cases,  (a)  where  the  thing  in 
question  is  unique,  where  there  is, 
over  and  above  the  market  value,  a 
pretium  affeetionis  (Fry,  38),  and  (b) 
where,  though  it  is  not  unique,  it 
possesses  a  special  and  peculiar  value 
to  the  plaintiff  (Fry,  30).  In  the 
latter  class  of  cases  the  Court  will 
enjoin  the  possessor  of  the  article  not 
to  sell  it.  North  v.  0,  N,  By.  Co.,  3 
Giff.64. 


*  As  to  the  plaint  and  decree  in 
suits  under  this  section,  see  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure,  sched.  iv,  no.  103, 
and  sec.  360. 

*  If  C  had  not  this  knowledge,  the 
Contract  Act,  sec.  178,  would  apply. 

*  Wood    v.    Bofvcliffe,    3    Hare, 

304. 

'  Fusey  v.  Pwey,  I.  Vem.  373. 

'  Duke  of  Somerset  v.  Cookson,  3 
P.  W.  389  :  Lowther  v.  Lowther,  13 
Ves,  95  :  Falcke  v.  Grey,  4  Drew.  653. 
Englidb  Courts  of  Equity  have  com- 
pelled delivery  also  of  £unily  paint- 
ings, family  plate,  a  gold  snuff-box, 
farm-stock,  mortgagO'deeds,  account- 
books,  jewels,  masonic  regalia.  A 
ship  is  probably  within  this  principle, 
Fry,  38,  note  O. 


CHAPTEE   11. 


Cases  in 

which 
specific 
perform- 
ance en- 
foroeable. 


OF  THE   SPECIFIC   PERFORMANCE    OF   CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Contracts  which  may  he  specifically  enforced. 

12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  spe- 
cific performance  of  any  contract  ^  may  in  the  discretion  ^  of 
the  Court  be  enforced — 

(a)  when  the  act  agreed  to  be  done  is  in  the  performance, 
wholly  or  partly,  of  a  tnist  ^ ; 

{b)  when  there  exists  no  standard  for  ascertaining  the 
actual  damage  caused  by  the  non-performance  of  the  act 
agreed  to  be  done ; 

(c)  when  the  act  agreed  to  be  done  is  such  that  pecuniary 
compensation  for  its  non-performance  would  not  afEord  ade- 
quate relief;  or 

{d)  when  it  is  probable  that  pecuniary  compensation  cannot 
be  got  for  the  non-performance  of  the  act  agreed  to  be  done. 

Explanation. — Unless  and  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  the 
Court  shall  presume  that  the  breach  of  a  contract  to  transfer 
immoveable  property  cannot  be  adequately  relieved  by  com- 
pensation in  money,  and  that  the  breach  of  a  contract  to 
transfer  moveable  property  can  be  thus  relieved  *. 

IUiuttr€Uion8 

of  clause  (a) — A  holds  certain  stock  in  trust  for  B.  A  wrongfully 
disposes  of  the  stock.  The  law  creates  an  obligation  on  il  to  restore 
the  same  quantity  of  stock  to  Bj  and  B  may  enforce  specific  per* 
formance  of  this  obligation  \ 

of  clause  (6) — A  agrees  to  buy,  and  B  agrees  to  sell,  a  picture 
by  a  dead  painter  and  two  rare  China  vases.  A  may  compel  B 
specifically  to  perform  this  contract,  for  there  is  no  standard  for 
ascertaining  the  actual  damage  which  would  be  caused  by  its  non- 
performance '. 

of  clause  (c) — A  contracts  with  B  to  sell  him  a  house  for  Es.  looo. 

■  ForeH  V.  EltoeSf  4  Ves.  497 : 
Pooley  y.  Budd,  14  Beav.  34.  'Jliis 
illustration  is  repealed  by  the  Trusts 
Act,  II  of  zSSa,  wherever  that  Act 
is  in  force. 

•  Faleke  v.  Grey,  4  Drew.  651. 


'  i.e.  an  agreement  enforceable  by 
law;  supra,  p.  547 

*  See  infra,  sec.  22. 

'  whether  express,  constructive,  or 
resulting,  supra,  p.  946. 

*  I  Sim.  &  St  610. 
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B  is  entitled  to  a  decree  directing  A  to  convey  the  house  to  him,  he 
paying  the  purchase-money. 

In  consideration  of  being  released  from  certain  obligations  im- 
posed on  it  by  its  Act  of  incorporation,  a  railway-company  contract 
with  Z  to  make  an  archway  through  their  railway  to  connect  lands 
of  Z  severed  by  the  railway,  to  construct  a  road  between  certain 
specified  points,  to  pay  a  certain  annual  sum  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  tills  road,  and  also  to  construct  a  siding  and  a  wharf  as 
specified  in  the  contract.  Z  is  entitled  to  have  this  contract  spe- 
cifically enforced,  for  his  interest  in  its  performance  cannot  be 
adequately  compensated  for  by  money ;  and  the  Court  may  appoint 
a  proper  person  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  archway, 
road,  siding  and  wharf  ^. 

A  contracts  to  sell,  and  B  contracts  to  buy,  a  certain  number  of 
railway-shares  of  a  particular  description.  A  refuses  to  complete 
the  sale.  B  may  compel  A  specifically  to  perform  this  agreement, 
for  the  shares  are  limited  in  number  and  not  always  to  be  had  in 
the  market,  and  their  possession  carries  with  it  the  status  of  a  share- 
holder, which  cannot  otherwise  be  procured  *. 

A  contracts  with  B  to  paint  a  picture  for  By  who  agrees  to  pay 
therefor  Es.  looo.  The  picture  is  painted*.  B  is  entitled  to  have 
it  delivered  to  him  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  Bs.  looo. 

of  clause  (d) — A  transfers  without  endorsement,  but  for  valuable 
consideration,  a  promissory  note  to  B,  A  becomes  insolvent,  and 
C  is  appointed  his  assignee.  B  may  compel  C  to  endorse  the  note, 
for  G  bas  succeeded  to  ^I's  liabilities,  and  a  decree  for  pecuniary 
compensation  for  not  endorsing  the  note  would  be  fruitless  ^ 

13.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  section  56  of  Contractg 
the  Indian  Contract  Act  *,  a  contract  is  not  wholly  impossible  ^le^Bubject 
of  performance  because  a  portion  of  its  subject-matter,  exist-  b*8  par- 
ing at  its  date,  has  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  per-  oeased  to 

formance.  ®^*' 

lUust/rations, 
(a)  A  contracts  to  sell  a  house  to  ^  for  a  Idkh  of  rupees.     The 
day  after  the  contract  is  made,  the  house  is  destroyed  by  a  cyclone. 
B  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  by  paying 
the  purchase-money  •. 


*  Stwei'  v.  G,  W.  By.  Co.,  2  Y.  &  C. 
K.  R.  48,  53.  And  see  Powell  v.  G» 
W,  By,  Co.,  1  Jur,  N.  S.  773 :  Wilson 
V.  Furness  By.  Co.,  L.  H.,  9  £q.  28 : 
Greene  v.  W.  Cheshire  By.  Co.,  L.  B., 
13  Eq.  44 :  Frith  v.  Midland  By.  Co., 
L.  R.,  20  £q.  zoo :  Dart,  989.  This 
illustraiion  seems  to  accord  with  the 
Scotch  practice ;  Fry,  S.  P.,  989. 

'  Buncujt  y.  Albrecht,  12  Sim.  189. 
See  Fry,  §§  54;  1468-1501.  Specific 
performance  has  been  granted  of  con- 


tracts for  the  sale  of  a  barge,  a  patent, 
the  goodwill  of  a  business  sold  in 
connection  with  the  property.  Dart, 
5th  ed.  986. 

'  If  it  hftd  not  already  been  painted, 
sec.  21,  cl.  (b)  would  apply. 

*  Waihins  v.  Maule,  2  J.  &  W.  242. 
As  to  agreements  in  the  nature  of  a 
family  compromise,  see  8  Moo.  I.  A. 

375. 
»  Supra,  p.  579. 

•  Faine  v.  Mdlor^  6  Ves.  349. 
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(6)  In  consideration  of  a  sam  of  money  payable  by  By  A  contracts 
to  grant  an  annuity  to  B  for  ^*8  life.  The  day  after  the  contract 
has  been  made,  B  is  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  B*b  repre- 
sentative may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  purchase-money  ^ 

14.  Where  a  party  to  a  contract  is  unable  to  perform  the 
whole  of  his  part  of  it^  but  the  part  which  must  be  left 
nnperformed  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  in 
value^  and  ^  admits  of  compensation  in  money^  the  Court  may^ 
at  the  suit  of  either  party,  direct  the  specific  performance  of 
so  much  of  the  contract  as  can  be  performed^  and  award  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  deficiency^. 

lUustratums, 

(a)  A  contracts  to  sell  B  a  piece  of  land  consisting  of  lOO  bigh^ 
It  turns  out  that  98  high  is  of  the  land  belong  to  A,  and  the  two 
remaining  bighis  to  a  stranger,  who  refuses  to  part  with  them. 
The  two  bighds  are  not  necessary^  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the 
98  bigh&s,  nor  so  important  for  such  use  or  enjoyment  that  the  loss 
of  them  may  not  be  made  good  in  money.  A  may  be  directed  at 
the  suit  of  B  to  convey  to  B  the  98  bighis  and  to  make  compensa* 
tion  to  him  for  not  conveying  the  two  remaining  bighis ;  or  B  may- 
be directed,  at  the  suit  of  il,  to  pay  to  A  on  receiving  the  convey* 
ance  and  possession  of  the  land,  the  stipulated  purchase-money,  less 
a  sum  awarded  as  compensation  for  the  deficiency. 

(6)  In  a  contract  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  house  and  lands 
for  two  14khs  of  rupees,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  furniture 
should  be  taken  at  a  valuation.  The  Court  may  direct  specific 
performance  of  the  contract  notwithstanding  the  parties  are  unable 
to  agree  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  furniture,  and  may  either  have 
the  furniture  valued  in  the  suit  and  include  it  in  the  decree  for 
specific  performance,  or  may  confine  its  decree  to  the  house  '. 

15.  Where  a  party  to  a  contract  is  unable  to  perform  the 
whole  of  his  part  of  it,  and  the  part  which  must  be  left  unper- 
formed forms  a.confiiderable  portion  of  the  whole,  or®  does 
not  admit  of  compensation  in  money,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
obtain  a  decree  for  specific  performance.  But  the  Court  may  \ 
at  the  suit  of  the  other  party,  direct  the  party  in  default  to 


'    *  Mortimor  v.  Capper,  i  Bro.  C.  C. 

*  not  *  or,'  as  in  sec.  15. 

'  Taken  from  the  Law  Oommis- 
sioners'  Draft  Contract  Law,  cl.  53. 
The  drafting  is  not  quite  accurate.  See 
in  England,  Dart,  1065,  and  the  Law 
Quarterly  Meview,  Jan.  1887,  p.  54. 


*  If  they  were  necessary,  specific 
performance  would  not  be  decreed 
against  B ;  Peers  v.  Lamhart,  7  Beav. 
546 :  Perkins  r  Ede,  16  Bear.  193. 

^  Itiekardson  v.  Smith,  L.  B.,  5 
Chan.  648. 

*  not '  and,*  as  in  sec.  14. 

"^  in  its  discretion,  sec.  a  a,  II,  infra. 
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perform  specifically  so  much  of  his  part  of  the'  contract  as  he 
can  perform,  provided  that  the  plaintiff  ^  relinquishes  all  claim 
to  farther  performance,  and  all  right  to  compensation,  either 
for  the  deficiency,  or  for  the  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  him 
through  the  de&ult  of  the  defendant '. 

Illustrations* 

(a)  A  contracts  to  sell  to  ^  a  piece  of  land  consisting  of  100 
bigh4s.  It  turns  out  that  50  bighds  of  the  land  belong  to  A,  and 
the  other  50  bighis  to  a  stranger,  who  refuses  to  part  with  them. 
A  cannot  obtain  a  decree  against  B  for  the  specific  performance  of 
the  contract ;  but  if  ^  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon,  and 
to  take  the  50  bights  which  belong  to  A,  waiving  all  right  to 
compensation  either  for  the  deficiency  or  for  loss  sustained  by  him 
through  A*B  neglect  or  default,  B  is  entitled  to  a  deci*ee  directing 
A  to  convey  those  50  bigh^  to  him  on  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

(6)  A  contracts  to  sell  to  B  an  estate  with  a  house  and  garden 
for  a  14kh  of  rupees.  The  garden  is  important  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  house.  It  turns  out  that  A  is  unable  to  convey  the  garden. 
A  cannot  obtain  a  decree  against  B  for  the  specific  performance  of 
the  contract ;  but  if  B  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon,  and 
to  take  the  estate  and  house  without  the  garden,  waiving  all  right 
to  compensation  either  for  the  deficiency  or  for  loss  sustained  by 
him  through  A*b  neglect  or  default,  B  is  entitled  to  a  decree  direct* 
ing  A  to  convey  the  house  to  him  on  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money. 

16.  When  a  part  of  a  contract  which,  taken  by  itself,  can  Specific 
and  ought  to  be  specifically  performed,  stands  on  a  separate  ^ce*of  in- 
and  independent  footing  from  another  part  of  the  same  contract  dependent 
which  cannot  *  or  ought  not*  to  be  specifically  performed,  the  cOTtraot. 
Court  may  direct  specific  performance  of  the  former  part. 

17.  The  Court  shall  not  ^irect  the  specific  performance  of  Bar  in 

a  part  of  a  contract  except  in  cases  coming  under  one  or  other  ^£  gt^fi!^ 

of  the  three  last  preceding  sections  *,  perform- 

ance of 

'   *  being  the  buyer.  where   compensation    cannot  be  as-  P*^* 

'  Taken  from  the   Law  Commis-  sessed,  to  compel  specific  performance 

sioners*  Draft  Contract  Law,  cl.  54.  with  an  indemnity.   See  Balmarino 

Other  illustrations  are,  E(irl  of  JhtV'  v.  Lumley^  i  Ves.  &  B.  324,  and  Fry, 

ham  V.  Legard^  34  L.  J.,  Ch.  589,  ,533.    But  see  Milligan  v.  Cooke,  16 

where  the  estate  was  supposed  to  con-  Yes.  i,  where  a  vendor  was  compelled 

tain  3 1,750  acres,  but  in  fact  contained  to  give  an  indemnity. 

only  11,814;  ATid  Maw  v.  Topham,  19  'i.e.  which  becomes  impossible. 

Beav.  576,  where  the  vendors  were  *  from  its  having  become  illegal 

only  entitled  to  three-fourths.  or  for  any  other  reason. 

The  Act  does  not  empower  a  vendor  '  Law  Commissioners*  Pri^ft Contract 

in  case  of  essential    misdescription,  Ijaw,  cl.'55,  L.  K.,  i:l  Eq.  33.    The 
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18.  Where  a  person  eontracts  to  sell  or  let  certain  pro- 
perty ^,  having  only  an  imperfect  title  thereto^  the  puidiaser 
or  lessee  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  chapter)  has 
the  following  rights : — 

(a)  if  the  vendor  or  lessor'  has  subsequently  to  the  sale  or 
lease  acquired  any  interest  in  the  property^  the  purchaser  or 
lessee  may  compel  him  to  make  good  the  contract  out  of  such 
interest  * ; 

{b)  where  the  concurrence  of  other  persons  is  necessary  to 
validate  the  title^  and  they  are  bound  ^  to  convey  at  the 
vendor's  or  lessor's  request^  the  purchaser  or  lessee  may  compel 
him  to  procure  such  concurrence ; 

{c)  where  the  vendor  professes  ^  to  sell  unincumbered  pro- 
perty^ but  the  property  is  mortgaged  for  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  purchase-money^  and  the  vendor  has  in  fact  only  a 
right  to  redeem  it^  the  purchaser  may  compel  him  to  redeem  the 
mortgage  and  to  obtain  a  conveyance  from  the  mortgagee  *  ; 

[d)  where  the  vendor  or  lessor  sues  for  specific  performance 
of  the  contract  and  the  suit  is  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  his 
imperfect  title^  the  defendant  has  a  right  to  a  return  of  his 
deposit  (if  any)  with  interest  thereon^  to  his  costs  of  the  suit^ 
and  to  a  lien  for  such  deposit^  interest  and  costs  on  the 
interest  of  the  vendor  or  lessor  in  the  property  agreed  to  be 
sold  or  let  ''^ 


Power  to  19.  Any  person  suing  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
p^isati^  tract,  may  also  ask  for  compensation  for  its  breach,  either  in 
in  certain    addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  such  performance  *. 


object  of  this  section  is,  as  Mr.  Collett 
suggests,  to  prevent  that  remodelling 
of  contracts  which  has  been  sometimes 
carried  to  excess  in  English  cases. 
See  Oi^ome  v.  Smith,  6  H.  L.  Ga.  391. 
It  covers  the  Englidi  cases  in  which 
specific  performance  has  been  refused 
where  there  has  been  misdescription 
regarding  the  identity,  tenure,  or 
situation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
contract. 

^  whether  immoveable  or  moveable. 
The  section  does  not  apply  to  mort- 
gages or  exchanges. 

'  or  any  one  claiming  nnder  him, 
see  infra,  sec.  27,  cl.  (5),  (c). 


'  8  Gal.  144 :  the  subsequently  ac- 
quired interest  feeds  (as  English 
Uwyers  say)  the  estoppel,  Ascough 
V.  Johruon,  2  Yem.  66.  For  the  con* 
verse  case,  see  Murrell  v.  Goodyear, 
I  D.  F.  &  J.  432. 

*  i.  e.  under  a  legal  obligation. 

*  i.  e.  represents,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication.  See  Averall  v. 
Wade,  Lloyd  &  G.,  temp.  Sug.  261. 

*  of  such  interest  as  he  haa  under 
the  mortgage. 

'  Turner  v.  Marriott,  L.  R.,  3  Eq. 
744 :  MiddUton  v.  Magnay,  2  Hem.  & 
M.  233. 

*  21  &  22  Vic.  c.  27  :   8  Cal.  963, 
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If  in  any  sucli  suit  the  Court  decides  that  specific  per- 
formance ought  not  to  be  granted^  but  that  there  is  a  contract 
between  the  parties  which  has  been  broken  by  the  defendant 
and  that  the  plaintifiE  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  that 
breach^  it  shall  award  him  compensation  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  suit  the  Court  decides  that  specific  per-, 
formance  ought  to  be  granted^  but  that  it  is  not  sufiicient  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  that  some  compensation 
for  breach  of  the  contract  should  also  be  made  to  the  plaintiff, 
it  shaU  awaid  him  such  compensation  ^  accordingly. 

Compensation  awarded  under  this  section  may  be  assessed 
i.»eh1„.»««..C<«rtM.ydbect.. 

Explanation. — The  circumstance  that  the  contract  has  be- 
come incapable^  of  specific  performance  does  not  preclude 
the  Court  from  exercising  the  jurisdiction  *  conferred  by  this 

section, 

lUustrabions 

of  the  second  paragraph : — A  contracts  to  sell  a  hundred  mannds 
of  rice  to  jB.  B  brings  a  suit  to  compel  A  to  perform  the  contract 
or  to  pay  compensation.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  A  has  made 
a  valid  contract  and  has  broken  it,  without  excuse,  to  the  injury  of 
J^,  but  that  specific  performance  is  not  the  proper  remedy  °.  It  ^all 
award  to  B  such  compensation  as  it  deems  just. 

of  the  third  paragraph  : — A  contracts  with  B  to  sell  him  a  house 
for  Ks.  1000,  the  price  to  be  paid  and  the  possession  given  on  the 
ist  January  1877.  A  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
B  brings  his  suit  for  specific  performance  and  compensation,  which 
is  decided  in  his  favour  on  the  ist  January  1878.  The  decree 
may.  besides  ordering  specific  performance,  award  to  B  compensa- 
tion  for  any  loss  which  he  has  sustained  by  A'q  refusal  ^. 


Sec.  19  must  be  read  in  connexion 
with  sec.  39  infra.  In  England  the 
right  to  damages  may  be  forfeited 
by  the  plaintiff's  laches,  8  Jur.  N.  S. 

873. 

.    ^  but  not  an  indemnity. 

^  i.  e.  by  taking  an  account,  issuing 

a  oommisnion  (Code  of  Civ.  P.  sec.  392), 

or  directing  an  inquiry.    Of.  21  &  22 

Vic.  c.  27,  ss.  3,  6.    In  India,  as  in 

]Bngland  (Ord.  36,  B.  58),  in  respect 

of  any  continuing  cause  of  action,  the 

damages  should  be  assessed  down  to 

the  time  of  the  assessment.  As  to  the 

measure  of  damages,  the  Court  of 

course  is  bound  by  the  rules  applicable 


to  the  contract  in  question,  and  sec- 
tion 19  (like  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  21  & 
32  Vic.  c.  27,  on  which  it  is  founded) 
gives  no  right  to  damages  where  they 
could  not  have  been  previously  re- 
covered. The  Rock  Portland  Cement 
Co.  V.  Wilson f  52  L.  J.,  Ch.  214. 

'  from  the  de&ult  of  either  party, 
as  where  the  vendor  has  since  the 
date  of  the  contract  for  sale  sold  the 
property  to  another  for  value  without 
notice. 

*  to  award  compensation. 

^  The  proper  remedy  is  a  suit  for 
damages,  sec.  21,  cl.  a. 

*  Taken  from  the  Law  Commis- 
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of  the  Explanation :— ii,  a  parchaaer,  anet  B^  hia  Tendor,  for 
apecific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  patent.  Before 
the  hearing  of  the  suit  the  patent  expires.  The  Coart  may  award 
A  compensation  for  the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  and  may, 
if  necessary,  amend  the  plaint  for  that  purpoee^ 

A  sues  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  resolution  passed  hy  the 
Directors  of  a  public  company,  under  which  he  was  entitled  to  have 
a  certain  numher  of  shares  idlotted  to  him,  and  for  compensation 
for  the  non-performance  of  the  resolution.  All  the  shi&res  had 
heen  allotted  before  the  institution  of  the  sait.  The  Court  may, 
under  this  section,  award  A  compensation  for  the  non-performance  \ 

20.  A  contract^  otherwise  proper  to  be  specifically  enforced, 
may  be  thus  enforced,  though  a  sum  be  named  in  it  as  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in  case  of  its  breach,  and  the  party  in 
de&ult  is  willing  to  pay  the  same  *• 

lUhutraliim. 

A  contracts  to  grant  B  an  underlease  of  pnqierty  held  by  A  under 
C,  and  that  he  will  apply  to  C  for  a  licence  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  underlease,  and  that,  if  the  licence  is  not  procured,  A  will 
pay  B  Bs.  10,000,  A  refuses  to  apply  for  the  licence  and  offers  to 
pay  B  the  Rs.  10,000.  B  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  have  the  con- 
tract specifically  enforced  if  C  consents  to  give  the  licenced 

(b)  Contract  which  cannot  be  specifically  enforced. 

21.  The  following  contracts  cannot  be  specifically  en- 
forced : — 

{a)  a  contract  for  the  non-performance  of  which  com- 
pensation in  money  is  an  adequate  relief^; 

(d)  a  contract  which  runs  into  such  minute  or  numerous 
details,  or  which  is  so  dependent  on  the  personal  qualifications 
or  volition  of  the  parties*,  or  otherwise  from  its  nature  is 
such,  that  the  Court  cannot  enforce  specific  performance  of 
its  material  terms  ^ ; 

(c)  a  contract  the  terms  of  which  the  Court  cannot  find 
with  reasonable  certainty  • ; 


aionm'  DiaR,  a  8a,  iU.  (j).    lAXLit 
V.  htgh^  De  G.  &  J.  204. 

*  Ferguton  ▼.  WUvm,  L.R.,  2  Ch.  77. 
'  Contra,   Fergmon  t.  Wilson,  L. 

R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  77. 

*  Draft  N.  Y.  CivU  Code,  §  189a. 
Compare  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  74. 

*  Long  v.  Bowring,  33  Beav.  585. 

^  a  Mad.  79  (contract  to  lend  money 
on  mortgage) :  i  Cal.  74  (contract  to 
give  a  girl  in  marriage). 


*  6  Bom.  a8a,a83.  See  Fry,  §$  87- 
91. 

*  That  a  mere  agreement  to  adopt 
and  a  contract  of  betrothal  will  prob* 
ably  not  be  specifically  enforced,  eee 
West  &  B.  1090,  citing  7  Bom.  H.  C, 
O.  C.  J.  132  :  I  CaL  ^4.  Whether  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  medical 
practice  can  be  specifically  enforced, 
see  May  y.  Thomson,  to  Ch.  D.  705. 

*  Dart,  1033,  and  see  3  Cal.  464 : 
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(d)  a  contract  which  is  in  its  nature  revocable  ^ ; 

{e)  a  contract  made  by  trustees  either  in  excess  of  their 
powers  or  in  breach  of  their  trust  ^ ; 

(/)  a  contract  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  corporation  or 
public  company  created  for  special  purposes^  or  by  the  pro- 
moters of  such  company^  which  is  in  excess  of  its  powers ; 

(^)  a  contract  the  performance  of  which  involves  the  per- 
formance of  a  continuous  duty  extending  over  a  longer  period 
than  three  years  from  its  date  '  ; 

(A)  a  contract  of  which  a  material  part  of  the  subject- 
matter^  supposed  by  both  parties  to  exists  has,  before  it  has 
been  made^  ceased  to  exist  ^. 

And  save  as  provided  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  ^  no 
contract  to  refer  a  controversy  to  arbitration  shall  be  speci- 
fically enforced®;  but  if  any  person  who  has  made  such  a 


5  All.  44.  At  to  the  remedy  where 
Uie  instrument  of  oontract  is  lost, 
ibid.  5a.  Where  a  oontract  it  made 
to  sell  land  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
there  it  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  a  fair  valuation  would  be,  the 
Court  would  take  the  usual  means  of 
asoertainine  it,  and  decree  perform- 
ance of  tne  contract  accordingly. 
Where  the  value  mutt  be  to  a  great 
extent  matter  of  guett,  as  in  the  case 
of  land  tupposed  to  contain  coal  or 
other  minerals,  the  Court  must  do  its 
best  to  determine  the  value,  5  Cal. 
937.  English  cases  illuttiating  clause 
(c)  will  be  found  in  I  De  Q.  M.  &  6. 
80 :  3  id.  34 :  5  id.  880 :  7  id.  328 ; 
and  tee  Harvey  v.  Principal  dec,  of 
Bamarcti  Inn,  50  L.  J.,  Ch.  750: 
Marshall  v.  Berndge,  19  Ch.  D.  333. 
Where  an  agreement  has  been  in  part 
performed,  the  Court  struggles  to 
overcome  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
its  specific  enforcement  arising  m>m 
vagueness  in  the  terms.  Hart  v.  Hart, 
18  Ch.  D.  670. 

1  Fry,  %%  73-75. 
*  »  Dunn  V.  Dann,  a8  Ch.  D.  586 : 
Thompson  v.  BuckstonCt  6  Beav.  470. 
If  the  Court  knows  that  the  seUer  is 
a  trustee  having  power  to  tell  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  thould 
not  decree  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  of  tale  without  having  at  leatt 
tome  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
circumstances.      Where   therefore  a 


suit  is  brought  against  the  fiftther  of 
an  undivided  Hindti  family  having 
a  minor  ton,  for  the  spe^o  per- 
formance of  a  contract  to  sell  land 
presumably  ancettral,  the  Court  hav« 
ing  thereby  notice  that  the  vendor's 
powers  can  be  exercised  without  a 
breach  of  trust  only  where  there  exists 
a  necessity  sufficient  in  law  to  justify 
the  sale,  and  that  the  minor  is  entitled 
to  forbid  the  sale,  is  bound  to  require 
the  plaintiff  to  give  some  ^roof  of  the 
necessity,  5  Mad.  341.  Where  it  it 
doubtful  whether  the  manager  of  cer- 
tain endowed  property  has  power  to 
grant  a  patni  lease  thereof,  the  Court 
refused  to  enforce  against  him  a  con- 
tract for  the  grant  of  such  a  lease, 
I  Suth.  Civ.  B.  4. 

»  3  Dm.  &  W.  80 :  L.  R.,  i  Ch. 
117 :  3  D.  J.  ft  G.  475.  Fry,  §  67,  as 
to  contracts  to  be  performed  by  instal* 
ments. 

^  Compare  the  Contract  Act  (supra 
p.  557),  sec.  20. 

•  Sect.  533-536. 

*  The  reason  is  that  the  Court  could 
not  make  an  effective  decree  if  the 
parties  would  not  name  an  arbitrator, 
or  if  he  died,  or  became  incapable,  or 
refused  to  act.  So  in  England.  The 
rest  of  the  clause  imposes  '  a  kind  of 
mora.1  pretture  to  prevent  people  who 
had  entered  into  contracts  to  refer  to 
arbitration  from  breaking  them  wil« 
fully  and  capriciously '  (Mr.  Hobhouse, 
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oontimct  and  Yum  refused  to  perfonn  it  \  sues  in  respect  of  any 
subject  which  he  has  ocmtracted  to  ref er^  the  existence  of  sndi 
contract  shall  bar  the  suit  '• 


Ilhuiraiumg 

to  {a)^A  contrscts  to  sell,  and  B  contracts  to  buy,  a  likh  of 
rupees  in  the  foor  per  cent,  loan  of  the  Qoyemment  of  India  ' : 

A  contracts  to  sell,  and  B  contrscts  to  buy,  40  chests  of  indigo 
at  Rs.  1000  per  chest : 

In  considerstion  of  certain  pn^rty  haying  been  transferred  by 
A  to  Bj  B  contracts  to  open  a  credit  in  il's  faronr  to  the  extent  of 
Bs.  10,000,  and  to  honour  A*9  drafts  to  that  amount  \ 

The  above  contracts  cannot  be  specifically  enforced,  for,  in  the 
first  and  the  second  both  A  and  B,  and  in  the  third  A,  would  be  re- 
imbursed by  compensation  in  money. 

to  (6) — A  contracts  to  render  personal  service  to  B*: 

A  contracts  to  employ  B  on  personal  service : 

A  an  author,  contracts  with  B,  a  publisher,  to  complete  a  literary 
work. 

B  cannot  enforce  specific  performance  of  these  contracts. 

A  contracts  to  buy  ^s  business  at  the  amount  of  a  valuation  to 
be  made  by  two  valuers,  one  to  be  named  by  A  and  tbe  other  by  £, 
A  and  B  each  name  a  valuer,  but  before  the  valuation  is  made,  A 
instructs  his  valuer  not  to  proceed  * : 

By  a  charter-party  entered  into  in  Calcutta  between  A,  the 
owner  of  a  ship,  and  B,  the  charterer,  it  is  agreed  that  the  ship 
shall  proceed  to  Eangoon,  and  there  load  a  cargo  of  rice,  and 
thence  proceed  to  London,  freight  to  be  paid,  one-third  on 
arrival  at  Kangoon,  and  two-thirds  on  delivery  of  the  cargo  in 
London  ^ : 

A  lets  land  to  B  and  B  contracts  to  cultivate  it  in  a  particular 
manner  for  three  years'  next  after  the  date  of  the  lease ' : 


Prooeedings  of  the  Council,  3  a  Nov. 
1876). 

^  5  Cal.  498.  The  mere  act  of  in- 
stituting a  suit  for  part  of  the  suhject- 
matter  referred  ii  not  tantamount  to 
such  a  refusal,  8  All.  57,  61. 

'  4  All.  548.  Compare  17  &  18 
Vice.  125,  sec.  11. 

»  Cud    V.     Sutter,    i  P.    Wms. 

570- 
*  Larios  v.  Boncmjff  L.  B.,  5  P.  C. 

346.    So  if  £  a  banker,  having  funds 

of  his  customer  A  in  hand,  refuses  to 

cash  A^B  cheques  when  duly  presented, 

Margetti  v.  WillianUj  i  B.  &  Ad. 

41 5.    So  where  B  contracts  to  lend  a 

sum  of  money,  Siehel  v.  Moeenthal,  8 

Jur.  N.  S.  375,  or  to  do  something 

unconnected  with  property,  Misfhy  v, 


Ccnnoly  14  Ch.  D.  487. 

«  Sec.  57,  ilL  (d)  in^ :  L.  R.,  i 
£q.  411. 

*  Vieken  v.  Vicken,  L.  R,  4  £q. 
539.  Here  the  contnM^  is  only  in- 
choate until  the  price  is  fixed.  It  is 
otherwise  where  the  provision  as  to 
valuing  is  merely  subsidiary. 

^  S^  Le  Blanch  v.  Granger,  35 
Beav.  187,  where  the  M.  B.  held 
that,  though  the  Court  could  not  decree 
specific  performance  of  a  charterparty, 
it  could  restrain  the  emplojrment  of 
a  ship  in  a  manner  inconaistent  with 
the  rights  given  by  tbe  contract. 

'  Where  the  term  is  more  than 
three  years  clause  ijg)  applies. 

•  Bayner  v.  Stone,  2  Eden,  128, 
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A  and  B  contract  that,  in  consideration  of  annual  advances  to 
be  made  hj  A,  B  will  for  three  years*  next  after  the  date  of  the: 
contract  grow  particular  crops  on  the  land  in  his  possession  and 
deliver  them  to  A  when  cut  and  ready  for  delivery: 

A  contracts  with  B  that,  in  consideration  of  Ks.  1,000  to  he 
paid  to  him  by  B,  he  will  paint  a  picture  for  ^  ' : 

A  contracts  with  B  to  execute  certain  works  which  the  Court 
cannot  superintend » : 

A  contracts  to  supply  B  with  all  the  goods  of  a  certain  class 
which  B  may  require  * : 

A  contracts  with  B  to  take  from  B  a  lease  of  a  certain  house  for 
a  specified  term,  at  a  specified  rent,  '  if  the  drawing-room  is  hand-t 
somely  decorated,'  even  if  it  is  held  to  have  so  much  certainty  that 
compensation  can  he  recovered  for  its  breach  ° : 

A  contracts  to  marry  B, 

The  ahove  contracts  cannot  he  specifically  enforced  ^. 

to  (c). — A,  the  owner  of  a  refreshment-room,  contracts  with  B 
to  give  him  accommodation  there  for  the  sale  of  his  goods  and  to 
fuimish  him  with  the  necessary  appliances.  A  refuses  to  perform 
his  contract.  The  case  is  one  for  compensation  and  not  for  specific 
peiformance,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  accommodation  and 
appliances  heing  undefined  ^. 

to  (d). — A  and  B  contract  to  hecome  partners  in  a  certain 
busine8S,  the  contract  not  specifying  the  duration  of  the  proposed 
partnership  *.  This  contract  cannot  be  specifically  performed,  for, 
if  it  were  so  performed,  either  A  or  B  might  at  once  dissolve  the 
partnership  '. 

to  (e). — A  is  a  trustee  of  land  with  power  to  lease  it  for  seven 
years.  He  enters  into  a  contract  with  B  to  grant  a  lease  of  the 
land  for  seven  years,  with  a  covenant  to  renew  the  lease  at  the 
expiry  of  the  term.  This  contract  cannot  he  specifically  enforced^®. 
The  directors  of  a  company  have  power  to  sell  the  concern  with 
the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  They  con* 
tract  to  sell  it  without  any  such  sanction.  This  contract  cannot 
be  specifically  enforced. 


^  Where  the  term  is  more  than 
three  years,  clause  (^)  applies. 

^  See  sec.  12,  cL  (c),  and  the  second 
illustration. 

'  Peto  V.  Brighton  Ac.  By.  Co.,  1 
H.  &  M.  468. 

*  Eilh  V.  Croll,  i  D.  M.G.  627  «., 
S.  C.  2  Ph.  60. 

*  Taylor  v.  Partington,  7  D.  M.  & 
G.  328. 

*  As  regards  the  illustration  about 
the  charter-party  these  words  require 
to  be  limited  to  enf(»rcement  at  the 
suit  of  A. 

'  Paris  Chocolate  Co.  v.  Crystal 
Palace  Co.,  3  Sm.  &  G.  119. 
'But  where  the  contract  defines 


the  duration,  and  there  has  been  part- 
performance,  tlie  Court  may  specifics- 
ally  execute  it,  England  v.  Curling, 
8  Beav.  129. 

•  1  Mad.  H.  C.  341,  347  :  Bcott  r. 
Rayment,  L.  £.,  7  £q.  112,  and  see 
Fry,  641.  So  in  the  case  of  every 
contract  where  the  defendant  has  an 
option  of  revoking.  Fry,  §§  72-75. 
So  where  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  third 
person  to  destroy  the  title,  the  Court 
will  not  enforce  a  contract  for  sale  at 
the  instance  of  the  vendor,  see  Brewer 
V.  BroadtDOod,  22  Ch.  D.  105. 

"  Mortlock  V.  Puller,  10  Ves.  29a.: 
Harnett  v.  Yielding,  2  Sch.  ^  Lef. 
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Two  tnutees,  A  and  B,  empowered  to  sell  trost-property  wordi 
a  Ukh  of  rupees,  oontract  to  sell  it  to  0  for  Rs.  30,000.  The 
oontract  is  so  disadvantageoiis  as  to  be  a  breach  of  trust  Ccannot 
enforce  its  specific  performance  \ 

The  promoters  of  a  company  for  working  mines  oontract  that 
the  company, when  formed,  shall  porchase  certain  mineral  property. 
They  take  no  proper  precautions  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  pro- 
perty, and  in  fact  agree  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  therfor.  They 
also  stipulate  that  the  vendors  shall  give  them  a  bonus  out  of  the 
purchase-money.    This  contract  cannot  be  specifically  enforced  \ 

to  (/V — ^A  eompany  existing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
and  working  a  railway,  contracts  for  the  purdbase  of  a  piece  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  cotton-mill  thereon,  lliis  eon- 
tract  cannot  be  specifically  enforced '. 

to  (ff), — A  contracts  to  let  for  twenty-one  years  to  B  the  right 
to  use  such  part  of  a  certain  railway  made  by  ii  as  was  upon  ^s 
land,  and  that  B  should  have  a  right  of  running  carriages  over  the 
whole  line  on  certain  terms,  and  might  require  A  to  supply  the 
necessary  engine-power,  and  thatil  should  during  the*  term  keep 
the  whole  railway  in  good  repair.  Specific  performance  of  tbis 
oontract  must  be  refused  to  B\ 

to  {h), — A  contracts  to  pay  an  annuity  to  B  for  the  lives  of  O 
and  D.  It  turns  out  that,  at  the  date  of  the  contract,  C,  though 
supposed  by  A  and  ^  to  be  alive,  was  dead.  The  contract  cannot 
be  specifically  performed  '.  . 

(<?)  Of  the  DUcrelian  of  tke  Court. 

IMscretion       22.  The  jurisdiction  to  decree  specific  performance  is  dis- 
^^Jjn^       cretionary,  and  the  Court  is  not  bound  to  grant  such  relief 
speoifioper-  merely  because  it  is  lawful  to  do  so ;  but  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  is  not  arbitrary  but  sound  and  reasonable^  guided  by- 
judicial  principles  and  capable  of  correction  by  a  Court  of 
appeal  ^. 

The  following  are  cases  in  which  the  Court  may  properly 
exercise  a  discretion  not  to  decree  specific  performance : — 

I.  Where  the  circumstances  under  which  the  contract  is 
made  are  such  as  to  give  the  plaintiff  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  defendant,  though  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  mis- 
representation "^  on  the  plaintiff^s  part. 

*  Morthck  V.  Butter,  10  Ves.  292.        Goddardy.  Jeffreys,  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  57. 

*  See  Emma  Silver  Mining  Co,  v.  •  White  v.  Damon,  7  Ves.  30,  35  : 
€frant,  11  Ch.  D.  918.                               Goring y,  Nash,  3  Atk.  186, 187 :  Hay- 

'  It  is  ultra  vires.  wood  v.  Cope,  25  Beav.  140 :  Fry,  §  25. 

*  Blaekett  y.  Bates,  L.  B.,  z  Ch.  As  to  the  plaintiff's  delay  as  a  de- 
Aj>p.  117.  fence,  10  CsJ.  1061. 

*  As    to  the  defence  by  a    pur-  ^  Where  there  is  fraud  or  misre- 
chaser  on  the  ground  of  mistake,  see  presentation,  see  sees.  26,  28,  infra.  - 
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Illustrations. 

(a)  A,  a  tenant  for  life  of  certain  property,  assigns  his  interest 
therein  to  ^.  C  contracts  to  buy,  and  B  contracts  to  sell,  that 
interest.  Before  the  contract  is  completed,  A  receives  a  mortal 
injury  from  the  effects  of  which  he  dies  the  day  after  the  contract 
is  executed.  K  B  and  O  were  equally  ignorant  or  equally  aware 
of  the  fact,  B  is  entitled  to  specific  performance  of  the  contract. 
If  B  knew  the  fact,  and  C  did  not,  specific  performance  of  the  con^ 
tract  should  be  refused  to  B  K 

(6)  A  contracts  to  sell  to  B  the  interest  of  C  in  certain  stock-in- 
trade.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  sale  shall  stand  good,  even  though 
it  should  turn  out  that  (7's  interest  is  worth  nothing.  In  fact  tibe 
value  oi  C'a  interest  depends  on  the  result  of  certain  partnership^ 
accounts,  on  which  he  is  heavily  in  debt  to  his  partners.  This 
indebtedness  is  known  to  A,  but  not  to  B.  Specific  performance 
of  the  contract  should  be  refused  to  A% 

(c)  A  contracts  to  sell,  and  B  contracts  to  buy,  certain  land. 
To  protect  the  land  from  floods,  it  is  necessary  for  its  owner  to 
maintain  an  expensive  embankment,  B  does  not  know  of  this 
circumstance,  and  A  conceals '  it  from  him.  Specific  performance 
of  the  contract  should  be  refused  to  A\ 

(d)  A's  property  is  put  up  to  auction.  B  requests  C,  A'b  at- 
torney, to  bid  for  him.  C  does  this  inadvertently  and  in  good 
faith.  The  persons  present  seeing  the  vendor's  attorney  bidding, 
think  that  he  is  a  mere  puffer  and  cease  to  compete.  The  lot  is 
knocked  down  to  JB  at  a  low  price.  Specific  performance  of  the 
contract  should  be  refused  to  B\ 

II.  Where  the  performance  of  the  contract  would  involve 

some  hardship  on  the  defendant  which  he  did  not  f oreseCj 

whereas  its  non-performance  would  involve  no  such  hardship 

on  the  plaintifE. 

lUtLstraiions. 

{e)  A  is  entitled  to  some  land  under  his  father's  will  on  con- 
dition that,  if  he  sells  it  within  twenty-five  years,  half  the  pur- 
chase-money shall  go  to  JB.  Ay  forgetting  the  condition,  contracts, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-five  years,  to  sell  the  land  to  G. 
Here,  the  enforcement  of  the  contract  would  operate  so  harshly 
on  A,  that  the  Court  will  not  compel  its  specific  performance  in 
favour  of  (?•. 

*  Ellard  v.  Lord  Llandaff,  iB.k  •  Tioining  v.  Morriee,  1  Bro.  C.  C. 
3.  341.                                                        326.    As  to  pretended  biddings,  see 

'  See  Smith  v.  BarrUon,  26  L.  J.,  the  Contract  Act>  sec.  123,  supra^  p. 

Ch.  412,  where  the  Court  set  aside  6za 

the  sale.  *  Faine  v.  Brown,  cited  in  2  Yes. 

'  i.  e.  actively  conceals.  Sen.  307  :  Webb  v.  Direct  London  dis 

*  Shirley  v.  Stratton,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  PoHsmouih  By,  Co.,  i  D.  M.  G.  521. 
440.  Except  under  special  circumstancef^ 
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A  and  i?,  trastees,  join  their  beneficiary,  C,  in  a  contract 
the  trust-estate  to  D,  and  personally  agree  to  exonerate  the 
estate  from  heavy  incumbrances  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  pur- 
chase-money is  not  nearly  enough  to  discharge  those  incumbrances, 
though,  at  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  vendors  believed  it  to  be 
sufficient    Specific  performance  of  the  contract  should  be  refused 

{g)  A,  the  owner  of  an  estate,  contracts  to  sell  it  to  B,  and 
stipulates  that  he,  A,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  define  its  boundary.        I 
The  estate  really  comprises  a  valuable  property  not  known  to  either        ' 
to  be  part  of  it.    Specific  performance  of  the  contract  should  be  re- 
fused to  By  unless  he  waives  his  claim  to  the  unknown  property  K 

{h)  A  contracts  with  B  to  sell  him  certain  land,  and  to  make  a 
road  to  it  from  a  certain  railway-station.  It  is  found  afterwards 
that  A  cannot  make  the  road  without  exposing  himself  to  litiga- 
tion. Specific  performance  of  the  part  of  the  contract  relating  to 
the  road  should  be  refused  to  B,  even  though  it  may  be  held  that 
he  is  entitled  to  specific  performance  of  the  rest  with  compensation 
for  loss  of  the  road '. 

(t)  A,  a  lessee  of  mines,  contracts  with  B,  his  lessor,  that  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  -B  may  give  notice  of 
his  desire  to  take  the  machinery  and  plant  used  in  and  about  the 
mines,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  articles  specified  in  his  notice 
delivered  to  him  at  a  valuation  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease.  Such 
a  contract  might  be  most  injurious  to  the  lessee's  business,  and 
specific  performance  of  it  should  be  refused  to  B*. 

(j)  A  contracts  to  buy  certain  land  from  B,  The  contract  is 
silent  as  to  access  to  the  land.  No  right  of  way  to  it  can  be 
shown  to  exist.  Specific  performance  of  the  contract  should  be 
refused  to  ^ '. 

{k)  A  contracts  with  B  to  buy  from  ^s  manufactory  and  not 
elsewhere  all  the  goods  of  a  certain  class  used  by  il  in  his  trade. 
The  Court  cannot  compel  B  to  supply  the  goods,  but  if  he  does 
not  supply  them,  A  may  be  ruined,  ujiless  he  is  allowed  to  buy 
them  elsewhere.  Specific  performance  of  the  contract  should  be 
refused  to  B  •. 

The  following  is  a  ease  in  which  the  Court  may  properly 
exercise  a  discretion  to  decree  specific  performance : — 

III.  "Where  the  plaintifE  has  done  substantial  acts  or  suf- 
fered losses  in  consequence  of  a  contract  capable  of  specific 
performance. 

a  party  will  not  be  compeUed  te  do  '  See  BaaxnddU  v.  Seale^  19  Beav. 

an  act  subjecting  him  to  a  forfeiture,  601. 

see  Peacock  v.  Penson,  11  Beav.  355.  ■  Peacock  v.  Pensouy  11  Beav.  355. 

But  see  Helling  v.  Lumley,  3  De  6.  *  See  Talbot  v.  Ford,  13  Sim.  173. 

ft  J*  493-  •  Denne  v.  Idghty  26  L.  J.,  CIlg^. 

*  Wedgwood  v.  Adams,  6  Beav.  459. 

600 :  8  Beav.  103.    .  •  HilU  v.  Croll,  2  PhiU.  60. 
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Illustration, 

A  sells  'land  to  a  railway-company,  who  contract  to  execute 
certain  works  for  his  convenience.  The  company  take  the  land 
and  use  it  for  their  railway.  Specific  performance  of  the  contract 
to  execute  the  works  should  be  deci'eed  in  &Your  of  A  ^ 


{d)  For  whom  Contracts  may  he  specifically  enforced, 

23.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  chapter^  the  Who  may 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  may  be  obtained  by —  inSwmcper- 

{a)  any  party  thereto ;  formaiice. 

(b)  the  representative  in  interest  ^,  or  the  principal,  of  any 
party  thereto :  provided  that,  where  the  learning,  skill,  sol- 
vency or  any  personal  quality  of  such  party  is  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  contract,  or  where  the  contract  provides 
that  his  interest  shall  not  be  assigned,  his  representative  in 
interest  or  his  principal  shall  not  be  entitled  to  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  unless  where  his  part  thereof  has 
already  been  performed ; 

(<?)  where  the  contract  is  a  settlement  on  marriage,  or  a 
compromise  ^  of  doubtful  rights  between  members  of  the  same 
family  *,  any  person  beneficially  entitled  thereunder ; 

{d)  where  the  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  a  tenant 
for  life  in  due  exercise  of  a  power,  the  remainderman  ^ ; 

{e)  a  reversioner  in  possession,  where  the  agreement  is  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  his  predecessor  in  title  and  the 
reversioner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  covenant  ® ; 

(/)  a  reversioner  in  remainder,  where  the  agreement  is 
such  a  covenant,  and  the  reversioner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereof  and  will  sustain  material  injury  by  reason  of  its 
breach  "^ ; 

[g)  when  a  public  company  has  entered  into  a  contract 
and  subsequently  becomes  amalgamated  with  another  public 


1  Storer  v.  G.  W,  By,  Co,,  a  Y.  & 

C»    \J,    0«    ^Om 

.  '  Such  as  alienees  inter  vivos,  as- 
signees in  iD  solvency,  committees  in 
lunacy,  executors  or  administrators. 

'  A  reasonable  compromise  is  in- 
tended, not  one  in  which  an  undue 
advantage  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
members  of  another. 


.  *  Stapilton  t.  StapUton,  2  W.  &  T. 
L.  C,  6th  ed.  920.  The  clause  should 
have  extended  to  all  compromises  of 
doubtful  claims. 

«  See  Bicketts  v.  Bell,  i  De  G.  &  S. 

335 :  ^>^y  995-  „      ^ 

•  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  34  :  Fry,  69. 

^  Johnstone  v.  Hall,  2  K.  &  J.  414 : 

Fry,  69. 
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company^  the  new  company  wUcli  arises  out  of  the  amalga- 
mation ^ ; 

(A)  when  the  promoters  of  a  public  company  have^  before 
its  incorporation,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company^  and  such  contract  is  warranted  by  the  terms  of 
the  incorporation,  the  company  '. 

(e)  For  wham  Contracts  cannot  be  specifically  enforced. 
PerwmAl         24.  Specific  performance  of  a  contract  cannot  be  enforced 

Imuts  to  the .     *  j; 

j^^        m  favour  of  a  person — 

(a)  who  could  not  recover  compensation  for  its  breach  ' ; 

{b)  who  has  become  incapable  of  performing,  or  violates, 
any  essential  term  of  the  contracl  that  on  his  part  remains  to 
be  performed; 

(<?)  who  has  already  chosen  his  remedy  and  obtained  satis- 
faction for  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  ^ ;  or 

(d)  who,  previously  to  the  contract,  had  notice  that  a  settle- 
ment *  of  the  subject-matter  thereof  (though  not  founded  on 
any  valuable  consideration)  had  been  made  and  was  then  in 
force  •. 

IllustrationM 

to  clause  (a). — A,  in  the  character  of  agent  for  B^  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  C  to  buy  C*b  house.  A  is  in  reality  acting,  not  as 
agent  for  By  but  on  his  own  account.  A  cannot  enforce  specific 
performance  of  this  contract  ^. 

to  clause  (6). — A  contracts  to  sell  B  a  house  and  to  become 
tenant  thereof  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
sale  at  a  specified  yearly  rent.  A  becomes  insolvent.  Neither 
he  nor  his  assignee  can  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  con- 
tract •. 

A  contracts  to  sell  B  a  house  and  garden  in  which  there  are 
ornamental  trees,  a  material  element  in  the  value  of  the  property 


*  Edwardg  v.  Grand  Jvnetion  By, 
Co.y  I  My.  &  Cr.  650 :  Fry,  chap.  v. 

'  See  Dart,  1061. 

*  Dart,  1085,  1089 :  see  Sairder  v. 
Ferguson^  i  Mac.  &  6.  a86. 

*  Sec.  3,  supra,  p.  946. 

*  Mn  force'  does  not  necessarily 
mean  in  active  operation.  Clause  (c), 
sec.  25  is  the  correlative  of  clause  (cl), 
sec.  24. 

^  See  the  Contract  Act,  sec.  236, 
supra,   p.  645  :  Phillips  v.  Duke  of 


Buck$,,  I  Yem.  227.  Where  the  en- 
forcement of  the  contract  would  involve 
a  fraud  on  the  public  (as  where  the 
defendant's  name  was  to  appear  aa 
the  editor  on  the  title-page  of  a  book 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do), 
performance  will  be  refused,  Post  v. 
Marsh,  16  Gh.  D.  395. 

■  I  Y.  &  C.  228 :  NeaU  v.  Macm 
Jeenzie,  i  Keen,  484.  There  must  be 
such  proof  of  general  insolvency  as 
the  Court  can  act  upon. 
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as  a  residence.    A,  withoat  ^s  conEent,  fells  the  trees.    A  cannot 
enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract. 

A,  holding  land  nnder  a  contract  with  B  for  a  lease,  commits 
waste,  or  treats  the  land  in  an  nnhusbandlike  manner.  A  cannot 
enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  ^. 

A  contracts  to  let,  and  B  contracts  to  take,  an  nnfinished  house,  . 
B  contracting  to  finish  the  honse  and  the  lease  to  contain  cove- 
nants on  the  part  of  A  to  keep  the  house  in  repair.  B  finishes  the 
house  in  a  very  defective  manner :  he  cannot  enforce  the  contract 
specifically,  though  A  and  B  may  sue  each  other  for  compensation 
for  hreach  of  it  *. 

to  clause  (c). — A  contracts  to  let,  and  B  contracts  to  take,  a 
house  for  a  specified  term  at  a  specified  rent.  B  refuses  to  per* 
form  the  contract.  A  thereupon  sues  for,  and  obtains,  com- 
pensation for  the  breach.  A  cannot  obtain  specific  performance  of 
the  contract'. 

• 

25.  A  contract  for  the  sale  or  letting  of  property,  whether  Contracts 
moveable  or  immoveable,  cannot  be  specifically  enforced  in^^^^ 
fctvour  of  a  vendor  or  lessor —  by  one  who 

(a)  who,  knowing  himself  not  to  have  any  title  to  the  pro-  tuie,  or 
perty,  has  contracted  to  sell  or  let  the  same  * ;  ^^^  «  » 

(i)  who,  though  he  entered  into  the  contract  believing  settlor, 
that  he  had.  a  good  title  to  the  property,  cannot  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  parties  or  by  the  Court  for  the  completion  of  the 
sale  or  letting,  give  the  purchaser  or  lessee  a  title  free  from 
reasonable  doubt; 

{c)  who,  previous  to  entering  into  the  contract,  has  made  a 
settlement «  (though  not  founded  on  any  valuable  consideration) 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  ^ 

lUustrations. 

(a)  Ay  without  Ca  authority,  contracts  to  sell  to  ^  an  estate 
which  A  knows  to  belong  to  C.  A  cannot  enforce  specific  per- 
formance of  this  Contract,  even  though  C  is  willing  to  confirm  it. 


^  Fry,  430. 

'  Tildealey  y.  Clarl:s<m,  30  Beay. 
419. 

.    *  Sainier  y.  Ferguson,  1  Mac.  &  G. 
386. 

*  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  1 3th  ed.  241,  note 
(p).  Notwithstanding  this  clause, 
Mr.  Gollett,  157,  thinks  that  if  ^  con- 
tracts to  sell  an  estate  which  he  knows 
to  be  B'b  and  afterwards  acquires  a 
title,  A  may  enforce  lE^tecific  perform- 
ance if  the  time  fixed  for  completion 


has  not  passed.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
which  meant  to  lay  down  a  rule  in 
accordance  with  the  yiew  apparently 
held  by  Knight  Bruce  V.G.  in  AdavM 
y.  Broke,  i  Y.  &  C.  C.  C.  637,  630. 
See  howeyer  Bart,  1058. 

'  Sec.  3,  supra,  p.  946. 

*  See  clause  (d),  sec.  34.  Equity 
refuses  to  interfere  where  the  contract 
oontrayenes  the  rights  of  a  thirdparty^ 
Smith  y.  Garland,  2  Mer.  123. 
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(6)  A  beqneaths  his  land  to  trosiees,  declaring  ihat  tliey  may 
sell  it  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  B.  B  gives  a  general  pro- 
spective assent  in  writing  to  any  sale  which  the  trustees  may 
make.  The  trustees  then  enter  into  a  contract  with  C  to  sell  him 
the  land.  C  refuses  to  carry  out  the  contract.  The  trustees  can- 
not specifically  enforce  this  contract,  as,  in  the  absence  of  ^s  consent 
to  the  particular  sale  to  C,  the  title  which  they  can  give  (7  is,  as 
the  law  stands,  not  free  from  reasonable  doubt  ^. 

(c)  A  J  being  in  possession  of  certain  land,  contracts  to  sell  it  to 
Z,  On  enquiry  it  turns  out  that  A  claims  the  land  as  heir  of  B^ 
who  left  the  country  several  years  before,  and  is  generally  believed 
to  be  dead,  but  of  whose  death  there  is  no  sufficient  proof.  A  can- 
not compel  Z  specifically  to  perform  the  contract. 

{d)  A,  out  of  natural  love  and  affection,  makes  a  settlement  of 
certain  property  on  his  brothers  and  their  issue,  and  afterwards 
enters  into  a  contract  to  sell  the  property  to  a  stranger.  A  cannot 
enforce  specific  performance*  of  this  contract  so  as  to  override  the 
settlement,  and  thus  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  persons  claiming 
under  it  \ 


Non-en- 

foroement 

except 

with 

Tariation. 


(/)   For  whom  ContracU  cannot  he  specifically  enforced 

except  with  a  variation. 

26.  Where  a  plaintiff  seeks  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract in  writings  to  which  the  defendant  sets  up  a  variation^ 
the  plaintiff  cannot  obtain  the  performance  sought^  except 
with  the  variation  so  set  up,  in  the  following  cases^  (namely)  :— 

{a)  where  by  fraud  ^  or  mistake  of  fact  the  contract  of 
which  performance  is  sought  is  in  terms  different  from  that 
which  the  defendant  supposed^  it  to  be  when  he  entered 
into  it; 

(b)  where  by  fraud ',  mistake  of  fact,  or  surprise  *  the  de- 
fendant entered  into  the  contract  under  a  reasonable  misappre- 
hension ®  as  to  its  effect  as  between  himself  and  the  plaintiff ; 

{c)  where  the  defendant,  knowing  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  understanding  its  effect,  has  entered  into  it  relying  upon 
some  misrepresentation  by  the  plaintiff,  or  upon  some  stipu- 


*  See  Sykts  t.  Sheardy  g  Jur.,  N.  S. 
1262:  Mullings  v.  Trinderj  L.  R.,  10 
Eq.  449. 

'  Johnson  V,  Legtxrd,  T.  &  R.  281. 
But  see  Peter  y,  NicoUSf  L.  R.,  1 1  Eq. 
396,  where  the  defendant  was  a  will> 
ing  purchaser. 

'  Contract  Act,  sec.  17:  'misre- 
presentation* {ibid.  sec.  18)  is  omitted 
per  incuriam. 


*  whether  reasonably  or  not. 

*  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  120,  note,  251. 
The  surprise  must  have  been  indu^dd 
by  some  faulty  conduct  of  the  plaintiff 
not  amounting  to  actual  fraud. 

*  i.e.  such  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity,  and  using  ordinary  caution, 
might  still  in  the  circumstances  have 
fallen  into,  CoUett,  164. 
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lation  on  the  plaintiff's  part,  which  adds  to  the  contract,  but 
which  he  refuses  to  fulfil  ^  : 

(d)  where  the  object  of  the  parties  was  to  produce  a  certain 
legal  result,  which  the  contract  as  framed  is  not  calculated  to 
produce ; 

(e)  where  the  parties  have,  subsequently  to  the  execution  of 
the  contract,  contracted  to  vary  it  ^. 

Illusiralions. 

(a)  Ay  B  and  C  sign  a  writing  by  which  they  purport  to  con- 
tract each  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  D  for  Rs.  1,000.  In  a  suit  by 
2>,  to  make  A,  B  and  C  separately  liable  each  to  the  extent  of 
ErS.  1,000,  they  prove  that  the  word  *  each'  was  inserted  by  mis- 
take ;  that  the  intention  was  that  they  should  give  a  joint  bond 
for  Rs.  1,000.  D  can  obtain  the  performance  sought  only  with 
the  variation  thus  set  up '. 

(6)  A  sues  B  to  compel  specific  performance  of  a  contract  in 
writing  to  buy  a  dwelling-house.  B  proves  that  he  assumed  that 
the  contract  included  an  adjoining  yard,  and  the  contract  was  so 
framed  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  yard  was  so  included  or 
not.  The  Court  will  refuse  to  enforce  the  contract,  except  with 
the  variation  set  up  by  B  *. 

(c)  A  contracts  in  writing  to  let  to  5  a  wharf,  together  with  a 
^trip  of  il's  land  delineated  in  a  map.  Before  signing  the  con- 
tract, B  proposed  orally  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  substitute 
for  the  strip  mentioned  in  the  contract  another  strip  of  il's  land 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  to  this  A  expressly  assented.  B  then 
signed  the  written  contract.  A  cannot  obtain  specific  performance 
of  the  written  contract,  except  with  the  variation  set  up  by  B  ^ 

{d)  A  and  B  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
land  to  B  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to  his  issue.  They  execute 
a  contract  the  terms  of  which  are  found  to  confer  an  absolute 
ownership  on  B,  The  contract  so  framed  cannot  be  specifically 
enforced. 

(e)  A  contracts  in  writing  to  let  a  house  to  B,  for  a  certain 


^  i.  e.  some  condition  in  favour  of 
4;he  defendant  agreed  to  by  the  plaintiff, 
which  he  refuses  to  fulfil,  6  Cal.  337. 
Clause  (c)  enables  the  defendant  (not- 
'withstanding  the  Evidence  Act,  sees. 
91,  92)  to  prove  an  oral  agreement  for 
reconveyance,  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff's 
-conveyance,  4  Bom.  607.  As  to  clauses 
(a),  (6)  and  (c),  see  Dart's  Vendors 
and  Purchasers,  ed.  5,pp.  103 7-1039, 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

'  WooUam  v.  Heam,  2  W.  &  T.  L. 
G. ,  6th  ed.  508.  Of  course  the  plaintiff 
need  not  submit  to  the  variation.  He 


may  take,  instead  of  specific  perform- 
ance, damages  for  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. Where  the  defendant  avails 
himself  of  the  variation  by  way  of 
defence,  he  may  as  plaintiff  sue  to 
rectify  the  contract  and  then  apply  to 
have  the  rectified  contract  specifically 
enforced  (sec.  34). 

*  Gordon  v.  Hertford,  2  Maddock, 
106. 

*  See  Moxey  v.  Bigwood,  8  Jur.  N. 
S.  803  :  Walson  v.  Marston,  4  D.  M. 
&  G.  230. 

^  Clarke  v.  Grant,  14  Ves.  519. 
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teiTOi  at  the  rent  of  Rs.  lOO  per  month,  patting  it  first  into 
tenantable  repair.  The  honse  tuma  out  to  be  not  worth  repairing, 
BO,  with  £'b  consent,  A  pulls  it  down  and  erects  a  new  house  in  its 
place,  B  contracting  orally  to  pay  rent  at  Bs.  1 20  per  menaenu 
B  then  sues  to  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  in 
writing.  He  cannot  enforce  it  except  with  the  Tariations  made 
by  the  subsequent  oral  contract  \ 

(ff)  AgainH  ichom  ConiraeU  may  be  tpeeiftcally  enforced. 

Relief  27*  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  chapter^  specific 

^J^*     ,  performance  of  a  contract  may  be  enforced  against — 
penons  (a)  either  party  thereto ; 

^^p*^^g^     {b)  any  other  person  claiming  under  him  by  a  title  arising^ 
by  lubie-    subsequently  to  the  contract,  except  a  transferee  for  value  who 
^^         ^*  has  paid  his  money  in  good  &ith  and  without  notice  of  the 
orig^inal  contract  ^ ; 

(c)  any  person  claiming  under  a  title  which,  though  prior 
to  the  contract  and  known  to  the  plaintiff,  might  have  been. 
displaced  by  the  defendant  ^ ; 

{d)  when  a  public  company  has  entered  into  a  contract 
and  subsequently  becomes  amalgamated  with  another  public 
company,  the  new  company  which  arises  out  of  the  anial-» 
gamation  ^ ; 

(e)  when  the  promoters  of  a  public  company  have,  before 
its  incorporation,  entered  into  a  contract,  the  company :  pro- 
vided that  the  company  had  ratified  and  adopted  the  contract 
and  the  contract  is  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the  in- 
corporation *. 

IUu8ircUion» 

to  clause  (5). — A  contracts  to  convey  certain  land  to  ^  by  a 
particular  day.     A  dies  intestate  before  that  day  without  having 


^  Legal  y.  Miller ,  2  Yes.  Sen.  299 : 
Price  V.  Dyer,  17  Ves.  364. 

'  Such  as  assigneeB  in  insolTency, 
judgment -creditors,  transferees  for 
yalue  who  bought  with  notice,  exe- 
cutors or  administrators,  Dart,  990 ; 
and  see  I  All.  556 :  3  All.  706 :  6  (JaL 
J38.  Clause  (6)  shows  that,  where  a 
party  has  notice  of  a  prior  contract  for 
sale,  he  cannot,  by  any  purchase  that 
he  may  subsequently  make,  override 
it,  10  Gal.  713.  For  English  cases,  see 
Daniels  ▼.  Davison,  16  Yes.  249:  17 


id.  433:    Taylor  y.  Stihbert,  2  ih. 

437. 

*  Such    as    voluntary  alienees    or 

joint-tenants  claiming  by  survivor- 
ship.  Dart,  997.  For  *  defendant'  the 
words  'other  party  to  the  contract ' 
should  (as  Mr.  GoUett  points  out)  be 
substituted. 

*  Fry,  96  :  Lindley  on  Partnership, 
Bk.  II.  c.  2,  sec.  2. 

»  Earl  qf  Shrewsbury  v.  North  Staf- 
fordshire JRy.  Co,,  L.  R.,  J  Eq.  593, 
6i3i  per  Kinderpley  Y.C 
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conveyed  the  land.    B  may  compel  -4's  heir  or  other  representative 
in  interest  to  perform  the  contract  specifically. 

A  contracts  to  sell  certain  land  to  B  for  Rs.  5,000.  A  .  after- 
wards conveys  the  land  for  Rs.  6,000  to  C,  who  has  notice  of  the 
original  contract.  B  may  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  con- 
tract as  against  C  ^. 

A  contracts  to  sell  land  to  B  for  Rs.  5,000.  B  takes  possession 
of  the  land.  Afterwards  A  sells  it  to  C  for  Rs.  6,000.  C  makes 
BO  enquiry  of  B  relating  to  his  interest  in  the  land.  B's  possession 
is  sufficient  to  affect  G  with  notice  of  his  interest,  and  he  may. 
enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  against  C. 

A  contracts,  in  consideration  of  Rs.  1,000,  to  hequeath  certain 
of  his  lands  to  B,  Immediately  after  the  contract  A  dies  intestate, 
and  G  takes  out  administration  to  his  estate.  B  may  enforce 
specific  performance  of  the  contract  against  C. 

A  contracts  to  sell  certain  land  to  B,  Before  the  completion 
of  the  contract,  A  becomes  a  lunatic  and  G  is  appointed  his  com- 
mittee.    B  may  specifically  enforce  the  contract  against  G '. 

to  clause  (c). — A,  the  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate,  with  remainder 
to  B,  in  due  exercise  of  a  power  conferred  by  the  settlement  under 
which  he  is  tenant  for  life,  contracts  to  sell  the  estate  to  G,  who 
has  notice  of  the  settlement.  Before  the  sale  is  completed,  A  dies. 
C  may  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  against  B '. 

A  and  B  are  joint  tenants  of  land,  his  undivided  moiety  of  which 
either  may  alien  in  his  lifetime,  but  which,  subject  to  that  right, 
devolves  on  the  survivor.  A  contracts  to  sell  his  moiety  to  C  and 
dies.   G  may  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  against  B, 

(k)   Against  whom  Contracts  cannot  he  specifically  enforced. 

28,  Specific  performance  of  a  contract  cannot  be  enforced  What    . 
against  a  party  thereto  in  any  of  the  following  cases : —  cannot  be 

(a)  if  the  consideration  to  be  received  by  him  is  so  grossly  compelled 
inadequate,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
the  date  of  the  contract,  as  to  be  either  by  itself  or  coupled 
with    other   circumstances    evidence  of  fraud  or  of  undue 
advantage  taken  by  the  plaintiff  * ; 

(d)  if  his  assent  was  obtained  by  the  misrepresentation* 
(whether  wilful  or  innocent),  concealment  ®,  circumvention  "^^ 
dr  unfair  practices  ®,  of  any  party  to  whom  performance  would 

^  Daniels  y.  Davison,  16  Ves.  249.  to  miBrepresentations  which  will  not 

'  Shelford  on  Lunatics,  564.    See  serve  as   defences,   see   Goddard  v. 

Act  XXXIV  of  1858,  sec.  20.  Jeffreys^  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  57. 

'  Mortlock  V.  BiiUer,  10  Ves.  315.  •  Shirley  v.  Stratton,  i  Bro.  C.  C. 

*  Falcke  V.  Gray,  4  Drew.  651 :  440. 

Dart,  1080.  '  Phillips  v.   Duke  of  Bucks.,  i 

*  Contract  Act,  sec.  18  :   Clermont      Vem.  227. 

V.  Tasburgh,  1  Jac.  &  W.  112 :  Price  ®  CRourke  v.  Percival,  2  Ball  & 

V.  Macaulay,  2  D.  M.  &  G.  339.     As      B.  62.    •    . 
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become  duo  under  the  contract  ^,  or  by  any  promise  of  sack 
party  ^  which  has  not  been  substantially  fulfilled  ' ; 

(c)  if  his  assent  was  given  *  under  the  influence  of  mistake 
of  fact^^  misapprehension*  or  surprise^.  Provided  that,  when 
the  contract  provides  for  compensation  in  case  of  mistake, 
compensation  may  be  made  for  a  mistake  within  the  scope  of 
such  provision,  and  the  contract  may  be  specifically  enforced 
in  other  respects  if  proper  to  be  so  enforced  •• 

lUustralianM 

to  clause  (c). — A,  one  of  two  executors,  in  the  erroneous  belief 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  bis  co-executor,  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  to  ^  of  his  testator's  property.  B  cannot  insist 
on  the  sale  being  completed  '. 

A  directs  an  auctioneer  to  sell  certain  land.  A  afterwards  re- 
vokes the  auctioneer's  authority  as  to  a o  bigh^  of  this  land,  but 
the  auctioneer  inadvertently  sells  the  whole  to  B,  who  has  not 
notice  of  the  revocation.  B  cannot  enforce  specific  performance  of 
the  agreement  '^ 

[i)  The  effect  of  dismissing  a  Suit  for  Specific  Performance. 

29.  The  dismissal  of  a  suit  for  specific  performance  of  a 
contract  or  part  thereof  shall  bar  the  plaintiff^s  right  to  sue 
for  compensation  for  the  breach  of  such  contract  or  part,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

{j)   Awards  and  Directions  to  execute  Settlements. 

30.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  to  contracts  shall, 
mutatis  mutandis^  ^PP^y  ^  awards  ^^  and  to  directions  in  a  vdll 
or  codicil  to  execute  a  particular  settlement  *^. 


^  This  will  include  an  agent. 
'  1.  e.  a  contemporaneous  promise 
not  comprised  in  the  contract. 

*  Myers  v.  WaUon^  i  Sim,  N.  S. 

533. 

«  Not 'obtained; 

'  Contract  Act,  sees.  20-22.    The 

mistake  must  be  as  to  a  matter  of 

fact  essential  to  the  agreement,Collett, 

183.  See  Malin9  y.  Freeman^  2  Keen, 

25:  Webster  y^.  Cecily  30  Bear.  62. 

*  This  can  hardly  mean  misappre- 
hension of  law.  Cf.  Contract  Act,  sec. 
21,  supra,  p.  558,  and  seefTamt&ony. 
Orawty  3  Dow.  33 :  RieketU  v.  BeU, 
I  De  G.  &  S.  340. 

'  See  supra,  sec.  26,  cl.  (6). 


'  Founded  on  §  1894  of  the  drafl 
N.  Y.  Civil  Code. 

»  Sneetby  v.  Thomey  7  D.  M.  &  G* 
390.  See  the  Succession  Act,  sec.  271. 

^  Manser  ▼.  Back,  6  Hare,  443. 

^  No  express  exception  is  made  as 
to  awards  simply  to  pay  money  (3  P. 
Wms.  1 90, ».).  But  see  supra,  sec.  21, 
cl.  (a).  Of  course  the  award  must 
not  be  excessive  or  defective.  The 
Limitation  Act,  Sched.  II,  no.  113, 
applies  to  suits  to  enforce  specific  per- 
formance of  awards,  5  All.  263.  See 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  c.  37. 

"  Sec.  3,  supra,  p.  946.  See  Jar- 
man  on  Wills,  4th  ed.,  ii.  344;  Peachey 
on  Settlements/ 103- 1 3 1 . 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


OF  THE  EECTIFICATION   OF  INSTRUMENTS^. 

31.  When,  through  fraud  or  a  mutual  mistake  ^  of  the  When 
parties,  a  contract  or  other  instrument  in  writing  does  not  J^a*^]^^^^* 
truly  express  their  intention  ^,  either  party,  or  his  represen-  rectified, 
tative  in  interest,  may  institute  a  suit  to  have  the  instrument 
rectified  * ;  and  if  the  Court  find  it  clearly  proved  that  there 
has  been  fraud  or  mistake  in  framing  the  instrument  ^,  and 
ascertain  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  in  executing  the 
same,  the  Court  may  in  its  discretion  rectify  the  instrument 
80  as  to  express  that  intention,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  rights  acquired  by  third  persons  in  good 

faith  and  for  value  \ 

lUvfStrations. 

(a)  A,  intending  to  sell  to  ^  his  house  and  one  of  three  godowns 
adjacent  to  it,  executes  a  conveyance  prepared  by  B,  in  which, 
through  jB's  fraud,  all  three  godowns  are  included.  Of  the  two 
godowns  which  were  fraudulently  included,  B  gives  one  to  C  and 
lets  the  other  to  D  for  a  rent,  neither  G  nor  D  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  fraud.  The  conveyance  may,  as  against  B  and  C,  be 
rectified  so  as  to  exclude  from  it  the  godown  given  to  C ;  but  it 
cannot  be  rectified  bo  as  to  affect  i)'s  lease  '^. 

(6)  By  a  marriage-settlement,  A,  the  father  of  B,  the  intended 
wife,  covenants  with  C,  the  intended  husband,  to  pay  to  G,  his 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  during  A^s  life,  an  annuity 
of  Rs.  5, coo.  G  dies  insolvent  and  the  official  assignee  claims 
the  annuity  from  A,  The  Court,  on  finding  it  clearly  proved 
that  the  parties  always  intended  that  this  annuity  should  be  paid 
as  a  provision  for  B  and  her  children,  may  rectify  the  settle- 
ment and  decree  that  the  assignee  has  no  right  to  any  part  of  the 
annuity '. 


1  This  chapter  is  founded  on  the 
draft  New  York  Civil  Code,  articles 
1899-1902.  Lord  Justice  Fry  treats 
the  subject  in  his  chapter  (xv)  on 
Mistake. 

^  For  a  case  in  which  an  instru- 
ment drawn  up  under  a  mistake  as 
to  its  legal  effect  was  reformed,  see 
Walker  v.  Arrmtrongy  8  De  G.  M.  & 

6.  531- 

'  i.  e.  their  intention  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  legal  effect  of  the  instrument 


at  the  time  of  its  execution,  Wilkin- 
son V.  NeUon,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  480. 

*  8  Cal.  118. 

*  Breadalhane  v.  Chandos,  2  Myl. 
&  K.  711,  739. 

*  i.  e.  purchasers  for  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice. 

^  D  being  a  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice.  This  illustration  is 
from  the  Law  Commissioners'  sixth 
report,  cl.  12. 

*  Pearce  v.  Verheke,  2  Beav.  333. 
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82,  For  the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  contract  in  writing,  the 
Court  must  be  satisfied  that  all  the  parties  thereto  intended  to 
make  an  equitable  and  conscientious  agreement. 

33.  In  rectifying  a  written  instrument,  the  Court  may 
inquire  what  the  instrument  was  intended  to  mean,  and  what 
were  intended  to  be  its  legal  consequences,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  inquiry  what  the  language  of  the  instrument  was 
intended  to  be^, 

34.  A  contract  in  writing  may  be  first  rectified  and  then, 
if  the  plaintiff  has  so  prayed  in  his  plaint  and  the  Court  thinks 
fit,  specifically  enforced. 

lUiiHraUan* 

A  contracts  in  writing  to  pay  his  attorney,  B,  a  fixed  sum  in 
lieu  of  costs.  The  contrieict  contains  mistakes  as  to  the  name  and 
rights  of  the  client,  which,  if  construed  strictly,  would  exclude 
B  from  all  rights  under  it.  B  is  entitled,  if  the  Court  thinks  fit, 
to  have  it  rectified,  and  to  an  order  for  payment  of  the  sum,  as  if 
at  the  time  of  its  execution  it  had  expressed  the  intention  of  the 
parties  \ 


CHAPTER   IV. 


When 
■ciBsion 
maybe 
adjudgecL 


OF  THE  EESCISSION   OF  CONTBACTS '. 

35.  Any  person  interested  in  a  contr^t  ^  in  writing  may 
sue  to  have  it  rescinded,  and  such  rescission  may  be  adjudged 
by  the  Court  in  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely : — 

(a)  where  the  contract  is  voidable'  or  terminable  by  the 
plaintiff  • ; 


*  Walker  v.  Anmtrong,  8  De  6.  M. 
&  G.  531. 

'  Stedman  ▼.  Colletty  17  Beav.  608. 

'  This  chapter  is  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  the  draft  N.  Y.  Civil  Code, 
the  framen  of  which  remark  tha^  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  as  to  costs 
[see,  in  India,  the  Code  of  Civil  Pk>- 
cedure,  sec.  aao]  is  a  sufficient  check 
upon  frivolous  suits  for  rescission. 

*  A  member  of  a  Hindti  family  of 
proprietors  defrauded  by  a  contract 
between  the  manager  and  a  third 
party  has  a  right  to  have  the  contract 
altogether  rescinded,  4  Bom.  29,  fol- 


lowing  Panama    Telegraph,    Co.    ▼. 
India  Rubber  etc,  Co.,  10  Ch.  Ap. 

515. 

'  Contract  Act,  sec  19,  supra,  p. 

556. 

*  See  6  Bom.  309.  In  England, 
where  a  contract  for  sale  contains 
a  condition  enabling  the  vendor  to 
annul  the  sale  if  objections  are  taken, 
or  requisitions  made  which  he  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  renK>ve,  *the 
right  of  the  vendor  to  enforce  that 
condition  may  be  affected  by  the  fiict 
that  the  contract  contains  a  condition 
for  compensation  [for  misdescription]. 
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(i)  where  the  contract  is  unlawful  for  causes  not  apparent 
on  its  &ce  ^,  and  the  defendant  is  more  to  blame  than  the 
plaintiff  * ; 

(c)  where  a  decree  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract  of 
sale,  or  of  a  contract  to  take  a  lease,  has  been  made,  and  the 
purchaser  or  lessee  makes  default  in  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money  or  other  sums  which  the  Court  has  ordered  him  to 


8 


pay 

When  the  purchaser  or  lessee  is  in  possession  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  the  Court  finds  that  such  possession  is  wrongful, 
the  Court  may  also  order  him  to  pay  to  the  vendor  or  lessor 
the  rents  and  profits,  if  any,  received*  by  him  as  such 
possessor  ^ 

In  the  same  case,  the  Court  may  by  order  in  the  suit  in 
which  the  decree  has  been  made  and  not  complied  with, 
rescind  the  contract,  either  so  far  as  regards  the  party  in 
default,  or  altogether,  as  the  justice  of  the  case  may  require. 

lUtistrattona 

to  (a). — A  sells  a  field  to  B,  There  is  a  right  of  w^y  over  the 
field  of  which  A  has  direct  personal  knowledge,  but  which  he  con- 
ceals from  B.    B  is  entitled  to  have  the  contract  rescinded. 

to  (6). — A,  an  attorney,  induces  his  client  B,  a  Hindd  widow, 
to  transfer  property  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  JS's 
creditor's.  Here  the  parties  are  not  equally  in  fault,  and  B  is 
entitled  to  have  the  instrument  of  transfer  rescinded  •. 


In  the  absence  of  any  condition  as  to 
compensation  the  purchaser's  demand 
for  compensation  would,  like  any  other 
requisition,  enable  the  vendor  to  re- 
scind under  the  condition  for  rescission. 
If  there  is  a  condition  for  compensa- 
tion and  an  error  covered  by  that 
condition  is  admitted  or  clearly  proved 
by  the  purchaser,  the  vendor  wiU 
have  to  give  compensation  and  cannot 
rescind  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness 
to  ccmiply  with  the  purchaser'sxequisi- 
tion,*  Law  Qiutrterly  BeoieWy  iii.  6i. 

*  Simpson  v.  HowdeUf  3  Myl.  &  Cr. 
99 :  Grayy.  Matkicts,  5  Ves.  286,  394. 
Williams  v.  Bayley,  L.  B.,  i  H.  L. 
200, 2 16.  Where  the  partieB  are  equally 
in  fault,  neither  can  obtain  relief. 
Where  a  person  has  been  induced  to 
enter  into  a  contract  by  represent- 
ations which  turn  out  to  be  untrue, 
it  is  no  answer  to  his  claim  for  re- 


scission to  say  that  if  he  had  used  due 
diligence  he  would  have  discovered 
the  untruth,  Bedgrave  v.  Surd,  20 
Cb.  D.  I. 

'  In  such  cases  there  must,  appa- 
rently, be  a  new  suit  for  rescission. 
Otherwise  in  England,  Hutchings  v. 
Humphreys,  54  L.  J.,  Ch.  650. 

•  i.  e.  actually  received,  not  also 
such  as,  but  for  his  wilful  default,  he 
might  have  received,  Oollett,  213. 

•  Clark  V.  Wallis,  35  Beav.  460. 
And  where  a  sale  of  inmioveable  pro- 
perty is  set  aside  for  fraud,  the  pur« 
chaser  is  not  entitled  to  any  allow- 
ance for  repairs  or  lasting  improve^' 
ments,  5  Bom.  450,  462,  following 
Master  of  Clare  Hall  v.  Harding,  6 
Hare,  273. 

•  Ford  V.  Harrington,  16  N.  Y.  285, 
dted  in  the  notes  to  §  1903  of  the 
draft  N.  Y,  CivU  Code. 
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Betolnloii       86*  Rescission  of  a  contract  in  writing  cannot  be  adjudged 
^^^      for  mere  mistake,  unless    the    party  against  whom  it   is 

adjudged  can  be  restored  to  substantially  the  same  position 

if  the  contract  had  not  been  made. 


▲Itenift- 
tive  prayer 
for  retcU- 
donin 
■nit  for 
8p«cifio 
perform- 
ftnoe. 


Coart  may 
require 
party  re- 
icinding  to 
do  equity. 


37*  A  plaintiff  instituting  a  suit  for  the  specific  performance 
of  a  contract  in  writing  may  pray  in  the  alternative  that,  if 
the  contract  cannot  be  specifically  enforced,  it  may  be  re- 
scinded and  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled ;  and  the  Court,  if  it 
refuses  to  enforce  the  contract  specifically,  may  direct  it  to  be 
rescinded  and  delivered  up  accordingly  ^. 

38.  On  adjudging  the  rescission  of  a  contract,  the  Court 
may  require  the  party  to  whom  such  relief  is  granted  to  make 
any  compensation  to  the  other  which  justice  may  require  \ 


CHAPTER  V. 


When  can- 
cellation 
may  be 
ordered. 


OT  THE   CANCELLATION   OF  INSTRUMENTS*. 

39.  Any  person  against  whom  a  written  instrument  is  void 
or  voidable,  who  has  reasonable  apprehension  that  such  rnstru* 
ment,  if  left  outstanding,  may  cause  him  serious  injury,  may 
sue  to  have  it  adjudged  void  or  voidable,  and  the  Court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  so  adjudge  it  and  order  it  to  be  delivered  up 
and  cancelled  \ 

If  the  instrument  has  been  registered  under  the  Indian 
Registration  Act,  the  Court  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  its 
decree  to  the  officer  in  whose  office  the  instrument  has  been  so 
registered,  and  such  officer  shall  note  on  the  copy  of  the 
instrument  contained  in  his  books  the  fact  of  its  cancellation. 


*  See  Mosdy  v.  Virgin,  3  Vea.  184 : 
Fry,  457,  who  adds  the  proyiso  that 
tlie  alternative  relief  is  based  on  the 
same  state  of  fiicts,  though  with  dif- 
ferent conclusions  as  to  law. 

*  Holbrooky.  Sharpey,  ipVes.  131: 
Bromley  v.  Holland,  5  Yes.  618.  See 
Act  IX  of  1872,  sees.  64,  65. 

*  Taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
draft  N.Y.  Civil  Code,  arts.  1906, 1908. 

*  7  Mad.  H.  C.  372 :  7  Cal.   736, 


English  cases  are :  ThrelfaU  y.  Lunt, 
7  Sim.  63  7  (bill  of  exchange) :  Peake  v. 
BighfiMy  1  Russ.  559  (forged  deed) : 
Ogilvie  v.  Jeajfreaon,  2  Giff.  353  (con- 
veyance procured  by  fraud)  :  WiUah 
V.  WUlan,  16  Yes.  73  (signature  ob- 
tained by  surprise).  As  to  the  limita- 
tion for  such  suits,  see  Act  XY  of 
1877,  sched.  11.  art.  91,  in  voL  ii. 
of  this  work :  see  too  L.  B.,  i  I.  A. 
192, 


CANCELLATION  OF   INSTRUMENTS.  977 

lUtiHrcUions. 

(a)  A,  the  owner  of  a  shipi  by  fraudulently  representing  her  to 
be  seaworthy,  induces  B,  an  underwriter,  to  Insure  her.  B  may 
obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  policy  ^. 

{b)  A  conveys  land  to  B,  who  bequeaths  it  to  (7  and  dies. 
Thereupon  D  gets  possession  of  the  laiid  and  produces  a  forged 
instrument  stating  that  the  conveyance  was  made  to  ^  in  trust  for 
bind.     C  may  obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  forged  instrument  \ 

{e)  A,  representing  that  the  tenants  on  his  land  were  all  at 
will,  sells  it  to  B,  and  conveys  it  to  him  by  an  instrument  dated 
the  1st  January  1877.  Soon  after  that  day,  A  fraudulently  grants 
to  C  a  lease  of  part  of  the  lands  dated  the  ist  October  1876,  and 
procures  the  lease  to  be  registered  under  the  Indian  Registration 
Act.     B  may  obtain  the  cancellation  of  this  lease  '. 

{d)  A  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  a  ship  to  B,  to  be  paid  for  by 
^*s  acceptances  of  four  bills  of  exchange,  for  sums  amounting  to 
Hs.  30,000,  to  be  drawn  by  A  on  B,  The  bills  are  drawn  and 
accepted,  but  the  ship  is  not  delivered  according  to  the  agreement. 
A  sues  B  on  one  of  the  bills.  B  may  obtain  the  cancellation  of  all 
the  bills*. 

40.  Wbere  an  instrament  is  evidence  of  different  rights  or  What  in- 
different obligations^  the  Court  may,  in  a  proper  case,  cancel  j^j  y^ 

it  in  part  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  the  residue.  partially 

''  cancellea. 

Jllustration. 

A  draws  a  bill  on  B,  who  endorses  it  to  C,  by  whom  it  appears 
to  be  endorsed  to  i>,  who  endorses  it  to  £.  G'a  endorsement  is 
foiled.  C  is  entitled  to  have  such  endorsement  cancelled,  leaving 
the  bill  to  stand  in  other  respects  ^ 

41.  On  adjudging  the  cancellation  of  an  instrument,  the  Power  to 
Court  may  require  the  party  to  whom  such  relief  is  granted  p^jty  for 
to  make  any  compensation  to  the  other  which  justice  may^homin- 

require  \  cancelled 

to  make 

^  Thornton  Y,  Knight,  16  Sim.  510,  was  held  entitled  to  have  so  mucli  compensa^ 

per  Sir  L.  Shadwell.  of  the  contract  as  related  to  those  ^^^q^ 

'  Masters  v.  Braban,  cited  I  Russ.  lands  cancelled,  leaving  it  to  stand 

560,  561.  in  other  respects,  7  Cal.  474. 

'  Pierce  v.  Webb,  3  Brown,  C.  C.  16,  '7  Ben.  630, 642,  where  the  plidn- 

note.  as  sued  to  set  aside  a  bill  of  sale  on 

*  Anglo-Danubian  Co,  v.  Mogerson,  account  of  duress  which  did  not  de- 
li. R.,  4  Eq.  3.  stroy  his  free  agency.    '  Compensa* 

*  So  where  A  contracted  to  cultivate  tion  *  here  includes  repayment.  Where 
indigo  for  B,  for  a  certain  number  of  A  by  coercion  by  ^  is  induced  to  exe- 
yearsy  on  certain  lands,  of  some  of  cute  a  deed  of  sale,  and  A  receives 
which  A  was  only  sub-tenant.  During  the  consideration-money,  he  can  only 
the  continuance  of  the  contract,  A*b  have  the  deed  set  aside  upon  terms 
immediate  landlord  was  ejected,  and  of  accounting  for  the  money  and  in- 
il  consequently  lost  possession  of  the  terest  thereon,  14  Moore,  LA.  53. 
lands  of  which  he  was  sub  tenant.    A 

VOL.  I.  3  R 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OP    DECLARATORY   DECREES. 


DiacretloB 
of  Court 
iw  tode- 
claxmtioDa 
of  stotas 
or  right. 


Bftrto 
saoh  de- 
c]*r»tioii« 


42«  Any  person  entitled  ^  to  any  legal  character,  or  to  any 
right  as  to  any  property,  may  institute  a  suit  *  against  any 
person  denying,  or  interested  to  deny,  his  title  to  sach 
character  or  right,  and  the  Court  may  in  its  discretion  ^  make 
therein  a  declaration  that  he  is  so  entitled,  and  the  plaintiff 
need  not  in  such  suit  ask  for  any  further  relief  ^. 

Provided  that  no  Court  shall  make  any  such  declaration 
where  the  plaintiff,  being  able  to  seek  further  relief  than  a 
mere  declaration  of  title,  omits  to  do  so  ^. 

Explafiaiion. — A  trustee  of  property  is  a  'person  in- 
terested to  deny'  a  title  adverse  to  the  title  of  some  onife 
who  is  not  in  existence,  and  for  whom,  if  in  existence,  he 
would  be  a  trustee. 

Illudraiiona, 

(a)  A  is  lawfully  in  possession  of  certain  land.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  village  claim  a  right  of  way  across  the  land. 


*  The  Bection  refers  only  to  existing 
«nd  vested  righu,  not  to  contingent 
rights,  8  C»l.  15.  A  presumptive  heir 
therefore  cannot  sae  for  a  declaration 
of  his  right*  And,  furtheimore,  there 
must  be  some  present  danger  or  de- 
triment to  such  right  (a  Story,  £q. 
Jnr.  151 1).  And  lastly,  under  the 
proviso,  he  who  is  entitled  (if  at  all) 
to  an  executory  decree  cannot  seek 
only  a  declaratory  decree,  Collett, 
334. 

'  A  suit  by  a  Muhammadan  to 
have  certain  property  declared  to  be 
y)aqf  for  the  general  body  of  Muham- 
madans  does  not  lie  under  this  section, 
8  All.  31,  70.  Nor  a  suit  to  obtain  a 
declaration  that  in  a  certain  village 
a  custom  prevails  which  enables  the 
landlord  ii  take  land  from  an  occu- 
pancy-tenant against  his  will  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  indigo,  7  All. 
S80.  Nor  a  suit  for  a  declajration 
that  a  certain  decree  was,  so  fiur  as 
it  affected  the  plaintiff,  collusive  and 
void,  7  All.  884. 

'  This  discretion  should  be  exercised 


with  great  caution,  8  CaL  765,  per  Wil- 
son J»  It  wiU  not  be  exercised  where 
doing  so  would  countenance  an  eva- 
sion of  the  law  relating  to  court-fees 
(Act  VII  of  1870),  3  Bom.  330.  And 
it  will  not  of  course  be  exercised  where 
the  Court  in  making  the  declaration 
sought  would  be  recognising  an  im- 
moral custom,  such  as  a  number  of 
dancing-girls  aosociating  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  gains  of  prostitution, 
I  Mad.  168. 

*  L.  R.,  9  I.  A.  41 :  5  CaL  949: 
10  Cal.  1078.  But  on  the  correspond- 
ing section  of  Act  YIII  of  1859  ^^ 
Judicial  Committee  held  that  the 
Court  must  see  that  the  declaration 
of  right  may  be  the  foundation  of 
relief  to  be  got  somewhere,  19  Suth. 
W.  R.  174. 

•  5  AIL  55  :  9  Bom.  3^7.  The  object 
of  the  proviso  is  to  avoid  multiplicity 
of  actions  and  to  prevent  a  man  getting! 
a  declaration  of  right  in  one  suit  andl 
immediately  after  a  remedy  in  another/ 
As  to  the  law  in  force  before  ist  May^l 
1877,  see  L.  R.,  10  I.  A.  150. 
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A  may  sue  for  a  declaration,  that  they  ar^e  not  entitled  to  the  right 
BO  ckamed  \  /)  ,-  ^   /         f     ^    - 

(6)  ii  oequeaths  "liis  jrop^rty  to  B^  "€  and  D,  '  to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  all  and  each  of  them,  if  living  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  then  amongst  their  surviving  children.'  No  such  children 
are  in 'existence.  In  a  suit  against  A'^  executor,  the  Court  may 
declare  whether  B,  C  and  D  took  the  property  absolutely,  or  only 
for  their  lives,  and  it  may  also  declare  the  interests  of  the  children 
l)efore  their  rights  are  vested  '. 

(o)  A  covenants  that  if  he  should  at  any  time  be  entitled  to 
property  exceeding  one  Ukh  of  rupees,  he  will  settle  it  upon  certain 
trusts.  Before  any  such  property  accrues,  or  any  persons  entitled 
under  the  trusts  are  ascertained,  he  institutes  a  suit  to  obtain  a 
declaration  that  the  covenant  is  void  for  uncertainty.  The  Court 
may  make  the  declaration  '. 

{d)  A  alienates  to  B  property  in  which  A  has  merely  a  life- 
interest.  The  alienation  is  invalid  as  against  (7,  who  is  entitled  as 
reversioner.  The  Court  may  in  a  Buit  .by  C  against  A  and  B 
declare  that  (7  is  so  entitled  *.     ^      '  .    "*         ,    • 

(e)  The  widow  of  a  sonless  Hindu  alienates  part  of  the  property 
of  which  she  is  in  possession  as  su&.  The  person  presumptively 
entitled  to  possess  the  property  if  he  survive  her  *,  may,  in  a  suit 
against  the  alienee,  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  alienation  was 
made  without  legal  necessity  and  was  therefore  void  beyond  the 
widow's  lifetime  •. 

(y*)  A  Hindu  widow  in  possession  of  property  adopts  a  son 
to  her  deceased  husband.  The  person  presumptively  entitled  to 
possession  of  the  property  on  her  death  without  a  son  may,  in  a 
suit  against  the  adopted  son,  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  adoption 
was  invalid  ^. 

{g)  il  is  in  possession  of  certain  property.  B^  alleging  that  he 
is  the  owner  of  the  property,  requires  A  to  deliver  it  to  him, 
A  may  obtain  a  declaration  of  his  right  to  hold  the  property  ^. 

(Ji)  A  bequeaths  property  to  B  for  his  life,  with  remainder  to 
JB*s  wife  and  her  children,  if  any,  by  B,  but  if  B  die  without  any 
wife  or  children,  to  (7.     B  has  a  putative  wife,  Z>,  and  children, 


y^jaJtlie  exercise  of  the  jE^glit  of 
way  was  a  present '  detriment  to  ^*s 

•A.         ' 

^Fletcher  v.  Rogers,  lo  Hare, 
App.  xiii. 

»  I)ffe  V,  Arhuthnot,  De  G.  &  J. 
406. 

*  Here  again  there  is  a  present 
injury  to  C*a  indefeasible  right  as 
reversioner. 

'  His  interest  is  vested,  not  con- 
tingenw"  "«*>— .  »         , 
^^^yB^ym.  291:    10  Cal.  324:   and 
see  L.  B.,  9  Ind.  App.  41. 

'  7  Mad.  H.  C.  351. 


^  So  if  ii  is  in  possession  of  a 
certain  office,  and  B  requires  him 
to  surrender  it,  A  may  sue  for 
a  declaration  of  his  right  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  unless  he  has  actually 
been  ejected  from  the  performance  of 
its  duties,  or  the  enjoyment  of  its 
emoluments,  8  Mad.  364,  per  Turner 
C.J.  Where  A  sues  B  for  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  to  sell  cer- 
tain land  he  cannot  in  the  same  suit 
ask  for  a  declaration  that  C  is  not 
entitled  to  any  charge  on  such  land, 
5  Bom.  177,  and  C<Kle  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, sec.  45. 
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but  C  denies  that  B  and  D  were  ever  lawfully  married.  D  and 
her  children  may,  in  ITa  lifetime,  institute  a  suit  against  C  and 
obtain  therein  a  declaration  that  they  are  truly  1^  wife  and 
children  of  B  K 

48.  A  declaration  made  under  this  chapter  is  binding  only 
on  the  parties  to  the  suit,  persons  claiming  through  them 
respectively,  and,  where  any  of  the  parties  are  trustees,  on  the 
persons  for  whom,  if  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  declaration, 
such  parties  would  be  trustees  '. 

TUutHnUiim. 

A,  a  Hindd,  in  a  suit  to  which  B,  his  alleged  wife,  and  her 
mother,  are  defendants,  seeks  a  declaration  that  his  marriage  was 
duly  solemnized  and  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  his  conjugal 
rights.  The  Court  makes  the  declaration  and  order'.  C,  claiming 
that  B  is  his  wife,  then  sues  A  for  the  recovery  of  B.  The  de- 
claration made  in  the  former  suit  is  not  binding  upon  C 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OP  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  KECBIVEBS. 

Appoint-        44«  The  appointment  of  a  Receiver  pending  a  suit  is  a 
ontfonaiy.  natter  resting  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
Befcomice       The  mode  and  effect  of  his  appointment,  and  bis  rights, 
^^]dar«  P^^^^^  duties  and  liabilities,  are  regulated  by  the  Code  of 
Code.         Civil  Procedure  *. 


CHAPTER    VHL 


Power  to 
order 
public  ser- 
▼Mitfl  and 
others  to 
do  certain 
specific 
acts. 


OP  THE  ENPOECEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  DUTIES. 

45.  Any  of  the  High  Courts  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
William,  Madras  and  Bombay  may  make  an  order  requiring 
any  specific  act  to  be  done  or  forborne,  within  the  local 
limits  of  its  ordinary  original  civil  jurisdiction,  by  any 
person  holding  a  public  office,  whether  of  a  permanent  or  a 


*^  Here  the  present  danger  is  that 
the  evidence  ot  the  status  of  D  and 
her  children  may  be  lost.  For  the 
English  law  on  the  subject  see  21 
&  aa  Vic  c.  93:  aa  &  33  Vic.  c.  61, 
sec.  7  :  44  &  45  Vic.  c.  68,  sec.  9. 


'  This  section  SQJgtj^tnow  be  re- 
pealed; see  the  Code  oTfJlvH  Fi-ocS- 
dure»  sec.  13,  on  res  Judicaiar 

'33  Suth.  Civ.  B.  i79fand  see  14 
Ben.  398. 

*  Sees.  503-505. 
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temporary  nature^  or  by  any  corporation  or  inferior  Court  of 
Judicature : 
provided — 

(a)  that  an  application  for  such  order  be  made  by  some 
person  whose  property,  franchise  or  personal  right  would  be 
injured  by  the  forbearing  or  doing  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
'the  said  specific  act ; 

(b)  that  such  doing  or  forbearing  is,  under  any  law  for  the 
time  being  in  force,  clearly  incumbent  on  such  person  or 
Court  in  his  or  its  public  character,  or  on  such  corporation 
in  its  corporate  character ; 

(c)  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  such  doing  or 
forbearing  is  consonant  to  right  and  justice ; 

(d)  that  the  applicant  has  no  other  specific  and  adequate 
legal  remedy  ^ ;  and 

(e)  that  the  remedy  given  by  the  order  applied  for  will  be 
complete  ^. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  any  Ezemp- 
High  Court-  ^^ 

(/)  to  make  any  order  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  power. 
India  in  Council,  on  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  the 
Governor  of  Madras  in  Council,  on  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
in  Council,  or  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal; 

(^)  to  make  any  order  on  any  other  servant  of  the  Crown, 
as  such,  merely  to  enforce  the  satis&ction  of  a  claim  upon  the 
Crown;  or 

(A)  to  make  any  order  which  is  otherwise  expressly 
excluded  by  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

46.  Every  application  imder  section  45  must  be  founded  Applica> 
on  an  affidavit  of  the  person  injured,  stating  his  right  in  the  ^0.^^ 


1  In  England  the  legal  remedy,  the 
existence  of  which  bars  the  applicant, 
is  an  action  at  law.  It  is  no  objection 
that  the  party  against  whom  the  com- 
plaint is  made  may  be  indicted,  B.  v. 
Severn  &  Wyt  By,  Co.,  2  B.  &  Aid. 
646. 

^  These  provisions,  which  express 
the  results  of  an  experience  of  cen- 
turies gained  by  superior  courts  in 
England,  working  without  statutory 
limits  to  their  jurisdiction,  show  very 


clearly  the  proper  limits  of  peremp- 
tory interference,  even  when  there 
has  been  an  excess  of  jurisdiction,  or 
a  failure  to  exercise  it,  by  the  Lower 
Court,  7  Bom.  370. 

The  existence  of  an  easier  remedy 
under  this  chapter  does  not  apparently 
bar  a  suit  for  specific  performance. 
Otherwise  in  ]&gland,  LeominsUr 
Canal  Co,  v.  Shrewsbury  <fcc.  By,  Co.^ 
3  K.  &  J.  654. 
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matter  in  question,  his  demand  of  justice  and  the  d^iial 
Prooedon  thereof ;  and  the  Hif^h  Court  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  the 
thereoiu      qj^^j.  applied  for  absolute  in  the  first  instance,  or  refuse  it, 

or  grant  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  order  applied  for  should 

not  be  made. 
Order  in         If,   in   the  last  case,   the    person,   Court  or  corporation 
^^  complained  of  shows  no  sufficient  cause,  the  High  Court  may' 

first  make  an  order  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  or  forbear 

the  act  mentioned  in  the  order,  or  to  signify  some  reason  to 

the  contrary  and  make  an  answer  thereto  by  such  day  as  the 

High  Court  fixes  in  this  behalf. 

47.  If  the  person,  Court  or  corporation  to  whom  or  to 
which  such  order  is  directed  makes  no  answer,  or  makes  an 
insufficient  or  a  false  answer,  the  High  Court  may  then  issue 
a  peremptory  order  to  do  or  forbear  the  act  absolutely. 

48*  Every  order  under  this  chapter  shall  be  executed,  and 
may  be  appealed  from',  as  if  it  were  a  decree  made  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  original  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court. 


Persnip" 

ioiy  ora«r. 


Execution 
of,  and 
appeal 
from, 
orden. 


Power  to 
frame  rulei. 


Coete.  49,  The  costs  of  all  applications  and  orders  under  this 

chapter  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  High  Court. 

^  *^.  50.  Neither  the  High  Court  nor  any  Judge  thereof  shall 

mandamut.  hereafter  issue  any  writ  of  mandamus  ^. 

51.  Each  of  the  said  High  Coiuts  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be,  frame  rules  to  r^ulate  the  procedure 
imder  this  chapter  ^  and  until  such  rules  are  framed,  the 
practice  of  such  Court  as  to  applications  for  and  grants  of 
writs  of  mandamus  shall  apply,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
applications  and  orders  under  this  chapter  ®. 

wrote:  'This  practioe  aeems  to  be 
wholly  at  large  at  present.  In  fact, 
one  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  any 
ascertained  practice  in  mandamus 
(see  8  Ben.  433).'  In  8  Ben.  454, 
Conch  G.J.  thought  it  was  intended 
by  the  rule  of  4th  April,  1866,  to 
make  the  ordinary  civil  procedure  (ao 
far  as  might  be)  applicable  to  the 
proceeding  by  way  of  mandamus  in 
the  High  Court  at  Fort  William. 


^  whether  after  cause  shown  or 
not.  In  1873  the  High  Court  ruled 
that  no  appeal  lay  from  p,n  order  that 
a  mandamti8  do  issue.  See  8  Ben. 
433  {Justices  of  Peace  for  Calcutta 
V.  Oriental  Gas  Co.). 

'  As  to  mandamus  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  directors  of  companies,  9 
Bom.  H.  C.  438 :  to  compel  a  SinaU 
Cause  Court  to  hear  a  vakfl  of  the 
High  Court,  7  Suth.  Civ.  R.  228, 230. 

'  In   1876  the   Standing  Counsel 


PART  ITI. 

OF  PREVENTIVE  RELIEF. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OP   INJUNCTIOXS   GENERALLY. 

52.  Preventive  relief  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Preventivt 
Court  by  injunction,  temporary  or  perpetual.  ,  ^qJ^**"^ 

53.  Temporary  injunctions  are  such  as  are  to  continue  Temporary 
until  a  specified  time,  or  until  the  further  order  of  the  Court.  J?i"^^ 
They  may  be  granted  at  any  period  of  a  suit,  and  are  regtdated 

by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

A  perpetual  injunction  can  only  be  granted  by  the  decree  Perpetual 
made  at  the  hearing  and  upon  the  merits  of  the  suit :  the  ^^l^^ 
defendant  is  thereby  perpetually  enjoined  from  the  assertion 
of  a  right,  or  from  the  commission  of  an  act,  'which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  ^. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF   PERPETUAL  INJUNCTIONS. 

54.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  contained  in,  or  referred  Perpetual 
to  by,  this  chapter  *,  a  perpetual  injunction  may  be  granted  when°  ^^^ 
to  prevent  the  breach  of  an  obligation  existing  in  favour  of  fif^a^ited, 
the  applicant,  whether  expressly  or  by  implication. 

When  such  obligation  arises  from  contract,  the  Court  shall 

^  7  Mad.  H.  C.  71.  tion  or  by  damages,  see  8  Bom.  70, 

^  Also  subject  to  the  discretion  of  where  the  Court  dealt  with  the  case 

the  Court,  sec.  52.    As  to  whether  by  combining  damages  and  injunction. 

the  Court  will  give  relief  by  injunc- 
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be  g^nided  by  the  rules  and  provisions  contained  in  diapter  II 
of  this  Act  \ 

When  the  defendant  invades  or  threatens  to  invade  the 
plaintiff's  right  to^  or  enjoyment  ot,  property,  the  Court 
may  grant  a  perpetual  injunction  in  the  following  cases^ 
(namely) : — 

(a)  where  the  defendant  is  trustee  of  the  property  for  the 
plaintiff ; 

(b)  where  there  exists  no  standard  for  ascertaining  the 
actual  damage  caused,  or  likely  to  be  caused,  by  the  in- 
vasion ' ; 

(c)  where  the  invasion  is  such  that  pecuniary  compensation 
would  not  afford  adequate  relief  ' ; 

(d)  where  it  is  probable  that  pecuniary  compensation  cannot 
be  got  for  the  invasion ; 

{e)  where  the  injunction  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  multi- 
plicity of  judicial  proceedings. 

Explanation. — For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  trademark  is 
property. 

lUudratians. 

(a)  A  lets  certain  land  to  B,  and  B  contracts  not  to  dig  sand  or 
gravel  thereout.  A  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  B  from 
digging  in  violation  of  bis  contract  \ 

(5)  A  trustee  threatens  a  breach  of  trust.  His  co-trustees,  if 
any,  should,  and  the  beneficial  owners  may,  sue  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  breach. 

(c)  The  directors  of  a  public  company  are  about  to  pay  a  dividend 
out  of  capital  or  borrowed  money.  Any  of  the  shareholders  may 
sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  ihem  \ 

{d)  The  directors  of  a  fire  and  life-insurance  company  are  about 
to  engage  in  marine  insuranceis.  Any  of  the  shareholders  may  sue 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  tbem '. 

(e)  il,  an  executor,  through  misconduct  or  insolvency,  is  bringing 
the  property  of  the  deceased  into  danger.  The  Court  may  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  him  from  getting  in  the  assets. 

(/)  A,  a  trustee  for  B,  is  about  to  make  an  imprudent  sale  of  a 
small  part  of  the  trust-property.    B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  t6 

^  For  moet  of  such  caaes  an  injuno-  *  City  of  London  v.  Puffh,  4  Bro. 

tion  is  in  effect  a  specific  performance,  P.  C.  395. 

CoUett,  277.  »  M^Dougdll  v.  Jeney  Hotel  Co., 

*  Jackson  v.  Duke  of  NewcoHle,  3  a  H.  &  M.  528. 

De  G.  J.  &  S.  375.  •  Natuech  v.  Irving ^  a  Coq).  C.  C. 

•  8  Bom.  H.  0.  181 :  2  Bom.  133.         358. 
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irestrain  the  sale,  even  though  compensation  in  money  would  have 
afiPorded  him  adequate  relief  ^ 

(g)  A  makes  a  settlement  (not  foundpd  on  marriage  or  other 
valuable  consideration)  of  an  estate  on  B  and  his  children.  A  then 
contracts  to  sell  the  estate  to  (7.  ^  or  any  of  bis  children  may  sue 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale  \ 

(A)  In  the  course  of  A'b  employment  as  a  vakil,  certain  papers 
belonging  to  his  client,  B,  come  into  his  possession.  A  threatens 
to  make  these  papers  public,  or  to  communicate  their  contents  to 
a  stranger.  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  A  from  so 
doing. 

{i)  A  is  ^s  medical  adviser.  He  demands  money  of  B  which  B 
declines  to  pay.  A  then  threatens  to  make  known  the  effect  of  ^'s 
.communications  to  him  as  a  patient.  This  is  contrary  to  A' 8 
duty,  and  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  from  so 
doing  \ 

{j)  A,  the  owner  of  two  adjoining  houses,  lets  one  to  B  and 
afterwards  lets  the  other  to  C.  A  and  C  begin  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  house  let  to  C  as  will  prevent  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  the  house  let  to  B.  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  them  from  so  doing  \ 

{k)  A  lets  certain  arable  lands  to  B  for  purposes  of  husbandry, 
but  without  any  express  contract  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
Contrary  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  customary  in  the  district, 
B  threatens  to  sow  the  lands  with  seed  injurious  thereto  and 
requiring  many  years  to  eradicate.  A  may  sue  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  B  from  sowing  the  lands  in  contravention  of  his  implied 
contract  to  use  them  in  a  husbandlike  manner  ^ 

(I)  A,  B  and  G  are  partners,  the  partnership  being  determin- 
able at  will.  A  threatens  to  do  an  act  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  partnership-property.  B  and  C  may,  without  seeking  a 
dissolution  of  the  par^ership,  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
A  from  doing  the  act  \ 

(m)  Af  a  Hindti  widow  in  possession  of  her  deceased  husband's 
property,  commits  destruction  of  the  property  without  any  cause 
sufficient  to  justify  her  in  so  doing.  The  heir-expectant  may  sue 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  her. 

(n)  A,  B  and  C  are  members  of  an  undivided  Hindti  family, 
A  cuts  timber  growing  on  the  femily-property,  and  threatens  to 
destroy  part  of  the  family-house  and  to  sell  some  of  the  family- 
utensils.     B  and  C  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him '', 

*  ^  Anon,  6  Maddock,  10.    That  an  '  See  sec.  55,  ill.  (e). 

injunction  will  be  granted  to  prevent  *  Palmer  ▼.  Paul,  2  L.  J.,  Ch.  154 

a  breach  of  trust  even  where  damages  (1834). 

would  have  been  sufficient,  see  Atty,  '  Pratt  v.  Brett,  2  Maddock,  62. 

Oen,  Y,  Aapinall,  2  My.  &  Gr.  613:  *  Miles  v.   Thomw,  9  Sim.  609. 

Wood  V.  SoufcUffe,  2  Phill.  382, 383 :  And  if  A  give  notice  to  dissolve,  this 

3  Hare,  304.  will  not  affect  the  injunction. 

'  Compare  sec.  24,  d.  (d),  and  sec.         ^  See  Job  v.  Potton,  L.  B.,  20  Eq. 

25,  cl.  (e)  and  ill.  {d).  84. 
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(o)  A,  the  owner  of  certain  houses  in  Calcutta,  becomes  in- 
solvent B  bnjs  them  from  the  official  assignee  and  enters  into 
possession.  A  persists  in  trespassing  on  and  damaging  the  faonaes, 
and  B  is  thereby  compelled,  at  considerable  expense,  to  employ 
men  to  protect  the  possession.  B  may  sne  for  an  injanction  to 
restrain  further  acts  of  trespass  ^ 

(p)  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  claim  a  right  of  way  over  A*8 
land.  In  a  suit  against  several  of  them,  A  obtains  a  declaratory 
decree  that  bis  land  is  subject  to  no  such  right '•  Afterwards 
each  of  the  other  villagers  sues  A  for  obstructing  his  all^^  right 
of  way  over  the  land.  A  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
them'. 

(q)  A,  in  sn  administration-suit  to  which  a  creditor,  B,  is  not 
a  party,  obtains  a  decree  for  the  administration  of  Cs  assets.  B 
proceeds  against  Cs  estate  for  his  debt.  A  may  sue  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  B\ 

(r)  A  and  B  are  in  possession  of  contiguous  lands  and  of  the 
mines  underneath  them.  A  works  his  mine  so  as  to  extend  under 
B'b  mine  and  threatens  to  remove  certain  pillars  which  help  to 
support  B'b  mine.  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him 
from  so  doing  ^ 

(«)  A  rings  bells  or  makes  some  other  unnecessary  noise  so 
near  a  house  as  to  interfere  materially  and  unreasonably  with  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  occupier,  B.  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction 
restraining  A  from  making  the  noise*. 

(t)  A  pollutes  the  air  with  smoke ^  so  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  physical  comfort  of  B  and  (7,  who  carry  on  business  in 
a  neighbouring  house.  B  and  C  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  pollution  *. 

(u)  A  infringes  B*b  patent.  If  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the 
patent  is  valid  and  has  been  infringed  *,  B  may  obtain  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  infringement. 

(v)  A  pirates  ^s  copyright.     B  may  obtain  an  injunction  to 


*  Hodgson  V.  Duee,  2  Jur.,  N.  S. 
1 014  (where  the  defencUnt  was  a 
pauper) ;  see  Best  ▼.  DrakCt  11  Hare, 
360. 

'  The  illustration  aMumes  that  the 
suit  has  been  bo  brought,  as,  under 
sec.  43,  to  be  binding  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  viQage  as  a  body, 
Collett,  312-3. 

»  WeaU  V.  W.  Middlesex  Water^ 
works  Co,,  1  Jac.  &  W.  358,  369. 

*  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.,  5th  ed.,  1463.  But 
now  see  ibid.,  6th  ed.,  1944.  This  and 
illustration  {p)  show  that  multipli- 
oity  of  suits  may  be  restrained ;  see 
also  sec.  56,  d.  (a). 

*  Lord  Lonsdale  v.  Curwen,  3  Bligh, 
H.  L.  Ca.  168. 

*  Saltan  v.  De  Held,  2  Sim.  N.  S.  1 33. 


^  Dust  and  ootton  fluff  are  analogous 
to  smoke  in  the  character  of  the  an- 
noyance which  they  cause,  and  are 
subject  to  much  the  same  consider- 
ations, 8  Bom.  55.  So  are  all  noxioas 
or  offensive  odours  and  gases. 

'  Sampson  y.  Smith,  8  Sim.  37a. 

*  and  belongs  to  B.  Where  pos- 
session of  a  patent  is  supported  by 
quiet  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
some  duration,  or  where  the  title  haa 
been  successfiilly  asserted  in  litiga* 
tion,  with  the  result  of  which  die 
Court  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied, 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  title  unless 
its  invalidity,  if  it  be  invalid,  is 
established ;  see  Kerr  on  Injunctions, 
and  ed.,  272-3. 
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restrain  tlie  piracy,  unless  the  work  of  which  copyright  is  claimed 
is  libellous  or  obscene  *. 

[w)  A  improperly  uses  the  trademark  ^  of  B,  B  may  obtain  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  user,  provided  that  ^'s  use  of  the  trade- 
mark is  honest  ^. 

{x)  Af  a  tradesman,  holds  out  ^  as  his  partner  against  the  wish 
and  without  the  authority  of  B.  B  may  sue  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  A  from  so  doing*. 

(y)  il,  a  very  eminent  man,  writes  letters  on  family-topics  to 
B.  After  the  death  of  A  and  B,  C,  who  is  J5's  residuary  legatee, 
proposes  to  make  money  by  publishing  A'b  letters.  Z>,  who  is  il's 
executor,  has  a  property  in  the  letters,  and  may  sue  for  an  injunc^ 
tion  to  restrain  G  from  publishing  them  **. 

{z)  A  carries  on  a  manufactory  and  B  is  his  assistant.  In  the 
course  of  his  business,  A  imparts  to  ^  a  secret  process  of  value; 
B  afterwards  demands  money  of  A,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  disclose  the  process  to  G,  a  rival-manufacturer.  A  may  sue  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  B  from  disclosing  the  process  ^. 

55.  When,  to  prevent  the  breach  of  an  obligation,  it  is  Mandatory 
necessary  to  compel  the  performance  of  certain  acts  which  ^^^^' 
the   Court  is   capable  of  enforcing,   the   Court  may  in  its 
discretion  grant  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  breach  complained 
of,  and  also  to  compel  performance  of  the  requisite  acts ''. 

Illustrations. 

(a)  A,  by  new  buildings,  obstructs  lights  to  the  access  and  use 
of  which  B  has  acquired  a  right  under  the  Indian  Limitation  Act, 
Part  IV*,  B  may  obtain  an  injunction,  not  only  to  restrain  A  from 
going  on  with  the  buildings,  but  also  to  pull  down  so  much  of 
them  as  obstructs  J?'s  lights  *. 

(6)  A  builds  a  house  with  eaves  projecting  over  ^'s  land.  B 
may  sue  for  an  injunction  to  pull  down  so  much  of  the  eaves  as  so 
project. 


*  or  seditiong  ?  Wakot  v.  Walker, 
7  Ves.  I :  Southey  v.  Sherwood,  2 
Mer.  435.    See  aec.  55,  ill.  (g), 

^  See  the  Penal  Code,  sec.  478, 
Bupra,  p.  375. 

^  i.  e.  the  trademark  must  not  con- 
tain misstatements  of  any  material 
fact  calculated  to  deceive  the  public, 
Kerr  on  Injunctions,  2nd  ed.,  p.  368 : 
3  Ben.  App.  4 :  3  CaL  417. 

*  South  V.  Webster,  10  Beav.  561 : 
Dixon  V.  Holden,  L.  R.,  7  Eq.  488. 

'  See  sec.  55,  ill.  {d), 

*  Daniell,  1592.  As  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Court  will  interfere  by 
injunction  to  restrain  acts  of  public 
functionaries  in  excess  of  their  statu- 
tory powers,  8  Bom.  H.  0.,  O.  C.  J.  85. 


'  8  Bom.  H.  C.  181.  This  is  called 
a  mandatory  injunction.  See  sec.  55, 
ill.  (ff).  That  such  an  injunction  may 
be  granted  where  the  injury  sought 
to  be  restrained  has  been  completed 
before  the  institution  of  the  suit, 
see  Dardl  v.  PHchard,  L.  R.,  i  Ch. 
App.  250. 

*  Jessel  V.  Chaplin,  2  Jar.,  N.  S. 
931 :  Smith  v.  Smith,  23  W.  R.  771 : 
7  Cal.  453.  In  executing  such  decrees 
the  Court  should  employ  a  professional 
man  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  if 
they  can  agree,  but  if  not,  then  one 
nominated  by  itself,  to  determine 
what  demolition  is  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  decree  in  the  way  least 
injurious  to  the  defendant,  2  Bom.  139. 
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Injunotloii 

whea 

refuted. 


(c)  In  the  case  pat  as  illuBiration  (t)  to  section  54,  the  Court 
may  also  order  all  written  communications  made  by  Bj  as  patient, 
to  ii,  as  medical  adviser,  to  be  destroyed. 

{d)  In  the  case  put  as  illustration  (y)  to  section  54,  the  Court 
may  also  order  A*b  letters  to  be  destroyed. 

(0)  A  threatens  to  publish  statements  concerning  B  which 
would  be  punishable  under  Chapter  XXI  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code.  The  Court  may  £^nt  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  pub- 
lication, -even  though  it  may  be  shown  not  to  be  injurious  to  JS*8 
property '. 

(/)  Ay  being  ^s  medical  adviser,  threatens  to  publish  B'b  written 
communications  with  him,  showing  that  B  has  led  an  immoral  life. 
B  may  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  publication. 

(g)  In  the  cases  put  as  illustrations  (v)  and  (ter)  to  section  54, 
and  as  illustrations  (0)  and  (/)  to  this  section,  the  Court  may  also 
order  the  copies  produced  by  piracy,  and  the  trademarks,  state- 
ments and  communications,  therein  respectively  mentioned,  to  be 
given  up  or  destroyed. 

56.  An  injunction  cannot  be  granted — 

(a)  to  stay  a  judicial  proceeding  pending  at  the  institation 
of  the  suit  in  which  the  injunction  is  sought^  unless  such 
restraint  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  proceedings  ; 

{b)  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  Court  not  subordinate  to  that 
from  which  the  injunction  is  sought  ^ ; 

{c)  to  restrain  persons  from  applying  to  any  legislative 
body8; 

{d)  to  interfere  vnth  the  public  duties  of  any  department  of 
the  Government  of  India  or  the  Local  Government^  or  with 
the  sovereign  acts  of  a  Foreign  Grovemment  ^ ; 

{e)  to  stay  proceedings  in  any  criminal  matter  ^ ; 

(/)  ^  prevent  the  breach  of  a  contract  the  performance  of 
which  would  not  be  specifically  enforced*; 


^  This  illustration  is  at  variance 
with  the  English  decisions  that  there 
can  be  no  injunction  to  restrain  the 

Imblication  of  a  libel,  which  were  fol- 
owed  in  i  Bom.  13a  (1876). 

«  5  All.  43p,  430 :  4  Cal.  396. 

'  whether  in  India  or  in  a  foreign 
country.  But  see  in  England,  Steele 
V.  N.  Metr,  My.  Co,,  L.  R.,  2  Ch.  App. 
337 :  Hawkea  v.  E.  C,  iZy.  Co,,  i  D. 
M.  &  G.  737. 

*  Eavjley  v.  Steele,  6  Ch.  D.  528: 
Gladstone  ▼.  Ottoman  Bank,  i  H.  & 
M.  505.  (Otherwise  where  the  de- 
partment   is   a    mere    conduit-pipe, 


EUis  V.  Earl  Grey,  6  Sim.  314.) 
And  where  a  public  body,  such  as 
a  Municipal  Commission,  has  received 
from  the  legislature  a  discretion  to 
detennine  on  the  levy  of  a  rate  and 
an  obligation  to  collect  it>  the  Courfc 
cannot  deprive  that  body  of  such  dis- 
cretion or  prohibit  it  from  dischaiging 
its  obligation,  3  Mad.  211. 

•  Kerr  v.  Corporation  of  Preston,  6 
Ch.  D,  466.    But  see  Daniell,  1578. 

*  5  All.  429.  See  sec.  54,  supra^ 
and  the  EngUsh  cases,  Newhery  v. 
James,  2  Menv.  446:  Williams  v« 
Williams,  3  Id.  160. 
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(^)  to  prevent,  on  the  ground  of  nuisance,  an  act  of  which 
it  is  not  reasonably  clear  that  it  will  be  a  nuisance  ^ ; 

(X)  to  prevent  a  continuing  breach  in  which  the  applicant 
has  acquiesced  ^ ; 

(i)  when  equally  efficacious  relief  can  certainly  be  obtained 
by  any  other  usual  mode  of  proceeding^,  except  in  case  of 
breach  of  trust  * ;  * 

(J)  when  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  or  his  agents  has 
been  such  as  to  disentitle  him  to  the  assistance  of  the  Court  ^  ; 

{i)  where  the  appHcant  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 

matter  ®. 

lUustraiions, 

(a)  A  seeks  an  injanction  to  restrain  his  partner,  B,  irom 
receiving  the  partnership-debts  and  effects.  It  appears  that  A  had 
improperly  possessed  himself  of  the  books  of  the  firm  and  refused 
JB  access  to  them.     The  Court  will  refuse  the  injunction  ^ 

(5)  A  manufactures  and  sells  crucibles,  designating  them  as 
'  patent  plumbago  crucibles,'  though,  in  fact,  they  have  never  been 
patented.  B  pirates  the  designation.  A  cannot  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  piracy^. 

(c)  A  sells  an  article  called  '  Mexican  Balm,'  stating  that  it  is 
compounded  of  divers  rare  essences,  and  has  sovereign  medicinal 
qualities.  B  commences  to  sell  a  similar  article  to  which  he  gives 
a  name  and  description  such  as  to  lead  people  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  buying  A'a  Mexican  Balm.  A  sues  B  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  sale.  B  shows  that  A*s  Mexican  Balm  consists  of 
nothing  but  scented  hog's  lard,  ^'s  use  of  his  description  is  not 
an  honest  one  and  he  cannot  obtain  an  injunction  ^. 

67.  Notwithstanding    section    56,    clause    (/),    where   a  Injunction 
contract  comprises  an  affirmative  agreement  t»  do  a  certain  ^^^^^ 

*  Haines  v.  Taylor,  10  Beav.  75.  acqoiesoenoe,  see  a  Bom.  133,  and  the  ^g'*®'^®'^''' 
'  10  Bom.  H.  C.  97.    See  Duke  of     judgment  of  the  P.  G.  in  lAndsajf 

Leeds  v.  Earl  Amherst,  2  Ph.  123.  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Hurd,  L.  R.,  5  P. 

'9  Gal. 61 1.   Thus  it  has  been  held  G.  239. 

inAmerica  that  an  injunction  will  not  *  JForrest  v.  Manchester  Ac»    By, 

be  granted  where  full  relief  can  be  Co.,  7  Jur.,  N.  S.  887. 

obtained  by  means  of  a  writ  of  pro-  '  Littletoood  v.  Caldwdl,  11  Price, 

hibition  or  of  certiorari,  or  by  filing  a  97. 

notice  of  action  pending.  *  Morgan  v.  McAdam,  36  L.  J.,  Gh. 

*  Supra,  sec.  54,  ill.  (/).  228. 

*  If,  e.  g.  an  applicant  landlord  *  Perry  v.  TrueJUt,  6  Beav.  66.  As 
stands  by  for  a  considerable  time  to  premature  applications  for  injunc- 
during  which  he  allows  the  tenant  tions,  see  5  All.  369,  where  the  Gourt 
against  whom  he  applies  to  go  on  dismissed  a  suit  for  the  removal  of 
with  his  work  and  lay  out  his  money  two  young  mango  trees,  which  the 
and  labour  upon  the  land,  without  plaintiff  alleged  would,  when  they 
any  objection,  9  Gal.  611.  As  to  grew  up,  overshadow  his  field  and 
circumstances  constituting  delay  and  injure  lus  crops. 
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act,  coupled  with  a  negative  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
not  to  do  a  certain  act,  the  circumstance  that  the  Court  is 
unable  to  compel  specific  performance  of  {he  affirmative 
agreement,  shall  not  preclude  it  from  granting  an  injunction 
to  perform  the  negative  agreement;  provided  that  the 
applicant  has  not  failed  to  perform  the  contract  so  &r  as  it  is 
binding  on  him  K 

lUuHraUons. 

(a)  A  contracts  to  sell  to  B  for  Rs.  i,ooo  the  good-will  of  a 
certain  business  unconnected  with  basiness-premises,  and  further 
agrees  not  to  carry  on  that  business  in  Calcutta.  B  pays  A  the 
Rs.  looo,  but  A  carries  on  the  business  in  Calcutta.  The  Court 
cannot  compel  A  to  send  his  customers  to  B,  but  B  may  obtain  an 
injunction  restraining  A  from  carrying  on  the  business  in  Calcutta. 

(6)  A  contracts  to  sell  to  B  the  good-will  of  a  business.  A  then 
sets  up  a  similar  business  close  by  B'b  shop,  and  solicits  his  old 
customers  to  deal  with  him.  This  is  contrary  to  his  implied  con- 
tract, and  B  may  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  A  from  soliciting 
the  customers,  and  from  doing  any  act  whereby  their  good-will 
may  be  withdravm  from  B  ^ 

(e)  A  contracts  with  B  to  sing  for  twelve  months  at  ^s  theatre 
and  not  to  sing  in  public  elsewhere.  B  cannot  obtain  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract  to  sing,  but  he  is  entitled  to  an  injunction 
restraining  A  from  singing  at  any  other  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment '. 

{d)  B  contracts  with  A  that  he  will  serve  him  faithfully  for 
twelve  months  as  a  clerk.  A  is  not  entitled  to  a  decree  for  specific 
performance  of  this  contract  \  But  he  is  entitled  to  an  injunction 
restraining  B  from  serving  a  rival  house  as  clerk  '. 

(0)  A  contracts  with  B  that,  in  consideration  of  Rs.  1000  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  J9  on  a  day  fixed,  he  will  not  .set  up  a  certain 
business  within  a  specified  distance.  B  fails  to  pay  the  money. 
A  caimot  be  restrained  from  carrying  on  the  business  within  the 
specified  distance '. 

^  6  Bomb.  aSo,  citing  Dokerty  v.  *  Sapra,  pp.  958,  960. 

AUman,  L.  R.,  3  App.  Ca.  709.  *  Here  the  negative  agreement  ia 

'  Bat  Bee  in  EngUmd,  Cruttwell  v.  implied. 

Lye,  17  Vea.  335.  *  For  here  the  applicant,  £,  has 

'  Lumley  ▼.  Warner,  i  D.  M.  &  G.  hSLod  to  perform  the  contract  so  far 

604.  as  it  is  binding  on  him. 
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SCHEDULE. 

See  section  2. 


Acts  op  the  Govebnob-Genebal  in  Council. 


Number  and 
year. 

Subject. 

Extent  of  repeal. 

VIII  of  1859    . 

XiV  of  1859    . 
XXIII  ofiS6i. 

IX  of  1872  .     . 

Civil  Procedure     .... 

Limitation 

Civil  Procedure     .... 
Contract 

Sections     15    and 
192. 

Section  15. 

Section  26*. 

In  Section  28,  the 
second  clause  of 
exception  i. 

^  Be-enacted  by  the  last  clause  of  sec.  9,  supra. 
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Abandonment  of  children,  p.  215. 

Abatement,  of  annuity  bequeathed,  425 ; 
of  general  legacies,  466 ;  of  specific, 
467  ;  of  demonstrative,  411,  note  2  ; 
of  obstruction  of  easement,  885, 916 ; 
of  price  as  compensation  to  buyer,  954. 

Abduction,  230,  231.  See  Forced 
labour,  Sadnapping,  Slave. 

Abetment,  65, 66, 67, 127-135,  and  see 
Arrangement  of  sections,  p.  77  ;  of 
waging  war,  136,  138 ;  of  mutiny, 
140;  of  assaults  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,  140;  of  desertion,  141 ;  of  in- 
subordination, 141 ;  of  counterfeiting 
coin  out  of  British  India,  186 ;  of 
suicide,  211,  212.  See  Concealment, 
Public  servant.  Suicide. 

Abortion,  44,  213,  214.  See  Mis- 
carriage. 

Absconding  to  avoid  service  of  sum- 
mons, 155  and  note  a. 

Abu  and  Anadra,  3. 

Acceleration  of  death,  205. 

Acceptance,  of  proposal,  493, 548,  550 ; 
of  performance  from  third  person, 
572 ;  of  satisfftotion,  582 ;  of  goods  on 
breach  of  warranty,  609;  of  gift,  810, 
811  ;  of  bill,  684;  delivery  to  com- 
plete, 689 ;  to  pay  at  specified  place, 
696 ;  cancellation  of,  700 ;  qualified, 
701 ;  after  alteration,  702 ;  presump- 
tion as  to  time  of,  713;  presentment 
for,  694 ;  by  drawee  in  case  of  need, 
711 ;  of  bill  inset,  717 ;  of  trust,  841. 
See  Drawee,  Election,  Gift,  Holder, 
Bevocation,  Sale. 

Acceptance  for  honour,  710,  711. 

'Acceptor,'  defined,  677;  liability  of, 
683-685 ;  where  indorsement  is 
foi^d,  686;  where  drawer  fictitious, 
686,  687;  holding  bill  at  maturity, 
702 ;  estoppels  binding,  714. 

'Acceptor  for  honour,'  defined,  677; 
his  liability,  710;  presentment  to 
charge,  711 ;  estoppel  binding,  714. 

Accession  to  mortgaged  property,  778, 
784 ;  to  property  leased,  802. 

Accessories,  64,  66.    ^6^0^  Abetment. 


Accessory  contracts,  509 ;  rights,  910 ; 

extinction  of,  887, 922 ;  licences,  924. 

Accident,  12,  117  ;  causing  death  by, 

39.  207. 

Accommodation  bill,  685,  note  i,  687, 
note  I ;  when  overdue  or  dishonoured, 
693 ;  when  presentment  for  payment 
unnecessary,  697;  when  notice  of 
dishonour  unnecessary,  704, 

Accomplices,  64,  65. 

Accord  and  satisfaction,  506. 

Account  stated,  509,  ^32. 

Accounts  of  deceased  s  estate,  463  ;  of 
agent,  638 ;  to  be  rendered  by  part- 
ners, 652,  654;  of  mortgagee  in  pos- 
session, 787,  788 ;  of  trustee,  846. 

Accretion.     See  Alluvion. 

Accumulation  of  income,  307,  312, 389, 

7^7»  752,  753. 
Accusation  in  good  futh,  288. 

AchandrSrkam,  312. 

Acharita,  53. 

Acknowledgment  of  testator's  signa- 
ture, 358  and  note  8. 

Acquiescence  in  continuance  of  broken 
contract,  571 ;  ratification  implied 
by,  633 ;  in  continuing  breach  of  obli- 
gation, 989 ;  circumstances  constitut- 
ing, 989,  note  5. 

Acquisition  of  easements,  900-907. 

'  Act,*  includes  omission,  100 ;  effect 
caused  partly  by  act  and  partly  by 
omission,  100  ;  done  bv  several  in  fur- 
therance of  common  intention,  100 ; 
several  persons  committing  criminal 
act,  loi. 

Act  of  God,  503,  note  i|  579.  See  Vis 
major. 

Act  of  honour,  707. 

Actionable  claims,  738  ;  incidents  of, 
750 ;  transfers  of,  813-875.  See  Debt. 

Actionable  wrongs,  xix,  72  ;  fraudulent 
representation  of  agency,  495.  See 
Assault,  Bailee,  Bailor. 

Active  concealment,  555. 

Ademption,  306,  406,  413-418. 

Administration,  with  copy  of  copy  an- 
nexed, 433;   necessity  o^  435;    to 
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whom  lioaimot  begraniad,  435 ;  righU 
nndar  letten  of,  435 ;  mU  not  vftli- 
dfttod  bj,  436 ;  where  exeoator  hai 
not  renoanoed,  436 ;  with  oopy  of 
will  Minezed,  436 ;  to  legAtee,  436, 
437 ;  to  creditor,  437, 438 ;  to  widow, 
437>  438;  to  huBband,  438;  to 
mother,  438;  to  kindred,  438;  in 
eaae  of  penon  domiciled  afastMul,  438 ; 
nntil  will  it  prodaoed,  439 ;  to  at* 
tomey,  440 ;  daring  minority,  440 ; 
nntil  one  of  ■eTeral  minors  attains 
majority,  440, 44 1 ;  for  nse  and  benefit 
of  fanatic  jos  habens,  44 1 ;  pendente 
lite,  441 :  limited,  443,  4^3 ;  sabject 
to  exception,  443,  444 ;  when  limited 
grant  has  expired,  4^ ;  practice  in 
granting,  447-457.  iSes  Alteration, 
Revocation. 

Administration-bond,  455 ;  assignment 
of,  456. 

Administration-soit,  794. 

Administrator,  339, 443 ;  righU  ot  433, 
457;  acts  of,  436;  powers  o^  460, 
46  a ;  daties  of,  463-467 ;  of  effects 
unadministered,  46a ;  specific  per- 
formance enforced  against,  971.  See 
Administration,  RepreeentatiTes. 

Administrator-QMieral,  7,  153,  note  3, 

304,  305.  8^. 
Admiralty  jorisdiotion,  5. 

Adopted  son,  489. 

Adoption,  non-enforoement  of  mere 
agreement  to  adopt,  958,  note  7 ; 
declaration  of  inviJidity  of,  979.  See 
Authority  to  adopt.  Forgery. 

Adoptive  father,  485,  489. 

Adulterating  food,  drink,  or  drags,  195, 
196. 

Adidtery,  35, 36,  383 ;  exdades  widow 
from  adininistration,  437 ;  with  part- 
ner's wife,  653,  note.    See  Marriage. 

Advancement  of  children,  300;  not 
brooght  into  hotchpot,  353 ;  provision 
for,  761,  856,  857. 

Advantage,  secretly  gained  by  com- 
pounding creditor,  877  ;  unfair,  963. 

Aavantages  arising  from  situation,  896, 
897. 

Advertisement  of  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, 655,  note  3. 

Advice  of  Court,  trustee^s  right  to  apply 
for,  854. 

Advocacy,  contract  concerning,  560, 
note. 

Affidavit,  489 ;  by  applicant  for  order 
to  enforce  public  duty,  981,  98  a, 

Affirmation,  453 ;  included  in  *  oath,* 
103,  489  ;  refusing  to  make,  158. 

Affirmative  easements,  881. 

Affi^y,  148 ;  assaulting  public  servant 


when  suppressing,  146 ;  diflobedienee 
tending  to  caose,  i6a.  8em  Biot, 
Unlai^al  assembly. 

'  After  sight,'  680 ;  presentment  for  ac- 
ceptance of  bill  payable,  694 ;  pre- 
sentment for  payment  of  note  pay- 
able, 695. 

Agency,  contract  of,  519,  530,  629- 
646  ;  termination  of,  633,  634. 

Agent,  639 ;  of  owner  of  land  on  whidi 
riotete.  takes  place,  146,147;  criminal 
breach  of  trust  by,  349 ;  contracts 
by,  495,  64a ;  damiages  for  wrongfal 
discharge  of,  58a  note  I ;  who  may 
employ,  639 ;  who  may  be,  639 ;  his 
authority,  639,  630;  compensation 
tOk  ^35i  ^41  i  lu*  right  to  retain 
moneys  received,  639 ;  when  his  re- 
muneration becomes  dne,  639;  in- 
demnification o^  640-641 ;  iieax  o^ 
640 ;  his  duty  to  principal,  636, 637 ; 
skill  and  diligence  required  from, 
637  ;  exceeding  auihority,  64a ;  no- 
tice to,  643 ;  ^en  boond  by  contract 
on  behalf  of  principal,  643 ;  liability 
of  pretended,  645  ;  misrepresentation 
or  fraud  by,  646 ;  when  remunerated 
by  share  of  profits  of  trade,  648 ;  his 
power  to  nmke  etc.  notes,  bills,  and. 
cheques,  683 ;  his  liability  thereon, 
683,  683 ;  presentment  to,  696 ;  ser- 
vice on,  798 ;  misconduct  of,  a  de- 
fence to  suit  for  specific  performance^' 
971-973,  or  for  an  injunction,  989. 
See  Breach  of  trust.  Partners,  Princi- 
pal, Riot,  Sub-agent^  Unlawful  as- 
sembly. 

Aggravated  forms  of  trespass,  61. 

Agreement,  493,  547 ;  dischai]^  of  con- 
tract by,  501,  503 ;  of  which  objeet 
or  consideration  unlawful,  559,  560 ; 
when  a  contract,  553 ;  wi^out  con- 
sideration, 56a ;  in  writing  registered, 
563 ;  to  compensate  for  something 
done,  56  a ;  to  pay  time-barred  debt, 
563  ;  in  restraint  of  marriage,  563  ; 
in  restraint  of  trade,  563,  564;  in 
restraint  of  legal  proceedings,  564;  to 
refer  to  arbitration,  565.  See  Altera- 
tion, Consideration,  Void  agreement. 
Waiver. 

Agricultural  purposes,  buildings  for, 
804 ;  leases  for,  808. 

Aid.    See  Abetment. 

Aiding,  137  ;  aiding  escape  of  prisoner^ 
of  state  or  war,  139.    000  Abetment. 

Air,  right  to,  885,  897  ;  right  to  purity 
o^»  S97 ;  extent  of  right  to  passage 
of,  913  ;  injunction  to  restrain  pollu- 
tion of,  986. 

Ajmer  and  Merw^(ra,  local  laws  in,  10. 
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Aleatory  gain,  509,  523. 

Alien  enemies,  49a. 

Alienation,  509 ;  condition  restraining, 
750 ;  making  interest  terminable  on 
attempted,  751.  See  Assignment, 
Gift,  Exchange,  Sale,  Transfer. 

Aliens,  492,  86a. 

Allonge,  679,  note  a  ;  to  Govemment 
securities,  see  Addenda. 

Alluvion,  735,  803,  884,  887 ;  increase 
of  easement  by,  913.  ^^0  Accession. 

Ally  of  the  Queen,  138. 

Alteration,  of  document  in  material 
part,  269 ;  of  will,  357,  36a,  364 ; 
in  grants  of  probate  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, 445 ;  of  terms,  discharge 
by,  50a ;  discharge  of  contract  by, 
508  ;  in  material  parts,  570,  note  2  ; 
of  partnership  contract,  050 ;  of  ne- 
gotiable instiTiment,  701  and  notes  3 
and  4, 703  ;  of  servient  heritage,  919. 
See  Acceptance,  Coin,  Forgery. 

Alternative,  bequest  in  the,  375. 

Alternative  prayer  for  rescission  in  suit 
for  specific  performance,  976. 

Alternative  promise  of  which  one  branch 
is  illegal,  580. 

AlyasantSna,  283,  note  8. 

Amalgamation  of  companies,  970. 

Ambassadors,  4  and  note  a;  domicile 
of,  342. 

Ambiguous  clauses,  371 ;  instrument, 
679. 

Amenity,  894,  895. 

Americans  punishable  with  transporta- 
tion instead  of  penal  servitude,  20, 
108. 

Amount  stated  differently  in  figures 
and  in  words,  679. 

Ancestral  land^  contract  to  sell,  959, 
note  3. 

Ancesti^  trade,  652,  note  4. 

Ancillary  contracts,  535-533. 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  Idands,  local 
laws  in,  10. 

Animal,  definition  of,  11,  103;  negli- 
gence with  respect  to,  199;  killing 
or  maiming,  257,  358  ;  trust  for,  838, 
note  I.    See  Mischief. 

Animus  domini,  56,  note  I. 

Annoyance  by  drunken  person,  292. 
See  Insult,  Intimidation. 

Annuity,  bequest  of,  424,  425 ;  pay- 
ment and  apportionment,  471 ;  agree- 
ment to  pay  life,  523,  524;  out  of 
profits  of  partnership,  648 ;  specific 
performance  of  contract  to  grant, 
953-4  ;  contract  to  pay  for  life  of  A 
and  B,  A  being  dead,  962.  See 
Abatement,  Interest,  Investment. 

Annulment    of  grants  of  probate  or 


administration,  445 ;  of  contract  of 
partnership,  650;  of  sale,  condition 
for,  974,  note  6. 

Anoinalous  mortgages,  797. 

Anonymous  communications,  291. 

Apparent  easements,  895. 

Appeal,  from  orders  of  district  judge 
under  Succession  Act,  Part  zxxi,  457 ; 
from  order  relating  to  discharge  of 
encumbrances  on  sale,  773 ;  none 
from  order  in  summary  suit  by  person 
dispossessed  of  immoveable  pro- 
perty, 949. 

Application,  for  probate  or  letters  of 
administration,  448-450;  for  per- 
formance of  promise,  575 ;  for  de- 
livery of  goods,  601  ;  for  order  en- 
forcing public  duty,  980,  981.  See 
Appropriation. 

Appointment,  power  of,  362,  372,  373 ; 
of  executor,  433 ;  ^  new  trustees, 
868, 869  ;  of  receiver,  936,  980. 

Apportionment,  of  annuities,  471  ;  of 
premia  paid  on  entering  partner^ 
ship  for  fixed  term,  522;  of  com- 
pensation between  bailor  and  bailee, 
628;  of  benefit  of  obligation,  727, 
760 ;  of  periodical  payments  on  trans- 
fer, 727,  760 ;  of  consideration.  764  ; 
of  premium  or  rent,  805  ;  of  profits  of 
intermixed  trust-funds,  865,  note  5. 

Appraisers  and  bailiffs  of  Presidency 
Small  Cause  Courts,  96,  note  3. 

Apprehension,  offences  relating  to,  161- 
162,  177,  179,  180,  181. 

Apprenticeship  contracts,  519,  552, 
note  I. 

Appropriation,  ascertainment  of  goods 
by  subsequent,  596,  597;  of  pay- 
ments, 581 ;  of  money  received  by 
receiver,  820. 

Aquae  ductus,  908,  note  2,  909,  note  4. 

Arbitration,  submission  to,  296  ;  refer- 
ence to,  552,  note  I ;  contract  to  re- 
fer to,  565,  959  and  note  7  ;  trustee's 
power  to  submit  to,  857. 

Arbitrator,  when  a  'public  servant,*  96; 
false  evidence  before,  165. 

Armenians,  xxi ;  law  relating  to,  295 
and  note  3. 

Arms  Act,  7. 

Army,  offences  relating  to,  28,  140^ 
142,  and  #60  Arrangement  of  sections, 
78,  and  False  reports. 

Arrangement,  of  Codes,  xxiii ;  of  Penal 
Code,  I ;  importance  of  methodical, 

Arrears,  of  annuity,  477 ;  of  rent,  805, 
Arrest.    See  Apprehension,  Escape. 
'  Articles  of  domestic  use,'  370,  note  2. 
Articles  of  war,  141 ;  Native,  7. 
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Artlfioan*  oontrMli^  7,  63. 

Aniflol«l  WAtar-oouiMf,  ^7,  noie  8. 

ArtiBani,  warn  oi,  464.  8e$  Ariifiom. 

'As  of  righv  904,  note  9. 

AjotrtainaiMity  of  price,  596 ;  ci  goodi 
oontraoted  to  be  soldi  596,  597. 

Asi«lic  power,  wsiging  war  agidnsi,  1 38. 

AsMun,  local  Uws  in,  10. 

AssAuli,  46,  226,  337,  338  ;  bj  soldier 
or  sailor  on  superior  officer,  abetting, 
140 ;  on  Goyemor^jlttieral,  etc.,  137 ; 
on  pablio  servant  when  SQpprassing 
riot,  146  ;  when  executing  Ids  dnty, 
337  ;  on  woman  to  ontrage  modesty, 
337 ;  on  person  with  intent  to  dis- 
honoor,  338;  in  attempting  theft  or 
WTongfdl  confinement,  358 ;  non-snr- 
▼ival  of  riffht  to  soe  for,  46a  8e0 
Private  defence,  Ponishment. 

Assembly,  143,  145  ;  for  pnipose  of 
daooity,  345.  See  Unliawful  aa- 
sembly. 

J^^Baeai,  493 ;  to  a  legacy,  463, 468-470. 

Assessment  of  compensation,  957  and 
note  3. 

Assessor,  a 'public  servant,*  96;  per- 
sonating an,  183.  See  Court  <^  sur- 
vey. 

Assets,  commission  on,  305 ;  distribution 
d^  478,  479;  extent  of  represent- 
atives liabili^  depends  on,  570,  note 
3 ;  of  partnership,  655  ;  injunction  to 
restrain  untrustworUiy  executor  from 
getting  in,  984. 

Assignee  of  insolvent,  697 ;  Bpedfio 
pc^onnance  enforced  against,  970, 
note  3. 

Assignment,  of  administration-bond, 
456 ;  of  contractual  rights  and  liabili- 
ties, 498,  511 ;  by  operation  of  law, 
499 ;  of  bill  of  lading  defeats  right  to 
tiop  in  transit,  603.  See  Covenants, 
Negotiation,  Beversioner,  Transfer. 

Assize  of  novel  disseisin,  939. 

Associate  with  widow  in  administra- 
tion, 438. 

Association  included  in  'person,*  94, 

338,  487. 

« At  sight,*  680. 

Atmosphere,  making  obnoxious  to 
health,  197.    See  Air. 

'Attached  to  the  earth,*  747,  750, 803. 

Attachment  of  mortgaged  profMBrty,  797. 

Attempt,  1, 43, 67-70, 1 19,  393 ;  to  wi^ 
war,  136,  138 ;  to  restrain  exercise 
of  lawful  power,  137  ;  to  rescue  cer- 
tain prisoners  or  prevent  recapture, 
139;  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors, 
140 ;  to  commit  murder,  313,  315  ;  to 
commit  culpable  homicide,  313;  to 
commit  suidde,  213;  to  commit  rob- 


bary,a43;  toooauBitoSBneespinudi- 
able  with  transportatioa  or  imptisas- 
ment,  393. 

Attestation  of  wills,  358,  359,  note  a, 
363  ;  of  alterations  in  wflla,  364;  of 
mortgages,  775 ;  of  gifU,  810. 

Attorney,  criminal  breach  of  trost  by, 
349;  costs  0(516;  liens  0(546,  note 
I,  636  and  note  4 ;  power  o^  520. 

Attorney  of  absent  person,  gfant  of 
administration  to^  44a 

Auction,  493,  note  2 ;  sale  of  goods  by, 
610 ;  trustee's  power  to  sell  by,  855  ; 
pnffijig  at,  963.    See  Biddinga. 

Auctioiieer,  cmfeot  of  mistake  by,  97  a. 

Author,  no  specific  perfonnanoe  of 
contract  to  complete  a  book,  960. 

Author  of  the  trust,  838,  840, 841, 843, 
870. 

Authority,  undue  influence  by  perwm 
in,  554;  to  complete  inchoate  nego- 
tiate instrument,  679.  See  Agent, 
Partner. 

Authority  to  adopt,  foigery  of,  37  a. 

Awards,  specific  perfonnanoe  o(  972 
and  iiote  11. 

Batbilwafii.    iS^  C<mditional  sale* 

Bail-bond,  593. 

Bailee,  631 ;  delivery  to,  631 ;  care  to 
be  taken  by,  623 ;  making  unautho- 
rised use  of  goods  bailed,  633;  mJTing 
goods,  633;  his  right  to  expenses, 
034;  death  of,  634;  liability  of,  634 ; 
when  not  responsible  for  wrong  de- 
livery, 635 ;  lien  o(  626 ;  his  auit 
against  wrong-doers,  628.  See  Bail- 
ment, Bailor,  Pawnee. 

Bailiflfs,  their  incapacity  to  buy  action- 
able daims,  814.    See  Appraisers. 

Bailment,  621 ;  when  voidable,  623  ; 
when  terminated  by  death,  624;  by 
several  joint  owners, 635.  i^m  Pledge. 

Bailor,  631 ;  must  disclose  faults,  631 ; 
to  repay  necessary  expenses,  623 ;  en- 
titled to  profit  from  goods  buled, 
624;  responsibility  of,  625 ;  his  suits 
again8twTong-doer,628.  iSeePawnor. 

Balance  of  account,  Uen  for,  626 ;  due 
on  mortgage,  decree  for,  793. 

Bangalore,  298. 

Bank.  See  Banker,  Presidency  banks. 
Savings-bank. 

Bank  post-bills,  664  and  note  2. 

Banker,  514,  674;  criminal  breach  of 
trust  by,  249;  loan  to^  521 ;  lien  of, 
636 ;  as  drawee  of  cheque,  683,  700 ; 
when  indorsement  forged,  700;  negli- 
gently dealing  with  bill  presented  for 
payment,  697 ;  his  rights  and  Uabili- 
ties  in  case  of  crossed  cheques,  716 ; 
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difldofiiiig  state  of  onBtomer*^  aoooimt, 
946.  See  Breach  of  trust,  Care- 
taking,  Cheque,  Drawee. 

Bankrnptcj.    8ee  Insolvency. 

Baptism,  forging  register  of,  373.  See 
Forgery. 

Baroda,  3. 

Barrister,  defined,  489;  domicile  of, 
341 ;  his  incapacity  to  contract  for 
his  fees,  493, 516. 

Bars  of  house,  750. 

Barter,  510,  594,  note  3. 

Bastard,  domicile  of  origin  of,  341 ;  be- 
quest  to,  367,  377. 

Battery,  46. 

Bearer,  bill  drawn  payable  to,  660, 676 
and  note  3 ;  cheque  payable  to,  660 ; 
bill  indorsed  in  blank  payable  to, 
693  ;  payment  of  b£Q  to,  700. 

Beliere,  reason  to,  98. 

Ben4mi,  831.    See  Qnasi-tmst. 

Beneficial  interest,  833  ;  defined,  838 ; 
right  to  transfer,  863. 

Beneficiary,  defined,  838 ;  rights  of, 
861-866;  liabiUty  of,  866,  867; 
rights  and  liabilities  of  transferee  of, 
867. 

Benefit,  act  done  in  good  faith  for,  I30. 

Bequests,  void,  385-390 ;  with  directions 
as  to  application  or  enjoyment,  404, 
405  ;  onerous,  395  ;  contingent,  396, 
397 ;  oonditionid,  398-403 ;  to  an 
executor,  406 ;  exoneration  of,  419- 
431 ;  of  things  described  in  general 
terms,  433  ;  of  the  interest  or  pro- 
duce of  a  fund,  423  ;  of  annuities, 
434,  425 ;  for  illegal  purpose,  874. 
See  Legacies. 

Bestiality,  334,  and  Addenda. 

BetroihiJ,  contract  of,  958,  note  7. 

Bets,  566,  note  3.    See  Wager. 

Better  security,  protest  for,  706. 

Bhaunagar-Grondal  railway,  3. 

Biddings,  pretended,  610. 

Bigamy,  34,  35.    See  Marriage. 

Bifi  of  exchange,  defined,  676 ;  parties 
to,  683-688  ;  n^otiation  of,  689-693 ; 
presentment  of,  694-697;  payment 
of  and  interest,  698 ;  lost,  699 ;  dis- 
charge from  liability  on,  700-703 ; 
dishonour  of,  703,  711 ;  notice  of  dis- 
honour of,  703-705 ;  noting  and  pro- 
testing, 706-708 ;  acceptance  and  pay- 
ment for  honour  of,  710 ;  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  dishonour  of,  713  ; 
special  rules  of  eyidenoe  as  to,  713, 
714 ;  in  sets,  717  ;  foreign,  718,  719. 
See  Hundfs,  Maturity,  Notaries. 

Bill  of  lading,  515, 659 ;  in  case  of  stop- 
page in  transit,  603 ;  title  conveyed 
by  possessor  of,  605  and  note   3; 


pledge  of,  638;  construction  of,  see 
Addenda. 

Bills  of  Rxehange  Act,  1883,  665. 

Birth,  concealing,  318 ;  forging  register 
o^  373.    See  Miscarriage. 

Blank,  filling  up,  679,  680;  indorse- 
ment in,  693. 

Blindness,  355. 

Board  and  lodging,  464. 

Boats,  8. 

Bodily  distress,  undue  influence  in  case 

^  ot  554- 
Body-snatching,  33. 

Boilers,  8,  9,  10. 

Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India 
Railway,  3. 

Bombay  Presidency,  old  penal  law  of, 
3,  3  ;  local  laws  in,  8. 

Bona  fides.    See  Grood  futh. 

Bona  vacantia,  833. 

Bond,  negotiable,  659.  See  Adminis- 
tration-bond, Bail-bond. 

Bonitarian  ownership,  83 1,  note  i. 

'  Books,'  370,  note  2 ;  of  partnership,  531. 

Bottomry,  357  and  note  i,  491,  534. 

Boundaries,  expense  of  making,  785. 

Bovill's  Act,  648,  note  i. 

Breach  of  contract,  effect  of,  504,  505, 
571 ;  of  pron\ise  to  many,  513  ;  when 
time  of  essence,  578 ;  consequences 
of,  588-593 ;  no  injunction  to  prevent) 
when  contract  not  specifically  en- 
forceable, 988.  See  Compensation, 
Warranty. 

Breach  of  trust,  criminal,  347-349 ;  de- 
fined, 838  ;  liability  for,  848,  and  see 
989 ;  liability  of  beneficiary  joining 
in,  866,  867 ;  disadvantageous  con- 
tract amounting  to,  963  ;  injunction 
to  prevent,  984,  985,  and  note  i.  See 
Theft. 

Breaking  open  closed  receptacles,  366- 
267.    See  Criminal  trespass. 

Bribe,  in  respect  of  official  act,  149, 150, 
151  ;  offering  a,  130,  133.  /Setf  Grati- 
fication, Public  servant. 

Bribing  public  servants,  39. 

Bridge,  injuring,  358.    See  Mischief. 

<  British  India,'  94,  338,  488. 

Broker,  criminal  breach  of  trust  by, 
349 ;  lien  of,  636. 

Brothers,  their  right  to  intestate's 
property,  351. 

Buddhist,  395,  483 ;  will  of,  3io,  314 ; 
administration  to  intestate,  315-331 ; 
law  saved,  747,  813 ;  gift  by,  81 3, 
note  4. 

Buffalo,  killing,  &c.    See  Mischief. 

Buildings,  260,  note  i,  363,  note  i ;  neg- 
ligence in  pulling  down  or  repairing, 
199 ;  erected  by  tenant,  8o3,  note  7  ; 
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■peel6o  pwfgtiumoa  of  oontraoU  r»- 

UUnff  to,  939, 953,  9^i,  9^5- 
Boll,  lcilliii({:  etc.,  358.    800  Miabhiet 
Buoy,  exhibiting  fiJjM,  197 ;  destrojring, 

259  And  note  4.    See  Miiohief. 
JBoi^den  of  proof,  848. 
Bariftl,  forging  register  of,  37  a. 
Bnrial-pUMe,  treepeeting  on,  303.    See 

Corpeee. 
Burma,  local  Uwi  in,  9, 10.  See  Upper 

BnrtDA. 
Burning,  revocation  of  will  by,  364. 
Buyer,  of  goods,  transfer  of  ownersbip 

*o»  595»  597i  59S ;  *>««  subsequent 
loss,  597 ;  delivery  to,  599 ;  part-de- 
livery to,  600 ;  insolvency  of,  601  ; 
assigning  bill  of  lading,  603 ;  fsiling 
to  ^rform,  605 ;  tiUe  conveyed  to, 
605  ;  refusing  to  accept,  610 ;  of  im- 
moveable property,  duties  of,  730, 
731 ;  righU  of.  730,  731,  771,  773 ; 
of  one  of  tiro  properties  subject  to  a 
common  charge,  77  a  ;  under  mort- 

.  gagee's  power  of  siJe,  783,  817.  See 
Price,  Resale,  Sale,  Seller,  Stoppage 
in  transit,  Warranty. 

Bye-laws,  486. 

Caeterorum,  grant,  444. 

Calendar,  British,  103, 487. 

Calls  in  respect  of  stock  or  shares 
specifically  Dequeathed,  430. 

Camel,  kilUng  etc,  358.  See  Mis- 
chief, 

Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Vic.,  c.  93), 
400,  note  5. 

Canal- water,  553,  note  I. 

Canals,  8,  517  ;  mortgage  of,  781. 

Cancellation  of  certain  documents,  275 ; 
of  name  of  acceptor  or  indorser,  700 ; 
of  instruments,  934,  976 ;  of  instru- 
ments in  part,  977. 

Canon  law,  931  and  Addenda. 

Cantonments,  3  and  note  i,  7,  8» 

Capacity,  false  measures  of,  193;  of 
testator,  301,  302  ;  of  parties  to  con- 
tract, 493,  55  a ;  of  parties  to  bills 
etc.,  683 ;  of  trsnaferors,  749,  750. 
See  Competence,  Disability,  Onerous 

gift. 
Capital  of  testator's  estate  applied  to 

satisfy  annuity,  425. 
Capital  offence,  giving  false  evidence 

with  intent  to  procure  conviction  of, 

167.    See  Death,  Offence. 
Care,  103 ;  to  be  taken  by  bailee,  633  ; 

by  seller,  769 ;  by  trustee,  844,  845. 
Caretaking,  contract  for,  514. 
Carriage,  contract  of,   491,  515,  517. 

See  Hackney  Carriage. 
Carrier,  criminal  breach  of  trust  by, 


349;  delivery  to,  (Soo.    ^seCooDiiMm 


Caseofneed.  te  Drawee  in  ease  of  need. 
Cases  decided  by  Courts,  opinions  re- 

qtecting  merits  o^  387 ;  how  Dloi- 

trations  difler  from,  zxv* 
*Cssh,*  370,  note  3. 
Caste,  intentional  deprivatioii  of,  35. 
Cattle-trespass,  7. 
Causa.    See  Consideratioii. 
Caution  intended  for  good  of  person  to 

whom  it  is  oonveyed,  389* 
Caveat,  453. 

Censure  in  good  faith,  388. 
Central  Provinces,  local  laws  in,  9. 
Certainty  in  case  of  notes  and  bill% 

Certificates,  Issuing,  &c  fislse,  168  ; 
granted  by  administrator  -  general, 
305,  860 ;  granted  by  district  oooity 
305. 

Cessate  grant,  444. 

Ceylon,  penal  code  of,  4. 

ChamfMrty,  560,  note. 

Change  in  thing  spedficallv  bequeathed, 
417, 418 ;  in  dominant  heritage,  919. 

Charge,  on  property  for  purchase-mone y 
paid  in  anticipation,  771,  772;  on 
proceeds  of  revenue  sale  of  mort- 
gaged property,  785 ;  of  one  of  several 
co-mortgagors  who  redeems,  796 ; 
defined,  797-798  ;  rights  of  persona 
having,  797,  798;  extinguishment 
of>  798;  of  beneficiary  on  blended 
property,  865;  of  trustee  on  trust 
property,  853 ;  on  interest  of  bene- 
ficiary, 854.    See  Common  charge. 

Charitable  bequests,  30a,  307  and  notes. 

Charitable  endowments,  833  and  note  i. 

Charitable  uses,  bequest  to,  390.  See 
gypr^ 

Charter-part^,  515 ;  no  specific  perform- 
ance of,  ^00  and  note  7. 

Cheating,  59, 60,  251-354 ;  by  persona- 
tion, 253,  254;  forgery  for  purpose 
of,  272. 

'  Cheque,*  defined,  676  ;  to  bearer,  660  ; 
payable  on  demand,  679 ;  liability  of 
drawee,  683 ;  discharge  from  liability 
on,  700, 702 ;  presentment  of,  696, 700. 

Child,  offences  by,  117;  consent  by, 
1 19-120;  act  for  benefit  of,  118; 
private  defence  against  act  of,  12a  ; 
prevention  of  birth  of,  214;  causing 
death  of  unborn,  215;  exposure  of, 
215;  concealing  body  of,  215;  ad* 
vancement  of,  353 ;  in  the  womb, 
377 ;  actually  or  reputed  to  be  legiti- 
mate, 377 ;  bequest  to,  389.  See 
Abduction,  Hotchpot,  Miscarriage. 

Children,  12;  bequest  to  A  and  his, 
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375 ;    d(0fined,  376 ;   beqaett  to  St%, 
383  ;  marriage  of,  37  and  Addenda. 

Choses  in  action,  498.  Bee  Actionable 
claims,  Contractual  rights,  Debts, 
Negotiable  inslaruments. 

Christians,  Native,  zzi,  483,  note  11484. 

Circles  of  issue,  504. 

Circumvention,  971. 

Citations,  452,  453. 

Civil  Procedure  Code,  regulates  practice 
in  granting  probate  and  adndnistra- 
tion,  448 ;  in  contentious  cases,  457  ; 
as  to  powers  of  attorney,  519,  note  7 ; 
as  to  negotiable  instruments,  664 ;  as 
to  specific  performance,  933,  note  4. 

Civil  service,  domicile  of  member  of 
Indian,  331.    See  Public  servant. 

Claim,  fraudulent,  172,  173;  transfer 
of  actionable,  813,  814. 

Clalss,  addition  to  bequest  of  words  de- 
scribing a,  375 ;  construction  of  gift 

-  to,  382-384  and  Addenda;  bequest 
to  (dass  as  to  some  of  whom  it  is  in- 
operative, 388;  to  such  members  of 
class  as  attain  to  particular  age,  393 ; 
transfer  to,  752,  754. 

Clerks,  possession  of,  98 ;  theft  by, 
239;  criminal  breach  of  trust  by, 
249 ;  their  incapacity  to  buy  action- 
able clfums,  814. 

Cloak-rooms,  514. 

Closed  receptacle,  dishonestly  breaking 
open,  266,  267. 

Coast-lights,  9,  io« 

Codicil,  defined,  338,  339;  effect  of 
attesting,  362 ;  revocation  of,  363  \ 
revival  of,  364,  365;  separate  pro- 
bat9  of,  434;  found  after  grant  of 
letters  c.  t.  a.,  445. 

Codification,  history  of  Indian,  x-zx. 

Coercion,  494 ;  defined,  554 ;  will  ob- 

.  tained  by,  356 ;  content  caused  by, 
556;  liability  of  person  to  whom 
money  has  been  paid  under,  533, 586 ; 
revocation  of  bequest  prevented  by, 
874.    See  Voidable  contract. 

Co-executor,  304,  461,  462. 

Coffee-stealing,  8. 

Cohabitation,  caused  by  deceit,  281 ; 
when  an  immoral  consideration,  561. 
See  Concubinage,  Marriage. 

Coin,  defined,  184 ;  offences  relating  to, 
30,  31,  184-190,  and  see  Arrange- 
ment of  sections,  p.  8 1 ; '  Queen's  coin,' 
184 ;  diminishing  weight,  or  altering 
composition  or  appearance  of,  188 ; 
uttering  altered,  189, 190 ;  possessing 
altered,  189.  See  Gold  coin,  Legid 
tender^  Money. 

CollateraJ  consanguinity,  344. 

'  Collateral  relationship,'  377. 


Collection  of  deceased's  property,  464. 
Collector   may  be    a  'judge,'  95;    a 

'  publio  servant,*  95-96. 
Colonial  Courts  Act,  5. 
Colour  of  an  office,  act  done  under,  153, 

note  6. 
Combustible  matter,  rash  or  negligent 

conduct  respecting,  198. 
Comfortable  enjoyment  of  air,  916 ;  of 

house,  897,  985. 
Command  of  the  State,  12. 
Conmients  on  measures  of  Grovemment, 

138. 

Commerce,  advancement  of,  792. 

Commission,  on  assets,  305 ;  agent's  lien 
for,  640 ;  of  receiver,  819 ;  received 
by  manager,  946. 

ConmuBsioned  officer  a  'public  ser- 
vant,' 21, 

Conmdssions,  Indian  Law,  x,  xi,  xiii, 
xviu. 

Conmiitment,  illegal,  1 79, 

Committee,  of  lunatic,  grant  of  adminis- 
tration to,  441 ;  of  lunatic  or  idiot 
mortgagor,  794 ;  specific  performance 
enforoed  against,  971. 

Common  carriers,  515,  546,  note  1, 62 2, 
note  3  ;  liability  of,  515. 

Common  charge,  sale  of  one  of  two 
properties  subject  to,  772. 

Common  intention,  100. 

Common  law  of  England,  513. 

Common  object  of  unlawful  assembly, 

145- 
Commorientes,  307,  note  1. 

Communications,  in  good  faith,  121 ;  of 
proposals,  548;  of  acceptance,  548; 
of  revocation,  548;  of  agent  with 
principal,  638. 

Commutation  of  sentence,  24, 105,  106, 
107. 

Companies,  7t  55 3»  i^ote  i ;  included  in 
'person,'  94,  338,  487;  contracts  of, 
497  ;  transfer  of  shares  in,  499  ;  ser- 
vants of,  517 ;  limited  by  guarantee, 
527;  ratification  by,  532 ;  execution 
of  bills  and  notes  by,  664 ;  acting  as 
bankers,  674;  amalgamation  of,  965, 
966,  970.  See  Directors,  Promoters, 
Bailway  companies,  Shares,  Ultra 
vires. 

Compensation,  for  something  done  by 
promisee,  562 ;  for  loss  caused  by 
one  party  preventing  the  other  from 
performing  reciprocal  promise,  577  ; 
for  non-performance  of  impossible  or 
unlawful  act,  579;  by  person  who 
has  received  advantage  under  void^ 
agreement,  583  ;  by  person  enjoying 
benefit  of  non-gratuitous  act,  586; 
for  damage  caused  by  breach  of  con- 
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tfmot»  505,  58^591;  where  enm 
nemed  m  pejeble  in  oeee  of  breech, 
59a ;  where  oontreoi  rightfdlly  re- 
■cinded,  593 ;  in  eeie  of  breeeh  of 
warreniy,  600;  in  enit  by  bailee 
or  bailor  ageinei  wrong-doer,  6a8  ; 
for  rerooenon,  or  lenaneiation  of 
•genoy,  635 ;  fbr  esctra  tvonUe  thrown 
on  oo-partner,  651,  noie  a;  for  dia* 
honour  of  note,  bill,  or  eheqne,  7ia; 
to  party  deprired  of  thing  reottved 
in  exchange,  737;  for  improper  ezer- 
oiie  of  mortgaffee*!  power  of  tale, 
783;  for  eztinguiahment  orenapenaion 
of  eaiement,  933 ;  in  addition  to  or 
■obctitotion  for  spedfio  perfonnanoe, 
956,  057 ;  no  right  to,  when  enit  for 
•peoino  performance  diemiieed,  931, 
97  a  ;  where  contract  reeoinded,  593, 
976;  where  inatmment  cancelled, 
977.    &€€  Aiteesment,  Damagee. 

Compensatory  remedy,  oao. 

Competence  to  make  wiUs,  355 ;  to  oon- 
tract,  55a,  553 ;  to  make  etc  notes 
etc.,  68a ;  to  transfer  property,  749, 
750.    Bee  Capacity,  Disability. 

Completion  of  title  to  thing  beqneathed, 
4ao. 

Composition,  trustee's  power  to  accept 
or  make,  857 ;  of  debts,  877. 

Compound  interast,  849. 

Compounding  offences,  175,  176,  561 
and  note  3. 

Compromise  of  suit,  516 ;  family,  953, 
note  4 ;  of  doubtful  rights,  965  and 
notes  3,  4. 

Compulsion,  16,  i  a  i ,  i  a  a.  Se^  Coercion. 

Computing,  degrees  of  kindred,  345 ; 
time  of  payment  of  biU  etc.,  680, 
681. 

Concealment,  when  it  amounts  to 
abetment,  137 ;  of  design  to  commit 
offences,  134, 135 ;  of  design  to  wage 
war  against  Queen,  137 ;  of  State 
prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war,  139 ; 
of  deserters,  141 ;  of  documents  to 
pxerent  their  production,  171;  of 
property  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
as  a  forfeiture,  171  ;  of  offenders, 
I74,i75>i7^>i77;  ofbirth,44,2i5; 
of  kidnapped  person,  231 ;  active, 
555 ;  assent  obtained  by,  971 ; 
guarantee  obtained  by,  618 ;  of 
material  £ftct  by  agent>  638 ;  of 
necessity  to  maintain  embankment, 
663;  of  right  of  way,  975.  See 
Silence. 

CondusivenesB,  of  probate  and  letters 
of  administration,  449;  of  application 
therefor,  450. 

Concubinage,  agreement  for,  561, 


to  validaie  tttle^ 

Concurrent  offences,  24. 

Condition,  precedent,  398;  falfihnmt 
^t  755;  enbeeanent,  401,  note  i; 
disohaige  by  pcrwrmaaee  of,  50a,  503, 
756;  revocation  of  propoeal  by  ac- 
ceptor's fiulure  to  fn&l,  550 ;  auwipi 
ance  of  proposal  by  perfbnniiig;  550; 
of  bailment,  6a  a;  rsstrainiBg  alieiuh- 
tion,  727,  750;  making  mteiaai 
determinable  on  insolvenej  or  mi- 
tempted  alienation,  751 ;  ftjlihngnt 
<^>  755>  Iffi :  that  transfer  shall  oeMe 
to  have  effect,  756,  757 ;  of  re-entry, 
748,  806 ;  easement  on,  896 ;  extine- 
tion  of  easements  by  perfonnaiioe  o^ 
918,  919 ;  enabling  vendor  to  aimul 
sale,  974,  note  6 ;  for  oooqwnaatiaii 
for  misdescription,  974,  note  6.  See 
9yprk». 

Conditional,  assent  to  a  legaey,  469  ; 
bequests,  307,  308,  398-403;  ddivery 
of  instrument  absolute  in  form,  676, 
note  4 ;  delivery,  689 ;  indorsement, 
691 ;  acceptance,  701  ;  gifts,  81  x, 
notes;  remissionof punishment,  183. 

Conditional  sale,  m<^tgage  by,  774, 
781 ;  foreclosure  under,  795, 

Conditional  transfer,  754,  757. 

Conditions  of  sale^  855. 

Confession,  causing  hurt  to  extort^  219, 
aao. 

Confidence,  554.  See  IVust,  Undue 
influence. 

Confinement,  of  kidnapped  person,  331 ; 
of  exercise  of  easement,  908.  See 
Escape,  Wrongful  confinement. 

Conflict  of  laws,  663,  664. 

Connivance,  in  adultery,  283,  note  5 ; 
of  contractor,  555. 

Consanguinity,  a99,  344,  345 ;  table  of, 

34<5. 

Consent,  14,  15,  118,  119,  lao;  of 
guardians,  15, 16;  death  caused  with 
person's  own,  309;  conditions  as  to 
marriage  with,  399;  of  husband  to 
wife's  taking  out  probate,  434,  or 
administration,  435;  defined,  553; 
caused  by  coercion  etc.,  556;  vari- 
ance made  witiiout  surety's,  614 ; 
mixing  goods  without  bail<»'s,  6a  3  ; 
of  all  partners  to  annul  or  alter 
partnership  contract,  650;  of  bene- 
ficiaries to  modify  trust,  843 ;  to  re- 
nounce trust,  859 ;  to  sale,  968. 

Conservancy,  8. 

Consideration,  497,  546 ;  will  made  for 
valuable,  363 ;  for  legacy,  466,  note 
5 ;  when  law^,  559 ;  not  needed  to 
create  agency,  639;  negotiable  in- 
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Btnunent  made,  Ac.  without,  686 ; 
partial  absence  or  fSulnre  of,  687; 
unlawful,  693;  preflomption  as  to, 
713.    filee  Value. 

Conspiracy,  ia7  and  note  i,  139;  to 
rebel,  136.    £^6  Abetment. 

Conspirators,  64. 

Construction,  zx;  of  penal  laws,  71, 72;  of 
wills,  366-384;  and  »0#  Arrangement 
of  sections,  pp.  3^5-326;  of  other 
instruments,  501 ;  of  power  of 
attorney,  520,  note  i. 

ConstructiYe  deUvery,  689 ;  trusts,  822, 
830,  877. 

Consul,  domicile  of,  342. 

Consumption,  loan  for,  511. 

Contagious  diseases,  7. 

Contempts  of  authority  of  public  ser- 
Tants,  30,  155-163 ;  of  Court,  183 
and  Addenda.  See  Arrangement  of 
sections,  p.  791,  Public  servant. 

Contentious  cases,  procedure  in,  457. 

Contents  of  lost  will,  probate  of,  439. 

Context,  word  supplied  from,  367. 

Contingent  contract,  567-569 ;  interest, 
753 ;  legacy,  392,  396,  397 ;  liabili- 
ties, 469.  See  Election,  Indemnity, 
Lapse* 

Continuing,  guarantee,  613;  revoca- 
tion of,  613,  614,  654;  breach,  no 
injunction  to  prevent  when  applicant 
has  acquiesced,  989;  disturbance  of 
easement,  916,  note  6 ;  nuisance 
after  injunction  to  disconldnue,  200. 

Continuous,  easement,  895,  901  and 
note  2;  duty,  contract  involving 
performance  o^  931,  959,  962. 

Contract,  criminal  breach  of,  62 ;  ana- 
lysis of,  492 ;  discharge  of,  501 ; 
of  record,  506  ;  when  voidable,  556 ; 
caused  by  mistake,  558  ;  contingent, 
567-569 ;  performance  of,  570-584 ; 
time  and  place  for  performing,  574- 
576 ;  which  need  not  be  performed, 
581  ;  relations  resembling  those 
created  by,  585 ;  consequences  of 
breaking,  588-593;  sale  of  goods, 
594-610;  sale  of  immovable  property, 
768-773;  mortgage  of  immoveable 
property,  774-7995  o^  debt,  815; 
lease  of  immoveable  property,  800- 
808;  exchange,  809;  of  guarantee, 
509,  612;  of  indemnity,  509,  611; 
of  bailment,  621 ;  of  agency,  629- 
646 ;  of  partnerdiip,  647-655  ;  ac- 
quisition of  property  with  notice  of 
existing,  876 ;  to  buy  property  to  be 
held  on  trust,  877  ;  specific  perform- 
ance of,  952-972. 

Contract  Act,  545-657;  Introduction 

*o>  491-534- 


Contracts,  classified,  509 ;  what  agree- 
ments are,  552. 

Contribution  by  joint  pnxnisor,  573 
and  note  3 ;  of  co-sureties,  619 ;  by 
mortgagees,  733 ;  to  mortgage  debt, 
790;  as  between  co-trustees,  851 ; 
suits  for,  585^  note  6. 

ContributOTy  negligence,  197,  note  4. 

Convenience.     See  Nuisance. 

Conversion  of  property,  245-248.  See 
Breach  of  trust.  Misappropriation. 

Conveyance,  containing  fiJse  statement 
of  consideration,  255 ;  execution  of, 
769 ;  to  purchaser,  818. 

Conviction,  offences  committed  after, 
113-114;  of  partner,  521. 

Convicts,  492. 

Coolies,  8. 

Coorg,  local  laws  in,  zo;  Native 
Christians  in,  484. 

Co-owners,  transfer  by,  763,  764,  765 ; 
acquisition  of  easement  by,  900. 

Co-partners,  partner's  power  to  bind, 
649. 

Copies  of  title-deeds,  770 ;  beneficiary*^ 
right  to,  862. 

Copy  of  will,  probate  of,  439. 

Copyright,  552,  note  i ;  injunction  to 
restrain  piracy  of,  986,  987  and 
note  I. 

Coroners,  7)  96,  note  3. 

Corporation,  may  take  land  by  devise, 
303 ;  included  in  *  person,*  338,  487 ; 
may  be  named  executor,  434,  note  4  ^ 
limits  of  contractual  capacity  of, 
492 ;  acting  as  bankers,  074 ;  notes 
etc.  made  etc  by,  682  ;  enforcement 
of  duty  of,  98 1 .  See  Company,  Mort  - 
main.  Syndics,  Ultra  vires. 

'Corruption,*  'corruptly,'  ii. 

Corruption  of  blood,  21. 

'Corruptly,'  11,  168,  169,  179, 

Corpses,  insults  offered  to,  32,  202. 

Costs,  611 ;  of  enforcing  production  of 
testamentary  papers,  448  ;  of  probate 
or  letters  of  administration,  464  and 
note  4;  of  indemnity-holder,  611; 
charge  for,  772 ;  of  enforcing  security, 
781,  note  I ;  of  mortgagee  subsequent 
to  decree,  796 ;  of  trustee,  854,  861, 
note  2 ;  of  applications  for  order  to 
enforce  public  duty,  982. 

Co-sureties,  release  of  one,  616;  liability 
of,  619,  620. 

Co-trustees,  non-liability  for  default 
of,  850;  several  liability  of,  851  ; 
contribution  as  between,  851 ;  can- 
not act  singly,  859. 

Counterfeit,  98 ;  coin,  uttering,  186 ; 
possessing,  187;  property  or  trade- 
mark, selling  goods   marked  with. 
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977;  lol,  making  or  poitniifag  with 
inUni  to  targe,  273,  274. 

Connterfeitiiig  coin,  184,  185,  186; 
nuUdng  or  leUing  inBimmant  for, 
J85, 190,  191 ;  poMeMing insinimcnt 
or  iDAtorial  for,  185,  190;  itamps, 
190 ;  wUing,  poMening,  or  nfinff  m 
genuine,  191 ;  nwrk  vmd  for  aniben* 
iioating  documents,  97^-275  ;  trade 
or  prmrty  mark,  2  70,  277.  See 
Coin,  Forgery,  Government  itamp. 

Coopons,  transfer  of,  499 ;  not  negoti- 
able, 659,  note. 

Conrt-feee,  978,  note  3 ;  on  oertificatee, 

305. 

'Court  of  Justice,'  95,  96;  summons 
to  produce  docoment  in,  155,  156, 
157;  to  attend  in,  156;  process 
issaed  by,  162;  contempt  of,  183; 
foiging  records  of,  272.  See  C<m- 
tempt.  Defamation,  Higb  Court. 

Court  of  Survey,  jadges  and  assessors 
of,  96,  note  3. 

Court  of  Wards,  749,  803. 

'Cousins,*  376. 

Covenanted  servant,  a '  public  servant,* 
21. 

Coverture.  See  Husband,  Married 
Woman. 

Cow,  killing  etc.,  258.     See  Mischief. 

Cowries,  184. 

Creation,  of  agency,  629 ;  of  trusts,  839 
-841 ;  contract  for,  509,  514. 

Creditors,  remoYal  of  property  to  pre- 
▼ent  distribution  among,  254,  255 ; 
preventing  debt  due  to  offender  being 
made  available  for,  255;  debtors 
marrying,  296;  legacies  to,  426 ;  grant 
of  administration  to,  438 ;  priority  of, 
464,  465 ;  to  bring  certain  payments 
into  account  before  sharing  proceeds 
of  land,  466.     See  Debt,  Guarantee. 

Crimen  ezpilatae  haereditatis,  58. 

Criminal,  act,  agent  employed  to  do, 
641  ;  breach  of  trust,  54,  57,  247- 
249;  force,  46,  224-228;  intention, 
absence  of,  116;  intimidation,  53, 
290,  291 ;  law  of  India  before  1862, 
2 ;  matter,  no  injunction  to  stay 
proceedings  in,  988;  misappropria- 
tion, 54,  57  ;  trespass,  201-267  * 
tribes,  7.  See  Compounding,  Private 
defence. 

Crops,  mortgage  of  future,  744;  evicted 
transferee  s  right  to,  766  ;  lessee's 
right  to,  802  and  note  9.  See  Culti- 
vation, Stock  on  fSum. 

Crossed  cheques,  663,  715,  716. 

Crown,  when  it  succeeds  to  intestate's 
property,  348.    See  Government. 

Crown-debts,  465,  note  3. 


Cmelty  to  animals,  8,  34. 

Culpable  bomiclda,  39,  40,  204,  206, 
note  I,  207,  ao8,  209,  210. 

Cultivation,  contract  for,  960,  961 ; 
improper,  by  intended  lessee,  5^ ; 
injunction  to  restrain,  985. 

Cumulative  punishments,  24, 131 ;  lega- 
cies, 378. 

Currency  note,  when  legal  tender,  504. 

Curtesy,  tenancy  by,  296. 

Custody.  See  Apprehimsion,  Escape, 
Harbouring. 

Custom,  of  trade,  546  and  note  i ; 
warranty  established  Ij,  607 ;  as  to 
emj^oying  sub-agent,  631 ;  permit* 
ting  sale  of  trusteeship,  875,  note  i  ; 
immoral,  978,  note  3 ;  must  not  con* 
travene  law,  904,  note  10. 

Customary  easements,  907 ;  inmdents 
of,  908. 

Customary  law,  831.    See  Usage. 

Customs  duty,  7, 485, 490 ;  lien  for,  530. 

Cutting,  causing  hurt  by,  217,  218. 

9y-pr^i  doctrine,  390,  note  5  ;  perftnm- 
anoe  of  condition,  398. 

Daooits,  belonging  to  gang  of,  244. 
I>»«Mty,  59.  85.  H3,  244,  245.     See 

Bobbery,  Theft. 
Damages,  61 1 ;  rules  as  to,  505 ;  m( 

sure  of,  5 1 8 ;  note,  522, 588-592.  Si 

Compensation. 
Dtodnpat,  546,  note  I. 
Dangerous  goods,  sending  by  carrier, 

515- 

Date  of  negotiable  instrument,  altera- 
tion of,  701 ;  presumption  as  to,  713. 

*  Daughter  means  legitimate  daughter* 
377.    See  Children. 

Days  of  grace,  660,  662,  680. 

Deaf-mutes,  13 ;  testamentary  capacity 

of,  355- 

Deaf  person,  will  of,  355. 

Death,  18,  19,  25;  defined,  103,  104, 
105  ;  caused  by  exercise  of  right  of 
defence,  124,  125;  abetting  offence 
punishable  with,  132;  concealing 
such  offence,  134;  acceleration  o^ 
205 ;  caused  by  rash  or  negligent  act 
not  amounting  to  culpable  homicide, 
210;  gift  in  contemplation  o(  431  ; 
of  proposer,  550 ;  of  promisor  before 
performance,  519, 570;  of  surety,  614; 
of  gratuitous  bulor  or  bailee,  624 ;  of 
pawnee  or  pawnor,  627,  note  6  ;  of 
principal  or  agent,  634 ;  agent's  duty 
on  principal's,  636  ;  of  partner,  521, 
652 ;  of  drawee,  nuiker  or  acceptor, 
696-7  ;  of  person  to  whom  notice  of 
dishonour  is  sent,  704 ;  of  donee  be- 
fore acceptance,  810.     ^See  Accident, 
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Offence,  Operation  of  law,  Priyate 
defence. 

*  Debenture,*  370,  note  a  ;  of  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  assignment  of, 
499;  notapromiseorynote,  659,  note. 

De  bonis  non,  grants,  444. 

Debt,  release  of,  296 ;  bequest  of,  41a  ; 
incidents  of,  750 ;  liability  of  trans- 
feree of,  814;  mortgage  of,  815; 
power  to  allow  time  for  payment  of, 
^57  >  injunction  to  restrain  suit  for, 
'  986.    See  Agreement,  Debtor,  Debts. 

Debtor,  marrying  creditor,  296;  be- 
coming creditor  s  l^;al  representative, 
874. 

'  Debts,'  370,  note  a  ;  of  deceased,  463, 
466 ;  of  partnership,  partners*  lia- 
bility for,  649 ;  payment  of  partner- 
Bliip,655 ;  payment  of  partners*,  655  ; 
mortgage  of,  738,  815 ;  transfer  of, 
498,  813 ;  trust  for  payment  of,  843, 
871 ;  compounding,  877. 

Deccan  Agriculturists  Belief  Act,  51a, 
776. 

Deceased,  misappropriating  property 
of,  a47. 

Deceased  partner,  liability  of  estate  of, 

654- 
Deceased  wife's  sister,  marriage  with, 

37,  note  4,  and  Addenda. 

'  Deceitful  means,'  a  30. 

Decency.     Bee  Nuisance,  Obscenity. 

Declaration  before  a  public  servant,  103 
and  note  4,  169 ;  of  desire  to  acquire 
Indian  domic^e,  344.  See  False 
evidence. 

Declarator,  Scotch  action  of,  934,  935. 

Declaratory  decrees,  934-936, 978-980. 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  sold,  771. 

Decree,  fraudulently  suffering,  17a ; 
fraudulently  obtaining,  173;  dis- 
charges right  of  action  arising  from 
breach  of  contract,  506 ;  assignment 
of,  55  a,  note  I ;  in  foreclosure  suit, 
791 ;  for  sale,  79a ;  in  redemption 
suit,  794,  795. 

Deed,  fraudulent,  a55.  See  Fraudulent 
dispositions. 

Defamation,  47-52,  a85-a89,  and  Ar- 
rangement of  sections,  p.  89  ;  non- 
survival of  right  to  sue  for,  460. 

Defamatory  matter,  injunction  to  re- 
strain publication  of,  988,  and  note  I. 

Defective  title,  rent  bona  fide  paid  to 
holder  under,  765 ;  improvements 
made  and  crops  sown  by  holder 
under,  766 ;  contract  to  sell  or  let 
by  one  having,  932,  967. 

Defects  in  property,  disclosure  of,  769 ; 
in  property  leased,  801 ;  duty  of 
grantor  of  license  to  disclose,  935. 


Defence.    See  Private  right  of  defence. 

Definition.    See  Explanation. 

Degrees  of  kindred,  345,  346. 

Delay  of  carrier,  515 ;  in  suing  for 
specific  performance,  93a,  96a,  note 
6;  circumstances  constituting,  989, 
note  5. 

Delegation  of  authority,  631  ;  of  trust, 

859. 
Deliberation,  drawee's  time  for,  695, 

700. 
Delirium,  contract  by  person  in  state  of, 

553. 

Delivery  of  goods  sold,  594,  599 ;  post- 
ponement of,  595 ;  to  wharfinger  or 
carrier,  600 ;  application  for,  601  ; 
time  and  place  of,  601 ;  of  note,  bill 
or  cheque,  689 ;  negotiation  by,  689 ; 
on  payment  of  note,  bill,  or  cheque, 
699 ;  of  possession,  769  ;  of  specific 
movable  property,  951. 

Demand,  instruments  payable  on,  679. 

Demonstrative  legacies,  411,  41a  ;  non- 
ademption  of,  414 ;  right  under,  467. 

Dependent  relative  revocation,  363, 
note  5. 

Deposit  of  will,  390 ;  after  probate,  433, 
514,  634;  of  title-deeds,  mortgage 
by,  775 ;  in  Court  of  mortgage- 
moneys,  790,  791 ;  of  trust-money  in 
savings-bfloik,  826,  848. 

Depredation  on  territories  of  friendly 
power,  138. 

Deputies,  of  official  superior,  489. 

Derivative  executorship,  304. 

'Descendants,*  376. 

Description  in  will  of  property,  37a. 

Deserters,  7;  harbouring,  141;  con^ 
cealing,  141. 

Desertion,  abetting,  141 ;  of  children, 
437,  note  5. 

Destination  du  p^re  de  famille,  901, 
note  a. 

Destroyed  will,  probate  of,  438. 

Destruction  of  will,  363  ;  of  goods  sold, 
597  i  o^  goods  bailed,  6a a  ;  of  im- 
moveable property  sold,  771 ;  of  mort- 
gaged property,  78a  ;  of  immoveable 
property  leased,  80a ;  of  servient 
heritage,  883  ;  of  dominant  or  servi- 
ent heritage,  920 ;  of  part  of  subject 
of  contract,  959 ;  of  partnership 
property,  985 ;  by  Hindtl  widow,  985 ; 
by  member  of  undivided  family,  985. 
See  Impossibility.  ) 

Detention,  in  a  reformatory,  18,  24 ; 
in  reformatory  settlements,  18. 

Deterioration,  by  use,  97,  note  5 ;  of 
thing  bailed,  622. 

Determination  of  lease,  805  and  note 
5,806. 
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I>eTMUTH.  hi»bMid*i  lUUUty  for,  304 ; 
«X6oator^i  liability  for,  481, 48a. 

DoTMUoUm,  748.  note  i. 

Devioe.    800  Forgery,  Marie. 

]>eTolatioii  of  joint  righto  to  olaim 
perfonnanoo,  574. 

Dharpa,  litting,  53,  391. 

Digging  MUid  or  graTol,  injnnoiion  to 
rettrain,  98^ 

Dilnvion,  diminntion  of  dominant  heri- 
tage by,  013. 

Dlreoton,  in  podtion  of  tmateee,  874, 
note  8  ;  mandamoa  to  enforce  rights 
of,  98a  ;  injnnetion  to  restrain,  984. 
800  Companies,  Diridend. 

Disability,  election  postponed  in  case 

<  430,  759- 

Disaffection,  impatations  intended  to 
exdte,  5  a. 

Dfsah,  398. 

Dischaige,  of  contract,  50X ;  of  snreWby 
creditor's  act  or  omission,  616,  617  ; 
from  liability  on  notes,  bills,  or 
cheques,  685,  700-703 ;  of  incom- 
brances  on  ssle,  77a,  773 ;  of  trustee, 
868  ;  of  oo-tnutee,  870. 

Discipline,  want  of,  141. 

Disclaimer  by  benc^dary,  841 ;  of  trusty 
84a. 

Disoontinnous easement,  895,901 , note  a. 

Discretion  as  to  decreeing  spedfic  per- 
formance, 96a ;  as  to  making  declara- 
tory decrees,  978  and  note  3;  of 
public  body,  988,  note  4. 

Discretionary  power,  859. 

Disfiffuration  when  'grieyons  hart»* 
a  10. 

<  Dishonestly,'  98. 

Dishonour,  assault  with  intent  to,  aa8 ; 
by  non-acceptance,  703 ;  by  non- 
payment, 703 ;  by  drawee  in  case  of 
need,  711;  presumption  as  to,  713, 
714.    800  latest. 

Dislocation,  when  *  grievous  hnrt,*  a  16. 

Dismissal  of  suit  for  specific  perform- 
ance, 931,  97a. 

Disobedience  to  order  of  public  servant, 
156  and  note  4,  i6a. 

Disobeying  law  with  intent  etc.,  153  ; 
with  intent  to  save  person  from  pun- 
ishment, 178. 

Dispositions  of  property.  800  Fraudu- 
lent dispodtions. 

Dispoesesdon  of  immovable  property^ 

Disqualified  person,  transfer  to  or  by, 

749 ;  onerous  gift  to,  81  a. 
Dissolution  of  partnership,  531,  655. 
Distress  for  rent,  460  and  note  i ;  530. 
Distribution    of   intestate's   property, 

349~353i    in  discharge    of    lawful 


daims  of  whidi  eieeator  baa  notice^ 
478-9. 

District  delegatea,  447,  449. 

District  jad|^  338,  488;  his  jmis^e- 
tlon  in  ffranting  and  rervoking^  pro- 
bate and  administration,  447,  448, 
449 ;  to  protect  deeeaaed*s  psupeily, 
448;  administratkn-bood  to,  445; 
to  file  original  wills,  456;  affwiala 
from,  457. 

Disturbance  of  easement,  884, 885, 91 5, 
916. 

IMvidend,  injunction  to  restrain  pay- 
ment of,  984. 

Divine  displeasure,  inducing  one  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  by  dfander^a  net 
become  object  of,  391. 

IMvoroe,  effsct  on  wife's  domidle,  343 ; 
on  her  right  to  administer,  437,  note 
5 ;  non-survival  of  right  to  aae  for^ 
461. 

Dock-warrants,  605, 659  and  note  3. 

*  Document,' 98,  99 ;  framing  inooneci 

with  intent  etc.,  153 ;  omitting  to 
produce,  156;  &bricating,  165;  de- 
stroying, IM ;  making  frlse,  364, 273 ; 
known  to  be  forged  possessing  with 
intent  to  use  as  genuine^  374.  iSee 
Certificate,  Cheating,  Forgery,  and 
Arrangement  of  sections,  p.  88. 

Domestic  servants,  517,  breach  of  con- 
tract by,  63,  64,  464  and  note  6. 

Domicile,  399,  340-343,  and  Arrange- 
ment of  sections,  p.  333 ;  acquisition 
of  new,  341 ;  continuance  of  new, 
343  ;  payment  of  debts  in  accordance 
with  law  of  deceased's,  495.  800 
Divorce. 

Dominant  heritage,  894. 

Donations  mortis  causa,  309,  431,  433. 

*  Donee,'  *  donor '  defined,  81  a. 
I^n,  750. 

Double   ownership  in  English  trusts, 

8a I,  note  i. 
Doubt  as  to  which  of  several  offences 

a  person  is  guilty,  iia;   titie  fi«e 

frxnn  reasonable,  967. 
Dower,  396,  399;  deferred,  539,  note  9. 
Dower  Act,  396,  note  3,  398. 
Draft  of  lost  will,  probate  of,  439. 
Drainage,  obstructing  public,  359.    S00 

Miedbiel 
Dramatic  performances,  7. 

*  Drawee,'  defined,  677  ;  acceptance  by 

person  other  than,  684 ;  his  time  for 

deliberation,  695,  700. 
'Drawee  in  case  of  need,'  677,  71  !• 
Drawee  of  cheque,  his  liability,  683. 

*  Drawer,'  defined,  676 ;  liability  of,  683, 

684,  685. 
Driving,  rash  or  negligent,  197* 
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Drugs,  adnlteratiiiff,  195,  196;  selUiig 

adulterated,  190 ;   selliiig  one  drag 

as  another,  190. 
I>nmke]i  person,  annoyance  by,  53, 392. 
Drankenness,  13,  117  and  note  3,  118, 

355  ;  contracts  by  person  in  state  of, 

553-    See  Annoyance,  Intoxication. 
Dmnbness,  355. 
Ihiplicate  of  lost  bill,  holder's  right  to, 

662,  687,  688. 
Duration  of  lease^  800;  of  lease  for 

a  year,  805. 
Duress.    See  CoorcioiL 
Duties,  of  executors   and  adndnistra- 

tors,  463-467;  of  trustees,  843-848. 

See  Public  servant. 
Duty  of  customs  or  excise^  490. 

Ear,  priyation  of  hearing  of,  a  16. 

Earnest,  594  and  note  4;  charge  for,  77a. 

Easements,  880;  imposition,  acquisition, 
and  transfer  of,  899-907 ;  transfer  of, 
748,  750,  907;  disturbance  of,  915, 
916 ;  incidents  of,  908-914 ;  ex- 
tinction, suspension,  and  reyival  of, 
917-933.    iS€d  Abatement. 

Easements  Act,  893-^^37  ;  Introduction 
to»  879--888. 

East  Indians,  xi,  xxi;  Succession  Act 
applies  to,  295,  337. 

Education  of  minor,  856,  857. 

Effihcing  writing  from  stamped  sub- 
stance,  191. 

Effects  unadministered,  grants  of,  444. 

Election,  under  a  will,  308,  427-430; 
under  a  transfer,  737,  758,  759 ;  by 
creditor,  to  charge  agent  or  principal, 
^45  i  by  minor  partner,  649;  by  lessee, 
804,  805.    See  Postponement. 

Elephants,  7 ;  killing  etc.,  358.  See 
Mischief. 

Emasculation,  3 16. 

Embankments,  8,  9,  911,  note  4. 

Embemdement  by  public  servants,  8. 

Emblements,  735,  778,  note  3,  803  and 
note  9. 

Emergency,  agent's  authority  in^  630. 

Employers  and  workmen,  517. 

Emigration,  7,  8,  55a,  note  i. 

Emigration-officers,  96,  note  3. 

Encroachment,  by  tenant  on  adjoining 
land,  804,  note  i ;  on  property  leased, 
803,  804. 

Endorsement,  Endorsee.  iSie«  Indorse- 
ment, Indorsee. 

Enforcement  of  public  duties,  936, 980. 

Engagement,  575,  773. 

English  mortgage,  775  ;  between  Hin- 
diis,  775,  783 ;  foieclosure  or  sale 
under,  795. 

Engraving  de&matory  matter,  389. 


Enjoyment,  bequest  with  direction  as 
to,  404. 

Enlarging  time.  See  Extension,  Post- 
ponement. 

Eibquiry  as  to  subject  or  object  of  will, 
etc.,  36  a. 

Enticing  away  married  woman,  383. 

Entireties,  estate  by,  396. 

Entry  of  lessor,  730,  803. 

Epistulae.   See  Bescripts. 

<  Equally,'  381. 

Erasure  of  mark  denoting  that  stamp 
has  been  used,  193  ;  in  will,  see  Al- 
teration, Obliteration. 

Escape,  from  custody,  181 ;  of  prisoners 
of  state  or  war,  138, 139 ;  negligently 
suffered  by  public  servant,  180,  183  ; 
harbouring  persons  escaping  from 
lawful  custody,  117;  suffering,  179, 
180.  See  Kescue,  Return  from  trans- 
portation. 

Escheat,  3i ;  of  beneficiaries'  interest, 
833. 

Estate  tail,  cannot  be  created  by  will, 

376- 
Estoppel  as  to  notes,  bills,  and  cheques, 

663,  664;  against  denying  validity 

of  note,  bill,  or  cheque,  714 ;  against 

denying  capacity  of  payee  to  endorse^ 

714;   against   denying  signature  of 

prior  party,  714 ;   tenancy  by,  803, 

note  I ;  acquisition  of  easement  by, 

883;  fed  by  subsequently  acquired 

interest,  956,  note  3. 

Eunuchs,  339,  note  3.  See  Emascula- 
tion. 

Eurasians.    See  East  Indians. 

European  vagrancy,  7. 

Europeans  punishable  with  transporta- 
tion, 30, 108  ;  Succession  Act  applies 
to,  395,  337. 

Eviction,  licensee  s  rights  on,  937. 

Evidence  of  commission  of  offence, 
causing  disappearance  of,  169;  de- 
stroying, 171 ;  when  admissible  in 
case  of  ambiguity,  369 ;  of  contents 
of  lost  will,  439.  See  Burden  of  proof. 
Estoppel,  False  evidence,  Presump- 
tion, Witness. 

Evidence  Act,  as  to  terms  of  contract, 
501 ;  as  to  n^otiable  instruments, 
664. 

Exception,  grants  of  probate  or  admi- 
nistration with,  443,  444.  See 
General  exceptions. 

Excess  of  agent  s  authority,  643. 

Excessive  force,  123,  note  5. 

Exchange,  510,  594,  note  3,  809. 

Exchanges,  737. 

Excise,  7,  8,  9,  10,  490. 

Exciting  disaffection,  137,  X38. 
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Sxolailon  of  d*y  on  which  lenn  oom- 
menoM,  805. 

Exoommunicmtion,  etc.,  33,  328,  nota  1. 

Exeontion,  of  unpriyile^od  willi,  358  ; 
of  pririlegod  willi,  360, 361 ;  of  <»iier 
enforoing  publio  daties,  982.  See 
AtteftAiioii. 

Executive  goTemment,  94. 

Executor,  339 ;  bequefta  to,  308,  406 ; 
Meets  Test  in,  433 ;  probate  to,  433, 
434 ;  appointment  of,  433 ;  renuncia- 
tion by,  436 ;  powen  of,  460-463 ; 
dntiet  of,  463-467;  aMent  of,  468- 
470 ;  payment  by,  470 ;  liable  for 
devaetavit,48i ;  specific  performance 
enforced  agunst,  970,  note  a ;  in- 
junction against,  984.  See  Assets, 
liCgal  representative.  Refunding. 

Executor  or  his  own  wrong,  306, 458,459. 

Exoneration  of  legacies,  419-431. 

'  Expecting  to  be  a  public  servant,'  149. 

Expenses,  of  funeral,  474 ;  of  obtaining 
probate  or  administration,  474 ;  to  be 
repaid  by  bailor,  633,  624. 

Expiry  of  term  of  partnership,  653 ;  of 
lease,  805-6. 

Explanation  of  words  and  terms,  93- 
103. 

Explosive  substance,  7 ;  rash  or  negli- 
gent conduct  respecting,  198, 199  and 
note  3 ;  causing  hurt  by,  317,  318 ; 
mischief  by,  359,  360. 

Export  of  counterfeit  coin,  186. 

EjqxMure  of  children,  44,  315. 

Express  promise,  551. 

Expulsion  of  partner,  653  and  note  3. 

Extension  of  time  for  performing 
promise,  583 ;  for  payment  of  mort- 
gage-money, 793. 

Extent  of  easements,  884,  913. 

Extinction  of  trusts,  871 ;  of  easements, 
885,  917.    See  Merger. 

Extinctive  prescription,  886. 

Extinguishment  of  rights  of  action  on 
bill  in  acceptor's  hands,  703. 

Extortion,  58,  59,  318,  319,  339-343. 
See  Robbeiy. 

Extradition,  6,  7,  177. 

Extraordinary  expenses,  to  which 
pawnee  entitied,  627. 

Extraordinary  partnerships,  655. 

Extra-territorial  offences,  6  ;  operation 
of  Penal  Code,  4,  5. 

Eye,  destroying,  316. 

Fabricating  false  evidence,  165. 

Fact.    See  Mistake. 

Factor,  criminal  breach  of  trust  by,  349 ; 

lien  of,  636. 
Factories,  7. 
Factors'  Act  of  1877,  599  note. 


« Paotory,*  370,  note  a. 

Factory  Acts,  33. 

Failure  of  consideration,  total*  686; 
partial,  687. 

Faith.     8e€  Good  Faith. 

False  averment  in  petition  for  ptbhttte^ 
etc.,  453. 

False  certificate,  issuing  or  signing,  or 
using  as  true,  168. 

False  chaige  with  intent  to  injore^  173. 

False  daim  in  court,  dishonestly  mak- 
ing* 173. 

False  document,  368,  369.    Sm  *  Boca- 

ment.* 
False  OitiT  in  books,  165. 
False  evidence,  30,  164-169,  and  j«e 

Arrangement  of  sections,  p.  80. 
False  iiSbrmation,   to  pnUic  servant, 

157, 158, 159, 1 60  ;reQMcting  offence 

169,  270. 
False  lights,  marks,  or  buoys,  197. 
False  marks  on  padLages,  377,  378. 
False  reports,  circulating  with  intent, 

53,  ^91. 

False  statement,  on  oatii  to  publio  sei^ 
vant,  159 ;  in  declaration,  reoei-vable 
in  evidence,  169. 

'  False  weights,*  *  fidse  measures,*  193. 

Family,  bequest  to,  373. 

Family  compromise,  953,  note  4. 

Family  idd,  trust  for  maintenance  of 
831  and  note  5. 

Farcy.    See  Glanders. 

Farmer  of  defaulting  estate,  749. 

Father,  489;  his  right  to  mtestate's 
property,  351 ;  his  obligation  to  sup- 
port his  childi«n,  585  and  note  4. 

Fear.    See  Coercion. 

Feelings,  wounding,  303  ;  wounding  re- 
ligious, 303. 

Fees  for  medical  attendance,  464. 

Female  infiuits,  7. 

Ferries,  8,  9,  10. 

Fictitious  name,  acceptance  of  bill 
drawn  in,  686. 

Fictitious  payee,  676,  note  2. 

Fiduciary,  advantage  gained  by,  874, 
875,  946. 

Fiduciary  relations,  undue  influence  in 
case  of,  554;  firequent  in  India,  831. 

Fighting,  disturbing  public  peace  by, 
148  ;  culpable  homidde  while,  209. 

Filing  wills,  246. 

Finder  of  goods,  533 ;  responsibility  of, 
586 ;  rights  of,  625.  See  Criminal 
misappropriation. 

Fine,  22,  23,  26  ;  amount  of,  109,  no; 
levy  of,  III ;  recovery  of,  490.    See 
Punishment. 

Fire,  rash  or  negligent  conduct  respect- 
ing, T98  ;  mischief  by,  259,  260.   See 
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Ezploriye  anbatanoe,  Misbhief,  Vis 
major. 

Hre-inBonuice,  525,  765. 

Pinn,  defined,  647. 

Pish, possession  of,  235,  note  5, 285  note ; 
right  to  take  oat  of  tidal  waters,  895, 
note  3 ;  riparian  owner's  right  to,  898. 

Pisheries,  9,  261,  note  2. 

Fixtures,  750 ;  lessee's  power  to  remove, 
735f  S02.     See  Immovable  property. 

Flogging.    See  Whipping. 

Foeticide,  205. 

Food,  adulterating,  195;  selling  nox- 
ious, 195. 

Forbearance  of  creditor  to  sne  principal 
debtor,  616. 

Forbidden  by  law,  559,  note  i. 

Force.  See  Coercion,  Compulsion,  Crim* 
inal  force,  Unlawful  assembly. 

Forced  labour,  233. 

Foreclosure  or  sale,  mortgagee's  right 
^f  7^^t  781  >  order  for,  in  redemp- 
tion-suit, 795. 

Foreclosure-suit,  parties  to,  791 ;  decree 
in,  791 ;  sale  in,  793.  See  Deposit, 
Mortgagee,  Mortgagor,  Notice. 

Foreign  bUls,  protest  of,  707. 

Foreign  country,  trust  of  land  situate 
in,  824,  839. 

Foreign  currency,  675,  note  3. 

Foreign  domicile,  862. 

Foreign  Government,  no  injunction  to 
int^ere  with  sovereign  acts  of,  988. 

Foreign  instrument,  678. 

Foreign  jurisdiction,  7. 

Foreign  law,  as  to  notes,  bills,  and 
cheques,  719. 

Foreign  merchant,  liability  of  agent 
contracting  for,  643. 

Foreign  recruiting,  7. 

Foreign  stamp  laws,  644,  719,  note  2. 

Foreigners,  4,  7,  177,  note  i. 

Forest  officers,  96,  note  3 ;  trading,  153, 
note  3. 

Forest  produce,  lien  on,  530. 

Forests,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Forfeiture,  21,  26,  109;  by  mutineers, 
7 ;  for  waging  or  preparing  to  wage 
war,  136, 137  ;  for  depredation,  138 ; 
removing  property  liable  to,  171 ; 
firaudulently  claiming  property  liable 
to,  172;  disobeying  law  or  framing 
record  in  order  to  save  property 
frx>m,  178  ;  of  lease,  736 ;  of  lessee's 
interest,  806;  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
relief  against,  807  ;  of  beneficiary's 
interest,  826,  851,  852  ;  specific  per- 
formance of  contract  involving,  963, 
note  6.    See  Waiver. 

'Forged  document,'  273;  cancellation 
of>  934»  977-    ^^^  Forgery. 


Forged  indoreement,  686;  on  cheque, 
701 ;  cancellation  of,  934,  977. 

Forgery,  61,  268,275. 

Form  of  caveat,  453  ;  of  grant  of  pro- 
bate, 454;  of  grant  of  administration, 

455- 
Formalities  necessary  for  execution  of 

wHls,  302  ;  of  donations  morh>  cauea, 

309 ;  of  contract,  496,  497  ;  of  leases, 

801 ;  on  declarations  of  trust,  840. 

Fractious  of  terms  of  punishment^  108. 

Fracture,  'grievous  hurt,'  216. 

Framing  incorrect  document  with  in- 
tent, 153. 

Framing  ibcorreot  record  with  intent, 
etc.,  178. 

Franchise,  981. 

Fraud,  98,  note  2,  494,  824;  will 
obtained  by,  356;  peribrmance  of 
condition  prevented  by,  403;  in 
obtaining  probate  or  administration, 
445 ;  defined,  555  ;  consent  caused 
by,  556,  557  ;  ^^  Belling  goods,  608  ; 
in  pledging  goods,  628  ;  of  sub-agent» 
631;  of  agent,  646;  of  co-partner, 
liability  for,  649;  negotiation  ob- 
tained by,  693 ;  inalienability  of 
right  to  sue  for  compensation  for, 
749 ;  of  prior  mortgagee,  788;  of  trus- 
tee, 854 ;  on  the  public,  contract  in- 
volving, 966,  note  7. 

Fraudulent  alteration,  269,  and  Ad- 
denda. 

Fraudulent  claim  to  property  to  pre- 
vent seizure,  254. 

Fraudulent  deed,  254,  255.  See  Dis- 
position of  property,  F»ud. 

Fraudulent  dispositions,  172,  254,  255. 

Fraudulent  insolvency,  60. 

Fraudulent  removal  of  property,  171, 

^7h  a54»  355- 
Fraudulent  transfers,  206, 255,729, 767, 

975. 

*  Fraudulently,   98  ;  suffering  a  decree 

for  sum  not  due,  172  ;  obtaining  de- 
cree for  sum  not  due,  1 73. 

Free  consent,  552,  553. 

Freight,  lien  for,  529,  note  5. 

Freighter.    See  Churter-party. 

Frivolous  complaints,  17, 122. 

Fugitive  offenders,  7. 

Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  177. 

*  Funds,'  370,  note  2. 

Funeral    ceremonies,  interruption    of, 

32,  202,  203. 
Funeral  expenses,  464.  ' 

Funeral  of  deceased,  463;  of  minor, 

856,  857. 
Furnaces,  8. 

Further  assurance,  contract  for,  509. 
Future  advances,mortgage  to  secure,  788 . 
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Future  propaity,  gift  oMuioi  be  made 

of,  8io. 
Fatore  righta,  deebratioo  of,  934,  978. 

Q«hi9-UlM9.    iSM  CooditioiMl  sale. 
Gftin.    8e9  Wrongfal  gmiiL 
OMnUUng,  8,  9^  io»  S4»  aoo»  note  a« 

aoi,  note  ;•    8—  Wager. 
Ctemiaff-honee^  194,  note  8. 
GiroHflli^  10. 
Oeoder,  93, 487. 

General  agent,  495.    iSee  Agent. 
General  daniea  Act,  487*45)0 ;  Intro- 

daetien  to,  485, 486. 
General  Ezoeptione,  ii5-ia(S,  and  Me 

Arranffement  of  seotiona,  |^  76,  77. 
General  Ezplanationi,  93-105,  and  Me 

Arrangement  of  eeotionB,  pp.  74,  75. 
General  legaeiea,  409,  410. 
General  lien,  530. 
General  propoaal,  493. 
General  tenm^  beqaeet  of  thing  de- 

eoribed  in,  433. 
General   worda   nnderttood  in  a  re- 

itricted  eense,  370. 
Ganoineneee  of  money,  warranty  of, 

531,  809. 
Geetorea,  defamatory,  48. 
Gift,   509,   510,    737;    defined,   810; 

onerous,  811,  8ia;  oniyenal,  813; 

promise  to  make  a,  563;  to  pnbLio 

servant,  151 ;  to  objects  of  power  in 

default  of  appointment,  379,  380. 
Gifts  in  oontemplation  of  death,  309, 

Giving  provocation  with  intent  to  cause 
riot,  146. 

Glanders  and  farcy,  9. 

Gold  coin  not  legal  tender,  504. 

'€U)od  iaith,'  103  and  note  5;  com- 
munications in,  lai ;  censure  or  ac- 
cusation in,  388 ;  right  of  buyer  of 
goods  in,  605, 606 ;  £dlee  delivering 
ffoods  in,  635 ;  agent  acting  in,  640, 
041. 

Good  Friday,  681. 

Grood-will  of  partnership,  533  ;  sale  of, 
564;  sold  for  portion  of  profits  of 
business,  648;  specific  performance 
of  contract  for  side  of,  953,  note  3. 

<  Goods,'  370,  note  3;    defined,  594; 

sale  of,  5p4'-6io ;  documents  showing 
title  to,  TO3,  605 ;  exchange  of,  809 ; 
gift  of,  810;  and  ms  Ckmtents,  pp. 

538-540.     , 

<  Government,  94 ;  liens  of,  530 ;  con- 

tract with,  593 ;  easement  claimed 
over  property  belonging  to,  905. 
See  Comments,  Executive  govern- 
ment. Government  of  India,  Post 
office.  Queen,  Revenue,  State. 


'GoTamnMBtof  India,*  94,  488;  noin- 
junoUon  to  interfere  with  department 
of,  988. 

Government  seenritiee,  574,  note  3 
(where  for  <  1863,  see.  3^  read  *  1886^ 

■«•  5').  <^79i  »>*•  3- 
Government  stanqw,  gffeneea  relating 

to,  190, 191, 193 ;  and  «ee  Airango- 

ment  of  aeotions,  p.  81. 
Governor  in   CoaxMSLl,   exempt    from 

power  conferred  by  sec  45  of  ^Mdfie 

Belief  Act,  981. 
Governor  of  a  PTeaidenqya  aaaanltiog:, 

137- 
Govemor-G^eneral  exempt  firam  criminal 

jurisdiction,  4,  note  i,  153,  note  3. 

Govemoi^Goneral  in  Gooncil,  483,  981. 

Governors  trading,  153,  note  3. 

Grace,  days  of^  680. 

'  Grandchildren,'  376. 

Grant  of  license,  934. 

Grant  of  probate  and  letters  of  admi- 
nistration, 433-438.  Se€  liimited 
grants. 

'  Gratification,'  149;  to  influence  poUie 
■ervants,  150,  151 ;  aoceptiiig^  to 
screen  offender,  175;  giving  or  of- 
fering, to  screen  o£nder,  176 ; 
taldng,  to  help  to  recover  atcden 
property,  176. 

Gratuitous  bailment,  634. 

Grievous  hurt,  44,  316,  331 ;  kidniy- 
ping  to  subject  to,  331 ;  cauaed 
whue  committing  lurking  hoose- 
trespass  or  house-breaking,  366. 

Gross  misconduct  in  partnership  affiurs, 
653. 

Gross  neglect,  788  and  note  5. 

Guarantee,  535-537, 61 3 ;  connderation 
for,  613 ;  conthiuing,  613 ;  revocation 
of,  613, 614 ;  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation or  concealment,  618;  on 
contract  that  creditor  shall  not  act 
till  co-surety  joins,  619.  St/a  Co- 
surety, Surety. 

Guaranteed  railways,  499. 

Guardian,  testamentary,  356 ;  grant  of 
administration  to  minor's,  440 ;  of 
property  of  minor  mortgagor,  794 ; 
ad  litem,  799. 

Guardianship,  339,  note  3. 

Guaerat,  mortgages  in,  731. 

Habitual  theft,  65. 

Hackney  carriages,  8,  9,  10. 

HaidanibiKd  Assigned  Districts,  398, 
and  Addenda. 

Half-blood,  300,  344-5>  337- 

Harbouring,  66 ;  deserters,  141 ;  offend- 
ers, 1 74, 177 ;  persons  hired .  for  'unr 
lavrfol  assembly,  147, 148  ;  prisoners 
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of   state  or  war,   13^    See  Public 
Servant. 

Hard  bargains,  559,  note  3. 

Hardship,  contract  involving  unfore- 
seen, 963. 

Harm  other  than  death,  caused  by  right 
of  defence,  125. 

Hazardous  security,  844  and  note  i . 

Headings  of  chapters  and  parts  of 
Acts,  zzii,  note  2, 

Health,  disobedience  endangering,  162 ; 
offences  affecting  public,  194-197; 
of  promisor,  519,  note  3 ;  advance- 
ment o^  752.  See  Atmosphere,  Ill- 
ness, Infection,  Nuisance. 

Heir  apparent's  chance  of  succession, 
748. 

Heirs,  bequest  to,  373 ;  to  ^  and  his,  375. 

•Her  Majesty,' 488. 

Hereditary  priestly  office,  748,  note  6. 

Hidden  treasure,  finder  of,  533. 

High  Courts,  judgments  of,  xviii,  zxv ; 
defined,  339,  488 ;  jurisdiction  under 
the  Succession  Act,  457 ;  under  their 
letters  patent,  933 ;  in  case  of  con- 
tempts, 1 03 1 .  See  J  udge.  Mandamus, 
Bules. 

High  seas,  offences  on,  3,  91,  note  2. 

Hindti  administrator,  1032. 

HindtL  endowments,  823. 

HindtL  heirs,  306. 

Hindti  law,  496,  498,  531,  580,  note  i, 
738,  810,  note  5,  812,  note  4,  824. 

Hindti  widow,  71 ;  her  power  to  be- 
queath, 314,  761 ;  transfer  by,  750, 
note  I ;  declaration  of  invalidity  of 
alienation  by,  979;  injunction  against, 
985. 

Hindti  Wills  Act,  313-315. 

Hindtis,  favour  codification,  xx;  ex- 
empt from  Succession  Act,  483  and 
note  I ;  wills  of,  310,  311,  312,  and 

.  Addenda ;  administration  to  intestate, 
316-321.    i^etf  Undivided  family. 

Hire,  letting  for,  512;  of  carriage,  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  in  disputes  as  to, 
517  ;  bailment  for,  621. 

Huing  persons  to  join  unlawful  as- 
sembly, 145  ;  to  take  part  in  unlaw- 
fol  assembly  or  riot,  148. 

Holder,  661 ;  defined,  677 ;  acquiring  ne- 
gotiable instrument  after  dishonour  or 
maturity,  693 ;  prestmiption  as  to,  7 1 3. 

^Holder  in  due  course,'  defined,  677; 
rights  of,  686,  693 ;  holder  deriving 
title  from,  692. 

Holding  over,  736;  with  lessor^s  as- 
sent, 808  and  note  2. 

Holidays,  notes  and  bills  maturing  on 
public,  662  ;  excluded  in  calculating 
reasonable  time,  709. 


Honour,  act  of,  707. 

Horse,  killing  etc.    See  Mischief. 

Horse-racing,  566. 

Hotchpot,  300,  353. 

Hours  of  business,  695. 

House,  incidents  of,  750. 

Housebreaking,  61,  65,  262,  263,  265, 
266.     See  Criminal  trospass. 

'Household  effects,*  'household  fumi- 
ttire,'  *  household  goods,'  370,  note  2. 

House-trespass,  61,  a6i^  264.  See 
Criminal  trespass. 

Howrah  Bridge,  8.  • 

Human  being,  definition  of,  ii. 

Human  body,  offences  affecting,  39, 
204-234.  See  Arrangement  of  Sec- 
tions, pp. 83-85. 

Hundls,  659,  660,  661,  673,  note  1. 

Hurt,  44,  ai6,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221, 
^43.    See  Grievous  hurt. 

Husband,  harbouring  or  concealing  his 
wife,  175, 1 78  ;  his  obligation  to  sup- 
port his  wife,  585,  note  4;  of 
attesting  witness,  bequest  to,  362; 
his  consent  to  wife^s  becoming  execu- 
trix or  administratix,  434,  435.  See 
Adultery,  Divorce,  Mamage,  Rape. 

Hypothec,  530,  731. 

Idiot,  12,  117,  118,  119,  122,  209; 
cannot  make  a  will,  355 ;  or  obtain  pro- 
bate, 434.    See  Committee,  Forgery. 

Idol,  delivery  of,  951  ;  see  Family  idol. 

Ignorance  of  impossibility  of  event  on 
which  contingent  agreement  depends, 
569.    See  Mistake. 

*  Illegal,'  I02.     See  Omission. 

Illegal,  act,  contract  to  do,  579 ;  em* 
ploying  agent  to  do,  641  ;.  branch  of 
alternative  promise,  580 ;  conmiit- 
ment  or  confinement,  179;  condition^ 
398;  consideration,  559,  693;  pur- 
chase of  property  offered  for  sale  by 
public  servant,  161 ;  purpose,  trans- 
fer for,  874;  bequest  for,  347,  874. 

Illegitimate.    See  Bastard. 

Illicit  intercourse,  230. 

niness,  undue  influence  over  mind 
enfeebled  by,  554 ;  performance  ren- 
dered impossible  by,  519,  579,  580. 

Illustrations,  xxiv,  xxv,  12,  297. 

Immediate  relation,  687. 

Immoral  condition,  398 ;  consideration^ 
559 ;  custom,  978,  note  3 ;  purpose, 
229,  232 ;  object  of  agreement,  559. 

Immorality,  496,  559  and  note  3. 

Immoveable  property,  487,  552,  note  I ; 
defined,  747 ;  rules  as  to  transfer  of, 
748-767;  sales  of,  768-773;  when 
combined  with  moveables,  597 ;  mort- 
gage of,  774-779 ;  leases  of,  800-808 ; 
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•xdiAQge  of,  809;  gift  of,  8io-8ia; 
tnuUrtUting  to,  824,840;  rooovory 

of  SDOOifio.  OAO* 

Impaitudity  of  trnctoe,  846. 
Imperfeot     iiUo,    purohiiMr^s    righU 

•ffainst  Tondor  with,  956. 
Implied  agoaoy,  495,  629. 
Implied  oontniotk  494 ;  promlM,  551 ;  of 

•oiler  of  immovable  properij,  769, 

770 ;  of  moiigigor,  779 ;  of  leeMK*, 

801. 
Implied  promiie^  551 ;   to  indemnify 

•uretT,  527,  619. 
Implied  irust,  84Q,  ^^46. 
Importing  ooonterfeit  ooin,  186. 
Importonity,  will  obinined  by,  356. 
Impodtion  of  OMementi,  899,  000. 
Impotiibility  of  perfoimnnoe,  dieclmrge 

of  oontmot  by  lubeeqaent,  507. 
Impossible  not^  agreement  to  do,  495, 

579* 
ImpOMiUe  oondiiion,  398. 

ImpoMiUe  events,  agreements  contin- 
gent on,  568,  569. 

Impoonding  benefioiaiy's  interest,  866, 
867. 

Imprisonment,  20,  21,  25,  lOf,  108, 
109,  no,  III,  113, 489 ;  in  default  of 
paying  fine,  109-1 1 1 ;  abetting  of* 
fenoe  punishable  with,  133;  giving 
false  evidenoe  to  procure  conviction 
of  offence  punishable  with,  168.  See 
Fine,  Punishment. 

Improvements  made  by  bonA  fide  holder 
under  defective  title,  766 ;  in  pro- 
P^i^y*  buyer  entitled  to  benefit  of, 
771 ;  allowance  for,  975,  note  5. 

Imputation  in  good  faith,  288. 

Inadequacy  of  consideration,  498,  563, 
971. 

Incapacity  to  acquire  property,  109 ; 
to  take  beneficially  under  a  will, 
302  ;  of  partner,  652  and  note  7  ;  of 
judges  etc.  to  buy  actionable  claims, 
814.    See  Insanity,  Intoxication. 

Incest,  37. 

Inchoate  stamped  instruments,  679. 

Incidents  of  property,  750;  of  ease- 
ments, 908-914. 

Income,  <urection  to  accumulate,  389 ; 
apportioned  on  transfer,  760. 

Income-tax,  7. 

Incompetent  person.  See  Guardian  ad 
litem,  Legsl  curator. 

Inconsistent,  clauses,  372;  interest,  862. 

Incorporated  partnen^ips,  655. 

Incorporation  of  papers  by  reference, 

359. 
Incorporeal  tenements,  338  and  note  i. 

Increase  of  goods  bailed,  624 ;  of  ease- 
ments, 884. 


Inonmberad  estalesi  m*^"***"—  of.  06. 

note  3. 

Incumbered  property,  beqoesta  ci,  308. 

Inoombranoes,  cusdmrge  0^  on  sale  of 
immovable  property,  731 ;  seller^s 
duty  to  disdiisrge,  769.  See  Charges. 

Indemnity,  4A9 ;  to  meet  oontingeoit 
liabilities  of  deceased's  estate,  466; 
of  partner,  521 ;  contract  of,  505, 5271 
528,611,612 ;  ineaseofsaleofahiures, 
611,  note  2  ;  of  surety,  619 ;  of  agents 
640,  641 ;  in  case  of  lost  note,  bBl  or 
cheque,  699 ;  of  tmstees,  85a ;  from 
gainer  by  teeachof  trust,  854;  specific 
performance  with,  955,  notes  a  and  5. 

Indian  Marine,  7. 

Indian  Museum,  officers  of,  96,  note  3. 

Indian  Succession  Act,  1865,  337-484. 

Indigo  factory,  649,  note  i. 

Indigo  plant,  damages  tor  hreach  of 
contract  to  supply,  588. 

Indirect  loss  or  damage,  505, 588. 

Indivisibility  of  easements,  884. 

Indorsee,  ddbied,  679 ;  alteration  by, 
701. 

Indorsement,  99,  X  00 ;  by  one  of  several 
executors,  462  ;  defined,  678,  679 ; 
'in  fuU,'  679;  striking  out,  685; 
forged,  686;  delivery  to  complete, 
689;  in  blank,  679,  690^  692;  oon- 
v^ted  into  full,  690 ;  restrictive,  690, 
691 ;  negotiation  by,  690 ;  conditional, 
691 ;  for  part  of  sum  due,  692  ;  suit 
to  compel,  953.    See  Allonge. 

Indorser,  defined,  679;  liability  of,  684; 
when  a  surety,  684,  685  ;  disohaige 
of  lus  liability,  685 ;  aft^  alteration, 
702  ;  estopp^  binding,  714. 

Infant  marriage,  37,  38,  39. 

In&nts,  67.    See  Bfinors. 

Infection,  act  likely  to  spread,  33,  194, 

195- 
Influence.     See    Bribe,    Gratification, 

Public  servant,  Undue  influence. 

Information  to  public  servant,  1 5  7, 1 59 ; 
to  be  furmshed  by  trustee,  847.  See 
Agent,  Contempt,  Public  servant. 
Unlawful  assembly. 

Infringement.    See  Patent. 

Injunctions,  983, 990 ;  temporary,  983 ; 
perpetual,  983-987;  not  granted 
where  full  relief  can  be  otherwise 
obtained,  989;  premature  applica- 
tions for,  989,  note  9  ;  to  restrain  dis- 
turbance of  easements,  916. 

*  Injury/  102 ;  consent  given  under  fear 
of,  119;  to  goods  sold,  597. 

Inland  emigration,  8,  9,  10. 

Inland  instrument,  678. 

Innkeepers,  514. 

Inoculation,  8, 9, 194,  note  11. 
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Inquiry  in  case  of  rectifying  instm- 

ment,  974. 
Insane  offenders,  7,  117 ;  persons,  67 ; 

act  done  for,  118;  consent  of,  119; 

rigki  of  private  defence  against,  12a; 

obtaining  signature  of,  369 ;  domicile 

»^»  343 »  partners,  65a. 
Insanity,  negatiTce  capacity  to  make 

^iU^  355 ;  o'  *o  contract,  553  ;  of 
^iropoKT,  550 ;  of  principal  or  agent, 
634;  of  partner,  65  a.  See  Ludd 
IntcTTlJ,  Lunatic,  Proposer. 

Insolvency,  5,  508;  procedure  in,  355, 
note  I ;  assignment  in  case  of,  499 ; 
of  agent,  530;  defined,  601;  of  buyer 
of  goods,  603 ;  of  principal,  634 ;  of 
partner,  652 ;  presentment  in  case  of, 
696,  697 ;  condition  making  interest 
terminate  on,  751. 

Insolvent,  not  a  proper  trustee,  863. 

Inspection,  beneficiary's  right  of,  863. 

Instalments,  bill  of  ezchuige  payable 
^Jt  ^7^  ;  note  payable  by,  695  ;  con- 
tracts to  be  performed  by,  959. 

Instigation,  137  and  note  3. 

Instructions  for  will  of  soldier  or  ma- 
riner, 361. 

Instrument,  747 ;  of  trust  defined,  838. 

Insubordination,  abetting,  141. 

Insufficient  securities,  780,  78a,  884  and 
note  I,  900. 

Insult,  53,  390,  393  ;  to  public  servant 
in  judicial  proceeding,  183.  See 
Contempt,  Intimidatioik. 

Insurance,  491,  509, 534;  of  mortgaged 
property,  785  and  note  i ;  by  receiver, 
819. 

Insurance  companies,  535. 

Insurrection,  136. 

Intention  of  testator,  371 ;  of  parties, 

974- 
Interdict  de  vi,  539. 

Interest,  513;  on  legacies,  476,  477; 
refunding  of  legacies  to  be  without, 
480 ;  pawnee's  right  to  retain  for, 
637  ;  on  note  or  bill,  698 ;  on  incum- 
brances, seller's  duty  to  pay,  769; 
chargeable  by  mortgagee  in  posses- 
sion, 784-5 ;  cessation  of,  791 ;  when 
trustee  committing  breaitm  of  trust 
must  pay,  848.  See  Account,  Arrears, 
Mortgage,  Usury. 

Interest  in  property,  748,  753. 

Interest  of  a  fimd,  bequest  of,  433. 

Interlineation  in  will,  364. 

Interlocutory  injunctions,  937. 

International  law,  as  to  negotiable 
instruments,  663,  718,  719. 

Interpleader  suit,  lien  of  plaintiff  in, 
530 ;  by  bailee,  635,  note  4. 

Interpretation,  zx;  of  penal  laws,  71, 


73 ;  of  wills,  309.  366-384 ;  of  con- 
tracts, 491, 500, 501.  i6^«€  Construction. 

Interpretation  clause,  xzii,  note  5. 

Interruption  to  public  servant  in 
judicial  proceeding,  338 ;  of  user  of 
easement,  904,  905,  note  i ;  of  bills 
of  lading,  1034.    >^0e  Contempt. 

Intestacy,  347,  348. 

Intestate  succession,  399-301. 

Intimidation,  I3i,  390,  391.  See 
Criminal  intimidation,  Insult. 

Intoxication,  1 3, 1 3, 1 1 7  and  note  3, 1 18 
and  note  i,  119,  369,  393 ;  right  of 
private  defence  in  case  of,  132 ;  de- 
stroys power  to  make  will,  355. 

Inundation,  causing,  359  and  note  3. 
See  Mischief. 

Invalidation  of  wills,  303. 

Inventory  of  deceased's  property,  463. 

Investment,  of  funds  to  provide  for 
legacies,  410, 473-474;  of  trust  funds, 
835,  847 ;  power  to  vary,  856. 

I.  O.  U.  533. 

Irreconcileable  clauses  or  gifts  in  will, 

373- 
Irrc^gularity  in  notes  or  bills,  679. 

Irrigation,  8,  9;  injuring  works  of, 
158;  right  of  government  to  regu- 
late, 888,  893.    See  Mischief. 

'  iMue,'  376. 

Jails,  8. 

Jainas,  483 ;  wills  of,  314. 

Jews,  law  relating  to,  395andnote3, 301. 

Joint  bailors,  635. 

Joint  debts  due  from  partnership,  655. 

Joint  legatees,  381. 

Joint  liabilities,  devolution  of,  57  3. 

Joint  mortgagors,  redemption  by  one, 
796,  1034. 

Joint-owners  of  goods,  sale  by  one  of 
several,  606 ;  bailment  by  one,  625. 

Joint  promisees,  offer  to  one  of  several, 
571  ;  devolution  of  their  rights,  574. 

Joint  promisors,  offer  by  one  of  several, 
571,  note  4;  devolution  of  liabilities 
of,  57a ;  any  one  of,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  perform,  57  a,  573  ;  release 
of  one,  574.    See  Contribution. 

Joint-stock  companies,  655  and  note  4. 

Joint-tenancy,  381. 

Joint-tenant,  specific  performance  en- 
forced against,  971. 

Joint  transfer  for  consideration,  764. 

*  Judge,'  94,  95;  act  of,  115;  of  Bfigh 
Courts,  exempt  from  criminal  juris- 
diction, 4,  note  I ;  trading,  153,  note  3. 

Judgment,  113. 

Judgment-creditors,  794;  of  trustee, 
805  ;  specific  performance  enforced 
against,  970,  note  3. 
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JodidAl  Mtt,  tii  and  note  5. 

Jndiebl  proowwing,  giving  £»!■•  tri- 
deno«  in  itage  of,  160, 167 ;  ooimpUy 
making  illagal  order  in  »,  179;  in- 
■ulUng  or  intermptingpoblio  terrant 
in,  183.    5m  Contempt 

Judicial  MparaUon  affoota  wife*8  domi- 
cile, 343. 

J  uriediclion.  600  Distriot  J  ndge,  High 
Courts  Hin,  Mibnlatdin. 

Jnror,  96;  penonaiing,  183. 

Job  proiidendi,  897,  note  3. 

J  net  cause,  revocation  of  ffrant  of  pro- 
bate or  administration  ror,  44^. 

J  iuiice,offenoee  against  puUic  10^-179. 

'Justice,  equity  and  good  conscience,* 
zvi,  zzi. 

Justifiable  bomioide,  39. 

Justification  by  law,  116,  117. 

Jute  warehouses,  8. 

Klbiung<$8,  97,  note. 

Kan(ohi,  morUpge  of  property  in,  78  a. 

Katkobftlft.    &0  Conditional  sale. 

Kevs  of  house,  750. 

Kidnapping,  47,  aa8,  229,  230,  331; 
of  women  for  criminal  purposes,  37. 

Kindred,  defined,  344 ;  degrees  of,  345, 
346  ;  bequest  to,  373. 

Knowledge,  of  proposer's  death  or  in- 
sanity,  550 ;  of  impossibility  or  un- 
la¥rfulness  of  agreement,  57Qt  of 
termination  of  agency,  635,  030 ;  ad- 
vancement of,  75  a ;  presumed  for 
purpose  of  election,  759. 

Kulin  Bnflmian,  229,  note  a. 

Labour,  nnlawfbl  compulsory,  333. 
Labourers,  breach  of  contract  by,  63, 

64 ;  wages  of,  464. 
X«che8.    See  Delay. 
Lakes,  right  to  water  of,  898. 
Land-holders,  lien  of,  530. 
Land-improvement  Act,  1871,826. 
Landlord  and  tenant,  552,  note  i. 
Landmark,  destroying  or  moving,  259. 

See  Mischief. 
Land-revenue,  lien  for,  530. 
Lapse  of  legacy,  307  and  note  i,  380, 

381,  38a. 
Lapse  of  time,  remedies  barred  by,  506. 

See  Limitation. 
Larceny,  distinction  between  'theft* 

»nd,  57,  58. 
Latent  ambiguity,  369. 
Latent  defects,  seller  when  not  respon- 
sible for,  608 ;  duty  to  disclose,  6ai, 

769,  801.     See  Faults. 
Law.      See  Justification,  Local    law, 

Mistake,  Special  law. 
'Lawful  act,*  116,  note  i. 


Lawfcl  oooddsfation,  552,  559. 

'  Lawftil  guardian,'  229. 

Lawful  purpose,  839. 

Lawfulnisss  of  matter  agreed  on,  496. 

Lmm,  512,  {13,  734,  736;  fomuJitief 
<^t  734«  735>  736 ;  renewal  of  mort- 
gaged, 279>  784 ;  of  immovable  pro- 
perty, 800-808;  of  trust  psvper^, 
855»  860;  resdssion  of  oontraci  to 
take  a,  975.  Se*  Duraticn,  For- 
fsiture,  Bfolding  over,  Notice  to  quit^ 
Surraider. 

Legacies,  306;  vesting  o^  391-394; 
specific,  407-410 ;  demonstemtivei, 
411,  412;  ademption  o^  413-418; 
to  creditors  and  portionen,  436; 
when  executor  must  paj  or  deliver, 
470 ;  produce  and  interest  oi;  475 ; 
chance  of  obtaining,  748.  See  Be- 
quest, Election,  Lnteiest,  InTeat- 
ment.  Lapse,  BcdPimding. 

Legal  chanKster,  declarations  o(  978. 

Legal  curator  of  property,  service  on, 

Lml  practitioners,  7;  their  lien  on 
rand  decreed  to  clients,  530;  injnno- 
tion  against,  985. 

Legal  processings,  agreements  in  re- 
straint of,  564. 

'Legal  remuneration,*  149-150.  See 
Public  servant. 

Legal  representative,  bequest  to,  374; 
signing  note,  biU  or  cheque,  683; 
n^tiation  by,  692 ;  presentment  to, 
690,  697.  See  Admbiistrator,  Exe- 
cutor. 

Legal  tender,  504. 

'  Legally  bound  to  do,'  102. 

L^gulature,  no  injunction  to  prerent 
persons  applying  to,  988. 

L^timate  relatives,  377. 

Length.    See  Measure. 

Leonina  societas,  520,  note  2. 

Lessee,  defined,  800;  rights  of,  735, 80a ; 
liabilities  o^.  736,  803;  acquisition 
of  easements  by,*  900,  907,  note  1  ; 
of  estate  under  Court  of  Wards,  749. 

Lessor,  defined,  800 ;  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of,  735, 801  ;  rights  of  transferee 
of,  804 ;  imposition  of  easements  by, 
900. 

Letter,  proposal  by,  548,  549 ;  acoept- 
«M»  by,  548,  549 ;  property  in,  950 ; 
injunction  to  restrain  publication  of, 
987,988.   SeeToBi. 

Letters  of  administration,  grant  of,  433, 

435-438,  455. 

Letting  for  hire,  509,  512. 

licx  loci  rei  sitae,  340,  438 ;  of  per- 
formance, 663,  718,  note  I. 

Liability  of  executor  or  administrator 
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for  devastation,  481 ;  of  lessee,  803  ; 
of  lessor,  801 ;  of  donee  of  property 
snbject  to  obligation,  813 ;  of  trans- 
feree of  debt,  814;  of  trustees,  848- 
85  a;  of  beneficiary,  866.   SeelDvLiies, 

Libels,  injunction  to  prevent,  938,  988. 
See  Defamation. 

ilicenoes,  888,  924-927 ;  to  convicts 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  20. 

lien,  529,  530;  of  carrier,  515;  on  goods 
sold,  601,  602 ;  against  subsequent 
buyer,  602 ;  of  agent,  640 ;  of  bailee, 
626 ;  of  bankers,  factors,  wHarfingers, 
attorneys,  and  policy-brokers,  626; 
of  pawnee,  627  ;  of  agent,  640  ;  for 
unpaid  purchase  money,  771  and 
note  2  ;  of  mortgagee  on  tiUe-deeds, 
778,  note  2  ;  on  share  of  co-owner  for 
contribution  to  redemption,  794,  note 
2  ;  for  deposit,  interest  and  costs,  956. 

lieutenant  Governor,  assaulting,  137  ; 
exempt  from  power  conferred  by  sec. 
45  of  Specific  Belief  Act,  981. 

'Life/  103,  221 ;  legacy  for,  467. 

Life  insurance,  525. 

Light,  right  to,  885,  897 ;  extent  of 
right  to  passage  of,  912. 

lighthouse,  destroying,  259.  See  Mis- 
chief. 

Lights,  exhibiting  false,  197. 

Limitation,  for  prosecutions,  71 ;  be- 
quest without  words  of,  374;  exe- 
cutor's neglect  to  sue  for  debt  till 
debt  barred  by,  483 ;  remedies  barred 
by,  506 ;  promise  to  pay  debt  barred 
by,  562 ;  of  suits  on  negotiable  in- 
struments, 664. 

Limited  acceptance,  701. 

Limited  grants  of  probate  or  adminis- 
tration, 439-446,  and  see  Arrange- 
ment of  Sections,  pp.  331-332. 

Limited  liability,    partnerships    with, 

.  655  and  note  4. 

Limited  purpose,  executor  for,  441. 

Lineal  consanguinity,  344. 

Lineal  descendants,  349,  350 ;  bequest 
to  testator's,  382. 

Linen,  370,  note  2. 

Liquidated  damages,  506,  592,  note  3. 

Liquidation  of  damages  not  a  bar  to 
specific  performAnce,  958. 

Lis  pendens,  441,  766,  767,  note  i. 

Livery-stable  keepers,  514. 

Loan,  of  stock  specifically  bequeathed, 
418;  for  consumption,  509,  511 ;  for 
use,  509,  512,  624;  misuse  by  bor- 
rower, 622 ;  where  lender  shall  re- 
ceive share  of  profits,  647 ;  of  trust- 
money,  860.    See  Bailment. 

Itocal  custom,  907. 

Local  funds,  8. 


Local  Government,  342,  456,  488 ;  no 
injunction  to  interfere  vriib.  depart- 
ment of,  988. 

'  Local  law,  102. 

Local  laws  saved  by  Penal  Code,  8,  9, 
10. 

Local  usage,  673  and  note  3,  726,  797, 
800,  801,  884. 

Tiocke  King's  Act,  308. 

Locks  of  house,  750. 

Loss,  when  buyer  must  bear,  597; 
bailee  when  not  responsible  for,  622  ; 
bailee  when  responsible  for,  624.  See 
Wrongful  loss. 

Lost  bill,  cheque  or  note,  677 ;  holder's 
right  to  duplicate,  662, 687, 688 ;  in^ 
demnity  against  claim  on,  699. 

Lost  instrument  of  contract,  959,  note  i. 

Lost  letter  of  acceptance,  493. 

Lost  property,  246.  See  Misappropria- 
tion. 

Lost  will,  probate  of  contents  of,  439. 

Lots,  trustee's  power  to  sell  in,  855. 

Lotteries,  34,  201,  509,  523. 

Lower  Provinces,  local  laws  in,  8,  9. 

Lucid  interval,  302,  355  and  note  4; 
contract  made  in,  553. 

Lunatic,  12,  117,  118,  119,  120;  will 
mftde  by,  302 ;  bequests  te,  303 ; 
domicile  of,  343 ;  jus  habens,  admin- 
istration for  benefit  of,  441 ;  probate 
cannot  be  granted  to,  434;  nor  ad- 
ministration, 435.     See  Committee. 

Lurking  house-trespass,  61,  262,  265, 
266.    See  Criminal  trespass. 

Machinery,  rash  or  n^ligent  conduct 
respecting,  199 ;  operation  of  trans- 
fer of,  750. 

Madras  Pier,  8. 

Madras  Presidency,  local  laws  in,  8. 

Magic,  495. 

Magistrate,  95 ;  defined,  488. 

Maintenance,  560,  note. 

Maintenance  of  minor,  856,  857 ;  be- 
quest with  direction  as  to,  476 ; 
transfer  of  immoveable  property  sub- 
ject te  charge  for,  761 ;  Hindd  widow's 
lien  for,  761,  note  2. 

Majority,  7;  for  purpose  of  making 
will,  355;  and  of  contracting,  552 
and  note  3. 

Maker  of  note,  his  liability,  683,  684, 
685 ;  presentment  te  charge,  695 ; 
esteppels  binding,  714. 

Malabar,  mortgages  in,  731,  775,  note 
I,  776,  note  I. 

'Malice,*  'maliciously,'  1 1,  179. 

'Malignantly,'  11,  146,  195. 

M^bnlatd^^,  their  jurisdiction  in  case 
of  illegal  dispossession,  949,  note  i. 
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ManagMDCfti  of  moHgaged   property, 

786. 

Muid«inQt»  bftr  to  lmn%  of,  98  a. 

Mandftto,  624. 

Mandatonr  injnneiioii,  938)987. 

MAoiUnghter,  a  17,  note  a. 

Mum&otariiig  prooe«,  iBJoootioB  to 
rMindn  diadofore  of,  987. 

Marginal  noica,  zxii,  nolo  3* 

Marina  Court,  oiBoera  axeooting  war- 
ranta  o^  97,  nolo. 

Marina  inauraaoe,  534.  528. 

Mariner,  privilaged  will  of,  360,  361. 

Maritime  lieUt  550. 

Mark,  oonnterfeiting,  374,  275,  376; 
of  teatator,  358;  atteating  witnaaa 
not  to  aubacribe  bj,  358,  note  9.  Sm 
Forfferr,  GoTemment  atamp.  Land- 
mara,  Miaohiet  Property-maric,  Sea- 
mark, Trade-mark. 

Market  overt,  534,  606,  note  5. 

Marketa  and  Cdra,  8. 

Marriage,  7.  513,  580,  note  i ;  offeneea 
reUthkg  to.  34,  230,  272,  281,  282, 
283, 284;  fraadulenUy  going  throngfa 
ceremony  of,  282 ;  intereata  and 
powera  not  acquired,  nor  loat  by, 
296,  299,  339,  note  6 ;  domicile  ac- 
qnired  by,  343;  effect  on  property  of, 
354;  aetUementa,  354;  will  when 
revoked  by  teatator  a,  362;  anit  for 
breach  of  promiae  of,  506 ;  agreement 
in  reatraint  of,  563 ;  of  minor,  856, 
857.  /(^MAdnltery,  Arbitration,  and 
Arrangement  of  sections,  p.  89;  Cour- 
tesy, Creditor,  Divoroe,  Dower^  Hoa- 
bandyMinor,  Partnerahip,  Separation, 
Wife. 

Marriage-brokage,  560,  note. 

Married  ezecntrix   or   administratrix, 

434»  435>  4<5a. 

Married  woman,  283,  863,  867 ;  com- 
mitting crimes  in  hnsband's  presence, 
16 ;  grant  of  probate  to,  434  ;  grant 
of  administration  to,  435 ;  trust  for 
aeparate  use  of,  ,861,  862 ;  trustee, 
803 ;  contract  for  sale  of  her  estate, 
931.  See  Divorce,  Dower,  Marriage, 
Separation,  Separate  use.  Wife. 

Marshalling,  assets,   466;    secoritiea, 

733,  789- 
Master  and  apprentice,  509,  519. 

Master  and  servant,  491,  509, 517,  518. 

Material  alteration,  502,  663,  701. 

Material  part  of  docoment,  269  and 
note  6. 

Maturity  of  note  or  bill,  680,  681. 

Maxims  —  Volenti  non  fit  injuria,  14, 
note  2 ;  Ceaaante  ratione  cessat  et 
ipsa  lex,  304;   Falsa  demonstratio 


368,  note  I ;   Qui 
aalia  loqnitor,  398,  note  4 ;  Qui  &eit 
per  altnm,  factt  per  ae,  498,  note  2 ; 
Nulla   promiaato   poteat 
quae  ex  volnntate  pranittcntis 
torn   eapit,    503,   note    3; 
emptor,  607,  note  1 ;  There  ia  no 
contribution  between    wrong-doen, 
611,  note  3. 
Meaning.    See  Constnietion,  lateipre- 

totion. 
Meaanre  of  damagea,  683,  notee  4  and 
7 ;  for  wrongful  dismisaal,  5189  note 
I ;  for  breach  of  contract  to  ndmit 
to  partneiship,  523 ;  in  caae  of  dia- 
honour  of  note,  faQl,  or  ekeque^  712. 
See  Compenaation. 
Meaaurea,  offeneea   reUting    to»    193. 

^eaWeighti. 
Medala,  185,  note  i. 
Medical  men,  preferential  paymeiit  off 
feea  of,  464 ;  their  eontraeta  for  pro- 
feaaional   aervice^    516;    injunetian 
againBt,985. 
Medical  practice,  agreonent  for  nJe 

of,  958,  note  7. 
Membm    of  Council,    exempt    firam 
criminal    juriadiction,    4,    note     i, 
153,  note  3 ;  aasault  on,  137. 
Mental    diaUeaa,  undue   influenee   in 

caae  of  enfeeblement  by,  554. 
Mercantile  uaage.    Bee  Uaage  of  trade. 
Merchant,  criminal  breach  of  trust  by, 

349 ;  domicile  of,  341. 
Mer^iant  aeamen,  7,  552,  note  i. 
Merchant  shipping,  7. 
Merger,  of  right  of  action  on  obUgation 
resulting  from  decree^  506,  5^;  of 
right  of  action  on  bill,  508,  702 ;  of 
o^u^rgp'i  508,  798  and  note  3;   of 
interests  of  leaaee  and  lessor,  806 ; 
extinction  of  easement  by,  886,  920. 
Military  Crimea,  abetment  of,  28, 140, 

141. 
Military  men,  domicile  of,  341.    See 
Army,  Articles   of   War,    Mutiny* 
Soldier. 
Military  testaments,  360,  361. 
Mines,  which  lessee  must  not  work,  804. 
Mines  and  minerals,  727  and  note  i. 
Minor,  338  and  note  3,  863 ;  bequests 
to,  303 ;  domicile  of,  343 ;  marriage 
settlement  of,    354;    cannot   make 
will,   356»  360;    except  to  appoint 
testamentary  guardian,  366 ;  probate 
not  granted  to,  434 ;  nor  administra- 
tion, 435 ;    legacy  to,  473 ;    cannot 
contract,    552 ;    agreement    in    re- 
straint of  marriage  of,  563 ;  supply 
of    necessaries   to,    585;    partner, 
648,  649;    his  power  to  dnw  eto. 
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notes,  bills  and  cheques,  68  a ;  ac- 
cepting property  bnidened  by  obli- 
gation, 812;  creation  of  trust  by, 
825, 841 ;  trustees  for,  827 ;  power  to 
apply  trost-property  for  maintenance 
etc.  of,  856,  857 ;  trustee,  863. 

Minority,  338  and  note  3,  552,  note  3; 
administration  during,  440, 441, 462. 

Mints,   persons  employed  in  causing 
-  coin  to  be  of  ille^  weight  or  com- 
position, 187,  188;   taking  coining- 
tools  from,  188.     See  Coin. 

Misapprehension,  972  and  note  6. 

Misai^ropriation  of  moyeable  property, 
245,  246.  247. 

Miscarriage,  causing,  213,  214,  215. 

MiBchief,  60,  255-260;  in  respect  of 
certain  documents,  275.  See  Priyate 
defence. 

Misconduct  of  partner,  652,  note  9; 
of  applicant  for  injunction,  989. 

Misdescription,  of  l^^tee,  366,  367; 
of  subject  of  contract,  955,  note  2  ; 
condition  for  compensation  for,  974, 
note  6. 

Misfortune,  116. 

Misnomer,  366,  367. 

Misprision  of  treason,  136,  note  4. 

Misrepresentation,  494,  555;  defined, 
556;  consent  caus^  by,  971 ;  guar- 
antee obtained  by,  618;  by  agent, 
646  ;  by  prior  mor^^agee,  788. 

Mistake,  in  negotiable  instrument,  cor- 
rection of,  70 T. 

Mistake  of  fact,  115,  122,  556,  557, 
558, 972 ;  causing  death  by,  207  ;  of 
1*^>  558 ;  liability  of  person  to  whom 
money  paid  or  &ing  delivered  by, 
586;  defence  by  purchaser  on  ground 
of,  962,  note  5 ;  rescission  of  contract 
for,  976. 

Mixture  of  goods  not  ordered  with 
goods  ordered,  610 ;  of  bailor's  goods 
with  bailee's,  623. 

Modesty,  insult  to  woman's,  292. 

Money,  184,  note  2,  370,  note  2  ;  in- 
cludes bank-notes  etc.,  370 ;  note  or 
bill  must  be  payable  in,  675,676;  inci« 
dents  of,  750 ;  warranty  on  exchange 
o^)  55'}  ^09.   See  Coin,  Beady  money. 

*  Month,'  103,  338,  487,  680. 

Mopla  (Miipilla)  Outrages,  8. 

Moral  considerations,  expressions  in- 
volving, II. 

Morality,  232,  note  3,  398,  496. 

Mortgage,  509,  528,  731-734;  defined, 
774 ;  by  executor  or  adininistrator, 
461  and  note  3 ;  by  deposit  of  title- 
deeds,  732  ;  by  lessee,  803  ;  of  debt, 
815;  of  trust-property,  860.  See 
Lease,  Management. 


Mortgage-money,  defined,  774;  when 
mortgagee  may  sue  for,  781. 

Mortgagee,  rights  of,  732,  733;  lia- 
bilities of,  733 ;  his  right  to  sue  for 
the  mortgage  money,  781 ;  in  posses- 
sion, 784 ;  liabilities  of,  786 ;  right 
of  subsequent  to  pay  off  prior,  785, 
786 ;  other  rights  of  mesne,  786 ; 
powers  of,  817.  See  Interest,  Mis- 
representation. 

Mortgagor,  rights  of,  732 ;  implied 
contracts  of,  732  ;  implied  conflicts 
by,  779 ;  imposition  of  easement  by, 
900. 

Mortmain,  303 ;  Mortmain  Acts,  727, 
825. 

Mother,  her  right  to  intestate's  pro- 
perty, 35 1 »  35  a  ;  may  appoint  testa- 
mentary guardian,  356,  1032;  her 
right  to  administer,  438. 

'  Motive  for  doing,'  150. 

*  Movable  property,  97,  488 ;  suc- 
cession to,  340 ;  combined  with  im- 
movable property,  agreement  for  sale 
o^i  597  f  Buit  for  possession  of,  950. 
See  Groods. 

Muhammadan,  482  ;  will  of,  310 ;  ad- 
ministration to  intestate,  315-321 ; 
Succession  Act  does  not  apply  to, 

483. 
Muhammadan,  marriages,  r^strars  of, 

97,  note ;  law,  496,  note  i,  530,  note 

10;    saved,  747,   812;    gifts,    812 

note  3.    See  Shia  law,  Waqf. 

Mukht^,  their  incapacity  to  buy  ac- 
tionable claims,  814 ;  suspension  and 
dismissal  of,  1031. 

Mule,  killing  etc.,  258.     See  Mischief. 

Multiplicity  of  suits,  978 ;  injunction 
to  prevent,  938, 984, 986,  note  4, 988. 

Municipal  commissioners,  96,  note  3, 

Municipal  funds,  816,  note  i. 

Municipalities,  8,  9,  10,  552,  note  i, 
940. 

Murder,  205,  206,  207,  209,  210^  244; 
when  culpable  homicide  is  not,  207- 
209 ;  by  dacoits,  244 ;  discharge  of 
contracts  by,  508.  See  Culpable 
homicide,  Dacoity,  Suicide. 

Mutiny,  abetting,  140;  circulating 
rumours  with  intent  to  excite,  291. 
See  Insubordination. 

Mutiny  Act,  6.    See  Articles  of  war. 

Mutual  mistake,  973. 

Mutuality  in  case  of  specific  perform- 
ance, 931. 

Mysore,  298. 

Native  Christians,  xxi;  tiieir  law  of 
succession,  295,  note  5. 
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KatiTe  offioert  of  ConrU,  9. 

Native  PMianffer  Ship,  7. 

N»tiT6  HUtet,  DoiTowinf^  from  or  lend- 
ing to,  a8  ;  rmilwaja  in,  398. 

N&trft  marriaget,  a 8 J,  note,  283,  notei 
3  and  7. 

Nataral  affection,  agreemenU  on  ao- 
oonnt  cff  55a,  note  i,  56a. 

Natnral  rights,  881,  896. 

Nataral  ■tream,  898. 

Navigable  river  or  channel,  injury  io, 
358. 

Navigation,  raah  or  negligent,  197 ; 
obrtructing,  198.  See  Buoj,  Light* 
home,  Miwshief,  Hea-mark« 

Navy,  offences  relating  to,  38,  139- 
143,  and  Bee  Arrangement  of  sec* 
tions,  p.  78. 

Kasrtfntffl,  Uen  for,  530. 

*  Nearest  of  kin,'  *  Nearest  nlations,* 
bequeit  to,  373. 

Necessaries,  533, 585  and  note  a. 

Necessary  expenses,  in  case  of  gratnitous 
bailment,  034 ;  pawnee's  lien  for,  637. 

Necessity,  essements  of,  883,  900,  901, 
903  ;  extent  of  easement  of,  913; 
extinction  of  easement  of,  919. 

Necessity  of  sale  by  vendor,  959, 
note  3. 

Need.    See  Drawee  in  case  of  need. 

Negative  agreement,  injunction  to  per- 
form, 938,  989,  990. 

Negative  easements,  881. 

Negative  service,  contract  for,  509, 533. 
See  Negative  agreement. 

Keglcct  of  promisee  to  facilitate  per- 
formance, 584. 

Negligence^  1 3,  note  i,  67 ;  in  keeping 
State  prieoners  or  prisoners  of  war, 
a8 ;  causing  death  by,  43 ;  evidence 
of,  139,  note  3 ;  of  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator in  getting  in  assets,  481 ; 
of  bailee,  633 ;  of  agent,  637 ;  of 
principal,  641 ;  of  co-partner,  649 ; 
in  paying  note,  bill  or  cheque^  678. 

« Negligent,' '  negligently,'  1 1, 139, 180^ 

197,  198,  199,  311. 

Negotiable  bonds,  659  and  note  i. 

Negotiable  instruments,  396,  499; 
defined,  678.  iS^M  Bills  of  exchange, 
Cheques,  Promissory  notes. 

Negotiable  Instrumentt  Act,  673-735 ; 
Introduction  to,  659-665. 

^Negotiation,'  defin^,  678;  rules  as 
to,  689-693. 

Negotiorum  gestor,  533. 

*  Nephews/  376 ;  their  right  to  intes- 
tate's propOTty,  351,  353, 

New  trustees,  appointment  of,  868, 869 ; 
ves^g  of  trust  property  in,  870; 
powers  of,  870, 
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New  Year's  Day,  681. 

Next  of  kin,  bequest  to,  375. 

'  Nieees,'  376 ;  their  ri^^t  to  intestate** 
property,  351,  35a. 

Noise,  right  to  freedom  from,  897  ; 
junction  to  restrain  makmg,  986. 

Non-acoeptanoe,  dishonour  by,  703. 

Non-attendance  in  obedience  to 
from  public  servant,  156. 

Non-enjoyment  of  easement,  886, 9a  I . 

Non-existing  goods,  598. 

Non-gratuitous  act,  obligation  of  per 
son  enjoying  ben^t  o^  586. 

Non-payment,  dishonour  by,  703. 

Non-uier,  886. 

North-Westem  Fn>vinoes,  local  law* 
in,  9. 

Notaries  public,  664,  674*  kmd  note  a, 
706,  707 ;  power  to  appoint,  730  ; 
fees  to  be  charged  by,  735. 

Note.    See  Promissory  note. 

Notice,  to  executor,  478 ;  of  disriharge 
to  company's  servants,  517 ;  defined, 
747*  ^SS;  of  seller'i  daim,  604;  of 
revocation  or  renunciation  of  agency, 
635;  to  agent,  643;  of  agreement  re- 
straining power  of  partner,  649 ;  of 
dissolution  of  partnership,  655  aiMl 
note  3  ;  to  holder  of  note  etc.,  677-8  ; 
of  dishonour,  683,  703-705,  when  un- 
necessary, 704;  ressonable  time  for 
giving,  709 ;  of  qualified  acceptance, 
701 ;  of  protest,  707 ;  of  defects  in 
property  leased,  736 ;  before  sale  by 
mortgagee,  983, 817 ;  to  quit,  800  and 
note  3,  806  and  note  9 ;  to  lessor 
of  encroachments  on  property  leased, 
803,  804 ;  to  determine  lease,  806  ; 
of  transfer  of  debts,  813 ;  of  inten- 
tion to  abandon  or  suspend  easement, 
887,  933  ;  of  contract  to  buy,  946 ;  of 
occupation  of  third  person,  947;  oC 
settlement,  966,  ^ee  Contempt,  Court 
of  justice,  Distribution,  Owner,  Ser- 
vice, Waiver. 

Noting,  706 ;  when  equivalent  to  pro- 
test, 708. 

Novation,  581,  583. 

Nudum  pactum,  516,  563. 

Nuisance,  33  ;  public,  194, 195 ;  no  in- 
junction to  prevent  certain  acts  on 
ground  of  nuisance,  989.  See  At- 
mosphere, Disease^  Drugs,  Food,  Be- 
servoir.  Spring. 

Number,  93,  487. 

Nuncupative  wills,  of  HindtLs,  311 ;  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  360,  361^ 

'  Oath,'  103, 489 ;  public  servants  autho- 
rised to  administer,  158,  note  6; 
persons  bound  to  make,  159,  note; 
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refusing  to  take,  158,  159.    See  Dig* 
trict  Judge,  False  evidence. 
Object   of   agreement,   when    lawful, 

559. 
Obligation,  395,  note  2 ;  apportionment 

of,  760 ;  restricting  use  of  land,  763 ; 

annexed  to  ownership  of  land,  76  a  ; 

defined,  946;  in  the  nature  of  a  trust, 

872-878;  incurred  by  partnership, 

649.   See  Minor. 

Obliteration  in  will,  364. 

Obscene  books,  drawings,  etc.,  selling, 
importing,  printing,  and  possessing, 
100  and  note  6,  201 ;  songs,  101. 

Obscenity,  34,  aoo,  201.    See  Insult. 

Obstructing  fairways,  7  ;  a  door,  53 ; 
public  sale  of  property,  160,  161  ; 
public  servant,  161, 181 ;  public  way; 
198 ;  road,  bridge,  or  river,  258 ; 
excessive  user  of  easement,  884,  914. 
See  Mischief,  Public  servant,  Be- 
sistance. 

Occupancy,  tenant  with  untransferable 
right  of,  749. 

Occupier  of  land  on  which  unlawful 
assembly  is  held,  146,  147. 

*  Offence,*  defined,  11,  102  and  note  2  ; 
made  up  of  several  offences,  iii  ; 
falling  within  two  or  more  defini- 
tions, 112.  See  General  exceptions, 
Private  defence.  Unnatural  offences. 

Offensive  weapons  in  Malabar,  8. 

Offer  of  performance,  570,  571. 

Office,  requiring  residence,  when  domi- 
cile not  conferred  by,  341,  342 ; 
priestly,  748 ;  inalienaHlity  of  public, 
749;  declaration  of  right  to  con- 
tinue in,  979,  note  8. 

Officer.  See  Assault,  Commissioned 
officer,  Domicile,  Insubordination, 
Mutiny,  Punishment. 

Officers  of  Courts  trading,  153,  note  3. 

Official  liquidator,  administration  by, 
30<5. 

Official  secrets,  28. 

Official  trustee,  474,  860. 

Officials  wilfully  disobeying  orders  of 
Secretary  of  State,  30. 

Old  age,  undue  influence  when  mind 
enfeebled  by,  554. 

'Omission,*  100;  to  apprehend,  179, 
180, 182  ;  to  give  notice  or  informa- 
tion to  public  servant,  157 ;  to  give 
information  of  offence,  170;  to  pro- 

(  duce  document  to  public  servant, 
25^*  157  >  ^  assist  public  servant, 
161,  162 ;  fraudulent,  555 ;  supplied 
from  context  of  will,  367.  See 
Agent,  Document,  Evidence,  Owner, 
Public  servant,  Riot. 

'  On  presentment,*  680. 


Onerous  bequest,  395 ;  gift,  811,  812. 

Onus  probandi.    See  Evidence. 

'  Openly,*  904,  note  8. 

Operation  of  contract,  498. 

Operation  of  law,  assignment  by,  499, 
500 ;  discharge  of  contracts  by,  508. 

Opinionof  Court,  tru8tee*s  right  to  apply 
for,  854. 

Opium,  7. 

Option,  809 ;  of  transferee,  763 ;  of 
person  defrauded  by  transfer,  767 ; 
to  determine  lease,  805. 

Oral  g^uarantee,  527  ;  ratification,  532  ; 
account  stated,  533;  transfer,  750; 
imposition  of  easement,  882  ;  agree- 
ment relating  to  land,  932  ;  agree- 
ment for  reconveyance,  9169,  note  i. 

Order,  for  delivery,  605,  628 ;  to 
drawee  of  bill,  676 ;  absolute  for 
foreclosure,  79a  ;  for  sale,  793. 

Order  of  peiformance  of  reciprocal 
promises,  577  ;  of  indorsements,  pre- 
sumption as  to,  713. 

Oriental  language,  instrument  in,  673. 
See  Hundl. 

Origin,  domicile  of,  340,  341. 

Ostensible  owner,  tnoisfer  of  immovable 
property  by,  762. 

Oudh,  local  laws  in,  9. 

Oudh  taluqdirs,  intestate  succession  to, 

301,  303- 
Overdue  bill  or  note,  acceptor  of,  684 ; 

indorser  of,  684 ;  negotiation  of,  693. 
Owelty  of  exchange,  809,  note  i. 
Owner  of  goods,  Mle  by  possessor  with 

consent  of,  605. 
Owner  of  land  on  or  respecting  which 

riot  takes  place,  146,  147. 
Ownership,  violation  of  rights  of,  54. 
Ox,  killing,  &o.,  258.    See  Mischief. 

Panch^yat,  95 ;  member  of,  96. 
Panj&b,  local  laws  in,  9 ;  mortgages  in, 

1034. 
Paper  currency,  7,  600. 

Parole,  state  prisoner  or  prisoner  of 

war  at  large  on,  139. 
P^lrsfs,  353,  840,  note  3  ;  law  relating 

to,  xxi,  295  and  note  4,  298,  301^ 

1032  ;  wills  of,  303. 
Part-delivery,  594,  600. 
Part-payment,  594. 
Part-performance,  959,  note  i. 
Partial  acceptance,  701 ;  indorsement^ 

69a. 
Participation,  i,  64. 
Particidar  knowledge  or  intent,  offence 

requiring,  11 7-1 18. 
Parties,  to  notes,  bills,  and   cheques, 

68a-688  ;  to  suits  relating  to  mort^ 

gages,  791. 
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pMtiiioD,  ctmUoh  of  eMcments  on  %, 
901 ;  of  dwninant  heritage,  913. 

Pwiner,  marriege  cf  epiniiter,  396; 
agreement  in  reetnlnt  of  tnuie,  564 ; 
rceponsSbilitj  of  penon  leading  an* 
other  to  belieTe  him  a,  648 ;  idnor, 
647,  648 ;  Uabilitiet  cf,  649 ;  power 
to  bind  oo>partners,  649 ;  mataal  re- 
lations of,  650,  651 ;  cUitiea  of,  655; 
aoooonta  of,  654 ;  injnnetion  againtt, 
085 ;  raetraining  defendant  from  hold- 
mg  oat  plaintiff  as  lus,  987.  See 
Good-will,  Lender,  HinoTy  NoUoe, 
Serrant,  Widow,  Winding-op. 

Partneiehip,  509,  647,  801,  nota  4; 
oontract  of,  530-533,  650;  annvl- 
ment  of  oontract  of,  650;  diaedln- 
tion  of,  3q6,  653,  653;  eubeeqvent 
righto  and  obl^atione,  653 ;  wrong- 
fal  employment  bj  partner^tnutee 
of  traet  property  for  poipoica  of,  866. 
See  IVont. 

Parte  of  seta  of  billi,  717. 

Paaieftgers  in  ihipe,  7. 

Paetorage,  righto  of,  879. 

Patent,  ipeci£)  performance  of  oontraet 
for  Bale  of,  953,  note  3  ;  injonctaon  to 
restrain  infringement  of,  5^  and 
note  9. 

Patent  ambignity,  369. 

Patw^ris,  97,  note. 

Pawn,  538. 

Pawnbrokers,  539. 

Pawnee,  repledging  oroonyertinff  goods 
pledged,  530 ;  defined,  630 ;  bis 
righto,  R38,  637. 

Pawnor,  036;  his  right  to  redeem,  637. 

'  Payee,*  defined,  677 ;  certainty  as  to, 
676. 

Payment,  of  liabilities  in  respect  of 
thing  bequeathed,  419-431 ;  dis- 
chaige  by,  503 ;  by  mistake  or  onder 
coercion,  586 ;  in  due  coarse,  defined, 
678 ;  presentment  for,  695;  of  amount 
due  on  note,  etc.,  698 ;  when  dis- 
chaige,  700,  703;  for  honour,  711; 
into  Court  of  mortgage-debt,  733, 734 ; 
by  lessee  of  money  which  lessor  is 
bound  to  pay,  803 ;  or  tender  of, 
803.    See  Appropriation. 

Peace,  provoking  to  breach  of,  391. 
See  Affi«y,  Riot. 

Pegu  and  Sittang  Canal,  10. 

Penal  Code,  91-393 ;  Introduction  to, 
1-73  ;  ito  arrangement  criticised,  i ; 
ito  history,  71,  73. 

Penal  law,  specific  relief  not  granted  to 
enforce,  948. 

Penal  servitude,  7,  3o,  35,  108. 

Penalty  and  liquidated  damages,  593, 
note  3. 


Pendente  Ute,  admJnistratiop,  441; 
transfer,  766. 

Pensions,  inalienaWlity  of,  749. 

Performance,  discharge  by,  503;  of 
cooditions  of  proposal,  550 ;  of  oob- 
tracts,  570-584.  See  Negleet»  Speci- 
fio  performance. 

Periodical  paymenta,  i^ypoctiomDeBt  o^ 
760. 

Perishable,  goods  may  be  sold  by  finder, 
635  ;  trust  property,  oonTenioi&  o( 
845,  846. 

Perjury,  eee  False  evidence;  anbama- 
tion  of,  eee  Abetment. 

Perpetual  injunctions,  937,  983-4)90. 

Perpetuities,  rule  against,  307,  51  a» 
387,  753.    See  Pobiio. 

'  Person,'  93,  94,  487. 

Personal,  interest,  injunction  not  grant- 
ed in  absence  of,  989 ;  law,  838, 831, 
863;  qualifications,  oontraet  depen- 
dent on,  958 ;  right,  981. 

'  Personal  representatives,*  bequest  to, 
374 ;  to  ^  and  his,  376. 

Personation,  of  soldier,  143 ;  fat  pmw 
pose  of  proceeding  in  suit^  1 71  endnote 
9;  of  public  servant,  153,  154;  of 
jurors  or  assessor^  183 ;  cheatia^  by. 

Petition  for  probate,  450;  for  letters 
of  administration,  451,  453 ;  to  be 
discharged  from  trust,  868, 

Petroleum,  7. 

Pice,  when  legsl  tender,  504. 

Pictures,  defrmatery,  48. 

Piracy  of  copyrioht,  injunction  to  re- 
strain, 980 ;  of  designation  of  mann- 
facture,  989. 

Place  for  performance  of  promise,  575. 
See  Presentment. 

Plate^  counterfeiting  a,  373 ;  makmg  or 
possessing  oountafeit,  373-4 ;  silver, 
370,  note  a.  See  Forgery,  Gk)vem- 
ment  stamp,  l^rade-mark,  Valuable 
security. 

Plate,  for  winner  of  horserace,  566. 

Pleaders,  to  subscribe  petitions  for 
probate  or  administration,  453  ;  their 
contracto  for  professionai  service, 
516 ;  their  incapacity  to  buy  action- 
able claims,  814 ;  suspension  or  dis^ 
missal  of,  1031. 

Pledge,  636 ;  by  possessor  of  documen- 
ts^ title  te  goods,  638;  where 
pawnor  has  only  a  limited  interest^ 
638.    See  Pawn,  Pawnee,  Pawnor. 

Poison,  8;  causing  hurt  by,  3 18.  See 
Drug. 

Poisonous  substance,  rashness  or  negli- 
gence respecting,  198. 

Police,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
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Police  officers  trading,  153,  note  3. 

PolideB,  of  marine  and  &re  insurance, 
assignments  of,  499 ;  suits  on,  535 ; 
cancellation  of,  977. 

Policy.    See  Public  policy. 

Policy-brokers,  lien  of,  626. 

Policy-moneys,  tran8feree*s  right  to, 
765 ;  application  of,  by  mortgagee  in 

.    possession,  787. 

Polluting  air,  extent  of  prescriptiye 
right  of,  91 3 ;  injunction  to  restrain, 
986  and  note  7. 

Pollution  of  water,  905 ;  extent  of  pre- 
scriptiye right  of,  913. 

Polyandry,  281,  note  3. 

Ponds,  right  to  water  of,  898. 

Port-conmiissioners,  552,  note  i ;  at 
Bangoon,  97,  note. 

Portioners,  legacies  to^  426. 

Ports,  7. 

Possession,  proposed  definition  of,  56, 
57,  and  see  235,  notes  4,  5,  431,  605, 
628,  note  2 ;  violation  of  rights  of, 
54 ;  of  wife,  derk,  or  servant,  98 ; 
of  seller,  contract  for  sale  of  goods 
not  in,  598 ;  delivery  effected  by 
putting  buyer  in,  599 ;  sale  of  goods 
by  person  in,  by  owner*s  consent,  605 ; 
to  be  given  to  buyer  of  immoveable 
property,  769;  when  usufructuary 
mortgagor  entitled  to,  777 ;  mort- 
gagor redeeming  entitled  to,  795  ; 

.  lessee  entitled  to,  801 ;  lessor  on  de- 
termination of  lease,  802  ;  juridical, 
949,  note  I.    See  Prescription. 

Possibility,  of  matter  agreed  on,  495 ; 
not  transferable,  748. 

Post,  acceptance  of  proposal  by,  549. 
See  Bent. 

Post  office,  7 ;  not  liable  for  loss,  516.  ^ 

Posthxmious  child,  domicile  of  origin 
of,  340 ;  grandchild,  349. 

Postponement,  of  election,  430,  759  ; 
of  payment  or  delivery,  594 ;  of  prior 
mortgagee,  788 ;  of  day  ap^inted  for 

.   payment  of  mortgage  money,  79  2 ,  796. 

Pound-keepers,  97,  note. 

Power,  of  appointment,  will  made  in 
exercise  of,  362,  363 ;  will  operating 
as  execution  of,  372,  373;  of  sale, 
320,  note  1, 461,  note  3 ;  mortgagee's, 
782, 783, 817 ;  to  sell  trust  property, 
85  5 ;  to  revoke  transfer  of  immovable 
property,  transfer  by  person  having, 
763.    See  Lapse,  Bules. 

t^ower  of  attorney,  519;  service  on 
person  holding  general,  798. 

Powers,  of  executors  and  administra- 
tors, 460-462 ;  of  mortgagees,  782, 
817  ;  of  trustees,  855*858. 

Practice,   in    granting    and    revoking 


probate  and  administration,  447-457  > 
in  mandamus,  982. 

Prayopave^ana,  53. 

Preambles,  xxii  and  note  4. 

Precatory  trusts,  840,  note  4. 

Preferential  right  of  executor,  304 ;  of 
shipmaster,  524.    See  Wages. 

Pregnant  woman,  19. 

Premature  applications  for  injunctions, 
989,  note  9. 

Premium,  524 ;  defined,  800 ;  payment 
or  tender  of,  803. 

Prescription,  71 ;  acquisition  of  ease- 
ments by,  882,  883,  904;  rights 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by,  906, 
907 ;  extinctive,  886,  921. 

Presentment  for  acceptance,  694 ; 
drawee's  time  for  deliberation,  695, 
700 ;  when  drawee  has  no  fixed 
residence,  696 ;  or  is  dead  or  insol- 
vent, 696-7 ;  reasonable  time  for, 
709. 

Presentment  for  payment,  695  ;  during 
what  hours,  695 ;  of  note  etc.  payable 
by  instalments,  696  ;  of  instrument 
payable  at  specified  place,  696  ; 
where  maker  etc.  has  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  696 ;  of  cheque,  696 ; 
of  instrument  payable  on  demand, 
696 ;  where  drawee  etc.  is  dead  or 
insolvent,  696,  697  ;  when  unneces- 
sary, 697  and  note  4 ;  in  case  of  lost 
bill,  699 ;  reasonable  time  for,  709. 

Presentment  for  sight,  694-5. 

'  Presidency,*  94. 

Presidency  Bajiks,  552,  note  I ;  powers 
of  officers  of,  664. 

Presidency  towns,  mortgage  of  pro- 
perty in,  782. 

Presumptions,  as  to  knowledge  or  waiver 
in  case  of  election,  430,  759 ;  as  to 
contract  binding  agent,  643 ;  as  to 
negotiable  instruments,  663,  664, 
713,  714;  as  to  foreign  law  regard- 
ing notes,  bills,  and  cheques,  719; 
that  transfer  was  made  with  intent 
to  defraud,  767;  as  to  advantages 
gained  by  trustees  fr^m  their  bene- 
ficiaries, 832 ;  in  case  of  breach  of 
contract  to  transfer  property,  952. 
See  Date,  Holder. 

Presumptive  heir,  978,  note  i. 

Pretence.    See  Cheating. 

Pretended  biddings,  610, 963,  note  5. 

Pretium  affectionis,  951,  note  3. 

Prevarication  by  witness,  183. 

Preventing  service  or  publication  of 
summons,  155  ;  event  on  which  con- 
tract is  to  take  effect,  577. 

Preventive  relief,  948. 

Previous  convictions,  113,  114,  note  4. 
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Prioe  of  goodf,  Mooiainiog  Mnoont  of, 
59f6 ;  ^  tho  Court,  599. 

Prioo  of  work,  sniniiiaiy  doeUoD  in 
dkpvtatM  to,  517. 

PriDdpAl  Mid  Abettor.    See  Abetment. 

Prinoipftl  and  ftgent,  defined,  629 ;  wbo 
may  be  principal*  629;  ntUfioation 
by,  633,  633 ;  roTocation  by,  634, 
635;  lUbilitiei  ct,  641,  64a,  646, 
1033.    See  Agenoy,  A^ent. 

Prind|>Al  and  Burety,  573 ;  partiee  to 
billi  etc.  in  relation  ol^  684,  685. 

Prinoipal  oontracta,  509. 

Principal  debtor,  61  a. 

Printing,  deUmatorr  matter,  5  a,  389. 
8ee  iJelamation,  Obeoenity. 

Prior  disposition  not  affected  by  in- 
Talidity  of  ulterior,  756. 

Prior  partiee  to  negotiable  inetroment, 
liabiUty  of,  684. 

Priority  of  rights  created  by  tranafer, 
765  ;  of  mortgagee,  788. 

Prisoni,  9,  10. 

Priionen,  7 ;  of  war,  138, 139 ;  wills  of, 
356.  See  Parole,  Rescue,  State 
priioners. 

Privacy,  easement  to  restrain  interfer- 
ence with,  881 ;  rights  of,  907,  note  4. 

Private  defence,  right  of,  17,  iaa>ia6, 
ao8. 

Privileged  willi,  30a,  360. 

Prises,  public  offer  of,  493,  note  a; 
taken  in  war,  8a3  and  note  a,  838. 

Probate,  339;  grant  of,  433-435; 
necessity  of,  435  ;  effect  of,  435 ;  of 
copy  of  lost  or  withheld  will,  439 ; 
of  contents  of  lost  will,  439 ;  limited, 
441 ;  with  exception,  443 ;  of  the 
rest,  444 ;  amending  or  revoking 
grant  of,  445 ;  practice  in  granting 
or  revoking,  447-457;  conclusiveness 
of,  449 ;  form  of  grant  of,  454.  See 
Caveat. 

Probate  a|id  Administration  Act,  1 881, 
317-331. 

Ptocedure  in  suits  on  negotiable  in- 
struments, 664;  in  suits  between 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  734;  in 
the  enforcement  of  public  duties, 
98a  and  note  3.  See  Civil  Procedure 
Code. 

'  Proceedings,'  490  and  note  a. 

Produce,  of  fund,  bequest  of,  453 ;  of 
legacies,   475  ;   of  residuary  fimd, 

475-<>. 
Production,    of    testamentary  papers, 

447  ;    of  bill    etc.  when   payment 
demanded,  699. 
I^rofession,  effect  on  domicile  of  resi- 
dence in  exercise  of,  341  ;  agreement 
in  restraint  of,  563-4. 


Professional  sorioe,  509,  516. 

Profit,  on  resale,  605 ;  from  goods  bafled, 
624 ;  agent  must  account  fat,  637  ; 
partnenhip  implies  ezpeetatkm  ai, 
053,  note  I  ;  trustee  not  to  use  tnmt 
fonds  for  Us  own,  860;  whan  co- 
partner trustee  of,  946. 

Profits  h  prendre,  88a 

Prohibition    of 
653  and  note  a. 

Promise,  546 ;  express  or  implied,  551 ; 
to  compensate  for  something  done 
for  promisor,  564 ;  to  pay  time-barred 
deU,  564;  refusal  or  disability  to 
perform,  571 ;  employing  competent 
person  to  perfonn,  57a;  accepting 
performance  from  thud  person,  57a  ; 
joint-promise,  57a-3  ;  time  and  place 
for  performing,  575 ;  reciprocal,  576- 
578 ;  to  do  impossible  or  unlawful 
^  579;  alternative,  580;  ronit* 
ting  performance  of ,  58a. 

Promisee,  546  ;  when  he  can  end  ooin- 
tract,  571 ;  accepting  perfonnaooe 
from  third  person,  57a ;  his  right 
against  joint  promisors,  572-3; 
neglecting  to  afford  promisor  reason- 
Mb  fsdlities,  584 ;  in  a  contract  oi 
indemnity,  611. 

Promisor,  546 ;  representatives  of, 
570;  refusing  to  perform,  571;  ex- 
cused by  promisee  s  neglect  to  giive 
fiusilities  to,  584.  See  Joint  promise. 

Promissory  note,  509;  defined,  675; 
custom  of  shroffii  as  to,  674,  note; 
holder  of,  677  ;  negotiation  of,  678  ; 
when  payable  on  demand,  660,  679 ; 
maturity  of,  680,  681 ;  presentment 
for  sight  of,  604;  presentment  for 
payment  of,  695.  See  Inchoate 
stamped  instruments.  Maker,  Nego* 
tiable  instrument. 

Promoters  of  company,  extravagant 
contract  by,  962  ;  specific  perform- 
ance of  contract  by,  966,  970. 

*  Proper  care  and  caution,'  116,  note  a. 

Proper  time  and  place,  575. 

Property,  offences  against,  53,  235-^ 
267,  and  see  Ammgement  of  sec- 
tions, pp.  85-87  ;  public  servant 
unlawfully  buying  or  bidding  for, 
153  >  protection  of  deceased's,  448; 
general  transferability  of,  748 ;  who 
may  transfer,  749;  operation  of  trans- 
fer of,  750.  See  Formalities,  Goods, 
Immoveable  pipperty.  Transfer. 

Property-mark,  275  -  378,  and  see 
Arrangement  of  sections,  p.  88; 
eount^eiting,  63, 376 ;  removing  or 
de&cing,  278.  See  Counterfeitiiig, 
Forgery,  Mark,  Trade-mark, 
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Propotel,  493,  546.    See  Acceptance. 

I^poier,  death  or  inaanity  of,  550. 

X^rosecution  with  intent  to  injure,  173. 

Prostitution,  selling  or  baying  minors 
for  purposes  of,  33a ;  recognised  by 
Hindii  law,  496. 

Protection  of  property  of  deceased, 
448. 

Protest,  706-708,  711;  when  notaiy^s 
services  cannot  be  obtained,  663 .  0^0 
Drawee  in  case  of  need. 

X^vince,  338  and  note  a.   See  Probate. 

Provisions,  implied  warranty  on  sale  of, 
607.    See  Food. 

Provocation,  207,  320,  aai,  326,  227, 
328.    See  Insult,  Biot. 

Proxy,  appointment  of,  859. 

'Public,'  94;  abetting  conmussion  of 
offence  by,  133 ;  transfer  in  per- 
petuity for  benefit  of,  752. 

Public  charges,  seller^s  duty  to  pay, 
769 ;  payable  by  buyer,  771 ;  payable 
by  mortgagor,  779. 

Public  convenience,  194,  197. 

Public  curator,  860. 

Public  decency  and  morals,  34;  offences 
affecting,  200,  201  ;  and  see  Arrange- 
ment of  Sections,  p.  82. 

Public  duties,  bond  for  performance  of, 
592 ;  enforcement  of,  980-982. 

Public  entertainment,  tranrfer  of  li- 
cense to  attend  place  of,  924. 

public  functionaries,  injunctions  to  re- 
strain acts  of,  987,  note  6. 

Public  good,  imputations  made  for,  286. 

Public  health,  33 ;  offences  affecting, 
194-197;  and  see  Arrangement  of 
sections,  p.  82. 

Public  holidays,  681,  709. 

Public  justice,  offences  against,  30, 
1 71-183;  and  see  Arrangement  of 
sections,  pp.  80,  81.  See  False  evi- 
dence. Public  servant. 

Public  morals,  offences  affecting,  aoo, 
201. 

'  Public  nuisance,'  194,  200. 

Public  office  not  transferable,  749. 

Public  performance,  opinion  respecting 
merits  of,  287. 

Public  policy,  559,  note  4. 

Public  question,  opinion  respecting  con- 
duct touching,  286. 

Public  safety,  33;  offences  affecting, 
197-199. 

*  Public  servant,  7,  95,  90  and  notes, 
123,  1032;  ofiences  by  or  relating  to, 
39,  149-163 ;  and  see  Arrangement 
of  sections,  p.  79 ;  wearing  garb  or 
carrying  token  resembling  one  used 
^7)  '54y  authorised  to  administer 
oaths,  158,  note  6;  criminal  breach 


of  trust  by,  349 ;  opinion  respecting 
conduct  of,  286.  See  Abetment, 
Af&ay,  Assault,  Bribe,  Conceal- 
ment, Escape,  Framing  incorrect 
document.  Gift,  Gratification,  Per- 
sonation, Riot,  Salary,  Trade. 

Public  tranquillity,  28,  39;  offences 
against,  143-148 ;  and  see  Arrange* 
ment  of  sections,  pp.  78,  79. 

Public  transfer,  729,  739. 

Public  way,  causing  injury  or  obstruc- 
tion to  person  in,  197,  198. 

Publication,  of  sunmions,  155 ;  of  papers 
or  letters,  injunction  to  restrain,  985, 
987,  988. 

Puffers,  610  and  note  2,  963. 

Punishment,  theories  of,  26. 

Punishments,  104-114,  and  see  Ar- 
rangement of  sections,  pp.  75,  76; 
under  Penal  Code,  18 ;  dassified  list 
of,  25,  26;  for  making  false  aver- 
ments in  petitions  etc.  and  in  Succes- 
sion Act,  452. 

Purchase  by  executor  or  administrator 
of  deceased's  property,  461. 

Purchase-money,  payment  or  tender 
of,  771 ;  application  of,  after  sale 
under  power,  783,  8i8.    See  Price. 

Purity  of  water,  right  to,  897. 

Qualifications,  contract  depending  on 
personal,  958. 

Quialified  acceptance,  701 ;  indorsement, 
690,  691. 

Quidified  owner,  advantage  gained  by, 
876. 

Quality,  warranty  of,  531. 

Quarantine,  7;  rules,  disobeying,  195. 

Quarries,  which  lessee  must  not  work, 
804. 

Quasi-contracts,  533,  534,  585-587, 
1033;  damages  for  failure  to  dis- 
charge obligation,  created  by,  588. 

Quasi-easements,  901. 

Quasi-trusts,  830. 

<  Queen,'  94 ;  waging  war  against,  136. 

'  Queen's  coin,'  184.    See  Coin. 

Questions,  refusal  to  answer,  159; 
which  seller  must  answer,  769. 

Quieting  title,  935. 

Quiritarian  ownership,  821,  note  I. 

Quitrents,  lien  for,  530. 

Quorum  of  executors,  462. 

Railway  companies,  552,  note  i ;  bail- 
ments to,  515,  662,  note  3.  See 
Cloak-rooms,  Shares,  Time-tables. 

Railways,  3,  note  i,  7 ;  in  Native  ter- 
ritory, 3,  note  I,  298 ;  mortgage  of, 
781.    See  Receiver. 

Railway  servants,  97,  note. 
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Balaw»«flr,  895,  note  4. 

B4L  when  inftUeiiAU*.  749,  note. 

BijpoUnft  Agttacj,  998. 

Bijpote,  ftge  of  mArriag«  amoiigti,  37, 

110U5. 
Bftngoon,  w»terworki»  10 ;  moHgag*  of 

propcrtj  in,  782*    See  Booorder. 
Bape,  47,  S33,  234;  Utompi  to  oommit, 

393,  note  4. 
*  Baahy' '  raahly/  raahn— ,  1 1»  i  a>  I97» 

an,  aai. 
Baah  driviiig,  riding,  and  nftvigation 

in  pabUo  way,  197. 
BaahnMi,  ac  to  poiaonoiia  aabataaoe, 

138;    endangering   homan   life,  or 

penonal  aafetj  of  othen,  aai. 
Batification,  509^  531,  53a ;  of  agent'a 

act,  63a,  633. 
Beadj   money,    inoludee   baUnoe   at 

banker^*,  370,  note  a. 
Beallaat,  895,  note  6,  911,  note  4. 
<Beaaon  to  believe*'  98. 
Beaaonable  oompensation,  59a,  note  3. 
Reasonable  oonstmotion,  371. 
Beaaonable  miaapprehenaion,  968,  note 

6. 
Beaaonable  opportnnity  of  inapeotion, 

571  and  note  3. 
BeMonable  prioe,  599. 
Beaaonable  time,  carrier  moat  deliver 

within,  5x5  ;  engi^ement  to  be  per- 
formed within,  575 ;  for  presentment, 

giving    notice   of    diahonoor,    and 

noting,  709. 
BeoMpt,  for  pnrchase  money,  8i7  ;  oo> 

trustee  joining  in,  851 ;  in  full,  854, 

note  5  ;  trustee's  power  to  give,  857. 
Beoeipts  from  mortgaged  property  in 

lieu  of  interest,  788. 
Beoeiver,8i7,8i9,863,note4;  of  profits 

of  railway,  canal,  etc,  781,  note  5 ; 

appointment  of,  936,  980. 
Beoeiving  ympeTij  taken  by  war  or 

depredation  on  friendly  power,  1 38 ; 

stolen  goods,  59,  350,  351. 
Beciprocal  promises,  547 ;  perfoimanoe 

of,  S7^f  577,  578,  580. 
BMosion,  44,  note  i. 

Beoognizances,  putting  under,  18,  591. 

Beoord,  framing   incorrect,    153;    of 

Gouzt,  foigery  of,  a7a ;  contract  of, 

506. 
Beoorder  of  Bangoon,  339. 
Becoupment   of  trustee  for  erroneous 

over-payment,  853. 
Bectification  of  instruments,  973,  974. 
Be-deliveiy   to   bailor  without  tide, 

635. 
Bedemption,  right  of,  in  case  of  pledge 

of  goods,  637 ;  in  oaae  oif  mortgage  of 

immoveable  property,  776,  777  and 


note  I ;  eidt  €or,  776;  paiiiea  to  aait 
for,  791 ;  who  may  sue  for,  794 ;  por- 
ehaaer'a  ri^t  to  eompel,  956.  8ef 
Deposit,  Fofeolosura.  Tendsr. 

Redraft,  71a. 

Be-entiy,  right  of,  748. 

Re-ezchange,  71a. 

Referee  in  case  of  need,  eee  Braw«e  in 
caae  of  need, 

Reforenoe,  to  arintratioiiy  565.  See  In- 
oorporation. 

Refotmatoiy,  schools,  7, 18. 519 ;  aeitle- 
ments,  18. 

Refunding  of  legadea,  when  e¥f»nntor 
may  require,  478-480. 

RefuMl  to  answer  public  servant,  159 ; 
to  si^  statement  when  required  by 
pahhc  servant,  159;  to  take  oath 
or  affirmation,  158,  159;  to  aoeept 
offer  of  performance,  570;  to  perform 
promise  in  its  entiiv^,  571 ;  of 
promisee  to  fodlitate  perfbnnanoe, 
584;  to  accept  where  goods  not 
ordered  are  sent  with  goods  ordered, 
610 ;  of  one  of  several  doneea,  8x1. 

Regimental  neceasaries,  8,  14a,  note  a. 

Register  of  birth,  etc.,  foigeiy  o^  373. 

•Registered,'  defined,  747,  768,  775. 
801. 

Registered  letter,  presentment  by  means 
ot  66a. 

Registering  officers,  97,  note. 

Registration,  of  documents,  7 ;  ai  birtha 
and  deaths,  9;  of  agreement  made 
on  account  of  natural  affection,  56a ; 
of  instrumenta  of  aale,  768,  mort* 
gage,  775,andleaae,8oi;  ofdedara- 
tion  of  intention  to  retain  discon- 
tinuous easement,  886,  931. 

Registration  Act,  519,  note  7. 

Registration-ofiioe,  976;  officers,  97, 
note. 

Reimbursement,  of  person  payingmoney 
due  by  another,  585 ;  of  ezpenaea, 
trustee's  right  to,  85  a  and  note  a. 

Rejection,  of  erroneous  parts  of  descrip^ 
tion,  367,  368;  of  part  of  wHl,  371. 

Relapse,  34. 

Relations,  bequest  to,  373. 

Release,  dishonest,  355;  of  debt  due 
to  deceased,  371 ;  dlacharge  by,  506 ; 
of  one  joint  promisor,  574 ;  of  prin- 
cipal debtor,  615;  of  one  co-surety^ 
616 ;  of  maker,  acceptor,  or  indorser, 
700 ;  of  easements,  885  ;  extinction 
of  eaaements  by,  91 7, -91 8. 

Relief  against  forfeiture  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  736. 

Religion,  303,  303 ;   advancement  of, 

753. 
Religious  assembly,  disturbing,  303« 
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BeligioiXB  endowments*  833  and  note, 
of  Natives  not  transferabley  747,  note 
2,  748,  note  I. 

BeligiouB  feeling,  offences  relating  to, 
.33,  303. 

Beligioua  hallucination,  117,  note. 

Beligioos  uses,  bequest  to,  390. 

Religious  woiship,  minor's,  856,  857. 

Remainderman,  spednc  performance 
enforced  by,  965  ;  against  971. 

Be-marriage,  during  lifetime  of  husband 
or  wife,  381 ;  of  widow,  does  not  ex- 
clude her  from  administering,  437. 

Banission  of  performance  of  promise, 
583  and  note  4. 

itemote  damage,  505,  588. 

Bemoter  parties  to  bill  etc.,  687. 

Remoteness,  rule   against,   387,    388. 

389- 
Bemoval  of  prisoners,  3i ;    of  stamp 

from  document,  191 ;  of  thing  speci- 
fically bequeathed,  416. 

Remuneration,  agent's  right  to^  639 ; 
not  to.partner  for  acting  in  partner- 
ship business,  651 ;  for  trustee's  ser- 
▼ices,  860;  of  constructiTe  trustee, 
878. 

Renewal,  of  mortgaged  lease,  779,  784, 
946  ;  of  lease  of  trust-property,  cove- 
nant for,  961. 

Rent,  defined,  800 ;  seller's  duty  to  pay, 
769 ;  remitting  through  post,  803, 
note  6. 

Rents,  bequest  of,  433 ;  collecting  ar- 
rears of  deceased's,  464 ;  and  profits, 
750;  of  mortgaged  property,  786; 
beneficiary's  right  to,  861. 

Renunciation  by  executor,  436 ;  of 
agent's  authority,  634,  635 ;  of 
lessee's  character  as  such,  806;  of 
beneficial    interest,  841 ;    of  trust. 

Repairs,  by  lessee,  735 ;  of  mortgaged 
property,  787 ;  of  property  leased, 
803,  803  ;  allowance  for,  975,  note 
5 ;  necessary  for  preserving  ease- 
ment, 91 1 ;  trustee's  power  to  make, 
855  and  note  i. 

Repeal,  matters  done  under  enactment 
before,  490. 

Repetition  of  words  in  different  parts 
in  same  will,  371 ;  of  legacies,  378. 

Repledging  goods,  539. 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  Courts,  386. 

Representatives,  bequest  to,  374;  be- 
quest to  A  and  his,  376 ;  of  promisors, 
570;  of  pawnor  and  pawnee,  637, 
note  6;  specific  peiformanoe  eniforced 
against,  971.  8ee  Administrator, 
&ecutor,  Heir. 

Reputation,    forgery    for    purpose    of 


h*nn"»g»  373;  o^  legitimacy,  377. 
See  De&mation,  Libel. 

Re-sale  of  goods  on  buyer's  failure  to 
perform,  605. 

Rescission,  of  contract  by  agreement  of 
parties,  581 ;  of  voidable  contract, 
583,  584;  compensation  in  case  of 
rightful,  593 ;  of  contract  of  sale  of 
goods,  610 ;  of  contracts  in  writing, 
974-976. 

Rescripts,  imperial,  xxvi. 

Rescue  of  prisoners,  181,  183,  note  i ; 
of  state  or  war,  139.  See  Escape, 
Harbouring. 

Reservoir,  fouling  water  of  public,  196, 
injuring,  358. 

Residuary  legatee,  379,  380,  435,  480 ; 
grant  of  administration  wiib.  will 
annexed  to,  436;  when  security  given 
by,  473 ;  entitled  to  produce  of  resi- 
duary fund,  475 ;  surplus  payable  to, 
480. 

Residue,  includes  property  ineffectually 
appointed,  379-380 ;  lapse  of  part  of, 
381 ;  bequest  of,  enumerating  cer- 
tain artides,  410;  conversion  and 
investment  of,  473. 

Resistance,  to  taking  property  by  lawful 
authority,  160 ;  to  lawful  apprehen* 
sion,  181,  183. 

Respondentia,  491,  509,  534. 

Rest,  grants  of  the,  444. 

Restoration  of  goods  bailed  gratuit^ 
ously,  634. 

Restraint,  wrongful,  331,  333  ;  of  mar- 
'U^i  563 »  o^  trade,  agreement  in, 
523*  563*  5^4;  of  legal  proceedings, 

564. 

Restriction,  repugnant  to  interest 
created,  75 1 ;  on  use  of  land,  burden 
of  obligation  imposing,  763;  not 
favoured  by  law,  884 :  useless,  886. 

Rests,  taking  accounts  with,  788,  note 
I,  849. 

Resulting  trusts,  830,  831. 

Retuner,  executor  has  no  right  of,  465, 
466-7  ;  agent's  right  of,  639 ;  out  of 
purchase-money  of  amount  of  encum- 
brances, 771. 

Retention  of  property,  98. 

Retirement  from  partnership,  653, 1034. 

Re-transfer,  of  n^otiable  instrument, 
691-3 ;  of  mort^hged  property,  795.. 

Return  of  goods  bailed,  634. 

Revenue,  payment  of  government,  786. 
See  Farmer. 

Revenue-authorities,  transfer  by,  770, 
note  3. 

Revenue-o£BlcerB  trading,  153,  note  3. 

Revenue-sale,  charge  on  proceeds  of, 

785. 
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B«TwrioDar,  of  Mrrltfni  lMriteg«,  906 ; 
niAj  me  for  ipedAo  perfonnaiMM,  965. 

B«vUw,  not  of  order  in  summarf  suit 
by  p«noii  ditpoMMmd  of  immoTaUa 
P»«P«f*y,  950. 

BcriTAl  of  wills,  363 »  364,  365  ;  of 
posled   onaelmantt,  489;    of 
mento,  887, 933. 

BoTooftble  oontraot,  959,  961,  and 
noto  8. 

Bevooation,  of  will,  306,  note  a,  357, 
36a,  363,  364 ;  of  grants  of  probate 
or  administration,  445,  446,  I57  ;  of 
aooeptanoe,  493;  of  proposal,  493; 
of  proposals  and  aooeptanoes,  548, 
549;  of  oontinning  guarantee,  613, 
614 ;  of  agent's  aatliority,  633,  634, 
635 ;  of  eontinoing  guarantee  given 
to  a  firm,  654 ;  transfer  operating  as 
a»  763 ;  of  gift*  811 ;  of  trust,  871 ; 
extinction  of  easement  br,  918;  of 
license,  925,  926 ;  licensee  s  rights  on, 
936.    See  Marriage. 

'  Reward  for  doing/  150. 

Bewards,  to  oonstables  and  seamen,  563, 
note  I ;  for  return  of  lost  goods,  635. 

Biding,  nsh  or  negligent,  197. 

Bight,  of  re-entry  for  right  of  condition 
subsequent,  748 ;  to  sue  for  compen- 
sation  for  fraud  or  harm,  749 ;  of 
ooeupanoy,  803 ;  in  gross,  880,  895, 
note  ft. 

<  Rifl^ht  heirs,'  bequest  to,  373. 

Bight  of  way,  extent  of,  913  ;  declara- 
tion that  A  is  not  entitled  to,  978, 
979 ;  injunction  to  restrain  suit  tor 
obstructing  alleged,  986. 

Rigorous  imprisonment,  ao,  35. 

Biot^  assaulting  public  servant  when 
suppressing,  140 ;  giving  provocation 
with  intent  to  cause,  146 ;  liabilities 
of  owner  and  his  agents  for  whose 
benefit  riot  is  committed,  147 ;  dis- 
obedience causing,  163. 

Bioting,  144, 1 45 .  See  Affi«y,  Unlaw- 
ful assembly. 

Rivers,  conservancy  of,  8;  injuring 
public,  358 ;  right  to  enjoyment  of 
water  of,  897,  note  9.     See  Mischief. 

Boad,  injuring  public,  358.  See  Mis- 
chief. 

Boad-cess,  lien  for,  530. 

Bobbery,  59,  343,  343,  344,  345.  See 
Daooity,  Extortion,  Private  defence, 
Theft. 

Bules,  power  to  make,  486 ;  of  High 
Court,  799. 

Bumours,  circulating  false,  391. 

Bunning  account,  mortgage  to  secure 
balance  of,  788. 

Rupee,  when  legaX  tender,  504. 


Saered  objeei,  destroying  etc,  aoa. 
Safety,  injuring  paUic,  194; 

or  n^liffence  endangering 

33 1 ;    aavaDoement    d,    75a. 

Adulteration,  Infection,  Nnvigatitm, 

Nnisanoe,  Riding,  River. 
SaUor.     See   Assault,   Dessrtkn,  In> 

subordination.     Mariner,     Mntany, 

Punishment. 
Salary  of  public  officer,  inalienability 

<^f  749- 
Sale,  of  property  bequeathed  to  sevenl 

in  succession,  410;  of  stock  specifically 
bequeathed,  418 ;  by  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator,  461 ;  in  execntioa  of  de- 
crees^ 5 1 1 ;  for  arrears  of  revenue,  51 1 ; 
of  the  property  of  proclaimed  pereons, 
511;  defined,  510,  594;  of  goods, 
594-610;  warranty  on,  607-609 ;  by 
auction,  610 ;  pawnee's  right  oC  627; 
of  immovable  property,  739,768-773 ; 
of  property  subject  to  prior  mortgage, 
790;  of  actionable  daim,  814;  by 
trustee  directed  to  sell  within  speci- 
fied time,  848 ;  of  trust-prtqwrty,  855, 
860 ;  reseisnon  of  contract  o^  975 ; 
injunction  to  restrain,  984,  985.  See 
Ademption,  Alienation,  livery. 
Power  of  sale.  Receipt,  Registra- 
tion, Revenue,  Sample,  TiUei,  War- 
ranty. 

Salt,  7,  8. 

Salvaie,  534,  note  3. 

Sample,  sale  by,  607. 

Sanction  of  shiuraholders,  directors*  con- 
tract without,  961. 

Sanitary  regulation,  8. 

Sans  recours,  691. 

Santtfl  Parganas,  513  note. 

SariUs  and  puraoe,  7. 

Satisfaction,  bequest  in,  476;  accept- 
ance of,  583. 

Satt^  659,  note  i. 

Savings-bimk,  deposit  of  trust-funds  in, 
836,  848. 

Screening  offender,  175,  176. 

3<^P>  ^59t  >^<i  i^ote  I. 

Sea-mark,  exhibiting  folse,  197 ;  de- 
stroying, 359.    See  Mischief. 

Seal,  making  or  possessing  counterfeit, 
373;  probate  and  administration 
granted  under,  454,  455 ;  instru- 
ments under,  465  ;  promises  under, 
506;  not  required  to  protest,  707, 
note  I.    See  Forgery. 

Seamen,  breach  of -contract  by,  63; 
wills  o^  360,  361 ;  wages  and  dis- 
charge of,  519.    See  Sailor. 

Second  offence,  1 1 3-1 14 ;  cousins,  376. 

Secret  process,  injunction  to  restrain 
disclosure  of,  987. 
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Secretary  of  State  in  Council  518,  78a » 

937. 981. 
Secreting  documents  to  prevent  their 

production  as  evidence,  171. 
*  Section,*  103,  489. 
Securities  for  money,  370,  note  2. 
Security,  given  by  residuary  legatee, 
472 ;    surety  entitled  to  benefit   of 
creditor's,   617;    protest  for  better, 
706 ;  insufficient,  780, 782 ;  hazardous, 
844 ;  trustee's  power  to  accept,  857. 
See  Conditional  sale.  Hypothec,  Lien, 
Mortgage,  Pawn,  Valuable  security. 
Seduction,  kidnapping  woman  for  pur- 
pose of,  230. 
Selection,  seller's  right  of,  597. 
Self-defence,  17. 
Self-preservation,  18. 
Seller,  of  goods,  595,  596,  598  ;  selection 
by,  597;  lien  of,  601 ;  of  immovable 
property,  duties  of,  730,  769 ;  rights 
of»    730»   77o»   771'      'S'ec  Delivery, 
Latent  defects.   Resale,   Kescission, 
Stoppage  in  transit.  Warranty. 
Selling  defamatory  matter,  52  ;  printed 
or  engraved    substance    containing 
defamatory  matter,  289. 
Sentence.    See   Commutation,   Forfei- 
ture, Punishment,  Bemission. 
Separate  property,  572,  note  3 ;  of  part- 
ner, 655. 
Separate  use,  g^s  to,  751  and  note  3  ; 

settlement  to  woman's,  290. 
Separation  from  husband,  its  effect  on 
wife's    domicile,   343 ;    on  widow's 
right  to  administer,  457. 
Sepoys,  552,  note  i. 
Sepulture,  trespass  on  place  of,  32. 
Servant,  possession  of,  98 ;    theft  by, 
239 ;  criminal  breach  of  trust  by,  249 ; 
domicile  of,  342  ;   preferential  pay- 
ment of  wages  of,  464 ;  damages  for 
wrongful  discharge  of,  589,  note ;  re- 
munerated by  share  of  profits  of  trade, 
648;    of  the   Queen,  92,  94.     See 
Public  servant. 
Service,*  criminal  breach  of  contract  of, 
279,  280;  of  process,  172;  contract 
o^>  509*     ^^^  Agency,  Carriage,  De- 
posit, Master  and  apprentice.  Master 
and    servant.    Partnership,   Profes- 
sional service.  Work  on  materials. 
Servient  heritage,  894. 
Servient  owner,    cannot  require   con- 
tinuance of  easement,  922. 
Servitudes.    See  Easements. 
Servitus  stillicidii,  914,  note  5,  915, 

note  I. 
Set-off,  of  debts  due  to  agent,  644 ;  of 
profits  against  interest,  not  allowed 
to  trustee,  850. 


Sets  of  bills,  663,  717. 

'Settlement,'  of  minor's  property  on 

^^'^^n^i^g®*   354  J    barring  widow   of 

.  interest  in  husband's  estate,  437; 
defined,  947  ;  restrictions  on  power 
to  make,  727;  on  marriage,  specific 
performance  of,  965  j  specific  perform- 
ance of  testamentary  directions  to 
execute  a,  972. 

Settlement  of  accounts,  trustee's  right 
to,  854. 

Sevasthan,  748,  note  i. 

Severing  agent's  authority,  635 ;  trus- 
teeships, 870,  note  3. 

Share,  of  profits,  no  test  of  partnership, 
647;  of  mortgaged  property,  redemp- 
tion of,  777. 

Shares,  of  a  railway  company,  370, 
note  2  ;  specific  performance  of  con- 
tract for  sale  of,  953  ;  in  companies, 
transfer  of,  499. 

Shia  law,  871,  note  3. 

Ship,  delivery  of,  951,  note  8;  regis- 
try, 7- 

Shipmasters,  519. 

Shipowner.    See  Charterparty. 

Ships,  destruction  of,  7.  See  Passengers. 

Shooting,  312;  causing  hurt  by ,  2 1 7, 2 1 8. 

Short  title,  zxii. 

Shroffs,  673,  note,  674. 

Sight.    See  After  sight.  At  sight. 

Signature,  of  will,  358  ;  authenticating 
alteration,  364 ;  of  note,  675  ;  of  bill, 
676  ;  of  acceptance,  677 ;  of  indorse- 
ment, 679. 

Sikandar^bid,  298. 

Sikhs,  295  ;  wills  of,  314. 

Silence,  fraudulent, 555,  557 ;  guarantee 
obtained  by,  618. 

Simple  homicide,  39. 

Simple  imprisonment,  20,  25. 

Simple  mortgage,  530,  774;  sale  under, 

795- 

Simple  mortgagee,  781. 

Sind  Frontier,  8. 

Sisters,  their  right  to  intestate's  pro- 
perty, 35^. 

Skill  required  from  agent,  637. 

Slave-trade,  5,  7,  231,  note  2. 

Slavery,  47. 

Slaves,  importing,  buying,  selling,  etc., 
231,  232.    See  Kidnapping. 

Slight  harm,  acts  causing,  16,  17,  122. 

Sodomy,  234, 

Soldier,  arms  of,  7  ]  wearing  dress  of, 
142  ;  privileged  will  of,  360  ;  instruc- 
tions for  will  of,  361.  See  Assault, 
Desertion,  Insubordination,  Mutiny, 
Punishment. 

Solemn  affirmation,  103. 

Solicitor.    See  Lien. 
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Solitary  oonfinemeni,    ao,   113.     See 

Imprisonment. 
Solvency,  wimnty  of,  531, 814. 
'Son,*  moftnB  %  legitunaie  ton,  377; 

indndes  adopted  ton,  489. 
Sound  mind,  for  puipoM  of  contracting, 

Soyereign.    See  Qneen. 

Special  indonement.    See  Indorsement 

infaU. 
« Special  law,'  loa. 
Special   laws,  loa ;    saved  by  Penal 

Code,  6,  9a. 
Special  liens,  539. 
Special  purposes,  grant  of  probate  or 

a^ninistration  for,  441-443. 
Specialty  debt  not  preferred  in  India, 

465. 
Specific  execution,  beneficiary's  right 

to,  861. 

Spedfio  legacies,  407-410,  409,  note 
3 ;  ademption  of,  414-418;  rateable 
abatement  of,  467;  produce  of,  475. 

Specific  performance  of  contracts,  953- 
97a ;  contracts  specifically  enforce- 
able, 953-958 ;  contracts  not  specifi- 
cally enforceable,  958-963  ;  discretion 
of  Court  as  to  decreeing,  963-965; 
who  may  obtain,  965,  960 ;  who  can- 
not obtain,  966-068 ;  who  cannot  ob- 
tain except  with  a  variation,  968- 
970;  against  whom  contracts  may 
be  specifically  enforced,  970,  971 ; 
against  whom  contracts  cannot  be 
specifically  enforced,  971,  973;. ef- 
fect of  dismissing  a  suit  for,  973  ;  of 
rectified  contract,  974. 

Specific  relief,  how  given,  947,  948. 

Specific  Belief  Act,  945-991 ;  Intro- 
duction to,  938,  940. 

Specific  remedy,  930. 

Spirits,  8.     See  Excise. 

Spring  or  reservoir,  fouling  water  of^  196. 

Stabbing,  317,  318. 

'Stage  of  a  judicial  proceeding,*  166. 

Stage-carriages,  liability  of  proprietor 
of.  517. 

Stamps,  7 ;  offences  relating  to,  31,  33  ; 
on  negotiable  instruments,  664 ;  on 
lost  note,  etc.,  presumption  as  to,  713. 
See  Government  stamp. 

State.    See  Command. 

State-offences,  7,  37,  38,  136-139,  and 
Arrangement  of  sections,  pp.  77,  78. 

State-prisoners,  7,  38,  note  i ;  allowing 
escape  of,  138,  139;  aiding  escape  0$ 
139  ;  rescuing  or  harbouring,  139. 

Status,  declarations  of,  978. 

Statute  of  Frauds,  sec.  5,  6,  13,  19-33, 
398,  note  I ;  sees,  i,  3,  3,  4  and  7 
repealed  by  Contract  Act,  656. 


Steam-vsMelf,  inland,  7 ;  sorvay  of,  8, 

9,  10. 
Stipends    to  Government    pensionert, 

749-    , 
Stock,  ademption  of  bequests  of,  415, 

416. 

Stock  in  company,  exoneration  of  spe- 
cific beauest  of,  430. 

Stock  on  nrm,  370,  note  a. 

Stocks,  confinement  in,  33,  note  a. 

'  Stolen  property,*  350 ;  dishoneetiy  re- 
ceiving, 350, 351  ;  habitually  dealing 
in,  351 ;  assisting  to  conceal,  351. 
Bee  Beoeiving. 

Stoppage  in  transit,  60a,  605. 

Straits  Settiement,  91,  note  3. 

Stridhana,  553,  note  1,  57a,  note  3. 

Striking  out  indorsement,  685-6. 

Sub-agents,  631,  63a;  termination  of 
their  antiiority,  636. 

Sub-leases,  736,  803,  and  note  i. 

Sub-partnenhip,  651,  note  7. 

Sub-pledge,  6a8. 

Subscription,  promise  to  pay,  1033. 

Subsequent,  buyer,  lien  against^  60a ; 
condition,  756;  incumbrancer,  779- 
780 ;  mortgagee,  785. 

Substituted  contract,  discharge  by,  50a. 

Subterraneous  channels,  897,  note  6. 

Succession,  to  immoveable  property  in 
British  India,  341 ;  to  moveable  pro- 
perty wherever  situate,  341 ;  in  British 
India,  343 ;  bequest  to  two  or  more 
in,  410. 

Succession  Act,  Indian,  337-484;  In* 
troduction  to,  397-333. 

Successors  of  functionaries  or  corpora- 
tions, 490. 

Suicide,  309  ;  abetting  suicide  of  child, 
lunatic,  idiot  or  intoxicated  person, 
a  1 1 ;  of  others,  306 ;  attempt  to  com- 
mit, 313. 

Suit,  for  administration,  794 ;  for  exe- 
cution of  trust,  863 ;  injunction  to 
restrain,  986. 

Sum  payable  under  bill  etc.,  certainty 
as  to,  676;  stated  differentiy  in 
figures  and  in  words,  679  ;  in  case  of 
blank  acceptances  etc.,  679,  680. 

Summons,    oee  Absconding. 

Sunday,  681. 

Superstitious  uses,  390,  note  4,  839, 
note  6  ;  use,  839,  note  6. 

Supplemental  grants,  444  (sec.  331), 

1033. 
Supplying  words,  367. 

Support,  913,  note  i ;  prescriptive  right 
to,  883  ;  right  to,  897  ;  compensation 
for  removal  of,  916;  injunction  to 
prevent  removal  of,  986. 

Surety,  to  administration  bond,  356; 
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may  recover  payments  made  on  be- 
half of  principal,  573  ;  defined,  612  ; 
liability  of,  61  a  ;  death  of,  614;  dis- 
charge of,  614,  615,  616;  rights  of, 
617  ;  in  case  of  note,  bill  or  cheque, 
684,  685 ;  discharge  of,  685  ;  for 
payment  of  mortgaged  debt,  794. 
See  Guarantee. 

Suretyship,  525-527 ;  in  case  of  note 
etc.,  685. 

Surprise,  968,  note  5,  97a. 

Surrender  of  lessee*s  interest,  806, 807 ; 
one  executor  can  make,  461 ;  of  ease- 
ments, 885. 

Survival  of  rights  of  action,  268  and 
note  3,  460 ;  of  powers  of  several 
executors  or  administrators,  46  a  ;  of 
trust,  870. 

Survivor  of  joint  promisees,  574. 

Survivorship,  396  and  note  3 ;  in  case 
of  bequest  to  two  persons  jointly, 
381 ;  to  described  class,  382,  383 ; 
of  representation  of  testator,  434-5. 

Suspension  of  civil  remedy  for  wrong 
amounting  to  felony,  18 ;  of  gift, 
811  ;  of  trustee's  powers  by  decree, 
858;  of  easements,  887,  922;  of  en- 
joyment of  easement,  905 ;  from  prac- 
tice, 1 031. 

Swear,  489. 

Table  of  consanguinity,  346. 

Tacking  abolished,  789. 

Tanks,  right  to  take  fish  or  water  fronb 

335,  note  5,  879,  895,  1032. 
Tearing,  revocation  of  will  by,  364. 
Technical  words,  366. 
Telegraph,  7  ;  officers,  97,  note. 
Temporary,  Acts,  486 ;  injunctions,  937, 

983. 
Tenant,    by  the   courtesy,    296;    by 

dower,  296;  for  life  entitled  to  title- 
deeds,  950 ;  under  a  lease,  see  Lessee ; 
injunction  against,  985. 

Tender,  594 ;  discharge  by,  503,  504 ; 
of  money,  504;  right  to  redeem  on, 
776  ;  to  agent,  798. 

Tenor,  executor  according  to  the,  433. 

Tent,  theft  in,  238 ;  criminal  trespass 
by  entering,  261.  « 

Termination  of  agency,  633-636. 

Terms  of  art,  366. 

Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  6. 

Testamentary  document,  100.  See 
Will. 

Testamentary  gruardian,  242,  356  and 
note  I,  1032. 

Testamentary  papers,   production    of, 

447- 
Theft,  54,  57,  235-239,  242.    See  Da- 

coity.  Extortion,  Bobbery,  Thieves. 


ThelluBSon  Act,  389,  note  2. 

Thieves,  belonging  to  gang  of,  245. 

<  Thing  made  punishable,'  102,  note  T. 

Third  person,  accepting  performance  of 
promise  from,  572  ;  claiming  goods 
bailed,  625. 

Threat,  compulsion  by,  121 ;  to  induce 
abstention  from  applying  to  public 
servant,  163;  of  injury  to  public 
servant,  163;  will  caused  by,  356. 
See  Coercion,  Extortion,Intimidation. 

Thuggee,  44,  213. 

Thugs,  65,  213. 

Tidid  waters,  exclusive  right  to  take 
fish  out  of,  895,  note  3. 

Tiled  huts,  801,  note  3. 

Timber,  lessee  must  not  fell,  804; 
trustee's  power  to  thin,  855,  note  i. 

Time,  commencement  and  termination 
of,  489  ;  for  performance  of  promise, 
574,  575 ;  when  essence  of  contract, 
505, 578  and  note  2 ;  extension  of,  582 ; 
surety  discharged  by  contract  to  give, 
616 ;  for  payment  of  note  or  bill 
not  specifying,  679 ;  of  acceptance  of 
bill,  presumption  as  to,  713;  of 
transfer  of  negotiable  instrument, 
presumption  as  to,  7 1 3.  See  Holidays, 
Beasonable  time. 

Time-barred  debts,  552,  562  ;  promise 
to  pay,  562. 

Time-tables,  announcements  in,  493, 
note  2. 

Title,  to  thing  bequeathed,  completing 
testator's,  420;  warranty  of,  530, 
531 ;  conveyed  by  seller  of  goods  to 
buyer,  605,  606;  seller's  responsi- 
bility for  badness  of,  607,  769  ;  mort- 
gagor's, 779;  lessor's^  801 ;  of  party 
seeking  to  redeem,  794 »  ^  trust 
property,  trustee  to  protect,  844; 
trustee  not  to  set  up  adverse,  844 ; 
vendor  or  lessor  of  property  to  which 
he  knows  he  has  no,  967 ;  not  free 
from  reasonable  doubt,  967.  See 
Bailment,  Short  title. 

Title-deeds,  mortgage  by  deposit  of, 
732  ;  production  of,  769 ;  delivery 
o?  77o>  795  J  power  to  call  for,  8i8 ; 
trustee's  right  to  custody  of,  852 ; 
tenant  for  life's  right  to,  950. 

Tolls  on  Ganges,  9. 

Torty  executor  de  son,  458.  See 
Actionable  wrongs. 

Torture,  45,  218,  219. 

Trade,  public  servant  unlawfully  en- 
gaging in,  153  and  note  3 ;  agreement 
in  restraint  of,  523,  563,  564. 

Trade-marks,  using  false,  61,  275; 
counterfeiting,  61, 276 ;  selling  goods 
marked  with  false,  61,  277;  injunc- 
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tion  to  pnveiit  liiTuion  of  right  to, 
984 ;  injunotion  to  reitimin  improper 
user  of,  937,  note  i,  987.    See  Yor- 
gery,  Mark,  Propertj-mark.  and  Ar- 
rangement of  eectioni,  p.  88. 
Tramwaja,  8,  9 ;  carriers  by,  515* 
Transfer,  of  partner*8  interest  as  such, 
65  a   and  note  6;  of  note,  bill  or 
cheque,  678 ;  W  act  of  parties,  726- 
739 ;  pendente  lite,  729,  766 ;  of  pro- 
perty, 748;    persons  competent    to 
make,  749 ;  operation  of,  750 ;  oral, 
750 ;  for  benefit  of  nnbom,  751 ;  for 
benefit  of  public,  75a ;  to  a  class,  754 ; 
conditional,  754-757  ;  by  ostensible 
owner,  763  ;  by  one  co-owner,  763, 
and  see  Contents,  p.  741 ;  by  lessee, 
803 ;   of  actionable  daims,  813 ;  of 
trost-property  to  benefidary,  861 ;  of 
easements,   907.     See   Assignment, 
Exchange,  Gift,  Negotiation,  Sale. 
Transfer    of  Property  Act,   745-816; 

Introduction  to,  726-739. 
Transferee,  his  right  under  fire-policy, 
765 ;  rights  of  lessor^s,  804, 805 ;  with 
notice,  specific  performance  enforced 
against,  971. 
Translation  of  will,  45  t. 
Translator,  165.    See  Evidence. 
Transportation,  19,  25,  107,  108 ;  un- 
lawful return  mm,  183 ;  wife's  domi- 
cile, how  affected  by  husband's,  343. 
Transportation  for  life,  abetting  offence 
punishable  with,  132 ;  concealing  such 
offence,  134  ;  giving  false  evidence  to 
procure  conviction  of  offence  punish- 
able with,  167, 168 ;  murder  by  per- 
son sentenced  to,  210;    attempt  to 
murder  by  person  sentenced  to,  212. 
See  Punishment. 
Treason,  136,  note  4. 
Treasure-trove,  7,  533,  586,  note  4. 
Trespass,  60 ;  by  co-owner  in  posses- 
sion, 202,  note  6 ;  lanillord's  suit  in, 
522 ;   possession   acquired  by,   949, 
note  I ;   injunction  to  restrain,  986. 
See  Criminal  trespass,  Sepulture. 
Trivial  offences,  17,  122  and  note  i. 
Trust,  defined,  838,  946 ;   annexed  to 
donation  mortis  causa,  431,  note  6 ; 
contract  to  create,  514 ;  creation  of, 
839^^43  ;    specific    performance    of 
act  agreed  to  be  done  in  .execution 
of,  952.  See  Breach  of  trust,  Petition. 
Trust-prwperby,  defined,  838  ;  lease  of, 
855,  860.    See  Loan,  Minor,  Perish- 
able, Savings-bank. 
Trustee,  defined,  838,  946 ;  his  charge 
on  trust-property  for  expenses,  798; 
duties   and   liabilities  of,  843-852  ; 
rights  and  powers  of,  852-858;  dis- 


abilities of,  859,  860 ;  proper  penoa 
to  be,  862 ;  vacating  office  of,  868- 
870 ;  contract  unproperiy  made  bj, 
959*  injunction  against,  984.  See 
Breach  of  trust.  Insolvent,  Interest, 
Profit^  Beoeipt,  Sale,  Sospoisioii, 
Waste. 
Trusts  Act,  1883,  837-878. 


Ulterior  transfer,  756. 
Ultra  vires,  897,  note  2 ;  contracts,  959, 
962  ;  injunction  to  restrain  acts,  984. 
Unascertained  goods,  sale  o^  595. 
Unauthorised  act,  ratifying,  633 ;  per- 
son, transfer  by,  763. 
Unbornperson,'75i,  752 ;  bequest  to,  307. 
Uncertainty,  will  void  for,  372  ;  agree- 
ments void  for,  565 ;  decLuati<mthat 
covenant  is  void  for,  979. 
Unconscionable  agreement,  498. 
Underground  water,  907. 
Under-lease,  736  ;  effect  of  surrender 

and  forfeiture  upon,  807,  808. 
Under-tenant,  lien  of,  530. 
Under- writer,  520. 
Undisclosed  agent,  644. 
Undisclosed  principal,  643 ;  liability  o^ 

645. 
Undivided    family,    831 ;    injunction 

aeainst  member  of,  985. 
Undue  advantage,  971. 
Undue  influence,  494,  554;  advantage 
gained  by  exercise  of,  875,  946.    See 
Illness. 
Unfair  advantage,  962 ;  practices,  971. 
Unfinished  goods,  sale  of,  595. 
Unity  of  ownership,  extinction  of  ease- 
ments by,  920. 
Unity  of  persons,  296. 
Universal  gifts,  737,  812. 
Universal  legatee,  grant  of  administra- 
tion with  will  annexed  to,  436. 
Universal  succession,  295  and  note  i. 
Unlawful  assembly,  143-148  ;  liability 
of  owner  of  land  on  which  it  is  held, 
146,  147.    See  Hiring,  Rioting. 
Unlawful  consideration,  693 ;  contract, 

975.     See  Illegal. 
Unmade  goods,  sale  of,  595. 
Unnaturtd  offences,  34,  234. 
Unsound  mind,  acts  of  person  of,  117 
and  note  2  ;  acts  done  in  good  faith 
for  benefit  of,  118.     See  Idiot,  In- 
sanity, Lunatic. 
Upper  Burma,  1031. 
Usage,  as  to  hundls,  673  ;  of  trade,  546. 
Useless  easement,  extinction  of,  919. . 
User  of  easements,  883,  884 ;  of  trade- 
mark, 987. 
'Using  criminal  force,*  224,  225,  226, 
227,  228. 
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<  Using  force/  224. 

Using  stamp  previonsly  used,  191. 

Usnid  boon  of  bosiness,  695. 

Usnfmctnary  mortgage,  defined,  775, 
780,  sale  under,  in  redemption  suit, 
795  ;  mortgagee,  775,  781 ;  mortga- 
gor's right  to  possession,  777;  his 
sait  for  redemption,  794 ;  order  for 
sale,  795. 

Usury  laws,  512. 

Utensils,  370,  note  2. 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin,  186. 

Vaccination,  8,  9,  10. 

Vagrancy.    See  European  vagrancy. 

Vakils.    See  Pleaders,  Publication. 

'Valuable  security,*  99  and  note  2, 
354;  forgery  of,  272;  possessing 
counterfeit  seal  with  intent  to  forge, 
275  ;  known  to  be  forged,  possessing 
with  intent  to  use  as  genuine,  374 ; 
fraudulently    cancelling,    276.    See 

■   Forgery. 

Valuation,  contract  to  sell  land  at  a 
fair,  959,  note  i. 

Value,  consideration  must  have  some, 

497- 
Valuing  annuities,  425,  note  2. 

Variation,  specific  enforcement  of  con- 
tract with,  968-970. 

Varying  terms  of  contract  discharges 
surety,  614 ;  way  of  necessity,  882  ; 
investmentis  of  trust  funds,  856. 

Ventre  sa  m^re,  child  in,  377. 

Verification,  of  translation  of  will,  451 ; 
of  petition  for  probate,  452. 

*  Vessel,*  103 ;  rash  or  negligently  navi- 
gating, 197;  oonveving  persons  in 
over-loaded  or  unsafe,  197  ;  theft  in, 
238 ;  mischief  to,  260 ;  running 
aground  with  intent,  260;  criminal 
trespass  by  entering,  261.  See  Navi- 
gation. 

Vested  interest,  753. 

Vesting  of  legacies,  391-394  ;  of  trust- 
property,  870. 

Vibration,  right  to  freedom  from,  897. 

Violence,  imputation  intended  to  excite 
mob  to,  52. 

Violence  to  the  person,  39.' 

Vis  major,  697,  note  4,  735,  736,  782, 
802,  803  ;  alteration  of  servient  heri- 
tage by,  919.     See  Act  of  God. 

Vivum  vadium.  See  Usufructuary 
mortgage. 

Void  agreement,  547  ;  where  both  par- 
ties under  mistake  of  fact,  557 ;  where 
object  or  consideration  unlav^ul,  559- 
560;  in  part,  561  ;  where  no  con- 
sideration, 561 ;  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage, ffil,  of  trade,  564,  of  legal 


proceedings,  565 ;  where  meaning 
uncertain,  565 ;  by  way  of  wager, 
566  ;  to  do  impossible  act,  579 ;  re- 
ceipt of  advantage  under,  583.  See 
Consideration,  Contract. 

Void  bequests,  307,  385-390. 

Void  contract,  547. 

Voidable  contract,  547,  558 ;  caused  by 
coercion,  undue  influence,  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  556  ;  where  party 
refuses  to  perform  promise,  571  ;  in 
case  of  reciprocal  promises,  577 ;  where 
time  is  of  essence,  578  ;  consequences 
of  rescinding,  583 ;  communicating  or 
revoking  rescission  of,  584 ;  contract 
of  bailment  when  a,  622 ;  suit  for 
rescission  of,  974. 

'Voluntarily,*  loi ;  causing  hurt,  216, 
217,  218,  220;  grievous  hurt,  218, 
219,  220. 

Voluntary,  bonds  and  promissory  notes, 
465,  note  3;  settlement,  931-2,  966, 
967,  968. 

Voluntary  alienee,  specific  performance 
against,  970,  note  3 ;  settlor,  non-en- 
forcement of  contract  of  sale  or  lease 
in  favour  of,  967 ;  injunction  against, 

985- 
Volunteer  corps,  7. 

Wagers,  509,  523  and  note  2,  566. 

Wages,  paid  preferentially,  464  ;  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  in  disput^  as  to, 
517;  of  shipmaster,  524. 

Waging  war  against  Queen,  136 ;  con- 
spiracy for,  136 ;  preparing  for,  137  ; 
concealing  design  of,  137 ;  against 
ally,  138. 

Waiver,  of  enquiry,  430,  759;  discharge 
by,  501,  502 ;  of  holder's  rights,  502  ; 
of  presentment  for  payment,  697 ;  of 
protest,  711  ;  of  forfeiture  of  lease, 
736, 806,  807 ;  of  notice  to  quit,  807. 

Want,  of  skill,  compensation  to  agent 
for  injury  caused  by  principal's,  641 ; 
of  consideration,  686, 687. 

'Wantonly,'  11,  146. 

Waqf,  748,  note  i,  831,  978,  note  2, 

War,  causing  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, 653,  note  2.  See  Prisoner  of 
war.  Waging  war. 

Ward  of  Court  of  Wards,  legacy  to, 
473-4.     See  Minor. 

Warehouse-keeper,  criminal  breach  of 
trust  by,  249;  contract  by,  514; 
certificate  of,  605.    See  Misc^ef. 

Warranty,  509,  513,  530»  5.^i »  of  title, 
607 ;  of  goodness  or  quality,  607 ;  of 
soundness  of  provisions,  607  ;  on  sale 
by  sample,  607  ;  when  goods  are  sold 
of  a  certain  denomination,  607 ;  when 
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goodf  are  ordered  for  •podfiad  pnr- 
poee,  608 ;  on  lele  of  article  of  well- 
Known  aaoertained  kind,  608 ;  buyer's 
riffht  on  breach  of,  609 ;  of  ■olvency 
oidebior,  814  ;  of  agent's  aaihority, 

495- 
li^aete,  mortgagor  s  Uabilitj  for,  73a  ; 

by  mortgagor  in    possession,    780 ; 

by  mortgagee  in  possession,  787  ;  by 

lessee,  804 ;  tnutee  to  prevent  acUve, 

846;    by  intended  lessee,  967;   by 

Hindd  widow,  985;  by  member  o€ 

an  andivided  family,  985. 

Water,  foaling,  196 ;  wrongfully  di- 
verting, 358 ;  right  to  take,  879, 895 ; 
natariJ  right  to,  897.  See  Lakes, 
Ponds,  Rivers. 

Wav  of  necessity,  88  a ;  direction  of,  903. 

Weights  and  measures,  7 ;  offences  re- 
lating to,  3a,  193. 

Welsh  mortgage.  See  Usnfrnctuary 
mortgage. 

Wharfinger,  5x4;  criminal  breach  of 
trust  by,  349;  contract  by,  514; 
delivery  to,  600 ;  certificate  of,  605  ; 
lien  of,  6a6. 

Whipping,  18,  33. 

Whipping  Act,  104-107,  note. 

Whole  blood,  300. 

Widow,  her  right  to  property  of  in- 
testate husbuid,  300;  excluded  by 
antenuptial  contract,  347  ;  her  share 
of  intestate  husband's  property,  348 ; 
grant  of  administration  to,  437,  438 ; 
of  partner  receiving  annuity  out  of 
profits  of  partnership,  648.  See  Re- 
marriage, Settlement. 

Widow-burning,  8,  9. 

Widower,  rights  of,  to  intestate  wife's 
property,  300,  354 ;  grant  of  admini- 
stration to,  438. 

Wife,  harbouring  husband,  141,  175, 
178;  domicile  of,  343  and  notes  3, 
4  and  5 ;  may  bequeath  what  she 
might  have  transfenred,  355 ;  of  at- 
testing witness,  bequest  to,  36a ; 
grant  of  probate  or  administration  to, 
434»  435 »  devastavit  by,  304.  See 
Adultery,  Bigamy,  Married  woman. 
Transportation. 

Wild  animals,  357,  note  7,  103a. 

'Will,*  100,  338,  489;  fraudulent  de- 
struction of,  61,  375;  forgery  of, 
373 ;  possessing  forged  will  witix  in- 
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tent,  Ac.,  374;  penoBi  o^Mble  of 
making,  355;  obtained  by  frand, 
•tef  35^ ;  execution  cvf,  358 ;  pri- 
▼il«g^>  3^;  attestation  of,  363; 
revocation  of,  357,  363,  363,  364; 
alteration  of,  357,  364;  revival  o^ 
3^49  3^5  ;  ocmstruction  of,  366-384  ; 
lost,  439.  See  AdministnUion,  Attes- 
tation, Bequest,  Executor,  Foigciyy 
Idiot,  Importunity,  Probate. 

Will-making,  origin  ot^  301. 

Wills  Act,  398  and  note  I. 

Winding  up  company,  517;  partner^ 
ahip,  655. 

Windows,  750. 

Without  grace,  bill  drawn  payable,  680, 
note  3. 

'  Without  reoonrse,*  indorsement,  653. 

Witnesses,  to  will,  358,  363 ;  to  mort- 
G^*^»  775-  ^^  Evidence,  Prevaricft- 
tion. 

'  Woman,*  93.  ^ee  Abduction,  Adul- 
tery, Insult,  Marriage,  Married 
woman.  Miscarriage,  Modesty,  Pr^- 
nant.  Rape,  Seducti<ai. 

Womb,  child  in,  377. 

Wording  of  Codes,  xxiii. 

Words,  supplying,  367;  re-ooouning  in 
same  will,  371. 

Working  on  materials  bailed,  509,  515. 

Workmen,  breach  of  oontract  by,  63. 

Worship,  assemblies  held  for,  33  ;  de- 
stroying etc.  place  of,  303 ;  treepaaaing 
on  place  of,  3oa. 

Writing,  contracts  required  to  be  made 
in,  553  and  note  i,  675,  676. 

Wrong,  executor  of  his  own,  458 ;  trustee 
must  not  profit  by  his  own,  836.  See 
Actionable  wrongs. 

Wrongdoers,  suit  by  bailor  or  bailee 
against,  638. 

Wrongful  confinement,  45, 46, 3 a  i ,  a  3  3 , 
333,  334;  assault  in  attempting,  aa8. 

Wrongful  detention,  98. 

*  Wrongful  gain,*  97. 

'  Wrongful  loss,*  97,  98.  See  Cheating, 
Misciiief. 

Wrongful  restraint,  45,  46,  331,  333. 

'  Wrongful  retention,*  98. 

'Year,' 103,  487. 
Zanzibar,  3,  note  i,  398. 
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ADDENDA, 

P.  1,  1. 13,  after  person  imeri  the  section  relating  to  Bestiality  is  placed  in  the 
chapter  headed  '  Of  Offences  against  the  Human  Body ' :  the  law  as  to 
circulating  fSedse  rumours  with  intent  to  cause  a  mutiny  is  in  the  chapter 
on  'Criminal  Intimidation,  Insult  and  Annoyance,*  instead  of  the 
chapter  on  offences  relating  to  the  Army. 

P.  7,  col.  3,  1.  41,  iiMtri  Tramways  (XI  of  1886). 

P.  10,  col.  3, 1.  4,  in»eri  Upper  Burma  Laws  Act  (XX  of  1886). 

P.  23,  note  i,  add  Pleaders  and  Mukhty^rs  may  be  suspended  from  practice 
or  dismissed  under  Act  XVIII  of  1879,  b^^*  I3-I5t  ^6,  33,  34,  39,  40, 
Pleaders  under  Bom.  Beg.  II  of  1827,  sees.  50,  51,  54,  and  (in  Sind) 
Bom.  Act  XII  of  1866,  s.  16.  As  to  the  power  of  Colonial  Courts  to  sus- 
pend advocates,  see  1  Knapp,  367,  per  Lord  Wynford.  So  with  advocates 
under  the  Roman  law.  Dig.  48.  19.  9.  pn  As  to  the  mala  praxia 
justifying  suspension,  Newton's  case,  14  Moore,  L  A.  367. 

P.  23,  note  3,  add  As  to  Lower  Burma,  see  Act  XVI  of  1886,  sec.  6.  As  to 
Upper  Burma,  exclusive  of  the  Shan  States,  see  Act  XX  of  1886,  sec.  7, 
and  Sched.  III. 

P*  30,  L  36,  insert  As  to  the  offences  which  in  England  are  called  '  contempts 
of  Court '  the  Code  is  silent,  except  when  the  insult  or  interruption  is 
offered  or  caused  in  the  face  of  the  Court  and  in  a  stage  of  a  judicial 
proceeding  (s.  338).  The  High  Courts  in  the  Presidencies  are  superior 
Courts  of  Record,  and  as  such  possess  a  summary  jurisdiction  to  cause  the 
offender  to  be  instantly  apprehended  and  imprisoned  at  the  judge's  dis- 
cretion, without  any  further  proof  or  examination ;  see  8  Suth.  Cr.  33 : 
4  CaL  655  :  7  Bom.  i :  7  Bom.  H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  173,  and  the  judgments  of 
Peacock  C.J.  in  William  Tayler's  case,  (Calcutta,  Office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Government  Printing,  1869).  In  Surendra  Nath  Banerjea's  case, 
L.  B.,  10  I.  A.  171,  the  Judicial  Committee  upheld  this  jurisdiction  in  • 
case  of  a  libel  published  out  of  Court  when  the  Court  was  not  sitting.  As 
to  the  powers  of  Presidency  Small  Cause  Courts  to  deal  with  contempts,  see 
Act  XY  of  1883,  sees.  83-88.  As  to  Mufassal  Courts,  11  Beng.  Appx. 
37,  39 :  3  Beng.  A.  C.  J.  188  :  3  Mad.  H.  C.  319.  For  the  English  law, 
see  Archbold,  754. 

P.  36,  L  16,  after  Adultery  insert  is  certainly  a  breach  of  one  of  those  laws 
of  conduct  most  needful  for  social  concord^;  and  it  seems  strange 
that  it 

P.  37»  note  4,  add  As  to  such  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  see  the 
recent  case  of  Lopez  y.  Lopez,  1 2  Cal.  706. 

P.  37y  note  5,  add  That  under  the  canon  law  marriages  are  invalid  when  the 
wife  has  not  completed  her  age  of  twelve  years,  see  Andr^,  Droit 
Canonique,  s.  v.  Impuissance. 

P.  70,  note  3,  add  And  see  3  Mad.  H.  C.  8,  per  Holloway  J. :  *  A  barbarous 
code  of  penal  laws  was  the  parent  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  reason  dis- 
appearing, we  see  by  no  doubtful  symptoms  that  the  doctrine  is  disap- 
pearing too.* 

^  Spencer,  Eccl.  Institutions,  814. 
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P.  95,  MO.  31.  A  nuui  nwy  be  a  'paUie  MTYMit*  ihongb  ha  receives  no  pay, 
8  AIL  aoi. 

P.  108,  note  5,  add  See  further,  Lan^  y.  Guhbims,  Tayl.  &  B.  a  28,  per  Peel 
CJ. 

P.  114,  note  4,  add  And  see  u  to  the  section,  9  Mad,  284-5. 

P.  117,  note  2,  add  And  see  10  Bom.  51  j. 

P.  151,  note  3,  dkfd  infra,  p.  814. 

P.  159,  sec  179,  see  10  Bom.  185. 

P.  170,  notes,  ooL  i,  line  4,  afttr  7  AIL  749  imert  8  AIL  252. 

P.  178,  note  4,  add  See  ahio  8  AIL  653. 

F.  194,  note  1 1 ,  add  Bat  West  J.  has  recently  ruled  the  contrary,  1 1  Bom.  59. 

P.  207,  note  3,  L  2,  e^fter  wife  insert  And  see  8  AIL  62a,  631. 

P.  214,  line  4,  as  to  the  meaning  of  quick  with  child*  see  9  Mad.  369,  where 
the  learned  jadi^  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  word  '  quick.'  As  to  this 
see  Rex  y.  Fhillips,  3  Campb.  76,  77. 

P.  285,  notes,  col.  a,  L  11,  after  390,  insert  otherwise  where  the  fish  are  in  an 
enclosed  tank,  10  Bom.  193. 

P.  248,  note  3,  add  Where  the  breach  is  committed  by  a  temple-trustee,  the 
ordinary  criminal  law  is  not  excluded  by  Reg.  YII  of  181 7  or  Act  XX 
of  1863. 

P.  256,  sec.  435.  See  la  Gal.  660,  where  it  was  held  that  the  damage  con- 
templated in  this  section  need  not  necessarily  consist  in  the  infringement 
of  an  existing,  present  and  complete  right ;  but  it  may  be  caused  by  an 
act  done  now  with  the  intention  of  defeating  and  rendering  infructuona  a 
right  about  to  oome  into  existence. 

P.  257,  note  7,  line  3.  See  4  Mad.  a68,  the  case  of  a  wild  elephant  fijlen  into 
a  pit  dug  by  il  in  his  own  land. 

P.  258,  sec.  430.    See  10  Bom.  183. 

P.  269,  note  6.  See  more  as  to  fraudulent  alteration,  9  Mad.  399,  following 
3  Mad.  H.  C.  347. 

P.  289,  sec.  500.  See  9  Mad.  387,  and  Act  XXY  of  1867,  sec.  7.  The  English 
Statute  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  96  does  not  apply  to  India,  9  Mad.  387. 

P.  295,  note  4.  For  other  cases  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  "P&nSB  see  3  Bom. 
H.  C,  A.  C.  J.  113,  115  (marriage)  :  4  Bom.  537  (succession  ah  intestaio)  : 
5  Bom.  368  (gifts  to  separate  use  of  women),  506  ('justice,  equity,  and 
good  conscience ') :  6  Bom.  151  (non-application  of  rule  in  Shelley's  Case), 
363  (resulting  trusts). 

P.  816,  note  3.  As  to  the  legal  status  of  a  Hindd  admimstrator,  see  8  Bom. 
H.  C,  O.  C.  J.  140. 

P.  317,  L  II.  Since  the  passing  of  Act  V  of  1881  the  District  Courts  (in 
the  territories  to  which  it  applies)  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  probate  or 
letters  of  administration  in  respect  of  wills  of  Hindtis  made  before 
I  Sept.  1870,  i.e.  wills  to  which  the  Hindti  Wills  Act  did  not  apply, 
14  Calc.  37. 

P.  818,  note  i.  Acts  Y  and  YI  of  1881  have  been  extended  to  the  Haidar^ 
bad  Assigned  Districts,  see  Gazette  of  India,  5th  Nov.  1881,  Part  I, 

p.  540. 
P.  356,  sec.  47.    As  words  importing  the  male  sex  include  females  (p.  337),  this 

section  enables  a  mother  to  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian. 
P.  383,  note  i,  add  As  to  gifts  to  a  class,  see  la  Cal.  663,  questioning  the 

decisions  reported  in  a  Cal.  362  and  4  Cal.  455. 
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P.  444,  note  6,  <tdd  A  rapplemental  grant,  or  as  it  ii  commonly  called,  a  cenaie 
grant)  is  distinguiebed  from  a  grant  de  honu  non  as  being  a  regrant  of  tbe 
wbole  of  the  deceased's  personal  [and,  in  India,  realj  estate  as  it  was  em- 
braced in  the  original  grant,  Coote,  Prob.  176. 

P.  483,  note  i,  coL  i,  L  16,  after  Christianity  inwrt  (9  Mad.  466). 

P.  436.  Several  of  the  snggestions  here  made  have  been  skilfnlly  carried. ont 
in  Act  I  of  1887  {For  further  shortening  ike  language  u»ed  in  Act*  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  for  other  purposes), 

P.  489,  sec.  5,  cL  (i),  before  repealed  insert  whoUy  or  partially  ^ 

P.  489,  notes,  coL  a,  L  7,  after  157  insert  the  right  to  reserve  a  fixed  annual 
allowance  out  of  the  revenues  of  a  temple,  10  Bom.  149. 

P.  498,  note  i,  add  9  All.  74, 

P.  510,  1.  ao  et  seq.  That  payment  of  wages  in  liquor  is  not  a  sale,  see  9 
Mad.  141. 

P.  513,  note  5,  add  and  the  Specific  Belief  Act,  sec.  ai,  last  illustration  to 
clause  (a). 

P.  516,  notes,  coL  a,  L  i,  after  140  insert  9  Mad.  141. 

P.  517,  notes,  coL  a,  L  i,  after  companies  insert  10  Bom.  an. 

P.  521, 1. 10,  after  right  ineert  unless  perhaps  by  sec.  70. 

P.  527,  note  7,  ^oreCode  insert  Ck>ntract  Act,  sec.  145. 

P.  528,  L  18.  As  to  agreements  to  mortgage  future  moveable  property,  see 
13  Gal.  a6a.  As  to  mortgages  of  debts,  see  the  Transfer  of  Property  Act, 
sec.  138. 

P.  533.  That  the  obligation  arising  from  a  foreign  judgment  belongs  to  the 
class  of  ^ua«i-contracts,  see  6  Bom.  393,  394. 

P.  545,  note  3,  as  to  sec.  17  of  a  i  Geo.  Ill,  c.  70,  see  5  Gal.  688. 

P.  546,  note  I,  add  7  Moo.  I.  A.  363 ;  I  a  ibid.  361. 

P.  546,  note  6,  add  Where  A  promised  B  to  subscribe  to  the  erection  of  a 
town-hall,  and  B  on  the  faith  of  the  subscriptions  of  A  and  others 
contracted  with  C.  to  erect  the  hall,  held  that  B  might  sue  A  for  his 
subscription,  14  Cal.  64. 

P.  554,  note  i,  see  i  GaL  330. 

P.  555,  notes,  coL  a,  after  L  11  insert  For  a  case  in  which  the  Court  upheld 
an  agreement  between  an  attorney  and  his  client  see  3  Gal.  473. 

P.  563,  note  i,  add  and  see  3  Cal.  19a  :  4  Gal.  137.  More  as  to  unconscion- 
able bargains,  la  Gal.  335. 

P.  579,  notes,  col.  i.  That  in  cases  of  rescission  time  is  of  the  essence,  see  6 
Gal.  64. 

P.  581,  sec.  60 :  as  to  '  other  circumstances  *  see  13  Gal.  164, 168. 

P^583,  sec.  65,  see  9  Mad.  444. 

P.  584,  note  4,  add  So  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  sec.  488. 

P.  592,  sec.  74,  Exception,  see  13  Gal.  aoo.     Note  a,  add  9  All.  74. 

P.  594,  note  4, 1.  9,  after  Hindtis  insert  10  GaL  588. 

P.  601,  note  a,  add  as  where  the  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  or  collateral  security 
is  taken  for  the  price. 

P.  616,  note  a,  add,  and  see  8  AH.  359. 

P.  638,  sec.  a  1 3,  see  6  Cal.  754,  where  Field  J.  held  that  an  agent  did  not 
discharge  this  duty  by  merely  delivering  written  accounts  without  at- 
tending to  explain  them  and  produce  the  vouchers.    To  enable  the  agent 

'  Act  I  of  1887,  sec.  9. 
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to  prodttM  Ul  Moooati  tb*  pffiiifll|i«l  aiwi  glv»  bim  rtMonabln 

Mflli  books  umI piipen  In  Ibo priadpal't  poMUMJon  m  mftybo; 

IbftI  pnKpoM,  ibid. 
P.  661,  note  i,  add  soe  mo.  351  npok 
P.  658,  note  t,  L  i,  i(/K0r  «r  iiMiri  by  ft  kw  naderiag  H  QlegaL 
P.  666,  nolo  3.  IbMUioroftiivme&iofftdoniiAniiwrteeriaanezooptioiito  tbo 

rale  Uuil  ft  pMrtaet^t  agenoy  ends  by  notiea^  lee  9  Mad.  494. 
P.  669,  note  a,  adtf  On  tbo  oqnatruotioii  of  bille  of.  Uding,  lee  4  GaL  736, 

6  Ci»L  477- 
P.  676,  note  3,  ooL  a,  L  6,  ^/Ut  346  imseri  in  tbe  Panjiby  BoolnoU  and 

Battigan*!  Jfo<«i|,  p.  atfo :  BaUigan,  IM^§H,  p.  85. 
P.  679,  note  a,  a<i<i  Indonements  on  allongee  to  Qoyemniont  aeoaiitiei  are 

rendered  iaefibctiye  by  Aot  XIII  of  1886,  aec.  6. 
P.  731,  note  a,  add  Am  to  tboee  of  the  Panjib,  we  Tapper's  Pumfah  CuHamary 

Lam  (Calontta  1881),  iii.  117-244,  Act  IV  of  187a,  see.  13,  Act  XII  of 

1878,  leo.  a,  and  Rattigan*8  DigeHt  p.  30. 
P.  776,  note  7.    That  there  muit  be  a  debt  exiatii^  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  depont, 

•ee  10  Bom.  634,  644. 
P.  781,  aeo.  67,  cL  ((^,  aee  9  AIL  73,  when  Edge  C.J.  aaid  tbat  this  daiue 

merely  dedared  the  previoiu  law. 
P.  791,  note  a,  mdd  10  Bom.  648 :  9  All.  las. 
P.  794.  As  to  the  light  of  one  of  seyeral  joint  mortgagors  to  redeem  tbe  whole 

estate,  see  10  Bom.  648. 
P.  877,  note  i,  add  See  as  to  such  absentees,  Battigan,  I>i^uty  77,  78. 
P.  888,  i.  ai;  aJUr  117  instrt  and  in  tbe  Spedfio  Belief  Act,  sec.  ao,  ill. 


THE  Bin>. 


CORRIGENDA. 

P.  1.  L  3, /or  three  read  four. 

P.  1- 1.  4, /or  and  VHI  of  i88a  read  Vin  of  i88a  and  X  of  i886. 

P.  7,  col.  a,  L  19, /or  VIII  of  1881,  read  XII  of  1886. 

P.  86, 1.  17,  for  It  seems  to  me,  says  read  Ancient  English  lawgivers  can 

hardly  have  anticipated  the  opinion  of 
P.  53,  note  2,  L  2,  for  gesellschaft  read  Gesellschafb. 
P.  91, 1.  8,/or  and  VIII  of  1883  read  VIII  of  1882  and  X  of  1886. 
P.  270,  ill.  (d),  1.  6,  for  committs  read  commits. 

P.  274,  marginal  note  to  sec.  474,  for  *  valuable  security  or  will  read  document. 
P.  313, 1.  16,  omit '  lately.' 
P.  485,  ].  3,  for  and  read  k. 
P.  509,  §  7  a,  for  Wages  read  Wagers. 
P.  516,  L  2S,  for  him  in  re<td  him,  is. 
P.  527,  note  6, 1.  i,for  145  read  134. 
P.  529, 1.  4f  for  pawnor  read  pawnee  :  I.  8,/or  or  read  on. 
P.  552,  notes,  col.  i,  1.  8,  transfer  'companies '  to  line  10,  after  * 75.' 
p.  552,  notes,  coL  a,  1.  i  a,  for  ezpl.  read  ezcep. 
P.  560,  notes,  col.  i,  lines  1-3.    'That . . .  480*  ehotdd  he  tran^erred  to  the 

beginning  of  note  3,  p.  561. 
P.  560,  notes,  coL  i,  lines  ia-14, '  Aji.  . . .  83'  ehould  he  transferred  to  p.  559 

and  inserted  in  note  3,  Une  1 1,  after  '  33.' 
P.  588,  note  i,  1.  i,/or  uit  read  suit. 
P.  955,  notes,  col.  a,  1.  3,  for  Balmarino  read  Balmanno. 
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